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winch  that  institution  long  struggled  for  existence,  had  not  prevented  the 
trustees  from  performing  what  was  not  less  a  matter  of  inclination  than 

*  We  regret  that  our  arrangements,  respecting  the  embellishments  for 
tMs  work,  prevent  us  from  introducing  this  subject  at  present  We  have 
several  engravings  ready  for  publication,  which  iiave  often  been  promised  ; 
and  as  the  public  patronage  does  not  justify  the  expense,  which  we  have 
long  hx:arred,  of  a  shigle  plate,  every  month,  we  cannot  ventoie  to  in* 
crease  the  number. 

JANUABT,  1824.--NO.  261.         67 
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BY  OLIVER  OLDSCHOOU  ESQ. 


Various;  that  the  mind 
Of  desultory  man,  stolons  of  diange» 
And  pleased  with  novelty,  may  be  Indulged^— Cowper: 


FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

Charki  JS'isbdy  DD.  FirH  PreMeni  of  Dickksan  College. 

Mr.  Oldschool, 

The  monument,  of  which  I  have  made  the  enclosed  drawing  for  pub- 
lication in  your  journal,  has  recently  been  erected  oTer  the  grave  of  the 
late  Doctor  Charles  Nisbet,  in  the  English  burial  eround  at  Carlisle, 

Sf  his  only  surviving  son,  tl^  Honourable  Charles  Nidl>et,*  one  o(  tiie 
odges  of  the  Criminal  Court  of  Baltimore.  The  discharge  of  this  tri« 
bttte  to  the  memory  of  the  first  President  of  Dickinson  College,  would 
not  have  been  left  to  filial  piety,  if  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  with 
which  that  institution  long  struggled  for  existence,  had  not  prevented  the 
tmstees  from  performing  what  was  not  less  a  matter  of  inclination  than 

*  We  regret  that  our  arrangements,  respecting  the  embellishments  for 
tills  work,  prevent  us  from  introdocing  this  subject  at  present  We  have 
several  engravings  ready  for  publication,  which  have  often  been  promised  ; 
and  as  the  public  patronage  does  not  justify  the  expense,  whicb  we  have 
long  incurred,  of  a  sfaigle  plate,  every  month,  we  cannot  venture  to  in* 
crease  the  number. 

JAKUART,  1824.--N0.  261.         67 
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of  duty.  The  desi^  of  tiie  monument  is  simple,  but  cbaste;  and  1  A^ 
ter  myself  an  accurate  engraviogof  it  would  be  an  agreeable  embellish- 
taent  of  one  of  your  Numbers.  Besides  the  general  mterest  of  the  sub-' 
ject,  as  connected  with  literature,  there  is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  select^ 
ing  the  Port  Folio  as  the  medium  of  giving  publicity  to  a  mark  of  re- 
spect for  the  memory  of  a  scholar  who  was  so  advantageously  known  to 
its  original  Editor,  whose  pages  he  enriched  by  his  productions,  and  to 
the  character  of  whose  journal  for  genius  and  taste,  he  so  largely  con- 
tributed. 

The  Latin  inscription,  of  which  also  I  setid  you  a  copy,  as  a  fine  spe- 
cimen of  classical  composition,  is  a  modest  but  faithful  delineation  of  the 
qualities  of  Dr.  Nisbet's  mind  and  the  virtues  of  his  heart.  The  life  of  a 
mere  man  of  letters,  is  seldom  rich  in  incident;  yet  a  well  written  life  of 
this  gentleman  would  not  be  destitute  of  interest  even  in  this  respect:  it 
would  at  least  abound  in  literary  anecdotes  growing  out  of  an  intimate 
intercourse  with  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  Europe. 

He  was  settled  as  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  at  Montrose^ 
where  he  early  became  known  to  the  literati  of  Great  Britain,  with  many 
of  whom,  who  were  eminent  for  piety,-  learning  and  ra^,  he  continued 
to  the  end  of  his  life  on  terms  of  the  closest  u-iendship.  He  also  re- 
ceived honorary  degrees  from  most  of  the  universities  and  learned  socie- 
ties on  the  continent.  In  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church,  be  was 
an  active  and  efficient  antagonist  of  Dr.  Robertson,  the  historian,  ifho^ 
on  the  question  of  patrona^  which  then  agitated  that  body,  and  m  the 
Ascussion  of  the  annual  address  to  the  throne  on  the  subject  of  the  Ame^ 
rican  war,  was  always  found  on  the  side  of  prerogative  and  the  ministry; 
and  who  was  in  fact  the  leader  of  that  party  in  the  Church.  As  a  de- 
bater, an  instantaneous  perception  of  the  indefensible  points  of  the  op- 
posite ai^ument,  a  ludicrous  combination  of  incongruities,  apparently  ha- 
bitual, and  a  keenness  of  sarcasm  almost  without  parallel,  rendered  Dr. 
Nisbet  an  adversmy  against  whose  attack  no  vigilance  could  guard.   Im- 

Erfect  sketches  of  the  debates  just  alluded  to,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
}ndon  Magazine  for  1782.  His  attachment  to  the  American  cause, 
was  expressed  with  so  little  caution,  a?,  in  the  opinion  of  his  friends,  to 
Bazard  his  personal  safety.  Preaching  on  the  occasion  of  a  fast  ordained 
by  the  government^  he  dropped'  the  King's  Proclamation,  which  he  had 
just  read,  in  a  manner  so  significant  of  disapprobation  of  its  contents,  as 
to  be  construed  by  the  magistrates  present  into  an  affront  of  the  royaF 
authority.  As  they  rose  and  retired,  he  pronounced  the  text;  which 
every  one  present  thought,  and  perhaps  truly,  was  suddenly  adopted  to 
suit  the  occasion:  "The  wicked  flee  while  no  man  pursue th;  but  the 
righteous  man  is  bold  as  a  lion." 

In  1784  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Dickmson  College  just  then  found*^ 
ed,  among  whom  were  the  late  Governor  Dickinson,  Doctor  Rush,  and 
many  others  eminent  for  patiiotisra  and  learning,  unanimously  invited 
Dr.  Nesbit  to  accept  of  the  Presidency  of  the  College;  and  he  at  once- 
resolved  to  sacrifice  ease,  competency  and  early  connexions  to  his  love^ 
of  the  principles  of  our  revolution;  and  to  unite  the  fortunes  of  his  familv 
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with  the  destinies  of  the  young  Republic.  He  arrived  at  Carlisle  on 
the  4th  of  July  1785;  and  on  the  following  day  becane  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  by  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  according  to  the  laws 
then  in  force.  From  this  time  till  his  death  he  was  exclusively  occupied 
with  the  pursuits  of  literature  and  the  duties  of  his  office  without  taking 
any  active  part  in  the  political  divisions  of  this  country  which  shortly  began 
to  appear.  He  however  expressed  his  opinions  with  frankness,  and  freely 
censured  the  excesses  of  the  actors  in  the  French  revolution,  whose  un- 
dulations were  sensibly  felt  in  this  country;  and  the  philosophy  which 
they  laboured  to  propagate.  This  gave  rise  to  rumours,  as  unfounded 
in  fact  as  they  were  disastrous  in  their  results  to  the  interests  of  the  Col- 
lege, that  he  inculcated  political  doctrines  which  were  hostile  to  repub- 
iican  government.  On  this  subject  the  vrriter  of  this  notice  can  pro- 
nouace  with  candour  and  accuracy,  as  he  belongs  to  the  party  to  v^ich 
Dr.  Nisbet  is  supposed  to  have  been  inimical,  and  was  not  only  educated 
at  Dickinson  College  during  the  period  in  question,  but  was  also  intimate 
in  that  gentleroan^s  family;  and  he  can  assert  with  perfect  truth  Aat  no 
man  vras  a  more  sincere  friend  to  rational  liberty. 

As  a  scholar  he  had  no  superior  in  America.  Besides  beine  master  of 
the  Hebrew  language,  he  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Classics,  particulariy  the  Poets,  most  of  whose  works  he  could  repeat  by 
rote,  and  could  speak  or  at  least  read,  nearly  all  the  modern  languages  of 
Europe:  and  being  blessed  with  a  remarkably  retentive  memory,  his  store 
of  ancient  and  modem  learning  was  almost  without  limit.  His  writinn 
consist  chiefly  of  the  course  of  lectures  which  he  delivered  in  the  C<h- 
lege;  but  these,  having  never  been  intended  for  the  public  eye,  were  left 
in  a  state  so  unfinished  as  almost  to  forbid  a  hope  of  their  being  publish- 
ed. His  lectures  on  criticism  and  taste,  are  particularly  admired  by 
those  who  are  competent  to  judge  of  their  merit.  As  a  preacher,  there 
was  nothing  to  strike  the  senses  in  the  character  of  his  eloquence:  yet 
he  never  failed  t9  fix  the  attention  of  those  who  could  dispense  with  the 
graces  of  personal  exterior,  and  be  satisfied  with  a  manly  and  fervent 
piety;  with  sound  doctrine;  with  strong  and  original  conceptions;  and 
with  a  masterly  arrangement  of  argument  and  matter  delivered  in  a  down- 
right natural  manner,  and- in  a  plain  but  polished  style.  But  it  was  in 
the  social  circle  of  his  friends  that  he  shone  with  unrivalled  lustre.  Car- 
lisle could  at  this  time  boast  of  one  of  those  assemblages  of  men  of  wit, 
some  of  whom  were  second  only  to  himself,  which  are  sometimes,  diough 
rarely,  found  in  a  village.  Among  these  he  was  the  very  soul  of  hilanty 
and  good  humour.  Although  he  seemed  to  take  the  lead  in  conversation 
by  common  consent,  yet  he  never  engrossed  it;  for  no  man  better  knew 
the  proper  time  to  indulge  his  own  humour  or  had  a  keener  relish  for  that 
of  others:  but  when  he  did  speak  the  lightningof  his  quick  black  eye  gave 
warning  of  the  stroke  that  was  to  follow.  He  was  peculiarly  happy  in 
repartee  without  being  personal  or  even  making  an  enemy.  His  anec^ 
<lotes,  of  which  he  had  always  a  store  at  command,  depended  for  their 
effect,  not  on  the  manner  of  relating  them,  but  on  their  originality  and 
point,  and  on  theu*  direct  application  to  the  matter  in  hand.    The  same 
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remark  may  justly  be  made  in  regard  to  his  wit;  in  whicb  there  was  no* 
tUng  of  mantterism^  but  all  was  sterling  ore^  drawn  at  the  instant,  from 
an  inexhaustible  imagination.  In  fact,  wit  with  him,  had  grown  into  a 
liabit,  which  gave  a  peculiar  tmm  to  his  thoughts  and  a  pointedness  of  ex- 
nressioti,  of  mich,  even  on  a  serious  occasion,  he  could  not  entirely  divest 
himself;  and  the  writer  of  this  notice  could  not  affirm  with  truth,  that  he 
had  not  observed  in  his  discourses  from  the  pulpit,  occasional  corrus- 
cations  half-repressed.  The  deference  that  was  paid  to  his  opinions, 
the  veneration  that  was  shown  for  his  person  and  character,  the  sensibili^ 
that  was  evinced  at  his  death  by  all  who  knew  him,  wiAout  distinction  o£ 
rank  orparty,  are  the  best  testimonials  of  his  worth  as  a  citixen  and  a 
0UU1.  To  those  who  were  strangers  to  Dr.  Nisbet  this  may  seem  a  mere 
fimcy  sketch;  but  they  who  Imew  him  and  can  appreciate  him  truly,  will 
recognise  ^e  sober  delineation  of  truth.  A  PUPIL. 

Carlisle,  8tii  Jan.  18^4. 

Jnscr^iion  on  the  Montment  to  the  memory  of  Dr,  J^het. 

M.  S. 

Caroli  Nisbet,  S.  S.  T.  D. 

Qui  unanimi  hortatu 

Curatorum  Academic  Dickinsoniensis, 

Ut  Primaril  ejusdem  munia  susciperet, 

Patria  sua,  Scotia,  relicta, 

Ad  Carleolum  venit  A.  D.  1785. 

Ibique  per  novem  decern  annos 

Summa  cum  laude 

Muneri  suo  incubuit. 

Yiri,  si  quis  alius,  probi  pUquc 

Omni  doctrina  ornatissimi, 

Lectione  immensa,  memoria  fideli 

Acumine  vero  ingenii  facetus  salibusque 

Plane  miri,  et  undique  clari. 

Nemini  vero  mortahum  nisi  Us  infensi. 

Qui  cum  Philosopbiae  pra^textu  sacris  insultant 

Familise  autem  sue  amicisque 

Ob  mores  suaves,  benignos,  hilares,  comesque 

Unice  delecti. 

Animam  placide  efflavit  14mo.  Kal.  Feb.  1804, 

Anno  a&tatis  68vo. 

Abiit  noster:  proh  dolor! 

Cui  similem  baud  facile  posthac  visuri  sumus! 

At  quern  Terra  amisit,  lucrifecit  Coelum, 

Novo  Splendore 

Conoris  rescuscitati,  vitaeque  setemi 

Cum  Domino  Jesu,  omnibusque  Sanctis, 

Ovantem  rediturum. 

We  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  ratroduce  a  few  words  re- 
spectbK  an  institution  which  is  now  highly  deserving  of  the  puWic  confi- 
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dcDce,  whcihcr  we  consider  the  zeal  and  prudence  of  the  Trustees,  or  the 
atxHty  and  diUi^^ence  of  those  to  whom  they  have  confided  the  bu^ness  of 
instruction.  Afcer  the  death  of  Dr.  Nisbet  the  college  fell  into  decay.  A 
load  of  debt,  intestine  discord,  and  every  sort  of  mmttle,  brought  its  af* 
fairs  to  a  crisis ;  and  the  Trustees  were  compelled  to  resort  to  the  only 
measure  which  held  out  a  chance  of  escape  from  absolute  ruin :  viz,  a  sus* 
pension  of  its  operations.  It  has  lately  been  revived  under  the  auspices 
of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  scholars,  assisted  by  professors  who  would 
not  suffer  by  comparison  with  those  of  any  other  school  is  America ;  and 
it  has  already  given  earnest  of  its  future  usefulness.  Nothing  is  now  waat- 
11^  to  its  complete  success  but  a  reasonable  share  of  the  public  patronage. 
It  has  at  present  eighty  students,  sixty  of  whom  are  in  commons ;  the  rest, 
being  tlie  eiUe  of  the  respective  classes,  as  regards  prudence  and  self-con* 
trool,  are  at  lodgings  in  the  town,  but  their  chambers  receit'e  the  same  do- 
miciiiary  visits  that  are  i>aid  to  the  rooms  in  the  College.  Forty  additiooid 
studeots  might  be  conveniently  taught,  on  the  present  establishmeot.  TheM 
is  a  grammar  school  of  about  thirty  scholars  attached  ta  the  CoU^e  and 
under  the  government  of  the  faculty ;  but  without  forming  a  part  of  it. 
The  price  of  boarding  and  tuition  is  put  at  its  minimum ;  so  that  the  an- 
nual expenses  of  a  student,  every  thing  Included,  is  but  one  hundred  and 
eighty  dollars.  The  location  of  tnis  school  as  regards  health,  morals,  and 
cteanliness,  is  admirabie.  The  discipline  is  rigid  without  being  severe;  so 
that  the  faculty  goveiv  &  great  deal  without  seeming  to  govern  at  all.  A 
moderate,  but  firm  application  of  authority  has  hitherto  been  found  suQi- 
dent  to  destroy  the  germ  of  discord  wherever  it  has  appeared,  llie  Trus- 
tees have  published  a  plan  of  the  course  of  education  adopted  by  the  iar- 
cuity  s  thepriodpal  feature  of  which  is,  ihat  teaching  by  means  of  lectures, 
is  nearly  it  not  quite  abolished ;  and  the  student  is  obliged  to  get  along  by 
his  own  efibrts,  directed  and  a^sted  by  the  professors  who  watch  over 
every  step  of  his  progress  and  see  that  he  does  not  loiter  behind.  By  this 
means  wnatever  is  learnt  is  thoroughly  learnt.  The  popular  science  of 
political  economy,  so  interesting  in  this  country,  is  included  in  the  course ; 
particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  study  of  the  English  language,  and  to 
training  the  students  to  read  with  propriety  as  well  as  increasing  them  in 
the  principles  of  English  composition :  matters  not  duly  appredated  or 
•ofliciently  attended  to  elsewhere. 

Editor  cf  the  Fort  Folio. 


Far  the  OracUM  o/*  GocT,  Four  Oratiom.  For  Judgment  to  come^  an 
Argument  in  Mne  Farts,  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving,  M.  A.,  Minis- 
ter of  die  Caledonian  Church,  Hatton  Garden.  London.  T.  Hamil- 
ton.  1833.    Pp.  xii.  and  548.    Philadelphia,  reprinted.    J.  Laval 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  give  any  thing  like  a  distinct  analysis  of  Mr. 
Irving's  woA.  It  may  be  expedient,  however,  to  famish  our  readers 
with  an  outiine  of  his  plan,  and  mode  of  treating  bis  subject  The  fol-^ 
lowins  paragraph  developes  his  mode  of  discussing  "  The  Oraeles  of 
CM  1^  describing  at  once  the  manner  in  which  he  has  divided  the  sub- 
ject, aad  his  reasons  for  adopting  such  a  division. 

**  Before  die  Ahnighty  made  his  appearance  upon  Sinai,  there  were 
awful  precursors  sent  to  prepare  his  way :  while  he  abode  hi  right  there 
were  soleam  ceremonies,  and  a  strict  rftuid  of  attendance;  when  he  de- 
pSK^  tlie  whok  omp  set  itself  to  conform  onto  bis  itveaM  Will 
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vise,  before  the  Saviour  appeared,  with  his  better  law»  there  was  a  vidUte 
procession  of  seers  and  prophets,  who  desired  and  warned  the  world  of 
his  cominf^:  whfn  he  came,  there  were  solemn  announcements  in  the 
hearers  and  on  the  earth :  he  did  not  depart  without  due  honours :  and  there 
followed  on  his  departure,  a  succession  of  changes  and  alterations,  which 
are  still  in  proj^ress,  and  shaU  continue  in  proij ress  till  the  world  end.— 
This  may  serve  to  teach  us  that  a  revelation  of  the  Almijjhty's  will 
makes  demand  for  these  three  things  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  it  is 
revealed,    a  d»b  preparatiok  for  receiving  it.    a  diligent 

ATTENTION  TO  IT,  WHILE  IT  IS  DISCLOSING.  A  STRICT  OBSBRV* 
ANCE  of  it  WHEN  IT  IS  DELIVERED.*'     (P.  7.) 

'  Whether  the  analogy  suggested  in  this  passage  be  a  just  one,  maj  be 
doubtful.  To  US  it  appears  rather  fanciful :  but  as  to  the  proposed  plan  of 
discussion,  we  pronounce  it,  without  hesitation,  to  be  a  good  and  judicious 
one,  subserving,  as  it  does,  the  various  purposes  of  distinctness,  perspi- 
cuity, and  impressiveness.  At  first  view,  it  may  have  appeared  expe- 
dient that  Mr.  Irving  should  have  laid  down,  as  a  preliminary^  subject  of 
inquiry,  the  evidences,  by  which  what  purports  to  be  "  The  Oracles  of 
God,"  comes  to  us  authenticated  as  a  Divine  revelation  ;  and  the  ab- 
eence  of  such  an  inquiry  may,  by  some,  be  considered  as  a  defect  in  the 
plan.  But  to  this  objection  it  may  be  fairly  ans^cered,  that  such  an  in- 
quiry did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  subject  which  our  autlior  pro- 
posed to  discuss.  His  object  was,  not  to  prove  the  Scriptures  to  be  the 
Oracles  of  God,  but,  assuming  them  to  be  so^  to  describe  the  reception 
we  ought  to  give  them;  a  subject  surely,  of  such  importance,  as  to  entiUa 
it  to  a  distinct  and  separate  consideration. 

The  second  part  of  the  work,  that  entitled  ^^  Judgment  to  come,"  is 
examined  under  the  following  heads: 

**  1.  The  Plan  of  the  Argument,  with  an  Inauiry  into  Responsibility  in 
funeral,  and  God's  right  to  place  the  world  under  responsibihty*  2  and  3. 
The  Constitution  under  which  it  hath  t>leased  God  to  place  the  World. 
4.  The  good  effects  of  the  above  Constitution,  both  upon  the  Individual 
and  upon  Political  Society.  5.  Preliminaries  of  the  solemn  Judgment. — 
6.  The  last  Judgment.  7.  The  issues  of  the  Judgment.  8.  The  only  way 
to  escape  CondemnaUon  and  Wrath  to  come.  9.  The  review  of  the 
whole  Argument,  with  an  endeavour  to  bring  it  home  to  the  sons  of  men." 
(P.iii.) 

This  part  of  the  work  comprises  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  vo- 
lume; and  as  our  author  proceeds  on  the  plan  of  ^^  indulging  without  re- 
straint in  disquisitions  and  digressions,''  and,  whatever  or&r  or  method 
he  may  have  proposed  to  lumself  in  each  of  the  discourses,  furnishes  no 
clue  to  his  readers  by  which  they  may  follow  him  in  it,  there  is  more  of 
complexity  and  confusion,  than  ought  to  be  found  in  an  Argumenty  where 
every  point  should  be  distinctly  laid  down  and  plainly  reasoned,  and  its 
connexion  with  other  points,  as  well  as  its  bearing  on  the  conclusion, 
made  to  appear.  So  far  from  proceeding  in  thb,  the  only  legitimate 
course  in  an  ArgumetUy  and  discussmg  merely  what  his  subject  fairly 
brings  before  him,  Mr.  Irving  has  followed  the  example  of  some  of  the 
old  worthies  of  his  own  country,  who  were  accustomed  to  preach  for  se- 
veral hours  on  a  single  text,  and  that  often  a  text,  which  contained  little 
or  nothing  in  it.    This  they  coiUd  do  witii  great  facility,  because  i^ 
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Arew  the  sermon,  not  from  the  text,  but  to  the  text.  In  tike  manner, 
oar  author  in  his  ^^  Judgment  to  come,"  has  considered  himself  at  liberty 
to  marshal  before  him  all  the  men  and  all  the  things,  about  which  that 
judgment  will  be  conversant;  in  consequence  of  which,  amidst  such  a 
multiplicity  of  persons  and  si^jects,  the  reader  often  finds  himself  per- 
plexed and  confused. 

We  shall  now  select  a  few  detached  passages  from  different  parts  of 
the  Tolnme,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Irving's 
manner  of  writing,  and  of  showing  at  the  same  time,  in  what  a  striking 
light  he  is  capable  of  presenting  the  subjects,  which  he  wishes  to  illus^ 
irate. 

Our  first  quotation  relates  to  a  fearfully  preralent  evil,  that  of  neglect- 
ing the  Holy  Scriptures. 

**  Oh !  If  boc^  had  but  tongues  to  speak  their  wrongs,  then  might  this 
book  well  exclaim.  Hear,  O  heavens,  and  eive  ear>  O  earth  !  I  came  from 
the  bve  and  embrace  of  God;  and  muteKatnre,  to  whom  I  brought  no 
boon,  did  roe  rkhtful  homage.  To  man  I  came,  and  my  words  were  tor 
the  children  ot  men,  1  disclosed  to  you  the  mysteries  of  hereafter,  and 
tbe  secrets  of  the  throne  of  God.  I  set  open  to  you  the  gates  of  salva* 
tion,  and  the  wa^  of  eternal  life,  heretofore  unknown.  Nothing  in  heaven 
did  I  withhold  from  your  hopje  and  ambidon ;  and  upon  your  earthly  loC 
I  [xnred  the  full  horn  of  Divine  providence  and  consolation.  But  ye  re- 
quited roe  with  no  welcome ;  ye  held  no  festivity  oo  roy  arrival :  ye  se* 
quester  me  from  happiness  and  heroism,  closeting  me  with  sickness  and 
infirmity  ;  ye  make  not  of  me,  nor  use  me  for  your  guide  to  wisdom  and 
prudence,  but  press  me  into  your  last  of  duties,  and  withdraw  me  to  a 
mere  comef  of  your  time;  and  most  of  ye  set  me  at  naught,  and  utterly 
disregard  fne.  1  came,  the  fulness  of  the  knowledge  of  6od ;  angels  de- 
lighted in  roy  company,  and  desired  to  dive  into  my  secrets.  But  ye  mor- 
tals place  masters  over  me,  sobjecdng  me  to  the  discipline  and  dogmatism 
of  men,  and  tutoring  me  in  your  schools  of  learning.  I  came,  not  to  be 
silent  in  your  dwellings,  but  to  speak  welfare  to  you  and  your  children. 
1  came  to  rule,  and  my  throne  to  set  up  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Mine  an« 
cient  residence  was  the  bosom  of  God ;  no  residence  will  I  have  but  the 
soul  of  an  Immortal ;  and  if  you  had  entertained  me,  I  should  have  |>os^ 
sessed  you  of  the  peace  which  I  had  with  God, '  when  I  was  with  him, 
and  was  dally  his  delight,  rejoicing  always  before  him.  Because  1  have 
called  and  you  refused,  1  have  stretched  out  my  hand  and  no  man  regard*' 
ed,  but  ye  have  set  at  naught  sdl  my  counsel,  and  would  none  of  my  re-* 
proof;  I  also  will  laugh  at  your  calamity,  and  mock  when  your  fear 
Cometh  ;  when  your  tear  cometh  as  desolation,  and  your  dcstrucdon 
fcometh  as  a  whirlwind ;  when  distress  and  anguish  cometh  upon  you.-^ 
Then  shall  they  cry  unto  me,  but  I  will  not  answer;  they  shall  seek  me 
carly»but  they  shall  not  find  me.'"    (Pp.  5,  6.) 

In  the  following  passage  he  sets  forth  the  merciful  procedure  of  Al- 
tnighty  God. 

**  )4ay,  the  closer  to  bring  you  into  fellowship,  he  hath  dispatched  from 
Ids  highest  sphere  the  image  of  himself,  to  act  the  Divine  part  among 
earthly  scenes,  and  seeing  we  had  fallen  from  his  ntighbourhood,  and 
could  not  regain  our  last  estate,  hath  he  sent  forth  his  own  son,  made  of  a 
woman,  made  under  the  law,  down  to  otir  sphere,  to  bind  the  link  between 
earth  and  lieaven,  which  seemed  for  ever  to  have  been  broken.  He 
clolhes  tiimself  In  the  raiment  of  fiesh,  he  puts  on  like  passions  and  af- 
fections, and  presents  himself  to  be  beheld,  talked  with,  and  handled  of 
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th«  sons  of  men.  He  opens  up  the  heart  of  God,  and  shows  it  to  be  won* 
clerfully  tender  to  his  fallen  creatures.  He  opens  up  bis  own  heart,  and 
shows  it  devoted  to  death  for  their  restoration.  He  stretches  out  his  hand, 
and  disease  and  death  flee  away.  He  opens  his  lips,  and  loving  kindness 
drops  upon  the  most  sinful  of  men.  He  opens  a  school  of  discipline  for 
heaven,  and  none  is  hindered.  Whosoever  coraes«  he  cherishes  with  food, 
fetched  from  the  storehouse  of  his  creating^  word.  The  elements  be  still- 
etb  over  their  heads,  and  maketh  a  calm.  He  brmgs  hope  from  bejrond 
the  dark  grave,  where  she  lay  shrouded  in  mortality.  Peace  he  coojures 
from  the  troubles  of  the  most  guilty  breast.  The  mourner  he  anoints 
with  tlie  oil  of  joy.  The  mourner  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  he  clothes  witli 
the  garments  of  praise.  He  comforts  all  that  raonrn.  And  what  more 
can  we  say  ?  but  that,  if  the  knowledge  of  death  averted  from  your  heads 
be  joy,  and  the  knowledge  of  offtnces  forgiven  be  contentment,  and  the 
knowledge  reconciled  be  peace,  and  of  heaven  offered  be  glory,  and  the 
fountain  of  wisdom  streaming  forth  be  light,  and  strength  ministered  be 
life  to  the  soul, — then  verily  this  peace,  contentment,  honour,  and  life  is 
yours.  Christian  believers,  through  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  eter- 
nal Son  of  God." 

The  followbg  is  a  forcible  appeal. 

*'  But,  if  you  rather  prefer  the  fortune  of  the  brutes  that  perish,  to  look 
upon  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  eat  the  provision  of  the  day,  to  vegetate^ 
like  a  plant,  through  the  stages  of  life,  and,  like  a  plant,  to  drop,  where 
ye  grew,  and  perish  from  the  memory  of  earth,  having  done  notning,  de* 
mvA  nothing,  expected  nothing  beyond ;  if  this  you  prefer  to  the  other, 
then  have  you  heard  what  you  lose  In  the  present.  Hear  now,  what  you 
lose  througn  eternity! 

<*  You  lose  God's  presence,  in  which  all  creation  rejoiceth.  Yon  kae 
God's  capacity  to  bless  you  with  his  manifold  blessings,  whkh  the-chem* 
bim  and  seraphim  can  speak  of  better  than  a  fallen  man.  You  lose  the 
peace  and  perfect  blessedness  of  heaven,  whkh  from  this  earth  we  can 
hardly  catch  the  vision  of.  Have  you  suffered  spiritual  oppression  and 
drownmg  from  fleshly  appetites  ^  Freedom  from  this  you  lose.  Have 
you  groaned  under  the  general  bondage  of  the  creature,  and  called  for  de.* 
liverance  ?  This  deliverance  you  lose.  Have  you  conceived  pictcH^  of 
quiet  and  peaceful  enjoyment,  amidst  beautiful  and  refreshing  scenes  ? 
The  realities  of  these  ye  lose.  Have  you  felt  the  ravishment  of  Divme 
communirin,  when  the  conscious  soul  breathes  its  raptures,  but  cannot  utter 
tliem  ?  The  eternal  enjoyment  of  these  you  lose.  What  Adam  and  Eve 
enjoyed  within  the  unblemished  paradise  of  Eden,  with  the  presence  of 
God.  you  lose.  What  Peter  ana  John  felt  upon  the  Mount  of  Tianaligii- 
ration,  where  they  would  have  built  tabernacles,  and  dwelt  for  ever,  yoa 
lose.  Can  you,  brethren,  think  of  this  world's  fere  with  contentment  ?  If 
you  are  wicked,  how  do  your  sins  find  vou  out,  or  overhang  yoo  with  de- 
tection !  If  you  are  holy,  how  your  aesires  outrun  your  performaace, 
and  your  knowledge  yoar  power !  How  you  fall,  are  faint,  backsliding, 
are  m  darkness,  are  in  doubt,  are  in  dismay  !  You  are  not  content  with 
this  world's  fare,  you  long  after  something  higher  and  better :  hence  the 
perpetual  clieering  of  hope,  and  instigation  ot  ambition,  and  thirst  after 
novelty,  and  restlessness  to  better  your  condition.  When  man  oometh  to 
wish,  to  expect,  to  labour  or  care  for,  nothhig  higher  or  better  than  his 
present  condition,  he  is  supremely  miserable.  God  hath  left  these  wit- 
nettes  within  our  breasts,  out  of  whose  mouths  to  convict  us.  He  will  say, 
••  Ye  strive  after  something  happier.  Twas  the  labour  of  yonr  life  to 
reach  it.  I  let  down  heaven's  glory  to  your  eager  eyes.  You  pot  it  away. 
Therefore  be  it  put  away  from  your  halntatioQ  for  everl  O  ye,  who  labour 
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by  XoH  and  trouble  lo  exalt  your  condition,  will  ye  not  exalt  it  far  above 
the  level  of  thrones,  or  principalities,  or  any  name  that  is  named  upon  the 
tarth?'    (Pp.  86—88) 

On  the  subject  of  pardon  tiirough  oar  Saviour  Christ,  we  have  the  M* 
lowing  striking  remarks: 

'^  It  there  had  been  any  coodi^on  attached  to  this  boon  of  forgiveness^ 
we  should  have  bten  in  no  better  case  than  before.  If  it  had  been  required 
that,  anterior  to  any  hope  of  pardon  for  past  afTences,  we  should  be  so  to 
advanced  in  obedience,  as  to  be  of  a  reputable  character  for  hones^,  or 
diority,  or  truth,  or  to  be  doing  our  best  to  attain  it,  then  verily  things 
would  have  been  marred  at  the  very  commencement.  For  it  would  have 
been  left  to  self  to  determme  the  measure  of  attainment  upon  which  we 
coald  found  a  claim  to  the  benefit ;  and  the  question  would  have  been  per- 
plexed anew  with  that  uncertain  clement  of  self-adjudication,  which  we 
have  already  shewn  is  enough  to  shake  ihe  stability  of  any  system.  Be- 
sides, from  the  nature  of  man,  which  always  founds 'a  claim  of  right  when 
a  cooditioo  is  present,  it  would  have  soon  lost  the  character  of  a  boon,  and 
fttled  to  malie  the  impresidon  of  a  free  unmerited  gift.  Bui  abcrve  all,  it 
would  have  opened  the  dotir  to  self-esteem  and  partiality,  and  every  kind 
ckf  palliation,  to  Juggle  us  into  the  conceit  of  having;  reached  the  n^ark  at 
which  all  is  safe.  And  being  persuaded  that  we  were  there  arrived,  all 
inducement  to  further  efforts  would  have  been  taken  away  when  there 
was  no  further  advantage  to  be  gained."    (Pp.  177,  178.) 

Our  author  thus  recommends  Jesus  Christ  as  the  best  teacher: 
••  Only  one  man,  of  the  myriads  who  passed  the  darksome  veil,  return*' 
ed  ;  he  paoed  into  the  obscure,  in  the  obscure  he  tarried,  and,  like  the 
rcaly  was  given  up  for  lost  But  forth  he  came  iu  the  greatness  of  his 
strength,  havhtg  conquered  the  powers  beymd.  He  came  not  for  bit  own 
sake,  but  lor  ours ;  to  gi^e  us  note  and  warning  of  what  was  doing  upon  the 
other  side,  and  of  what  fare  we  were  to  expect  for  ever.  And  he  hath 
laid  down  the  simplest  rules  to  guide  us  to  happiness  and  honour,  and  the 
umplest  wamint;  to  keep  us  from  de{;radatian  and  ruin.  In  the  name  of 
reasun  and  consisteDcyi  then,  to  whom  should  we  apply  but  unto  him  who 
knows  so  well,  and  was  never  known,  in  all  he  said,  to  deceive,  in  all  he 
did,  to  injure  ^— To  him,  then,  let  us  go  for  tuition !  And  most  surely  he 
is  tlie  kindest,  most  affectionate,  most  considerate  teaclicr  that  ever  breath- 
ed the  breath  of  knowledge  over  helpless  ignorance.  Away  then  with  our 
fiwn  conjectures,  away  with  the  conjectures  of  other  men,  however  wise 
•io  this  life !  they  know  nothinjc  of  the  hfe  within  the  veil  which  shnmds 
OS  in.  Up  then,  co  to  the  Scriptures,  which  he  uttered  of  himsetf,  or  by 
the  inspiration  of  his  Spirit ;  tliere  let  us  be  stripped  of  all  our  fancied 
kBOwled«;e  of  things  which  we  know  not  in  the  least. .  Under  them  let  us 
coouiience  a  new  childhood,  a  new  scholarship  for  eternity,  and  we  shall 
anrive  at  length  at  that  manhood  of  strength  and  knowledge,  which  shall 
wmftr  fall  away  into  the  dotace  or  seamess  oC  age,  and  shaU  survive  deaths 
and  convev  us  sa£t  through  me  unknown,  to  the  mansion  of  oinr  heavenly 
FatlMT,  whioh  our  great  forerunner  bach  gone  to  prepare  for  onr  reOep^ 
tion.**    (Pp.  515.  5r6.) 

SHffa  impressive  appeals  as  these  deserve  high  praise.  We  record 
tfaem  tn  4he  honour  of  Mr.  Irving.  That  they  are  addressed  to  crowded 
aodSences,  comprising  many  bat  little  accustomed  to  such  plain  dealing 
f>n  the  subject  of  tkeu*  best  interests,  affords  us  high  gratification.  "WhSa 
a  pitT  that  there  should  be  any  drawback  where  there  is  so  nnieh  to  ood»- 
fland,  tkst  mdi  sterlmg  exoc&eaea  should  be  mixed  up  witli  so  large  a 
portian  of  alloy!    We  turn  with  ^luctanee  and  paiafirom  ♦*•'-  * 
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of  passages,  which  show  at  once  what  decided  scriptural  truth  the  work 
4Contaii)s,  and  how  favoiirablj  it  has  impressed  us,  to  the  discharge  of  a 
duty  no  less  important  both  to  the  reader  and  to  the  author,  that  of  ex- 
|K>sing  some  of  its  various  defects  and  errors;  defects  and  errors  which 
affect  not  merely  the  style,  structure,  and  subject  matter  of  the  work,  but^ 
in  some  degree  also,  the  frame  and  temper  of  the  autbor^s  mind. 

We  must  commence  this  class  of  our  remarks  at  the  very  title  page  of 
Mr.  Irving's  book.     When  we  read  the  advertisement  in  the  public  pa- 

Sers,  announcing  "  For  the  Oracles  of  God  ;  Four  Orations.  For 
UDGMENT   TO  COME  ;   All  ARGUMENT  IN  NiNfi  PaRTS,  we   COuld  not 

forbear  a  smile  at  the  pedantic  absurdity  of  such  a  title.  But  when  we 
opened  the  book,  and  found  that  these  "  Four  Orations,"  and  this  "  Ar^ 
gument  in  Nine  Parts,"  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  so  many  ordi- 
nary sermons,  we  felt  real  concern;  because  we  were  satisfied  that  if  it 
had  been  the  auther's  object  to  cover  himself  and  his  wox^  with  ridicule, 
he  could  scarcely  have  devised  a  more  apt  expedient  for  the  purpose. — 
What  might  be  Mr.  Irving's  motives  for  choosing  such  a  title,  or  what 
end  he  expected  to  answer  by  it,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  If, 
indeed,  he  designed  that  his  book,  on  its  annunciation,  should  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  large  pretensions,  and  that  it  should  excite  a  corres- 
ponding lofty  expectation,  his  title  is  not  an  unsuitable  one  for  such  a 
purpose.  But,  putting  every  thing  like  modesty  out  of  the  question, 
what,  on  this  supposition,  we  may  ask,  had  become  of  the  gentleman's 
judgment  and  common  sense  ?  We  had  always  understood  that  to  be 
moderate  in  pretension  and  promise,  even  where  we  hope  to  be  ample  in 
performance,  is  not  only  the  dictate  of  modesty  but  of  discretion.  But 
here,  in  a  title  of  such  magnificent  promise,  as  scarcely  any  performance 
could  justify,  this  wise  principle  is  reversed.  Perhaps,  however,  Mr. 
Irving  only  meant  by  the  adoption  of  the  high-sounding  epithets,  '^  Ora- 
tions and  argument,"  to  procure  more  readers  for  his  sermons,  than  they 
would  be  likely  to  have,  if  sent  forth  under  their  proper  name.  This 
may  be  considered  by  some  as  a  justifiable  Ruse  de  Guerc.  But,  while 
we  are  bold  to  say,  no  such  end  has  been  answered  by  it,  we  must,  for 
our  own  part,  protest  against  every  thing  like  puff  or  trick  in  what  is  con*, 
nected  with  the  Christian  ministry.  The  office  is  degraded  by  it;  and 
the  mighty  theme  to  be  held  forth  disdains  such  aid. 

We  proceed  from  the  title  page  to  the  preface,  which  opens  with  the 
following  paragraph: 

"  It  hath  appeared  to  tlie  Author  of  this  book,  from  more  than  ten  years* 
meditation  on  the  subject,  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  divine 
tnitti  over  the  minds  of  men,  is  the  want  of  its  being  properly  presented 
to  them.  In  this  Christian  country  there  are,  perhaps,  nine-tenths  of  eveiy 
class*  who  know  nothing  at  all  about  the  applications  and  advantages  of 
the  dogle  truths  of  revelation,  or  of  revelation  uken  as  a  whole:  and 
what  they  do  not  know,  they  cannot  lie  expected  to  reverence  or  obey.— -^ 
Tl^  Ignorance,  in  both  the  higher  and  the  lower  orders  of  Heligioo,  as  a 
discemer  of  the  thouphti  and  mtentions  of  the  heart,  is  not  so  much  due 
to  the  want  of  inquisitiveness  on  their  part,  as  to  the  want  of  a  sedulous 
and  skilfiil  ministry  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  it  is  entrusted." 

Of  the  three  sentences,  of  which tliis  paragraph  consists,  one  only* 
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Ibe  intermediate  one,  contains  what  is  true.  When  Mr.  Irving  sajs, 
*"*  In  this  Christian  country,  there  are,  perhaps,  nine^enths  of  every  class 
ivho  know  nothing  at  oil  about  the  applications  and  advantages  of  the  sin- 
gle tnxtfas  of  revelation,  or  of  revelation  taken  as  a  whole/'  we  go  with 
Bim  in  the  assertion:  but  when  he  tells  us,  that  after  ten  years'  medita- 
tion on  the  subject,  it  appears  to  him  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  pro- 
gress of  divine  truth  over  the  minds  of  men,  is  the  want  of  its  being  pro^ 
perly  presented  to  t!icm;  we  beg  leave  to  assture  him,  that  he  has  medita- 
ted, at  least  as  it  respects  this  subject,  to  very  little  purpose,  Mark,  it 
is  of  this  '^  Christian  country."  in  which  every  one  has  access  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  that  Mr.  Irving  is  speaking.  Does  he  mean  to  assert, 
that  divine  truth  is  not  properly  presented  in  iheml  No,  he  can  mean 
no  such  thing;  because,  in  his  orations,  he  has  over  and  over  again  stated 
the  eontraiy.  But  it  has  happened  to  Mr.  Irving,  as  it  almost  aniform- 
ly  does  to  those  who  dogmatize  like  him,  he  has  asserted  a  great  deal 
more  tlmn  he  himself  intended.  This  rash  assertion  cannot  therefore  be 
too  broadly  contradicted.  Divine  truth,  as  Mr.  Irving  has  hunself  ad- 
mitted, is  no  where  presented  in  so  accurate,  luminous,  and  affecting  a 
manner,  as  in  the  Word  of  God.  It  is  therefore  properly  presented  to 
all  who  have  access  to  that  word.  We  must  consequently  look  elsewhere 
lor  the  chief  obstacle  to  its  progress  over  the  minds  of  men.  It  is  onr 
author's  mistake,  as  to  this  ckirf  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  divine  tmtil^ 
thmt  we  desire  particularly  to  expose.  The  nature  and  magnitude  of  that 
mistake  are  rendered  more  apparent  by  the  concluding  sentence  of  this 
paragraph.  ^'  This  ignorance,  both  in  the  higher  and  the  lower  orders, 
of  religion,  as  a  disoerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intentions  of  the  heart, 
is  not  80  much  due  to  the  want  of  inquisitiveness  on  their  part,  as  to  the 
want  of  a  sedulous  and  skilful  ministry  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  it 
is  entrusted."  In  these  passages,  Mr.  Irving's  assertion  is  two-fold; 
first,  that  to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  relative  to  the  chief  ob- 
stacle to  the  progress  of  divine  truth  over  the  mind;  and  secondly,  that 
the  ignorance  of  men  is  not  (as  he  awkwardly  expresses  it)  so  much  due 
to  the  want  of  inquisitiveness  on  their  part,  as  to  the  want  of  a  sedulous 
aqd  skilfiid  ministry.  Now  what  is  the  obvious  state  of  things  around- 
lis,  as  bearing  on  these  assertions?  Are  men  inquisitive,  anxious  and 
sedulous  to  examine  into  divine  truth,  as  to  its  nature,  import,  evidences, 
bearings,  and  applications  to  their  own  case?  No,  they  are  not.  Thou-^ 
sands  and  tens  of  thousands  around  us,  live  and  die  without  ever  exhibit- 
ing any  anxiety  or  interest  on  the  subject,  nay,  manifesting  an  utter  rC'- 
pugnance  to  all  such  studies  and  inquiries;  and  when  divine  tmih  is  forced, 
on  the  attention,  (as  in  the  case  of  some,  from  various  causes,  it  hap^ 
pens  to  be,)  it  immediately  appears  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  its  pro- 
gress over  their  mind  lies,  not  iu  the  want  of  clearness  and  strength  of 
statement,  but  iu  the  very  state,  disposition,  and  tendency  of  the  mind 
itself:  it  unmcdiately  appears  that  man  is  under  the  domineering  influence 
of  a  principle,  as  opposite  to  divine  truth,  as  darkness  is  to  light,  or  as 
evil  is  to  good.  Exactly  corresponding  to  this  state  of  things,  and  sa- 
tisfactorily explanatory  of  it,  is  the  language  of  Scripture.  **  The  car- 
nal mind  is  enmity  against  God."  Rom.  riii.  7.    "The  natioralman  re- 
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ceivetli  not  tbe  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  for  they  are  foolishness  to  him; 
neither  can  he  know  Ihem,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned."  1  Cor. 
'  ii.  14  ^'  This  is  the  condemnation,  tJiat  light  is  come  into  the  world,  and  ^ 
men  loTed  darkness,  rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil."  Johu 
ill.  19.  These  passages  of  Scripture,  and  more  especially  the  words  of  our 
Sariour  in  the  last  quoted  text,  distinctly  aver  that  men  are  in  darkness^ 
while  light  and  knowledge  beam  around  them,  from  an  inherent  prefer- 
ence and  love  of  that  darkness,  and  that  this  siniv^  bias  on  the  affec- 
tions, is  connected  with  and  strengthened  by  the  habitual  evil  course  of  the 
life.  Mr.  Irving's  representation  of  the  subject,  besides  being  unscrip- 
tural  and  erroneous,  is  also  highly  pernicious.  It  furnishes  men  with  an 
excuse  for  their  ignorance.  It  teaches  them  to  plead,  *'  we  are  willing 
to  hear,  nay,  inquisitive  and  anxious  to  be  instructed.  Only  let  truth 
be  fairly  presented  to  us,  and  its  attractions  will  win  their  way  to  our 
bearts.  That  we  are  ignorant  is  our  misfortune,  and  not  our  fault.  The 
fault  lies  at  the  door  of  our  teachers."  The  scriptural  account  of  this 
matter,  on  the  contrary,  charges  our  ignorance  on  ourselves,  as  the  re- 
sult of  our  own  choice,  as  constituting,  therefore,  a  part  of  our  guilt; 
and,  unless  dissipated  by  our  speedily  coming  to  the  light,  as  leading  to 
our  inevitable  condemnation. 

Our  author  is  aware  that,  in  the  paragraph  which  we  have  been  exam- 
inag,  lie  has  conveyed. a  reflection  on  the  clerical  order;  and  therefore 
m  tbe  following  sentence  he  disclaims  any  intention  of  doing  so.  Witk 
what  face  he  could  pen  this  disclaimer  we  cannot  understand;  inasmuch 
aa  in  various  parts  of  his  work  (all  of  which,  may  of  course  be  presumed 
to  have  been  written  before  the  Preface)  he  had  assailed  not  only  differ- 
ent classes  of  the  clei^,  but  the  clergy  as  a  body;  nay,  in  this  very  Pre- 
face he  tells  them  (softening  the  matter,  however,  by  including  himself) 
that  until  they  act  on  the  principle  which  he  lays  down,  they  will  be  with- 
out excuse.  As  we  may  have  occasion  to  advert  to  this  subject  again,  we 
BOW  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  new  rule  or  principle  which  Mr. 
Irving  has  prescribed,  and  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  enforce  and  re- 
commend by  his  own  example,  lie  lays  it  down  in  the  following  pas-» 
sage: 

•<....i^Until  the  servants  ami  ministers  of  the  living  God  do  pass  the  li- 
mits c^  pulpit  theology  and  pulpit  exhortation*  and  take  weapon^  in  their 
bajod,  gathered  out  of  evt-ry  region  in  whipli  tlie  life  of  man  or  his  faculties 
are  intcrestedt  the)*  shall  never  have  rcliKi<^»>  triumph,  and  domineer  in  a 
conntiy,  as  beseemeth  her  high  oridnal,  her  native  majesty,  and  her  eter- 
nity of  freely- bestowed  well  being.  To  this  the  ministers  of  religion  should 
bear  their  attention  to  bf  called,  for  until  they  thus  acquire  the  pass-word 
which  Is  to  coQvey  them  into  every  man's  encampment,  they  s])eak  to  that 
man  from  a  distance  and  at  disadvantage.  It  is  but  a  parley ;  it  is  no  con- 
ference nor  treaty,  nor  hormonious  communication.  To  this  end,  they 
must  discover  new  vehicles  for  conveying  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  into  the 
mmds  of  the  people ;  poetical*  historical,  scientific,  political, and  sentimen- 
tal vehicicik  For  iti  all  these  regions  some  of  tbe  jiopalation  are  domes- 
ticated with  all  their  affections;  who  are  as  dear  in  God's  sight  as  are 
others ;  and  why  they  should  not  be  come  at,  why  means  should  not  be 
taken  to  come  at  tUem,  can  any  good  reason  be  assigned  f  They  prepare 
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raen  for  teaching  gipaiesi  for  teaching  bargemen,  for  teaching  mhcn ;  men 
who  understand  their  ways  of  conceiving  and  estimating  truth ;  why  net 
train  ourselves  for  teaching  imaginative  men»  and  poTitical  naen.  and  legal 
men,  and  medical  men !  and,  having  got  the  key  tc  their  several  cham- 
brrs  of  ddosion  and  resistance,  why  not  enter  in  and  debate  the  matter 
with  their  souls !  Then  they  shall  be  left  without  excuse ;  mean  while,  I 
think,  we  ministers  are  without  excuse.  Moved  by  these  feelings,  1  have 
set  the  example  of  two  new  methods  of  handlmg  religious  truth— r//e  Ora' 
tion^  and  the  Argument,**^-' 

If  by  all  this  Mr.  Irving  onty  meant  that  the  ministers  of  religion 
abould  be  careful  to  cultivate  their  minds,  to  acquire  various  knowMge 
amd  information,  to  exert  their  talents  and  industry,  to  study  the  state  of 
mind  of  their  hearers,  and  apply  with  ardour  to  the  high  duties  of  their 
profession, — bis  exhortation  would  be  unexceptionable,  nay  highly  nn* 
portant,  and  such  as  those  concerned  would  do  well  to  attend  to.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  this  is  not  what  he  means.  All  this  is  old  and  hack- 
neyed; and  no  man  of  common  sense  could  think  of  presenting  himself 
Ynl^  dl  the  airs  of  one  who  had  made  a  discovery,  and  then  hold  np  this 
to  us  as  a  novelty.  Our  author's  expressions  show  that  he  intends  some^ 
thing  beside  and  beyond  all  this.  ^^  The  limits  of  pulpit  theology  and 
pulpit  exhortation,''  he  says,  ^^  must  be  passed,  and  weapons  taken,  gar 
thered  out  of  every  region  in  which  the  life  of  man  or  his  faculties  are 
interested."  The  clergy  are  "  to  train  themsehes  for  teachins  imagma- 
tive,  political,  legal,  and  medical  men:"  and  thus  are  they  to  be  prepar- 
ed for  imitating  the  example  which  Mr.  Irving  has  set  in  his  ^^  two  neif 
methods  of  handling  religious  truth."  Now,  while  it  is  evident  that 
our  author  intends  to  inculcate  something  quite  new  both  in  the  training 
of  ministers,  and  in  the  mode  of  tiieir  mimstrations,  we  must  confess  that 
we  are  unable  tii  find  out  exactly  wherein  this  novelty  is  to  consist.  But, 
so  far  as  we  do  understand  this  new  rule,  we  deprecate  the  introduction 
of  it;  and  we  warn  the  ministers  of  religion  against  it.  Mr.  Irving  is 
himself,  we  presume,  an  example  of  one  formed  on  his  own  rule,  m 
doubt  be  has  trained  himself,  as  he  conceives,  for  teaching  imaginative, 
political,  legal,  and  medical  men.  He  has  our  best  wishes  for  his  success 
in  this  course.  No  class  of  persons  require  more  to  be  imbued  with 
that  kind  of  religious  knowledge  which  is  connected  with  feeling,  than 
tiiose  professional  men;  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  Irving's  efforts 
may  have  the  effect  of  iropressmg  the  Christian  character  on  many  of 
them.  But  sure  we  are  that  he  will  never  do  this,  by  abandoning  his 
own  proper  region  and  going  into  theirs.  Sure  we  are  that  if  any  ima- 
ginative man  ^  made  a  real  Christian  by  Mr.  Irving's  preaching,  it  will 
not  be  by  his  poetical  criticisms,  or  by  his  wild  flights  of  imagination: 
and  we  are  no  less  sure  that  the  cause  of  religion  will  not  be  advanced 
amon^  judicious,  political,  and  le^al  men,  by  idle  vapourings  about  liber- 
ty and  the  puritans,  or  an  unmeanmg  panegyric  on  Mr.  Jeremy  Bentham, 
as  *'  the  shrewdest  jurisconsult  of  the  day." 

We  should  titerefore  condemn  this  new  principle,  even  though  we  had 
no  other  test,  by  which  to  try  it,  than  its  working  and  effects  on  Mr.  Irv- 
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ing  himself.  But  we  have  a  still  more  serious  objectioi^  to  it;  one  whicfi, 
we  should  hope,  will  have  weight  with  our  author  himself,  and  lead  faiar 
to  regard  it  with  less  partiality,  if  not  entirely  to  abandon  it.  It  appears 
to  us  directly  opposed  to  the  rule  authoritatively  laid  down  by  St.  raul, 
and  recommended  by  his  example  and  success.  We  are  presented  with 
that  rule,  and  with  the.  example  of  this  great  apostle,  in  his  own  account 
of  his  preaching  and  doctrine,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  We  refer 
particularly  to  the  First  Epistle,  from  the  17th  verse  of  the  Ist  chapter, 
to  the  7th  verse  of  the  2d  chapter.  Now  let  us  take  Mr.  Irving's  words 
as  we  have  quoted  them,  and  place  them  in  juxta-position  with  those 
of  the  apostle,  and  they  will  present,  if  not  a  complete  contrast,  at  least 
two  things  with  great  and  striking  differences  between  them.  And  here 
let  it  be  noted,  that  the  apostle's  ministry  was  exercised  amonff  various 
classes  of  persons,  differing  in  religious  profession,  rank  of  life,  mental 
attainments,  disposition,  and  conduct;  and  yet  he  employed  one  and  the 
same  means  with  all  those  various  classes;  viz.  the  preaching  of  ^'  Christ 
crucified;''  or  in  other  words,  as  he  explains  it  elsewhere,  the  doctrine 
that  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  and  was  raised  again  for  our  justification; 
by  which  resurrection  from  the  dead,  he  was  ^'  declared  to  be  the  Son  of 
God  with  power."  Whether  he  addressed  the  barbarian  or  the  polished 
citizen  of  Corinth,  the  bondman  or  the  freeman,  the  Jew  or  the  Grentile, 
the  philosopher  or  the  ruler,  this  was  his  theme.  Nay,  this  was  his  theme, 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  other,  not  involved  in,  and  connected  with,  it. 
^'  I  determined,*'  says  he,  ^^  to  know  nothing  among  you,  save  Jesus 
Christ,  and  him  crucified."  He  marshals  before  him  the  professional 
men  of  his  day:  "  Where,"  says  he,  "  is  the  wise,  where  is  the  scribe, 
where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world?"  and  he  tells  them — ^that  God  has 
made  foolish  all  their  wisdom — that  his  preaching  to  them  should  not  be 
on  the  topics  which  their  wisdom  would  approve,  nor  in  the  words 
which  their  wisdom  taught.  He  knew  what  they  approved  and  sought 
after.  "  The  Jews,"  says  he,  "  require  a  sign,  and  the  Greeks  seek 
after  wisdom."  But  he  mentions  these  things  only  to  renounce  them. 
"We  preach,**  says  this  faithful  servant  of  tlie  cross,  "Christ  cruci- 
fied, to  the  Jews  a  stumbling  block,  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness;" 
and  that,  "  not  in  the  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom."  Is  there,  we 
ask,  in  all  this,  any  thing  of  an  example  for  the  ministers  of  religion  to 
imitate  ?  Is  there  here  any  thing  authoritative  and  binding  ?  Was  it  by  this 
simple,  but  mighty  and  overpowering  doctrine  of  the  cross,  that  St.  Paul, 
and  the  other  servants  of  Christ,  in  that  and  the  following  age,  subdued 
all  opposition,  and  "  turned  the  world  upside  down?"  Was  it,  on  the 
contrary,  by  a  departure  from  this  simplicity  of  doctrine  and  preaching,^ 
and  by  an  admixture  of  the  philosophy  of  the  day,  and  by  affecting  the 
eloquence,  and  imitating  the  arts  of  the  teachers  of  that  philosophy, — 
that,  in  a  succeeding  age,  Christianity  was  corrupted  and  debased  into  a 
mere  secular  system?  Let  these  questions  be  weighed  and  answered. 
Let  the  apostle's  language  and  example  be  seriously  meditated  on;  and. 
then  let  the  conscientious  minister  of  religion  decide  whether  he  can 
adopt  Mr.  Irving's  "  new  method  of  handling  religious  truth." 
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The  ambition  of  novelty,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  has  been  a  snare  to 
Mr.  Inringy  througbont  the  whole  of  his  work.  We  may  trace  to  it 
msuaj  of  the  blots  and  errors  of  his  production.  It  has  led  biro,  for  ex-* 
ample,  to  find  fault  with  that  in  others,  which,  immediately  after,  only  in 
different  words,  he  inculcates  himself;  to  condemn  things  which  good  men 
hare  been  accustomed  to  approve  and  recommend;  and  also  to  refine  in 
such  a  way  upon  some  of  the  plainest  subjects,  as  to  render  his  state- 
ments concerning  them  unintelligible,  and,  not  nnfrequently,  even  ridicu- 
lous.    We  shall  furnish  a  few  instances  of  this. 

In  his  first  oration,  he  says: 

•*  Having  no  taste  whatever  for  the  mean  estimates  which  are  made* 
and  tlie  coarse  invectives  that  are  vented  against  human  nature,  which 
though  true  in  the  main,  are  often  in  the  manner  so  unfeeling  and  triumph- 
ant, as  to  reveal  hot  zeal,  rather  than  tender  and  deep  sorrow,  we  will  not 
give  into  this  popular  strain." 

Now  whatever  may  be  our  views  of  human  nature,  we  have  no  more 
taste  for  coarse  invective  than  Mr.  Irving  himself;  and  we  agree  with 
him,  that  it  is  with  tender  and  deep  sorrow,  and,  we  will  add,  with  deep 
humility  also,  that  the  corruptions  and  evils  of  human  nature  should  be 
exposed.  But  now  let  us  hear  Mr.  Irving  himself  in  the  very  next  sen- 
tence. 

**  It  is  a  tmth  by  experience  revealed,  that  though  there  be  in  man  most 
ndde  faculties,  and  a  nature  restless  after  the  knowledge  and  truth  of 
\hiogs-~there  are,  towards  God  and  his  revealed  will,  an  indisposition  and 
a  regardlessness.  It  is  most  true,  that  nature  b  unwilling  to  the  subject 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  soul  is  previously  possessed  with  adverse  inter- 
ests :  the  world  hath  laid  an  embargo  on  her  faculties,  and  monopolized 
them  to  herself;  old  habit  hath  perhaps  added  his  almost  incurable  cal- 
lousness :  and  the  enemy  of  God  and  man  is  skilful  to  defend  what  he  hath 
already  won.  So  circumstanced,  and  every  man  is  so  circumstiinced,  we 
come  to  the  audience  of  the  word  of  God,  and  listen  in  worse  tune  than 
a  wanton  to  a  sermon,  or  a  hardened  knave  to  a  judicial  address." 

Now  it  is  rather  with  a  bad  grace  that  the  writer  of  all  this  finds  fault 
wllh  others  for  making  a  mean  estimate  of  human  nature;  and  it  strikes 
us  that  there  is  something  very  like  coarseness  here,  in  Mr.  Irving's  own 
language. 

Agam,  in  his  oration  '^  on  the  manner  of  consulting  the  oracles  of 
€rod/'  he  says: 

**  Holding  of  the  same  superstition,  is  the  practice  of  drawing  nigh  to 
the  word,  in  sickness,  affliction,  and  approaching  dissolution,  asifa  charm 
s^ainst  the  present  evil,  or  an  invocation  of  the  future  good.**—"  And  for 
snidying  his  will,  it  is  of  no  importance,  save  to  perform  it  in  the  face  of 
all  opposition  from  within  and  without ;  therefore,  of  all  seasons,  sick* 
ness  and  af!liction«-when  we  are  disabled  from  action,  and  in  part  also 
from  thought— is,  it  seems  to  me,  the  season  least  proper  for  t\\e  perusal 
of  the  word." 

In  our  former  quotation  we  found  our  author  throwing  out  a  disparag- 
ing insinuation  against  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  for  doing  what  he  pro- 
ccseds  hunself  to  do  in  the  very  next  sentence,  i.  e.  making  a  mean  esti- 
mate of  human  nature.    In  the  passage  before  us  he  condemns  what  good 
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men  bave  united  in  recommending,  vis,  drawing  nigh  to  tbe  word  of  God^ 
in  affliction,  and  sickness,  and  approaching  dissolution.  No  doubt  tbejr 
are  deeply  criminal  K-bo  draw  ni^  to  it  only  at  sucb  seasons,  tbat  is, 
wbo  neglect  it  at  otber  tiroes;  so  are  tbej  also  wbo  read  it  at  tbose 
times,  as  if  it  were  ^'  a  cbarm  asainst  present  evil,  or  an  inrocation  of 
tbe  future  good."  But  tbe  reamng  at  any  time  with  sucb  a  ieelin?  in 
view,  is  no  less  bad,  than  in  sickness  or  affliction:  and  to  say,  tbat  of  all 
seasons,  sickness  and  affliction  is  tbe  one  least  proper  for  tiie  perusal  of 
it,  is  ix>  make  an  assertion  in  tbe  very  teeth  of  all  experience,  as  well  as 
directly  contradictory  of  tbe  word  of  God  itself.  We  stop  not  to  prove 
this:  but  we  hasten  to  ask  Mr.  Irving  bow  he  should  act  if  summoned  to 
tbe  bouse  of  mourning,  or  to  tbe  bed  of  sickness  or  death  to  visit  an  anx- 
ious but  ignorant  fellow-sinner?  Would  be  refuse  to  attend?  or  if  be 
gave  bis  attendance,  we  should  be  glad  to  know,  for  what  purpose  it 
would  be  ?  Would  it  be  to  tell  &e  inquiring,  dying  sinner,  to  shut  up 
bis.  Bible,  inasmuch  as  that,  ^'  of  all  seasons,  was  the  least  proper  one  for 
examining  it?"  Would  it  be  to  tell  him  that  ^^bis  concern  about  tbe 
name  and  word  of  God  was  a  symptom  only  of  bis  weakness?"  No:  we 
are  persuaded,  tiiat  in  such  awful,  trying  circumstances,  he  would  act^ 
better  part:  be  would  turn  his  back  on  his  unscriptural  theory,  and  in  bis 
practice  identify  himself  with  his  brethren,  the  ministers  of  good  tidii^ 
andpeace. 

We  subjoin  tbe  following  curious  specimen  of  tbe  uncommon  phrase- 
ology which  our  author  sometimes  employs,  as  well  as  of  tbe  nice  distinc- 
tions and  subtle  refinements  by  which  he  too  often  obscures  his  subject: 

*'  You  will  be  alarmed,  when  we  carnr  our  censure  against  the  common 
spirit  of  dealing  with  it  (i.  e.  the  Word  of  Grod,  as  a  duty.  Not  that  but 
it  is  a  duty  to  peruse  the  Word  of  God,  bot  that  it  is  something  infinitely 
higher.  Duty  means  a  verdict  of  conscience  in  its  t»ehatf.  Now  consci- 
ence is  not  an  independent  power,  at  the  bidding  of  which  the  word  abides 
to  be  opened,  and  at  its  forbidding  to  continue  sealed;  bot  the  word,  let 
conscience  bid  or  forbid,  stands  forth  dressed  in  its  own  awful  sanctions-^ 
Believe  and  live— -Believe  not  and  die.  If  conscience  have  added  her 
voice  ahso,  that  is  another  sanction,  tnit  a  sanction  which  is  not  needful  to 
be  superadded." 

Again,  he  says: 

**  To  bmd  this  tie  (i.  e,  the  rdaiion  between  tbe  Creator  and  the  crea« 
ture)  nothing  will  suffice  but  strong  and  stubborn  necessity.  Duty,  in  truth* 
is  the  very  lowest  conception  of  it— privilege  is  a  higher— honour  higher* 
happiness  and  delij^ht  a  higher  still.  But  duty  may  be  suspended  by  more 
pressing  duty — privileges  may  be  foregone  and  honour  forgot,  and  the 
sense  ot  haopiness  grow  dull ;  but  this  of  listening  to  his  voice  who  plants 
tbe  sense  ot  duty,  bestows  privilege,  honour,  and  hajAMUess,  and  our  ev- 
ery  other  faculty,  Is  before  all  these,  and  is  equalled  by  nothing  but  the 
stubbomest  necessity.  We  should  hear  his  voice  as  the  sun  and  stars  do 
In  therr  Courses,  as  tbe  restful  element  of  earth  doth  in  its  settled  habita- 
tion. His  voice  Is  our  law,  which  It  is  sacrileee,  worse  than  rebellion,  to 
dls6bey«  He  keeps  ^e  bands  of  oar  being  together.  I»s  voice  is  tbe  char*  ' 
ter  of  our  existence*  which  belnc  disobeyed,  we  should  run  «eaimihtt»tk% 
as  our  great  father  would  bave  done,  had  BotGod  in  aien^  givenr  «is  a  se^ 
cond  chance,  by  erecting  the  platform  of  our  behig  npon  the  new  coodltioo 
of  im)bJition*  diScreiit  from  tbat  of  all  known 
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In  eoBclasion,  he  adds: 

••  Necessity,  therefore,  I  say,  slrdng  and  eternal  necessity,  is  that  which 
joins  the  link  between  the  creature  and  the  Creator,  and  makes  man  in- 
cumbent to  the  voice  of  God." 

Perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  find,  in  the  same  compass,  in  any  au* 
thor,  more  of  what  is  absurd  and  ridiculous,  than  Mr.  Irving  has  contri- 
ved to  crowd  into  these  few  sentences.  He  commences  by  levelling  his 
censure  against  dealing  with  the  Word  of  God  as  'a  duty.  He  then  ac- 
knowledges that  it  is  a  duty  to  read  it;  but  admonishes  us  that  we  are 
not  to  read  it  on  account  of  its  being  a  duty.  Duty  means,  he  tells  us, 
a  verdict  of  conscience  in  its  behalf.  If  so,  we  might  conclude,  that  if 
this  verdict  be  in  behalf  of  the  Word,  we  should  read  it.  But  this,  it 
seems,  would  be  an  erroneous  conclusion;  because  conscience  is  not  an 
independent  power,  and  the  Word  does  not  "  abide  to  be  opened  at  its 
bidding,  nor  at  its  forbidding,  to  continue  sealed;  but  the  word,  let  con- 
science bid  or  forbid,  stands  forth,  dressed  in  its  own  awful  sanction 

Believe  and  live — Believe  not  and  die.'*  Now  this  means,  if  it  mean  any 
thing  at  all,  that  we  are  to  read  the  word,  whether  it  be  our  duty  to  read 
it  or  not.  Next  comes  the  binding  of  the  tie  between  our  Creator  and 
us;  for  which,  we  are  told,  nothing  will  suffice  but  strong  and  stubborn 
necessity.  "  Then  we  should  hear  his  voice,  as  the  sun  and  stars  do  in 
their  courses— as  the  restful  element  of  earth  doth  in  its  settled  habitation.'* 
How  is  that,  do  we  ask?  Our  ^tutbor  throws  no  light  on  the  subject; 
feut  hastens  to  inform  us,  that  "  His  voice  is  our  charter;"  that  he  has 
given  m  '^  a  second  chance,  that  we  may  escape  running  into  annihila-> 
tion;"  and  tiiat  he  has  done  this,  "  by  erecting  the  platform  of  our  being, 
upon  the  condition  of  our  probation;'*  and  subjoins  the  following  lumin- 
ous and  very  consolatory  assurance  of  the,  whole  matter;  "  Necessity, 
therefore,  I  say,  strong  and  eternal  necessity  is  that  which  jgins  the  link 
between  the  creature  and  the  Creator,  and  makes  man  incumbent  to  the 
T<Hce  of  God."  Unquestionably  Mr.  Irving  deserves  the  praise  of  ori- 
ginalily  in  all  this,  as  well  as  that  of  being  faithful  to  his  own  principle^ 
that  of  ^^  passing  the  limits  of  pulpit  theology  and  pulpit  exhortation.'* 
But  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  a  large  portion  of'  his  readers  will  be 
of  opinion  with  us,  that,  in  this  instance  at  least,  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter if  he  had  ^<  abided"  within  them. 

That  part  of  Mr.  Irving's  argument  on  judgment  to  come,  entitlecf, 
^*  Preliminaries  to  solemn  Judgment,"  requires  special  notice.  It  opens 
by  stating  the  fact,  that 

"  God  has  appointed  a  day  in  which  he  will  call  an  account  of  the  good 
and  the  evil,  and  make  a  grand  and  notable  decision  between  those  vhp 
regarded  him,  and  those  who  regarded  him  not." 

Of  this  soleitin  account  he  remarks — 

V  That  though  it  be  ^  subject  of  pure  revelation,  it  is  one  which  may  be 
handled  with  great  deference  to  human  reason,  and  to  our  natural  senti- 
ments of  justice ;  and  therefore  he  solicits  from  his  readers  a  lively  exer- 
cise of  all  bis  faculties,  and  a  ready  proposal  of  all  his  doubts ;  his  ob* 
ject  being,  not  to  overawe  him  %vith  terrific  descriptions  of  things  unseen, 
in  which  imagination  may  at  liberty  disporti  but  to  convince  aim  bow 
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consonant  thingt  revealed  are  to  the  best  sentimeDts  and  intere&ts  of  man* 
kind," 

That  ftings  revealed  are  consonaDt  to  wbat  ought  to  be  the  sentiments^ 
and  to  what  actually  are  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  is  unquestionable. 
But  it  occurs,  that  Mr.  Irving  set  himself  a  very  difficult  and  trymg,  ad 
well  as  unnecessary  task,  when  he  undertook  to  handle  this  subject  of 
**  pure  revelation"  with  "  great  deference  to  human  reason,  and  to  our 
natural  sentiments  of  -justice.*'  In  a  matter  of  pure  revelati«nj^  the  pro* 
vince  of  human  reason,  after  having  ascertained  that  it  is  really  a  reve- 
lation, lies  simply  in  investigating  its  true  and  proper  meaning,  bearing, 
and  application.  When  it  has  done  this,  nothmg  more  remains,  than  im- 
plicitly and  cordially  to  acquiesce  in  it,  as  what  is  wisest  and  best.  There 
IS  no  point  of  divine  revelation  in  which  it  is  of  more  consequence  to 
keep  this  principle  constantly  in  view,  than  in  that  of  a  judgment  to  come. 
Unhappily  oror  author  has  frequentlj^  lost  sight  of  it  in  the  course  of 
this  cnapter.  j^t  contains,  however,  some  thmgs  which  are  excellent  and 
striking,  whicK  it  will  be  a  grateful  office  to  render  prominent,  before  we 
enter  on  the  disagreeable  task  of  exposing  what  is  erroneous  and  mis- 
ehievoos.  The  manner  in  which  he  proposes  to  treat  the  subject  is  ex- 
plained as  follows: 

**  In  order,  therefore,  to  curry  the  reason  of  men  along  with  us  into  this 
solemn  subject  of  judj^ment  to  conne,  we  shall  consider  the  doubts  and  dif- 
ficulties which  the  mind  hath  in  meditating  the  transactions  of  the  great 
day,  and  endeavour  to  render  the  best  resolution  of  them  in  our  power,  bo- 
fare  entering  upon  the  very  article  of  the  judgment,  and  the  principle 
npoa  wbidi  it  proceeds.  These  preliminary  doubts  and  hesitations  are 
ot  two  classes;  one  arising  from  the  difficulties  of  conception,  and  the 
odier  arising  from  oor  i^prehensions,  lest  justice  should  be  violated.''-^ 
(P.  269.) 

Of  the  first  class  of  doubts  he  says: 

**  They  spring  from  ruminating  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  work  to  be 
performed,  and  the  incredible  multitude  to  be  judged.  When  we  would 
grapple  with  the  subiect,  conception  is  stunned,  and  calculation  confound- 
ed, and  a  most  unpteasant  incertitude  induced  upon  the  mind.  Our  slow 
moving  faculties  cannot  reckon  the  countless  multitudes,  and  our  subdivi^ 
sions  dt  time  cannot  find  moments  for  the  execution  of  the  mighty  work. 
The  details  of  each  case  reaching  to  the  inmost  thought,  the  diacrimina- 
tk»  ef  thefar  varkras  merit  and  demerit,  with  the  proportionate  award  of 
justice  to  each,  seem  a  weary  work,  for  which  infinite  time,  as  well  as  Al- 
mighty faculties  are  required.  Taking  advantage  of  this  confu^on  of  the 
mcuHies  of  concepdoo,  many  evil  suggestions  enter  into  the  mind,  and  de- 
stroy the  great  effect  which  the  revelation  of  judgment  to  come  is  design- 
ed to  produce.  One  thmks  he  will  pass  muster  in  such  a  crowd,  and  that 
ke  need  not  take  the  matter  to  heart;  another,  that  he  will  find  a  sort  of 
oounteaance  in  die  multitudes  that  are  worse  than  he ;  a  third,  that  if  he 
be  conderonedi  it  will  be  in  the  company  of  those  whose  company  he 
preferred  on  earth,  and  will  continue  to  prefer,  so  long  as  he  continues  to 
be  himself:  and  thus  the  whole  power  ot  the  revelation  is  laid  prostrate/* 
(Pp.2ro.27i.)  *^ 

Our  author  obviates  all  objections  of  this  kind,  in  the  usual  and  only 
proper  way  offing  it,'by  a  reference  to  tlie  infinite  intelligence  and  af- 
mighfy  power  of  God;  showing  at  the  same  time,  that  similar  objections 
may  be  urged  against  almost  every  other  part  of  divine  revelation,  if  we 
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attempt  to  dire  Into  tlie  method  hj  which  they  are  to  be  carried  into  ef- 
fect; and  '^  thus  out  of  all  the  good  which  there  is  in  the  revelation  of 
creation  and  providence,  it  were  easy  to  escape."  Thus,  for  example,  as 
it  re^>ects  creation.  It  is  stated  in  Scripture  that  God  created  man  of 
the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  that  he  formed  Gve  of  a  rib  from  Adam's  ude. 
This,  he  justly  remarks,  as  it  stands  in  the  divine  word,  is  a  sublime  let* 
son  of  Grod*8  power  and  our  humble  origin,  and  of  liie  common  incorpo- 
rate nature  of  man  and  woman ;  but  if  we  come  to  task  our  powers  of  com- 
prehension, we  are  punished  for  our  presumption  by  the  avid  scepticism 
and  barrenness  of  heart  which  comes  over  us.  In  like  manner  it  hap- 
pens, he  shows,  that  out  of  the  comforts  of  Providence,  the  wisest  of 
men  have  been  beguiled  by  the  nicety  and*importunateness  of  their  re- 
search. 

**  They  have  reasoned  of  the  multitude  of  God's  avocations  throoghont 
the  peopled  universe,  in  every  star  imaginmg  the  centre  of  some  revolv- 
ing system,  in  every  system  the  dwelling  place  of  various  tribes  of  behig8» 
until  they  had  the  Almighty  so  occnpied  as  neither  to  have  tioie  nor  care 
lor  our  paldiy  earth.  And  with  respect  to  the  earth  itself,  they  are  over- 
whehned  by  the  consideration  of  the  myriads  who  dwell  therein,  and 
their  own  insignificant  place  among  so  many ;  and  thus  they  escape  into 
a  heartless  indifference  and  a  wreckless  independence  towards  their 
Creator.- 

All  this  he  truly  observes, 
^  "^  Ariseth  from  their  subdividing,  by  active  calculation,  the  great  wOrk 
which  God  hath  to  do,  without,  at  the  same  time,  multiplying  the  powtr 
of  the  Almighty,  to  discharge  it  all,  untroubled  and  undtsturbod.** 

And  hefrids, 

**  That  equally  fatal  results  are  wrought  by  the  same  unrestraiiied  ap- 
petite for  speculation  in  the  great  work  of  redemption." 

He  treats  next  of  the  forms  with  which  Judgment  i^  presented  to  us  iw 
Scripture,  viz, 

**  The  ushering  in  of  the  solemn  day,  by  the  archangel  and  the  trump 
of  God ;  the  white  throne  of  judgment,  with  the  Judge  tliat  sitteth  there- 
on;  the  glorious  company  of  angels;  the  opening  of  the  books }  in  Which 
stands  recorded  every  man's  account  of  good  and  ill ;  the  sdemn  sepK. 
ratSoD  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  of  the  two  great  divisioiis  of  m^  and 
their  separate  verdicts  of  Uesstng  and  cursing.'* 

Of  these,  lie  says, 

«'Th^  are  no  more  to  be  understood  by  the  letter,  thaA  odiers  of  the 
woffea  oi  G«d,  bat  to  be  taken  as  an  iange  or  device  of  the  trabsactiens« 
dene  witit  the  beat  simttitttde  that  the  earth  contahii.  Itwere,theitfore,he 
intimates,  a  vain  thing  to  puaadeimaniiatiofi,  and  peqtoccoaceptioii  with 
the  detaHi  thereof  with  the  array  -ot  a  human  asaze,  or  the  bustle  of  a 
jadgment-seat,  where  all  the  world  was  to  appear,  and  to  be  taken  suc- 
cemvdy  onder  cognizance  of  the  judge;  for,  instantly,  immensity  ovef- 
vHieltta  ttenhoiightv  and  stupifies  the  feeffng,  the  crowd  forms  a  she!- 
ter  to  the  fears,  and  the  compai^,  the  inhamerable  companioiie  of  oar 
li^givea  a^  cheer  to  the  misgiving  heart  We  tiirow  onnehrea  loose* 
there&ve,  ha  says,  from  the  details  of  the  ritual,  and  aim  at  nothipg  but 
to  preserve  the  spirit  oi  the  transaction ;  not  but  that  these  details  are 
h^ly  uselal,  and  in  the  very  best  keeping  with  the  majesty  and  terror  of 
fte  i^«ie,^  sei^ng  to  convey  ideas  and  imaghmidtaa  of  ^  great  event,  and 
to  embody  it  to  die  mind.'* 
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He  then  gives  his  view  of  the  Judgment  in  the  following  words; 

**  If  I  were  to  venture  an  opinion,  it  would  be  this:  that  the  action  wiU 
take  place,  not  by  a  successive  summons  of  each  individual,  and  a  sue- 
cessive  inquisition  of  his  case,  but  by  an  instantaneous  separation  of  the 
classes,  the  one  from  the  other.  Kor  do  I  fancy  to  myself  the  bodily  pre* 
sence  of  any  judge,  or  the  utterance  by  his  lips  of  vocal  sounds,  altnoogli 
it  be  80  written,  any  more  than  I  fancy  a  loud  voice  to  have  been  uttered 
by  the  Eternal  for  the  light  to  come  forth,  or  any  other  part  of  the  mate- 
rial universe  to  arise  into  being.  I^ut  I  rather  think  it  to  be  more  conge- 
nial to  the  other  works  uf  God,  when  it  is  imagined  that  these  souls*  and 
the  bo<Ues  created  for  their  use,  will  be  planted,  without  knowing  how, 
each  class  in  the  abodes  prepared  for  them  ;  and  that  they  will  not  be 
consulted  about  the  equity  o&the  measure.  God  will  leave  them  to  find 
out  the  rectitude  of  the  proceeding,  as  he  left  us  to  find  out  the  rectitude 
of  his  proceeding  at  the  fall." 

Now  this  is  a  mode  oC  treating  the  plain  statements  of  Scripture,  to 
which  we  have  2  decided  objection.  We  perceive  no  difficulty  in  con- 
dueting  the  last  judgment  on  the  precise  plan  laid  do^vn  in  the  sacred  vo- 
lume, taking  into  account  whose  power  is  to  be  employed  in  that  great 
transaction.  .  If  Mr.  Irving  be  allowed  to  exercise  his  fancy  on  the  events 
of  the  creation,  and  of  the  judgment,  we  see  no  reason  why  a  similar 
liberty  should  not  be  granted  with  respect  to  the  fall  of  our  &^t  parents, 
and  the  events  with  which  it  is  connected.  We  have  been  accustomed^ 
in  common  with  those  who  regard  the  Bible  as  a  book  which  is  not  to 
be  trifled  with,  to  reprobate  that  system  vidiich  represents  the  account  of 
Adam's  transgression  and  its  consequenaes,  as  a  figure  or  allegory.  But, 
if  the  account  of  creation,  (connected  as  it  is  with  that  transgression,)  and 
of  judgment,  (resulting  as  it  does  from  that  tran^ession,)  be  clothed  in 
%ure,  we  cannot  understand  how  the  idea  of  figure  can  be  excluded  from 
the  fall.  We  have,  besides  this,  another  objection  to  Mr.  Irving*s  mode 
of  interpretation,  grounded  on  a  principle  of  his  own.  He  re^lrds  the 
description  of  Judgment  in  the  Scriptures,  as  a  form  of  expres^on,  used 
to  meet  the  various  faculties  of  human  nature  j  as  fancy,  fear,  hope,  pain, 
or  pleasure.  Now  this  would  be  a  good  reason  for  leaving  such  form  of 
expression  just  as  we  find  it:  but  it  is  certainly  a  very  bad  reason  for  en- 
deavouring to  set  it  aside,  or  to  detract  from  its  Torce  and.  meaning.  On 
Mr.  Irving's  own  showing,  Ahnighty  God  designed,  by  a  certain  form  of 
speech,  to  convey  to  the  human  mind,  and  to  impress  deeply  upon  it,  cer* 
tain  truths  which  could  not  be  so  efiectually  imparted  in  any  other  way. 
Surely,  then,  he  rather  injures  than  serves  the  cause  of  religion,  who 
would  substitute  his  own  glosses  and  conjectures,  instead  of  that  expresr 
sive  language  which  it  seemed  best  to  the  Divine  wisdom  to  adopt. 

Our  author  proceeds,  in  the  next  place,  to  remark,  that  there  still  re- 
main two  previous  questions  for  examination;  one,  as  to  <<  God's  ability 
to  have  in  mind  all  that  every  creature  has  thoij^ht,  said,  and  done,  so 
as  to  divide  destiny  with  such  dexterous  arbitration  among  them  all;"  (by 
the  vray],  it  is  by  no  means  from  admiration  of  this  phraseology,  that  we 
quote  it,)  the  other,  as  to  yur  asttisfaction  witb^  said  acquiescence  in,  tho 
verdict. 
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As  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  that  which  respects  God's  MUty^ 
we  are  utterij  at  a  loss  how  Mr.  Irving  could  make  any  question  about 
it;  or  think  it  necessary  to  enter  into  any  explanation  or  proof  of  it.  It 
is  a  thing  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  God;  so  completely  so,  that  om- 
niscience has  heen  uniformly  regarded  as  an  essential  attribute  of  Dei^, 
by  all  those  who  have  acknowledged  that  there  is  ^'  one  living  and  true 
God."  We  cannot,  therefore,  btit  consider  our  author's  disquisition  on  this 
point,  as  so  many  words  thrown  away,  or  as  a  mere  trifling;  but  it  be- 
comes more  than  trifling,  when  he  proceeds  gravely  to  move  the  question, 
as  to  whether  the  Divine  Being  "  can  ever  forget! !"  Passing  over,  how- 
ever, his  elaborate  proof  that  "  €rod  can  never  forget,"  we  come  to  his 
second  preliminary  question,  which  he  states  thus; 

**  How  we  ourselves  shall  be  conscious  of  the  justice  of  the  dedsioo» 
which  God  hath  the  knowledge  and  the  wisdom  to  discern  ?^ 

To  this  question  we  should,  without  hesitation,  give  the  following  plain 
and  obvious  answer:  we  should  say,  that  when  we  enter  into  that  state, 
where  the  mists  of  ignorance  shall  be  cleared  away,  where  interest,  pre- 
judice, and  passion,  shall  no  longer  exert  their  darkening  and  perverting 
influence,  where  we  shall  '^  see  even  as  we  are  seen,  and  know  even  as 
we  are  known,"  every  thing  will  appear  to  us  in  its  naked  truth  and  re- 
ality. What  we  have  done,  what  we  have  been,  what  we  are,  will  all  at 
once  flash  on  our  minds,  with  an  overwhehning  conviction.  The  excuses, 
palliations,  pleas,  and  justifications,  with  which  we  now  impose  on  each 
other,  and,  alas!  too  often  on  ourselves,  will  no  longer  be  thought  of,  ex- 
cept as  constituting  a  part  of  our  guilt.  Such  is,  we  conceive,  the  ra- 
tional, as  well  .as  scriptural  answer  to  Mr.  Irving's  second  preliminary 
question.  His  answer  to  it  is  of  a  veiy  difierent  kind.  Before  we  pro- 
ceed to  examine  it,  we  must  apply  ourselves  to  the  following  extraordi- 
nary principle  which  he  lays  down,  in  order  to  evince  the  importance  of 
his  question: 

''It  18  of  the  essence  of  justice,  that  the  various  offences  of  which  one 
is  accused,  should  be  brought  home  to  his  consciousness  and  convictiony 
before  be  can  be  fairly  condemned.*' 

We  should'  be  curious  to  know,  from  what  *^  shrewd  jurisconsult," 
Mr.  Irving  learned  this  notion,  about  ^*  the  essence  of  justice. "  Wherever 
he  got  it,  we  suspect  its  soundness;  we  doubt  that  it  would  work  well; 
and  we  invite  him  to  bring  it  to  the  test  of  the  following  matter  of  fact. 
It  happened  to  us  to  have  witnessed  the  last  moments  of  a  highly-talent- 
ed,* and,  in  many  respects,  amiable  young  man;  who,  though  gifted  with 
various  advantages  of  education,  fortune,  and  station,  engaged  in  trea- 
sonable jMractices,  headed  an  insurrectTon,  in  which  the  murder  of  a  high 
and  venerated  judicial  character,  and  many  other  enormities,  were  per- 
petrated; and,  in  conseouence,  was  arrested,  tried,  and,  on  ihe  clearest 
evidence,  convicted,  and  condemned  to  die.  To  the  last  moment  (Ttdiile 
be  unfeignedly  deplored  die  murder,  which  he  represented  as  unpremedi- 

•  A  word  of  recent  comage,  which  might  do  very  well  for  the  flippant 
pages  of  Lady  Mmrgim,  or  the  fi^tian  Reclamations  of  Mr.  Fbilllps*  O.  CX 
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tated,  and  contingent,)  he  justified  the  treason,  gloried  in  bis  pnnc^Te» 
an  d  design,  and,  regarding  himself  a  martyr  in  ^  cause  of  liberty,  died 
mtb  a  mild  composure  and  fortitude,  which  drew  tears  from  many  aa 
eye.  Now,  according  to  our  author's  principle,  this  young  man  was  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  murdered;  for,  that  which  is  of  the  essence  of 
justice  was  wanting  in  bis  case:  his  crime  was  never  brought  home  to 
bis  consciousness  and  conriction,  and  therefore  he  could  not  be  fairlf 
condemned.  It  matters  not  that  every  one  else  was  satisfied  of  bis  guilt; 
that  which  is  ^^  of  the  essence  of  justice,"  was  wanting  in  bis  case.  Mr. 
Irving  is  possessed  of  less  acuteness  than  we  give  him  credit  for,  or,  af- 
ter trying  his  principle  by  some  such'  test  as  the  above,  he  vnll  be  dispen- 
sed to  give  it  back  to  the  shrewd  jurisconsult,  from  whom  he  learned  it. 

We  come  now  to  our  author's  direct  statements,  in  answer  to  this  his> 
second  preliminary  question. 

"  It  is  a  nice  quesdon,"  he  says*  ^  requiring  a  nice  solution ;"  and  he 
adds,  ''Into  this  difficult  inquiry  I  entei^  not  without  hopes  of  casting  light 
Qpon  a  subject  hitherto  dark  and  intricate,  which  will  need  no*  smalt  in- 
vestigatioo,  and  will  reward  it  with  most  impressive  results,  most  neces* 
sary  to  the  underManding  oiJthe  issues  after  death." 

His  first  position  is,  that  there  must  pass  upon  the  soul  when  disem- 
bodied, various  changes,  of  which  it  is  not  impossible,  though  difficult,  to- 
discern  the  nature  and  the  effects;  for,  though  non&have  returned  to  telly 
we  all  Suffer  pao'tie]  deaths,  from  the  effect  of  which  it  is  possible  to  rea*^ 
son  as  to  the  effect  of  dissolution  itself. 

"  The  first  thing,"  he  says, «» I  perceive  in  death,  is  the  great  change^ 
that  it  win  make  in  enhancing  the  past  and  future  over  the  present.  I  think 
It  will  go  bard  to  annihilate  the  present  altogether.  In  oqr  present  condi* 
tion,  things  that  are  past  are  spoken  of  as  dead  or  out  of  eadstence,  and 
things  that  are  to  come  are  sooken  of  as  unborn,  and  things  present  alone 
as  being  in  real  existence.— Present  things  hit  the  sense,  and  our  senses 
carry  socb  a  weight  in  the  empire  of  the  mind,  being  its  five  great  intel- 
ligencers with  the  outward  world,  that  they  have  deluded  her  into  the  no- 
tion that  they  are  the  five  elements  of  her  extitence.  Now  that  she  hatli 
an  existence  independent  of  them«  is  manifested  by  her  occupation  m  si- 
lence and  solitude,  when  she  will  close  her  senses,  and  have  a  glad  or 
gloomy  season  cf  active  cogitation ;  nay,  she  will  grow  into  such  abaorp- 
tioD  with  her  inward  being,  as  to  lose  the  consciousness  of  things  pas»ns 
around ;  she  will  sit  in  bustling  places,  yet  bear  no  noise :  move  along  the 
crowded  streets,  yet  behdd  no  spectacles ;  consume  her  meals,  yet  taste 
DO  savours;  and  though  you  surround  the  body  witb  discomforts,  and  sti^jt 
the  senses  with  acntest  pain,  the  sonl  which  bath  past  herrnsa^  or  virtue  to 
reflea  on,  or  future  triumphs  to  anticipate,  will  smile  in  the  midst  of  tor- 
ture, and  grow  insensible  to  torment— In  all  which  cases,  the  life  d[  the 
past  and  future,  is  triumphant  over  the  life  of  the  present.'* 

Now  we  venture  to  affirm  that  much  of  this  is  quite  new  to  our  read- 
ers. We  question,  for  instance,  whether  any  of  them  have  hs^iened 
to  light  upon  the  description  of  person  for  which  this  picture  has  beea 
drawn;r— a  gentleman  in  his  ^'  ^xd  or  gloomy  season  of  active  oogitar 
tion;"  so  lost  to  the  consciousness  of  things  passii^  around  him,  that 
he  can  sit  in  bustling  phu)es^the  Stock  Exchange,  for  example,  but  bear 
00  noise;  or  motiog  aloBg  Cbeapside^  yet  behold  no  spedtucles;  or  eiA 
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\m  dinner  mtbout  tasting  the  savour  of  it. — In  a  word,  so  absorbed  in 
faeroisDi)  yirtne,  and  triumphs^  as  to  continue  qaite  insensible,  though  f  ou 
weve  to  give  bim  a  good  horsewhipping,  or  duck  him  in  a  horse-pond. 
For  our  part,  it  has  never  been  our  good  fortune  t9  meet  any  one  in  sucb 
«  ^^  gay  or  glad  season  of  active  cogitation/'  with  the  single  exception 
of  one  gentieman  on  his  way  to  Betfalem  ho^ital,  and  therefore  we  hope 
to  be  excused  from  building  much  on  the  theory  which  this  description  is 
adduced  to  support. 

But  our  author  presents  us  with  still  more  curious  matter  about  past, 
present,  and  future. 

**  In  troth,"  he  says,  **  the  present,  both  for  its  briefness,  and  the  brief- 
ness of  all  its  seotiments,  is  incomparably  the  least  significant  pairt  of  hu- 
jBan  existence,  and  it  approximates  a  man  to  the  lower  animals  accord-  , 
tag  as  his  affections  are  set  thereon.  With  a  true  man,  the  present  i^ 
prizable  only  as  it  cometh  out  of  the  womb  of  past  anticipation,  bringing: 
things  hoped  for  to  hand,  and  as  it  may  be  wrought  up  into  the  issue  of 
our  schemes  for  well  developing  the  future.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  the  > 
present  would  fall  altogether  out  of  sight,  were  it  not  for  this  constant  copif^ 
versatioo  which  the  soul  is  forced  by  the  senses  to  maintain  with  outwafd 
things,  and  even  by  that  necessity  scarcely  keeps  its  ground  In  wise  an^ 
enlightened  spirits ;  it  is  manifest  that  when  that  necessity  ceaseth,  as  it 
docfa  at  death,  the  past  and  the  future  will  come  to  all  in  all  to  man.  In 
proof  of  which,  behold  the  existence  of  one  who  is  immured  in  a  solitary 
dangeoa,  and  diut  hi  from  the  mxasion  of  the  outward  woiid— his  present 
rxtstence  is  nothings  his  past  Is  all ;  he  goeth  over  and  over  the  days  of 
his  Kfe,  the  accidents  and  actions  of  which  come  forth  as  oat  of  tw'iligfat. 
He  remembers,  and  recalls,  and^ecovers  from  the  wastes  of  obKvion,  un- 
til he  wonders  at  the  strength  of  Ms  memory.  Set  open  to  him  a  hope 
of  ddiverance,  and  consuming  the  gloomy  days  and  weary  months  between, 
be  already  lives  with  the  future  yet  unborn.  And  the  present  is  used  only* 
to  consume  his  food,  which  he  almost  nauseated,  and  he  notches  upon  bis 
tally  or  makes  upon  the  wall  one  solitary  mark,  Its  only  memorial.'' 

This  also  is  new,  and  passing  strange.  We  have  been  taught,  an<l 
hitherto  we  have  been  simple  enough  to  remember  the  lesson,  that  the 
present  is,  of  all  other  periods,  the  most  important.  The  past,  we  have 
been  told,  though  it  is  gone  for  ever,  has  left  behind  its  errors  and  its 
evils,  the  cure  for  which  the  present  is  to  supply;  and,  as  for  the  future, 
it  is  the  present  which  is  to  give  to  it  a  form  and  a  complexion,  either  of 
happiness  or  misery.  Accordingly,  "  Carpe  diem,*'  is  the  maxim  of  a 
aiffewd  heathen  poet,  and  "  Redeeming  the  time,"  is  the  exhortation  of 
jn  inspired  apostle.  Mr.  Irving,  on  the  contrary,  tells  us  that "  the  pre- 
sent is  incomparably  the  least  significant  part  of  human  existence;"  so 
much  so,  that  '^  it  scarcely  keeps  its  ground  in  wise  and  enlightened  spir« 
its.'*  And  he  has  ^ven  us  a  proof  or  illustration  of  this.  He  has  pre- 
sented us  with  a  prisoner,  immured  in  a  solitary  dungeon.  Unhappy 
mortd!  someone  is  ready  to  exclaim,^ — In  what  slow  and  lingering 
wretchedness  does  be  count  the  tedious  moments  as  they  pass!  In  the 
misery  of  the  present,  all  that  was  joyous  in  the  past  is  forgotten;  while 
the  future  is  overspread  with  blackness  and  night!  Surely  the  iron  hath 
entered  into  his  soul!  Stop^gentle  reader,  you  are  wasting  your  compas- 
sion.    This  solitary  prisoner  in  his  dungeon  feels  nothing  of  iron  or 
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woe.  ^^  The  present  is  nothing  to  him.  The  past  is  all;  and  he  runs 
over  its  accidents  and  actions  with  wonder  at  the  strength  of  his  memo- 
ry"  Nay,  the  past  is  not  all  to  him:  for  already  he  lives  with  th^fu- 
ture  yet  unhorn:  and  between  the  joys  of  the  pas^  and  the  bright  visions 
of  the  future,  be  can  scarcely  snatch  ^  moment  of  the  present  to  scratch 
a  mark  on  his  tally  or  his  wall. 

"  Now,"  says  our  author,  with  an  air  of  becoming  triumph,  "  Now 
you  are  prepared  to  understand  how  it  will  be  with  man,  when  he  is  dis- 
embodied. We  shall  proceed  to  give  the  substance  of  his  information 
on  the  subject,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his  own  words. 

•«  The  body,  which  contained  the  senses,  lies  mouldering  in  the  grave. 
The  link  is  broken  or  wasted  away,  which  joined  the  soul  to  the  enjoy- 
ments or  troubles  of  the  present  world.  No  new  material  investments  are 
given  to  her,  whereby  to  move  again  amidst  these  material  things.  *  Till 
the  resurrection  she  shall  be  disunited  ;  and  then,  being  rejoined  by  her 
former  companion,  the^  shall  be  submitted  to  material  scenes,  again  to 
suffer  or  enjoy.  What  is  there  now  to  occupy  the  soul  ?  There  arc  no 
sensations  nor  pursuits  to  take  her  off" from  ae It-knowledge  and  self-exami* 
nation.  Now  seeing  it  is  the  fact,  that  when  the  soul  is  delivered  from  sur- 
rounding and  disturoing  objects,  and  occupying  sensations,  she  recovereth 
with  wonderful  rapidity  the  lost  impressions  df  the  past,  and  ascertainetii 
with  much  judgment  iker  present  condition,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  . 
when  she  hath  suffered  her  great  separation,  she  will  be  burily  occupied 
with  recovering  from  the  past  all  her  experience,  and  observing  all  her 
condition.  Indeed  I  can  see  no  other  ocbupation  to  which  she  can  devote 
herself  in  her  purely  spiritual  existence,  save  of  this  of  revoking  from 
oblivion  all  the  past,  and  calling  up  from  the  future  all  things  dreaded  or 
hoped  for.  Therefore  she  will  doat  and  dream  over  her  condition,  live 
all  the  past  over  again,  and  float  away  into  the  future.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, that  whatever  she  doth  recover  will  stand  out  before  her  in  a  light 
altogether  new,  and  that  she  will  pass  upon  herself  other  judgments  than 
those  with  which  she  is  at  present  content.  Witness  when  you  are  laid 
on  a  bed  of  sickness,  how  you  ruminate,  and  reflect,  and  turn  the  eye  in- 
ward, upon  the  state  of  your  soul ;  how  Offended  conscience  raiseth  up  her 
voice,  and  future  fears  come  trooping  up,  like  spirits  froni  the  realms  of 
night.  What  then  shall  be  the  nature  of  our  reflections,  when  we  are 
disembodied  in  very  truth,  and  the  world  ts  escaped  into  the  land  of  vis- 
ions ?  Then  I  truly  ween  there  will  be  a  scrutiny  and  a  self-arraignment 
more  severe  than  hath  ever  passed  in  monkish  cell  or  hermit^s  cave.  The 
loul  will  unfold  the  leaves  ot  her  experience,  which  since  they  were  en- 
graven, had  never  before  been  turned  out  to  her  inspection.  The  glorious 
colours  which  illumine  them  are  |;oiie;  the  pomp,  the  vaiuty,  the  applause 
the  sensual  joy«  and  there  is  nothing  left  but  the  blank  and  bare  engraving 
upon  the  tablet ;  and  conscience  is  its  severe  interpreter,  not  worldly  inte- 
terest,  ambition,  or  folly ;  and  there  is  no  companionship  of  fellows  or  mas- 
ters in  wickedness  to  keep  us  in  heart ;  and  there  is  no  hope  of  amend- 
ment to  chase  self-accusation,  no  voice  of  consolation,  no  preaching  of  re- 
covery,  no  sound  of  salvation ;  all  is  blank  solitude,  spiritual  nakedness^ 
stark  necessity,  and  changeless  fate.  The  soul  must  have  an  irksome  time 
of  it,  if  so  be  that  it  hath  lent  no  ear  to  the  admonitions  of  its  better  part, 
and  to  the  counsels  of  God  which  sustaineth  these.  It  afi'rights  me  while 
I  write  to  think  of  it.  Such  is  the  light  upon  this  difficult  subject  of  the 
wicked  soul's  condition,  till  judgment,  which  I  can  derive  fram  the  simple 
consideration  of  her  being  separated  from  ^er  former  companion,  and 
driven  upon  her  spiritual  resources  of  reflection  and  hope.    But  as  this  is 
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nn  inquiry  which  concerns  an  important  portioD  of  human  destinjr,  and 
^ecides  the  question  of  the  soul's  preparation  for  and  acquiescence  in  the 
iud^fnent,  1  count  it  worth  the  while  to  push  this  inquiry  into  the  change 
brought  about  by  death*  as  far  as  our  faculties  can  eo  with  clear  discem- 
mtnt"  (Pp.  292,  293,  294,  &c.) 

It  would  have  been  well  for  our  Author's  character  and  usefulness  as 
a  religious  teacher,  bad  he  checked  his  inquiries  at  the  point  idiere 
"  clear  discernment"  failed  bira.  Unhappily  he  has  pushed  them  far  be- 
yond the  utmost  stretch  of  the  ^^  human  faculties;"  and  thus  has  brought 
discredit  on  himself,  and,  which  is  worse,  on  that  cause  which  we  really 
believe  it  is  his  main  object  to  advance.  We  shall  not  follow  him  in  his 
reveries;  but  that  our  readers  may  have  some  idea  of  what  he  is  aiming 
at,  in  this  long  disquisition,  we  subjoin  the  conclusion  of  it  in  his  own 
words. 

**  In  short  (for  we  wander  without  bounds  in  this  sea  of  discourse)  from 
all  these  considerations  which  have  been  mentioned,  and  many  more,  it 
seemeth  to  me  that  death  hath  no  sooner  planted  his  pale  signet  upon  the 
cold  brow  of  our  body,  than  a  first  initiatory  judgment  hath  us  in  its  hold  ; 
a  first  paradise,  or  a  first  hell  instantly  ensueth.  All  the  past  comes  floating 
down,  and  all  the  future  comes  bearing  up  ;  they  near  us,  they  possess  ua* 
and  the  soul  is  engirdled,  as  it  were,  in  a  ring  of  events  touching  her  on 
every  side,  and  communicating  each  one  a  stound  of  pain  or  a  relish  of 
joy."    (P.  310.) 

Agab, 

**  During  the  long  intervals,  therefore,  from  the  stroke  of  death,  till  the 
trump  of  God  shall  ring  in  death's  astonbbed  ear,  the  soul  is,  as  it 
were,  by  the  necessity  of  her  existence,  forced  to  engage  herself  with  the 
work  of  self-examination  and  self-trial.  according  to  the  best  standard 
which  during  life  she  knew.  If  she  was  enlightened  upon  the  divine  con- 
stitution, then,  according  to  the  rule  thereof,  she  will  examine  herself, 
and  soon  ascertain  whether  she  held  it  in  reverence,  and  took  the  appoin- 
ted measures  to  obey  it,  or  whether  she  cast  it  behind  her  back  or  trod  it 
under  foot.  If,  again,  she  had  no  revelation  of  God,  but  had  to  depend 
on  the  light  of  nature  alone,  then  she  will  try  herself  according  to  that 
light,  and  discover  whether  she  made  virtue  or  vice  her  delight,  good  or 
evil  her  God." 

In  fine,  as  far  as  we  can  discover  our  Author's  meaning  in  this  chap- 
ter, amidst  the  heap  of  words  and  figures  with  which  it  is  overspread,  it 
is  this,  that  the  soul  at  death  is  cast  into  some  solitary  place,  where  it 
dwells  alone,  and  is  set  hard  at  work  to  discover  whether  it  has  heen 
good  or  wicked,  while  united  with  the  hody,  and  thus  to  prepare  itself  for 
the  sentence  which  the  judge  will  pronounce  upon  it  at  Uie  resurrection; 
duri^  which  process,  it  seems,  it  will  work  itself  into  intolerable  tor- 
ture, or  unspeakable  delight,  according  as  its  state  may  have  been  while 
in  the  body.  Nay,  this  is  not  all,  for  from  a  hint  thrown  out,  that  in  this 
state,  "  some  perception  of  a  Saviour  may  possibly  be  revealed  to  the 
virtuous  of  other  communions,"  (t.  e.  we  presume,  to  the  heathen  to 
whom  a  Saviour  had  not  in  this  life  been  unfolded)  a  very  important  and 
arduous  piece  of  work  is  reserved  for  the  soul  to  engage  in  immediately 
after  death,  which  will  afford  it  abundant  occupation  till  the  judgment, 
if,  even  then,  it  shall  be  completed. 

JANUART,  1824;— 50.  261 .  70 
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All  this  18  TC17  absurd,  and  it  is  deeplj  to  be  deplored  that  a  man  of 
Mr.  Irving's  powers  and  good  iDtentions,  should  preach  and  publish  it. 
But  it  is  infinitely  worse  that  he  should  have  the  hardihood,  after  telling 
us,  in  the  outset,  that  this  is  a  discoverj  of  his  own,  that  it  is  a  "  cast- 
ing of  light  upon  a  subject  hitherto  dark  and  untreated,"  to  attempt  at  last 
to  impose  it  as  a  thing  taught  and  sanctioned  by  tlie  Bible.  Our  readers 
will  scarcely  believe  that  Mr.  Irving  has  found  authority  for  all  ihis  pre- 
parative purgatorial  process  which  we  soul  is  to  undergo  after  death,  in 
^^  the  parable  of  Lazarus  and  the  rich  man,  the  promise  to  the  penitent 
thief  on  the  cross,  the  entrancing  of  St.  Paul,  the  visions  of  St.  John,, 
and  the  constant  aJhisions  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  judgment  and 
coming  of  Christ,  as  immediately  at  hand." 

The  necessity  of  bringing  this  article  to  an  immediate  close,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  length  to  which  it  has  run,  prevents  our  noticing  several 
other  parts  of  the  work  to  which  we  had  intended  to  advert.  Vfe  cannot 
conclude,  however,  without  a  word  or  two  on  Mr.  Irving's  style,  which, 
in  common  with  most  of  his  readers,  we  consider  as  superlatively,  and  itt 
many  places,  ridiculously,  unnatural  and  affected.  There  is  scarcely  a 
single  sentence  in  the  volume  simply  and  naturally  expressed.  He  would 
do  well,  if  he  means  to  appear  again  as  an  author,  to  Uke  the  same  pains 
to  get  rid  of  his  style,  which  it  must  have  cost  him  to  acquire  it.  Fre- 
quently have  we  been  ready  to  exclaim,  as  we  toiled  through  his  heavy 
sentences,  what  labour  has  been  bestowed  in  fabricating  this  cumbrous 
and  unnatural  mass. 

We  had  intended  to  animadvert  on  the  self-sufficiency  and  arrogance 
which  Mr.  Irving  betrays  in  too  many  parts  of  his  work;  and  also  on 
his  attack  on  a  certain  class  of  the  established  clergy.  But  on  the  first 
of  these  subjects,  we  feel  disposed,  on  further  consideration,  to  exercise 
lenity.  Considering  the  infirmity  of  human  nature,  it  is  not  surprising, 
that  our  Author's  success  as  a  preacher  should  have  the  effect  of  making 
him  forget  himself.  And,  in  this  respect,  we  confidently  look  for  amend- 
ment. On  the  other  point  it  appears  to  us,  on  mature  reflection,  that  the 
merits  of  the  party  attacked  must  be  very  questionable  indeed,  if  that 
attack  can  injure  them.  Their  religious  sentiments  and  their  character 
are  brfore  the  public.  The  judicious  part  of  that  public  will  decide  for 
themselves. 


^ROM  Blackwood's  magazine. 

LETTERS    OF   TIMOTHY    TICKLER,   ESQ.   TO   EMI- 
NENT UTERARY  CHARACTERS. 

Tb  aiomot  Campbelly  Esq,  Editor  of  the  JViw  Jtfim(%  Magazvtu. 

Dear  Tom, — It  is  now  about  twenty  years  since  you  and  I  turned 
into  Johnny  Bowie's,  to  wash  the  dust  out  of  our  throats  with  a  pint  of 
Gile's  ale,  if  I  remember  right,  though  perhaps  it  might  have  been  with 
a  crown  bowl  of  punch.     You  were  then  a  young  man  of  high  reputation 
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^^eserredljT  high,  for  you  had  published  the  Pleasnres  of  Hope.  Toar 
fancied  schemes  of  future  life  were  brilliant ;  and  no  wonder.  Scott 
had  scarcely  appeared  in  our  literature  ;  Byron  was  a  boy  at  Harrow ; 
Wordsworth  a  butt  of  derision  to  the  shallow  creatures  who  exercised 
the  art  critical  in  those  days  ;  Coleridge  was  dreaming  as  at  present ; 
Southcy  had  not  published  his  great  poems,  and  was  under  a  sort  of 
cloud  ;  Darwin  was  gradually  getting  voted  a  bore  of  the  first  magni- 
tude ;  this  Magasine  was  among  the  things  uncreated — nay,  I  may  say, 
tmhoped  for  or  uncoficeiTcd  ;  and,  positii^y,  you  were  alone,  the  rising 
star  of  our  poetical  world.  We  freely  discussed  your  pro^Mcts.  Thou^ 
at  that  date  Time  had  not  thinned  my  flowing  hsuur,  as  he  has  done  since, 
and  be  hanged  to  him,  nor  bent  me  in  his  iron  hand,  as  he  has  vainly  at- 
tempted to  do,  still  I  was  so  much  your  senior  as  to  entitle  me  to  give 
advice  even  to  a  man  of  your  surprising  talents.  Like  St  Paul  at  the 
feet  of  Gamaliel,  the  docter  of  laws,  you  listened  to  the  voice  of  mj 
instmctions,  while  in  social  conversation  we  sluiced  over  our  ivories  the 
ever-to-be-honoured  extract  of  Sir  John  Bariey-com.  With  a  mild 
suavity,  I  pointed  out  a  path  of  glory  to  you  ;  and  the  beaming  of  your 
intelligent  eye,  and  the  heartfelt  pressure  which  you  occasionally  gave 
my  hand,  showed  that  you  appreciated  my  intentions. 

Wc  have  never  met  since.  You  went  to  London,  and  I  fixed  perma- 
nently in  Southside.  You  dwelt  in  the  throng  and  bustle  of  men,  amid 
the  intercourse  of  wits  and  sages,  in  the  noise  and  tumult  of  civilixatioD 
— ^I,  in  the  silent  hills^  in  the  heart  of  the  glories  of  nature,  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  simple  and  mirefined.  But  think  not  ihst  I  was  an  ineuri- 
ous  q>ectator  of  your  progress.  I  rejoiced  in  the  estimation  in  which 
you  were  held.  I  shall  never  be  ashamed  of  the  national  feelmg  which 
makes  us  Scotchmen  proud  of  one  another's  success  throughout  the 
world,  and  ready  to  promote  it.  It  is  a  higher  feather  m  our  cap  than 
the  grand  name  of  "  the  nation  of  gentieraen,"  or  "  the  modem  Athens," 
or  '^  the  dwellers  under  the  pillars  of  the  Parthenon."  You  did  not, 
indeed,  do  as  much  as  I  expected  ;  but  what  you  did  was  of  tiie  first 
order.  I  forgave  the  un-nationali^  of  the  spirit  which  directedyour 
choice  of  such  subjects  for  your  ete^t  muse  as  ^^  Crcrtrude  of  Wyo- 
ming," and  the  "  Exile  of  Erin,"  because  I  knew  you  were  a  Whig, 


and^coropelled,  et^fficio,  to  chaht  the  nraises  of  rebellion,  successful 
or  unsuccessful,  "  all  over  the  world ;"  particularly  when,  as  in  tiie 
Irish  case,  it  is  marked  with  unmitigated  ferocity  of  murder  and  confla- 
gration. I  forgave  it,  I  say.  for  the  sake  of  "  the  Mariners  of  En^and/' 
*^  the  Battle  of  the  Baltic,"  and  ^<  Our  Countrymen  in  Flanders."  It 
would  be  absurd  were  I  at  this  time  of  day  to  compliment  you  on  "  Lo- 
chiel,"  and  "  O'Connor's  Child,"  when  every  body  has  them  by  heftrt 
i  own  I  did  not  like  to  see  you  at  task-work  for  the  booksellers  ;  but  I 
remembered  that  those  who  lived  to  please,  should  please  to  live.  Above 
si&y  I  did  not  approve  of  your  new  connexion  with  Colbum's  Magazine. 
There  is  something  nasty  and  plagiary  in  the  very  name  ;  and,  little  as  I 
value  Sir  Pythagoras,*  I  sympathized  with  his  indignation  against  this 

[•  The  nickname  of  Sir  Richard  Philips,  who  eats  no  meat.    O.  O.] 
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robbery  of  his  title.  I  was  sorry,  besides,  to  see  you  put  yourself  at  tiie 
bead  of  sucb  capons  as  cackle  for  that  periodical— making  yourself  Ba* 
shaw  of  a  band  of  Balaamites,  Commander-in-Chief  of  a  Company  of 
crestlcss  Cockatoos.  (There,  by  the  by,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  apt  allite- 
ration's artful  aid. J  But  that  is  your  look-out,  not  mine;  I  hope  you 
find  your  account  in  it. 

It  is  concerning  a  passage  in  your  Magazine  for  September  that  I  am 
now  addressing  you.  Let  me  again  revert  to  the  last  evening  I  hiaul  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  at  Johnny  Dowie's.  Ymi  may  remember  we 
had  been  sitting  in  one  of  the  tiniest  of  the  tiny  cribs  of  that  celebrated 
man,  who  is  now  gathered  to  bis  fathers,  employed  as  I  have  already 
mentioned.  Why  do  I  dwell  on  such  trifles  ?  Simply  because  I  never 
have  thought  of  that  evening  without  pleasure.  On  leaving  the  house, 
the  morning- sun  was  ilhuninating  the  lofty  tenements  of  the  old  town. 
"  Good  night,"  said  I,  "  Thomas,  or  rather,  good  morning.  God  bles« 
you  through  life,  and  make  you  an  honour  to  the  land  of  your  birth, 
lou  are,  I  perceive,  Thomas,  a  Whig — endeavour,  notwithstanding,  to 
be  an  honest  man.  Be,  if  possible  a  gentleman.  I  know  that  it  is  a 
hard  task  I  am  imposing;  but  do,  Thomas,  Whig  as  you  are,  try  to  be  a 
gentleman  throughout  life."  To  do  you  justice,  you  have  kept  to  my 
advice,  and  are,  I  am  ha[^y  to  say,  a  gentleman  in  all  members  absolute, 
**  in  entrails,  heart,  and  head,  liver  and  reins."  On  you  Whiggery  baa 
not  wrought  all  its  usual  effect.  There  are  some  constitutions  wbieh  re- 
sist the  most  mortal  poisons;  and  as  I  know  that  there  have  been  bibbers 
of  laudanum,  and  swallowers  of  corrosive  sublimate,  so  I  can  admit  that 
in  some  rare  instances  I  have  heard  of  Whigs  being  gentlemen,  and  am 
happy  to  say,  for  old  acquaintance'  sake,  that  you  are  one  of  that  infini- 
tisimally  small  body.  If  I  did  not  think  you  were,  I  should  not  waste 
this  pretty  sheet  of  foolscap  upon  you. 

Such  a  tribute,  however,  I  cannot  pay  to  your  employers.  Some  of 
them  are  merely  asses;  but  others  have  not. even  that  excuse.  Let  me 
ask  you,  Mr.  Thomes  Campbell,  why  you  permit  Mr.  William  Hazlitt, 
the  modern  Pygmalion,  to  ifll  your  pages  with  gross,  scurrilous,  and  low- 
lived abuse  of  people,  whom  such  a  roan  should  not  be  permitted  to  name. 
Jeffirev,  we  all  know,  he  called  "  the  Prince  of  Critics,  and  the  King  of 
Men; '  and  Agamemnon  the  Second  was  so  tickled  i)y  the  compliment, 
so  bamboozled  by  the  blarney,  that,  without  further  inquiry,  he  let  him 
loose  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  an  article  which,  I  flatter  myself,  I 
utterly  demolished  in  my  last  letter  to  North.*'  But  I  do  not  remember 
that  you  have  been  daubed  over  by  the  dirty  butter  of  his  applause,  so 
that  you  cannot  make  even  that  miserable  apology.  Were  I  speaking 
merely  as  a  Magaziner,  as  a  friend  to  my  dear  friend  Christopher,  I 
should  rejoice  in  your  infatuation,  in  the  injury  inflicted  on  a  rival  estab- 
lishment; but  both  Kit  and  I  are  above  that  feeling.  You  may  be  sure 
it  would  please  us  more  to  hear  of  what  would  redound  to  your  honour 
and  advantage,  than  what  could  lower  you,  or  any  thing  with  which  yoo 

*  [Ch^stopher  North,  the  nominal  editor  of  Blackwood's  Magazme.  O.  O  ] 
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liave  thought  proper  to  connect  yourself,  in  the  estimation  of  the  public. 
That  Hazlitt's  being  even  suspected  of  writing  in  your  pay  must  do  this, 
is  too  clear,  too  axiomatic,  for  roe  to  say  a  word  on  the  Subject.  But 
that  you  should  hire  him  to  vent  personal  abuse  on  men  of  genius,  is 
going  too  far;  and,  as  a  friend,  I  must  shortly  expostulate  with  you  on 
the  subject. 

You  have,  no  doubt,  heard  people  sometimes  complain  of  what  it 
pleases  them  to  call  the  scurrilities  of  Kit's  Magazine.  You  have  seen 
JeSrey,  afraid  to  say  it,  keep  hinting  at  the  accusation.  You  have 
read  the  lamentations  of  this  very  Hazlitt  about  it ;  and  if  you  take  up 
tbe  Liberal,  which  of  course  you  do  professionally,  you  will  hear  the 
vennin  yelping  to  the  same  tune.  Now,  all  the  fraternity  know  that 
they  are  lying.  We  might  be  as  scurrilous  as  a  Billingsgate  basket- 
woman,  or  as  "  legal  Brougham,  the  moral  chimney-sweeper,"  (as  Byron 
calk  him,)  had  we  been  Whigs,  without  exciting  reprehension,  or,  had 
we  been  stupid  Tories,  without  being  clamoured  against.  But  Tories 
we  are,  and,  still  worse,  clever  Tories;  and,  worst  of  all,  Tories  em- 
ployed in  demolishing  Whiggery.  Hinc  illoi  lacripnx — hence  the 
squeaking  of  the  base  creatures  crouching  under  us.  Any  lie  that  could 
tend  to  annoy  us,  was  a  fair  weapon;  and  the  best  they  could  think  of, 
was  this  charge  of  personal  scurrility.  We  beg  leave  to  deny  it;  but 
suppose  it  for  a  moment  true,  will  you,  Mr.  Thomas,  have  the  goodness 
te  find  any  thing  in  our  pages  which  can,  in  personality,  compare  with 
this  character  of  Mr.  Fuseli,  which  you  have  printed,  Mr.  Thomas,  and 
wliich  you  have  paid  for.  Tbe  vermin  who  vnote  it,  has,  it  appears, 
sufiered  some  slight  from  that  great  man,  and  accordingly  we  are  told, 
that 

**  His  (Faseirs)  ideas  are  gnarled*  hard,  and  distorted  like— his  fea- 
tures ;  his  theories,  stalking  and  straddle-legged  like — his  gait  ;  his 
proj(;cts,  aspiring  and  gigantic  like— -HIS  gestures;  his  performance, 
uncouth  and  dwarfish  hke^His  person.    His  pictures  are  also  like  Aim- 

self,  WITH  EYE  BALLS  OF  STONE  STUCK  IN  RIMS  OF  TIN.  AND    MUS- 
CLES TWISTED  TOGETHER  LIKE  ROPES  OR  WIRES."— ^^<rw  Monthly 

Jfa^r/liir,No.XXXIII.p.  214. 

Yes,  Mr.  Campbell,  that  is  the  language  you  have  used  towards  Mr. 
Puseli.  I  say  you  have  used,  for  the  fellow  who  wrote  it  is  below  even 
contempt.  Fuseli  would  be  degraded  if  he  horse-whipped  k'xm;  he 
might  order  his  footman  to  kick  him,  perhaps,  but  he  would  in  that  case 
owe  an  apology  to  the  flunky  for  employing  him  in  such  dirty  work.  I 
say  it  is  to  you  he  is  to  look  for  reoress  for  this  brutal  attack,  which4s 
about  the  vdest  thing  I  lave  seen  for  a  long  time,  even  among  the  vile 
nesses  of  Whiggery.  What,  sir!  do  you  think,  that  because  Mr.  Fu- 
seU  is  a  great  painter,  yon  are  to  take  indecent  liberties  with  his  person? 
Do  you  think  yourself  entitled  to  abuse  the  outward  configuration  given 
Lira  hjr  his  Creator,  which  neither  you  nor  he  could  alter?  Do  you  think 
it  just  and  gentlemanlike  criticism  on  his  works  to  fling  ribald  jests  on 
his/eah«res,  his  gaii^  his  gestures^  his  pe^'son,  his  eye-^aUs,  and  his  mus- 
clesl  If  you  do,  Mr.  Campbell,  you  are  sadly  altered  for  the  worse. 
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Misery,  thej  saj,  brings  a  man  in  contact  with  strange  bed-fellows;  so^ 
it  would  appoATy  does  editing.  Had  any  man^  three  years  ago,  told  me, 
that  Thomas  Campbell,  the  author  of  the  "  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  of 
«  Gertrude,"  of  «  O'Connor's  ChUd,"  of  the  "  Mariners  of  England," 
would  he  guilty  of  such  filth,  I  am  pretty  sure  the  answer  would  be  to 
pull  him  fay  the  nose.  What  the  motive  of  the  fellow,  whose  pen  traced 
the  words,  was,  I,  of  course,  cannot  tell — perhaps  Fuseli  dischai^ed 
him  from  the  situation  of  colour-grinder,  a  post  to  which  he  might  as- 
pire through  vanity;  but,  that  you,  Mr.  Campbell,  should,  in  cold  blood, 
have  sent  such  a  piece  of  offal  to  the  press,  does  both  astonish  and 
grieve  me.  I  hope  we  shall  have  an  ampte  apology  to  Fuseli  in  your 
next  number;  if  we  have  not,  I  shall  only  conclude,  that  he  despises  the 
ijuarter  from  which  the  attack  has  come — and  just  think  of  that!  Fuseli 
the  painter,  despising  Campbell  the  poet! 

I  ou  may,  perhaps,  remember  what  an  outcry  was  raised  here,  in  Ed- 
inburgh, I  mean,  against  Hogg's  incomparable  jetx-d'esprtf ,  the  Chaldee 
MS.  Even  yet  Uie  things  about  the  Scotsman  keep  carping  at  it. 
There  was  some  cant  mixed  up  with  the  cry,  such  as  ^*  insult  offered  to 
scriptural  language,"  ^'  parody  on  Ezekiel,"  &c. ;  but  that,  you  know, 
was  not  the  real  ground  of  offence.  It  was  complained  that  it  was  per- 
sonal, and  reflected  on  bodily  defect  or  misfortune.  A  Ions  time  after 
it  was  published,  this  complaint  was  renewed  with  all  the  bitterness  of 
envious  hate,  by  an  infatuated  editor  of  a  Magazine,  in  that  brutal  se- 
ries of  attacks  on  us  which  produced  such  lamentable  results. 

Now,  if  a  verse  or  two  of  this  Manuscript  did  transgress  in  this  sort, 
much  may  be  said  in  its  excuse,  for  the  people  who  gathered  about  Con- 
stable's periodical,  were  so  utterly  obscure,  poor  gassetteers,  and  other 
such  third-rate  Grub-street  folk,  that  there  was  no  way  of  describing 
them  without  alluding  to  their  a;^earance.  They  had  done  nothing  by 
which  they  could  be  known— they  were  merely  good-for-nothing  hacks, 
who  had  banded  themselves  together  to  put  down,  in  obedience  to  their 
employers'  tradesmen-like  views,  a  rival  magazine.  How  then  could 
Hogg  avoid  describing  their  persons,  if  he  thought  fit  to  mention  them 
at  tul  ^  The  Chaldee  was,  moreover,  meant  for  any  thing  rather  than  for 
malignity,  and,  as  the  Shepherd  says  in  his  Life,  all  that  was  looked  for 
was  ^^  a  retort  courteous"  or  uncourteous,  of  the  same  kind.  It  was,  io 
faQt,  a  mere  local  joke;  and  if  it  be  read  or  relished  beyond  Newington 
or  Stockbridge,  it  is  only  on  account  of  its  bternal  humour  and  merit, 
4^st  as  we  now  read,  with  all  the  freshness  of  the  original  fun — Dean 
^'Swift's  papers  on  Partridge,  Curl,  Norris,  and  fifty  others,  of  whom  we 
know  little,  and  care  less.  But  take  the  very  worst  verses  of  it,  and 
compare  them  with  this  attack  on  tbe  person  of  a  man  of  fervid  and  ori- 
ginflJ  genius,  a  foreigner  too,  who  has  domiciled  among  us,  and  you  will 
be  ashamed  of  yourself  if  you  ever  condescended  to  join  in  the  clamour 
of  your  Whig  associates  against  the  scurrilUies  of  this  Magazine. 

We  were  also  most  roundly  rated  because  Z.  or  Ochlen^chlaeger,  or 
some  other  of  our  friends,  cracked  a  joke  on  this  scribe  of  yours,  Haz- 
litt,  for  being  "  pimpled.''     None  of  us  knows  any  thing  of  his  person- 
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al  appearance — ^how  cohM  we? — But  whai  ilesignatioo  could  be  more 
apt  to  mark  the  scurv/,  verrucosei  uneren,  (  lully-heated,  disordered, 
aad  repulsire  stjle  of  *the  nan?  He  interpreted  us  aupied  duUUrey  and 
took  much  pains  to  convict  its  of  slander.  For  any  thing  I  know  to  the 
coDtrary,  he  got  a  horse-colhr,  and  took  bis  stand  at  Smithfield,  to  grin 
through  it,  and  exclaim  to  the  drovers,  ^<  O  ye  judges  of  sound  flesh! 
bear  witness  that  I  am  u^pimpled,  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  is  a  scur- 
rflous  publication."  He  certainly  did  things  almost  as  absurd.  But 
sQ]^poae  it  was  meant  in  its  most  offensive  signification,  will  you  accuse 
OS  of  personality,  and  then  permit  your  own  pages  to  be  the  vehicles  of 
slmse  against  a  man  so  infinitely  the  superior  of  3ie  vermin  we  worried— 
to  can  nim  distorted  in  feature,  straddle-legged  in  eait,  gigantic  in  gea- 
tare,  dwarfish  in  person,  hideous  in  eyeballs,  and  furnish^  with  rope- 
twisted  muscles?  For  shame,  Thomas,  for  shame!  If  you  do,  whetiier 
70V  have  won  gold  by  your  connexion  with  Henry  Colburn  or  not,  it  will 
be  evident  you  have  improved  in  brass. 

I  am.  Dear  Tom, 
Yours,  however,  for  auld  langsjrne, 

Timothy  Tickler. 
SonOmdey  Sept,  9.  18^. 


THE  FLOWER-SPIRIT. 

A  FAERT  TALE. 

Fve  heard  it  said  that  flowers  have  music  in  them. 
With  which  they  lull  the  truant  bee  to  sleep. 
And  to  preserve  their  sweets.  jfnon. 

The  Day  had  closed  his  lan^id  eyes, 

And  Evening  sent  her  lucid  star 
To  herald  trough  the  silent  skies 

The  coming  of  her  roseate  car. 
The  winds  were  resting  in  their  caves. 

The  birds teposed  on  every  tree; 
And  sea-fowl  on  the  glassy  waves 

Were  slumberinr  in  security: 
And  golden  hues  o'erspread  the  rills. 

And  tinged  the  valley's  robe  of  green; 
While,  far  above  the  giant  hills, 

The  moon  sat  gazing  o'er  the  scene. 
And  Night,  that  ever-changeful  maid, 

Seem'd  lingering  in  her  own  dark  bower. 
With  all  her  storms,  as  if  afraid 

Tq  mar  the  beauty  of  that  hour; — 
When  Florestine  roam'd  sadly  on, 

And  thought  of  one,  with  q>eechle8s  pain, 
Who  to  the  distant  wars  had  gone, 

And  never  might  return  again. 
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She  thought  of  him,  and,  in  a  vale, 

Where  Nature  in  her  .beauty  smiled^ 
The  maid  reclined — serene,  but  pale 

As  Sorrow's  gentlest,  saddest  child. 
She  turn'd  her  ejcs,^with  mourning  dim, 

Towards  the  moon  that  shone  above. 
As  if  her  light  could  tell  of  him 

For  whom  she  feltboth  grief  and  love. 
Then  bending  to  the'earth  her  gaze, 

And  weeping  o'er  her  hapless  lot, 
She  saw,  illumed  by  Evening's  rays, 

A  simple,  sweet  "  Forget-me-not." 
At  other  times— in  other  mood — 

The  little  flower  perhaps  were  slighted, 
But  in  the  dreary  solitude 

Of  parted  love,  and  pleasures  blighted. 
Her  mind  on  that  alone  could  muse — 

Her  eye  on  that  alone  could  rest. — 
Was  it  that  pearl'd  and  shining  dews 

Lay  glittering  on  its  azure  breast.^ 
Was  it  that  other  flowers,  adorn'd 

With  hues  the  brightest  heaven  could  print, 
Rose  proudly  round,  as  if  they  scorn'd 

Its  faint  and  unobtrusive  tint? 
Or  was't  the  name  that  so  enthrall'd. 

And  bound  her,  as  with  magic  spell ; 
And,  without  voice  or  language,  call'd 

The  hermit,  Thought,  from  Memory's  <jell  ? 

"  Poor  flower?  (she  said)  that  liv'st  apart. 

And  shrink'st  before  the  noon-day  sujn, 
No  tongtie  could  whisper  to  my  heart 

More  feelingly  than  thou  hast  done. 
For  though,  to  share  thy  humble  statt. 

No  flower,  akin  to  thee,  appears. 
Thou  droop'st  not  o'er  thy  lonely  fate, 

But  smilest  through  twilight's  crystal  tears. 
Oh!  thou,  in  hours  of  grief  and  care, 

My  voiceless  monitor  shalt  be. 
And  I  will  shun  the  flend.  Despair, 

And  resignation  learn — from  thee." 

She  sigh'd  no  more — and  ceased  to  weep — 

And  bow'd  her  head  in  meekness  lowly: 
The  floweret  seem'd  to  wake  from  sleep. 

And  ope  its  little  blue  eyes  slowly. 
The  leaves  expanded,  and  a  sound 

Came  breathing  from  them,  like  a  sigh 
That  mingles  with  the  air  around, 

And  as  it  mingles  spems  to  die. 
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And  tbcse  tke  accents  that  were  heard 
To  issue  from  that  assure  cate , 

In  tones  as  sweet  as  ever  bird 

Gave  to  the  woods  or  iibteoing  wave. 


'^  Thou  hast  come  to  rae — thou  hast  come  to  biO| 
In  thj  gloom  of  heart  and  ihj  misery; 
And  never  yet,  or  in  sprmg-timc's  bloom, 
Or  sumoier-months  laden  with  rich  perfume, 
Or  Autumn's* sun-«hine,  or  Winter's  rm, 
Did  the  wretched-one  hasten  to  me  in  vaiik 

^  I  am  the  spirit  that  loves  to  dwell 

Within  the  "  Forget-me-not V  faiiy  cell: 

But  when  brother  spirits  to  me  resort, 

In  the  roomy  tulip  I  hold  my  court: 

And  when  bells  of  the  lily  ring  loud  in  the  air, 

The  sylphs  from  each  floweret  are  revelling  there. 

*^  Thou  hast  come  to  me-r-tiiou  hast  come  to  me— 
In  thy  gloom  of  heart  and  thy  misery: 
Aad  thoa  AM  find  that  the  d^ws  I  meet. 
In  my  world  of  flowers,  are  choice  and  sweet 
As  bee  ever  rifled,  or  swnmer-winds  stole 
From  the  violet's  cup  or  the  rose's  bowl 

*^  Linger  here  ^till  fte  eve  has  faded. 

And  the  sky's  dark  hair  with  stars  is  braided: 

Linger  here  'till  the  night  is  o'er  thee. 

And  the  hills  and  the  valleys  lie  dark  before  thee; 

And,  when  three  bright  stars  shall  fall  from  above, 

Turn  to  the  west  and  thoul't  see  thy  love. 

'^  Thou  wilt  hear  a  voice  through  the  stillness  creeping, 
Thou  wilt  mark  an  eye  through  the  green  leaves  peeping; 
By  a  gentle  step  shall  the  earth  be  press'd. 
And  thy  head  shall  He  on  thy  Reginald's  breast: 
Then  thou'lt  think  of  the  spirit  that  loves  to  dwell 
Within  the  "  Forget-me-not's"  fairy  cell, 

<<  Maiden,  fitfewell!-^Maideii,  farewell! 
TMnk  of  the  mirit  that  loves  to  dwelt 
WMiin  die  <<  Forget-meHMyt's"  fuiy  cell.'' 


The  Toiee's  gentle  rannmir  pus'd, 
The  floweret's  leaves  in  silence  closed, 

Ab4  Ni(^  and^l  her  stars  at  last 
In  the  blue  fields  of  heavea  repesed. 


^* 
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Tlie  maiden  watcbM  till  raidDigbt  came, 

Still  gazing  on  the  spangled  sky, 
And  saw  thre^  brilliant  stars  of  flame 

Shoot  frem  their  radiant  spheres  on  high. 

She  heard  a  voice  tbrongfa  the  stitiness  creeping, 

She  mai4'4an  cje  thro^  the  green  toares  peeping, 

The  earth  hj  a  gentle  step  was  presa'd. 

Her  head  reclined  on  her  Ri^nald'a  breast: 

And  she  thontht  ef  the  spirit  that  lores  to  dwell 

Within  the  «  Forget-«e-notV'  fairy  cell.  *  V.  D. 


Jl\NE  OGILVIE— An  Irish  Tale. 


-'<  She  was  not  made* 


Throogh  years  er  moons*  the  inner  weight  to  bear 
Which  cdder  hearts  r ndure|  till  they  are  laid 

By  «te  in  earth  i  her  days  and  pleasures  were 
Brief»  bnt  delightful  ;-*snch  as  had  not  staid 

Long  with  her  destiny."—- 

Towards  the  close  ef  a  fee  d^r,  in  the  Spine  of  1797,  a  stranger^ 
mounted  upon  a  stout  haek,  or  Mad-horse,  entered  a  wetl*«iied  village  in 
the  N^Ttirof  Irelmd.  fie  was  a  iimkfie-aged,  and  a  middie  d^ed  man, 
dressed  not  better  than,  hut  some^liat  dWerently  from,  a  respectable  ftir- 
mer.  His  low-crowned  and  broatMnimmed  hat  denoted  an  apfearance 
somewhat  clerical,  which  was  not,  howeirer,  well-supported  by  the  for- 
midaMe  t&iplay  of  two  large  horse^fostols  stuck  in  a  pair  of  old-fiishioBed 
holsters,  which  rose  nearly  two  feet  above  his  saddie^iow.  His  great 
coat,  too,  was  net  of  frieze,  or  drab,  but  daric  brown  elotfa,  and  as  he  wore 
it  unbuttoned,  a  blue  spencer — afaveorite  garment  of  itinerant  preaehera, 
—was  visible,  covering  the  upper  part  of  his  black  coat.  His  ^*  Churdi 
mflitant^  appearance  was  not  at  that  time  extraordinary.  Hie  extreme 
zed  of  the  Metiiodist,-— or,  as  tiiey  are  vulgarly  called  in  Irdand,  ihe 
<*  iwaidlmg'*  Preachers,  frequently  induced  them  to  travel  for  miles  in  a 
eountiy,  remote  from  friends  even  in  Auth;  not  content  with  wrhich,  they 
would  sometimes  erect  a  cask,  or  table,  and  harangue  an  audience  not 
containing  a  single  Protestant.  Thus  they  were  often  pfauiied  in  aituatioM 
of  great  personal  jeopar^,  and  tjie  stuvdier  pertiaa  we»e  aeeastoined  to 
eany  fre-aims,  of  whoee  aatoat  aae,  faamvc,  iriiatber  pwfwfr  or  im- 
properly, I  do  not  reoeHtot  aa  imtnaai.  !(•  nde  ea,  acmMzed  with 
no  friendly  eyes  by  the  inhabitants,  to  the  Inn;  or,  to  qpeafc  more  trriy, 
the  iheeheenrhausty  where  his  appearance  caused  no  slight  disturbaace. 
The  Ptffy€<9i-cask  was  removed  taAepaMo>^|^ea,reai^to  be  buried 
if  necessary,  while  tl^  baiiietrf  ^  PorliaiaiN^'*  with  its  aecompanimeMi> 
wasostentalionsfyexhibitedeQlheAesnr.  Ma  fliat  adfegis,  however^ 
«  Peaoe  he  ante  this  dwsiliigl  mm  1  fam  eene  MbMtaaent  fbr«7aelf 
and  horse  ?**  set  at  rest  dl  fears  ef  the  ExoMMi.  AftggeilMf  look 
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4loini  4  siefe^  winch  haag  frcls  one  df  the  wooden  ptM  of  Oe  raft^s^ 
«id  half  filtiag  it  with  o&ts  fron  asaekwluch  stood  m  ooe  of  the  eornere, 

ried  the  ImMieoty  always  plaeed  for  this  purpose  eiaoHj  oppositt 
firont  onOy  and  husilj  connenced  the  operattoa  of  separatmg  the  ehaff 
from  the  conu  When  be  had  suffieieBtlf  dfected  this,  Irothlew  it  iato  a& 
old  tohy  which  was  stataoaary  at  the  door^  took  off  the  hoi«e^s  MOe,  and 
i«tim»ed  to  hia  seat  in  the  cfainieT-corMr.  I»  the  BMaKine  oatHmkes, 
milk,  tertteTi  and  tgg^  flanhed  hj  the  whiskej-bottle,  were  set  before 
tlie  struiger,  hj  a  weiHooking  girl,  whose  clean  and  neat  appevrttce, 
aad  eonrteova  matmn^  Hl^ocemrded  with  the  situation  in  wWeh  she  was 
net,  or  tbe  persona  bj  whom  die  was  surronsded.  Beside  the  hoj  before 
mentioned,  there  were  dao  two  men  lowgmg  on  some  eoni'^aeke;  »d 
an  old  decrepit  woman  seated  on  a  stool  at  the  fire.  ^'  This,  I  beiieire, 
mr  friends^  said  the  stranger,  endaavonring  to  lemore  tto  restraint 
^nuek  eridentlj  existed;  ^^  is  likely  to  be  a  fBcvotvaUe  season  to  the  hue- 
bnndmaa^  ^  The  fruits  of  the  earth,  which  the  lard  sends  to  bis  peq>le  to 
aatiafy  their  woridij  wants,  have  been  fjren  with  a  berish  hand,  and  are 
likefy  to  ripen  to  a  pleatifiil  matoritjr."—- ''  Tes,  for  those  tint  haye  them' 
we  henre  noae, — neither  fmits  nor  hmd,''  said  cme  of  Ibe  men.  <^  You 
forget,  Lawrence,  the  haliHrood  of  Cfmocre,*  mid  the  proltes  we  set  m  it 
laslmoiith.  Th^'il  be  a  fine  crop  yet^"  said  the  other.  This  was  ac- 
ceftipttaeed  hf  naatirical  smile,  and  was  aneweiwd  If  an  irisk  ecMh^ cotf- 
signing  Genwsea,  aad  their  profrietora,  to  tet  |daee  wlackr  on  poeti 
aatiranfy,  we  aee  mwiUing  to  mention  to  ^^  ears  polite.^''  The  stranger 
ibnnd  he  had  stnnMed  on  a  snl^eeft  net  likefy  lo  pronmte  aniA  bainaM^ 
of  e|saiaa,  aad  ehanged  it  by  askmg  the  nearest  way  to  the  «Uage  of 
I#~— .  BodiBMft  started  np^  at  eaee;aind  the  eldert,  niter  nmomeat^a 
irnse,  aeeented  hfak  ^  Hay  I  ttake  bold  to  ask  the  natme  of  yoak* 
«alfii«,  aad  year  bneinMsd"--^  Tea,  Friend,  willingly,  I  am  one  of 
^mse  who  endeavonr  to  work  oat  their  task  in  life  not  entirely  in  eavtUy 
▼anily.  Who  woidd  unae  np  a  hnrmng  Ugbt  amid  the  ^witnal  daHraeas 
^man,a8d,by  sowing  the  seeds  of  the  Cbspel  in  die  hearts  of  the 
wicked,  aferire  to  bring  to  man  sahration,  aad  to  Qoi  glory.  I  am  an 
i»ori>le  preacher  of  the  €h>fi|»el  of  the  Lord." — ^^  We  want  no  preaobers 
at  L  '  '■  then,  sod,  if  you  take  my  advice,  yooll  keep  out  of  tbemoa»- 
taittB  at  preacnt  "*^^  Although,  in  proseention  of  the  duty  to  which  my 
Master  oatk  enjoiaed  me,  I  know  not  worldly  lear,  yet  is  my  seal  tem- 
pered wift  dtsoretion.  My  naseioa,  at  present,  is  not  aspirknal  one.  I 
h»re  pfirate  bnsineas  with  one  resicBng  m  the  Tillage;  and  if,  as  I  nra^ 
eolket  from  your  speech,  yon  reside  tiiere,  do  me  the  finendly  office  of 

palCimr  me  iaio  the  sheeted  and  safest  road."— <<  I  am  going  to  L 

aqmaif  to-tti|^  bat  I  go  across  the  bog  and  mouiitain.    The  road  is  ten 

*  Next  to  Tithes,  Conacres  are  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  ritigetion  in 
trdand.  By  tbis  word  is  meant  a  portion  of  ground  **  in  hearV  let  out  for 
the  porpoae  of  pUntiitg  potatoes.  Twenty  or  thirty  persona,  perhaps,  di- 
vide an  acrebetween  them,  for  which  they  pay  an  enormous  price ;  and 
bcfae  thqr  ate  aHowed  to  dig  the  crop,  ther  are  obliged  to  gwe  promiseo. 
ry  note^  which  are  rarely,  indeed,  paid  without  a  '^firocesB,'* 
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laUes  round,  and  at  last  you  must  turn  off  it,  and  travel  two  miles  of  aa 
bad  ground  as  anj  in  the  parish,  before  you  getto  the  villi^.  K  700'N 
eome  our  way  it  is  not  half  the  distance"—"  Is  the  path  safe  for  my 
horse?*'—"  It  is,  with  any  body  who  knows  it."-i-"  Then  I  will  take 
advantage  of  tiiy  company  and  protection." — ^^  Perhaps,  sir,"  said  tiie 
girl  who  baid  attended  hkn,  advaneing,  "  you  would  rather  rest  te-oigfat, 
and  seek  the  mountain  with  the  morning's  light  We  have  no  accom- 
modation here,  hut  I  can  get  you  a  eonuorta&e  bed  at  a  neighbour's. 
The  night  wfll  be  dark,  the  way  is  bad,  and  these  are  far  frvm  quiet 
times  on  tiie  mountains." — ^^  I  thank  thee.  The-words  of  kindness  soimd 
ntiU  better  from  the  lips  of  an  innocent  maiden,  but  I  must  on  to  my  jour- 
ney's end  to-n^t— Had  we  not  better  depart?"  said  he,  addressiDg  the 
men;  to  which  the  reply  was, "  we  are  ready,  sir." 

The  stranger  then  proceeded  to  mount  his  horse,  and  wi&  one  of  the 
men  on  each  side,  passed  on  through  the  village.  When  they  had  left  it 
about  haJf  a  mile  behind,  they  turned  into  a  species  of  path,  extending 
through  a  laijge  bog,  which,  by  the  faint  lij^ht  thatremained,  appeared  to 
be  several  miles  in  length.  TM  track  vmx^  they  were  on,  was  marked 
by  a  succession  of  large  stones  and  flags,  placed  like  stepping-stones,  with 
the  interstices  filled  up  with  furse  bushes  and  loose  gravel.  On  such  a 
road  they  were  oblked  to  proceed  but  slow^;  and  when  both  men  snd*- 
dooly  seused  the  bii&e  of  his  becse,  he  thowfat  it  was  to  aauA  him 
through  some  more  daa^Nous  part.  He  was,  oowe? er,  very  quiddy  un- 
deceived. ^^  We  go  no  farther,"  said  the  eldast,  ^<  before  we  know  what 
brings  you  to  L-  •  ■  to  night  What  is  your  business,  and  with  whoa? 
We  want  no  spies  there;  uid  if  you  are  one,  you  had  bett^  have  blown 
your  brains. out,  and  died  quietly,  than  come  to  intermeddle  with  vs."— 
'^  I  come  not  as  a  spy,  bat  a  friend.  ^  ThefaiUiofihe  Cross  flmsf  frotper. 
The  hUU  ahaU  be  higher  than  Ike  valkya^  vJun  the  Eagle  finds  kUmesi 
4igainV  "*  In  a  moment  hands  were  grappled,  the  signsand  marks  of  bro- 
therhood were  interchanged,  and  the  Preacher  was  metamorphosedinto  a 
staunch  and  sturdy  rebel.  It  had  now  become  completely  dark.  A  few  faint 
stars  alone  were  visible,  yet  they  trod  their  dangeroi:^  path  with  as  much 
confidence  and  celerity  as  in  the  broad  day-light.  The  Stranger,  or,  as 
he  now  avowed  hwiself.  Menus  Boyle,  tiie  illegitimate  son  of  a  man  of 
high  rank,  and  the  most  active  and  useful  of  tiie  travellfng  agents  of 
sedition,  asked  many  questions  rejecting  the  jseal  and  forwardness  in 
preparation  of  the  insurgents  of  Ibe  surrounding  mountains;  the  answers 
to  which  were  by  no  means  calculated  to  please  him.  He  was  a  deter- 
mbed,  and  intelligent,  but  abo  a  prudent  man.  He  had  devoted  aM  Iris 
eneipes  to  the  cause.  He  had  ^<  set  hisltfe  upon  a  cast,"  and,  like  Glou- 
cester, was  willing  to  ^<  stand  the  hasard  of  the  ^e!"  but  he  was  also 
willing  to  use  every  means  to  ensure  success.  Here,  as  into  every  other 
part  of  the  kingdom  in  which  he  had  travelled,  he  was  mortified  to  find 

*  This  prophecy  was  peculiar  to  the  north,  and  arose  from  the  singular 
separation  of  the  country  bt-twcen  the  Presbyterians,  or  Scots'  settlers,  and 
the  Catholics,  or  native  Irish.  The  former  posiesslBg  the  valleys,  and  the 
latter  thenKmntaimi,  almontexclctsivelv. 
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tiiat  coarage,  and  hatred  of  the  Loyalists,  were  tbe  traitors'  oolyrefoliH 
tioDaiy  qualifieatioiis;  and,  even  then,  he  plainly  perceived  that  while  na« 
tionai  sepsuration,  and  an  independent  government,  were  ^  objects  of 
the  few  leading  men  who  had  planned  the  insorrection,  the  great  Vodj  of 
the  pe^le  had  views  only  extending  to  relief  from  tite  pressure  of  rent 
and  tithes,  m*  to  an  unrestrained  privilege  to  murder)  lob,  and  j^nnden 
^'  Is  young  Fitzgerald  at  home  ?*'  said  he  aftef  a  paase.  <^  I  think  he*8 
at  the  Hall."— "With  Colonel  OgUvie?"— «  No,  with  the  Colonel  V 
dtaighter;  I  met  them  riding  together  to-day.  He  spends  roost  of  his 
time  tiiere  now;  and  some  among  us  tiiink  he  might  spend  it  better. 
There's  no  trusting  mixed  blood  Sfter  all!"  There's  no  trusting  a  man 
when  be  has  got  a  girl  in  his  head,  thought  Boyle,  as  he  rode  on  in  si- 
lence. They  hdd  now  passed  the  bog,  and  entered  a  narrow  lane,  climb* 
ing  in  various  directions  along  the  base  and  sides  of  an  extended  chain  of 
hols.  This  led  the  travellers  through  many  straggling  villages,  whose 
flilenee  gave  them  the  appearance  of  almost  complete  desertion.  As  they 
approached  the  one  they  sought,  which  was  situated  on  the  hi^^t  oif 
the  range,  they  entered  a  broad  levet  valley,  where,  by  the  light  of  seve- 
ral large  fires  of  turf  and  wood,  they  perceived  the  collected  inhabitants 
of  the  country  for  ten  or  twelve  miles  round.  The  men  arranged  inde- 
taehed  parties,  learning  mflitary  movements  from  the  few  among  them 
^ffho  had  spent  part  of  their  lives  in  the  army;  and  the  women  and  ehil- 
dtea  in  groups  around  the  fires,  singing  the  rebellious  ballads,  or  reading 
and  rqieating  the  prophecies,  which  were  at  that  time  largely  distributed 
through  the  country,  by  persons  who  were  hired  to  assume  the  appeal^ 
met  of  pedlars.  As  they  passed  on,  a  young  man  mounted  on  a  &pirit' 
ed  hunter  galloped  towards  them,  <'  That's  young  Fitzgerald  himself!*' 
said  the  man  who  had  been  spokesman  during  ^ir  journey.  <'  Well 
net,  sir,"  said  the  stranger^  as  they  approach^.  He  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment, "  Is  it  you,  Manus?  you  are  welcome  to  the  mountains: — but  I 
can  perceive  you  have  got  news  for  roe." — **  Yes,  but  not  to  be  told 
here." — "  We'll  go  to  the  I^odge  immediately; — wait  for  an  instant,  I 
liive  but  to  finish  a  bargain  for  some  pikes,  and  will  be  with  pu  in  a  mo- 
ment." He  galloped  off  as  he  spoke,  and  as  Manus  thought  of  his  ar- 
dent and  generous  Fpirit,  a  degree  of  compunction  arose  for  the  ohflre 
which  be  had  in  initiating  him  into  the  desperate  des^s  of  desperate 
men;  but  as  the  idea  became  oppressive  he  threw  it  off.  **  The  blame 
is  not  mine,"  said  he,  "  I  did  but  as  I  was  ordered  by  greater  and  wiser 
men." 

Young  Fitzgerald  soon  retwned,  and  passing  to  the  other  side  of  the 
valley  they  entered  an  avenue  which  led  directly  to  the  Lodge  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain.  As  they  passed  along,  the  moon  arose;  but  with  no 
placid  beam,  her  pallid  hoe  and  undefined  edge  mingling  with  the  iris- 
coloiMred  cirele  which  surrounded  her,  were  seen  by  the  Mountain-Shep- 
herd with  fear.  Dark,  and  abruptly  edged  clouds  floated  along  the  hori- 
zon, and  the  wind,  as  if  arising  among  the  thistles  and  heath  of  the 
mountain,  at  intervals  rushed  down  it's  side,  and  spent  its  force  aeroas 
the  valley.     Half  an  hour  brought  them  to  the  liodge,,  and  as  soon  as 
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^  wmttt,  wko  came  wilbi^reshmeftts,  had  dq^iHrt^  FiUgmU  bolted 
the  doer.  '^  I  can  wait  no  longer,  Manus;  what  is  the  news?" — ^^  You 
Blast  ff>  to  France.  There  are  jour  credentials,  and  here  is  a  letter  from 
the  Cieeeral.''-^^'  What  should  I  do  in  France  ?  I  have  neidier  taste  nor 
talent  for  intrigue,  and  he  knows  it  I  will  not  go !''  said  he,  aa  he  broke 
the  seal  aftheletter,  but  his  determination  was  broken  ere  he  had  finished 
ka  perusiJ.  The  delicate  flattery  of  his  great  and  talented  relation;  the 
inportance  of  tiie  miasion  iHth  which  he  found  himself  entrusted;  and, 
above  alL  a  half-Conned  idea  that  it  would  be  a  ^ood  onportanitj  to  aak 
Jane  Ogd^e  t»  share  his  journey,  influenced  an  immediate  change  in  his 
resolution.  His  companion  then  related  all  the  late  proceedings  of  the 
disafiected,  both  in  Ireland  and  on  the  Continent;  aAd  in  arguing  the 
pronriely  of  some  plans,  and  the  possibility  of  others,  the  ni^t  passed 
rapidly  awa^.  In  the  mean  time  the  storm  had  risen  in  all  its  fury. 
The  long,  loud  howling  of  the  winda  pent  in  the  narrofw  valleys,  mingled 
with  the  thunder,  reverberating  from,  hill  to  hill,  at  intenraU  deepened 
the  roar  of  the  blast;  while  the  lightning,  now  shooting  in  long  arrowy 
gushes,  and  ag^n  blaang  in  sheeted  flame  athwart  the  firmament, 
acareely  surpassed  the  briUiancy  of  the  glimpsfi  of  moonlight,  okmimd- 
tarily  escapingfrom  the  riven  masses  of  black  clouds  which  deepened  all 
around.  As  Fit^rald  was  en^loyed  watching  the  effects  rf  the  atom, 
he  was  startled  by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  Hallnbor.  It  was  in  a  mo«  ^ 
mei^  repeated.  His  domestics  had  retired  to  rest,  and  fallowed  by 
Kanns  be  proceeded  to  open  it  himself.  As  soon  as  he  did  so^  two  mea 
rushed  in,  whom  be  immediately  knew  to  be  domestics  of  his  neighbonr^ 
Colonel  Ogilvie.  '^What's  the  matter,  James?"  said  he  hurriedly. 
*^  My  master's  kiUed,  and  the  house  robbed,  and  I  suppose  burned,  by 
this  time,  sir.  The  Rebels  have  coma  down  ufon  us  at  last"-<-^^  Aad 
Miss  Ogilvie' — where  is  Miss  Ogilvie?"  The  men  looked  at  each  other, 
as  if  asbuned  of  having  deserted  b^.  '<  RutSana!"  exclaimed  Fit^erald, 
ahnost  maddened  by  passion,  ^^  tell  me  what  has  become  of  her  or  ■  ?" 
— ^^  Indeed  we  know  not,  sir.  When  we  saw  our  master  fall,  we  thought 
all  was  over,  and  ran  hither  immediately."—^^  Menus  wfll  you  accompany 
us?"  said  Fitagerald,  as  he  hastened  towarda  the  stable.  '^  Oertamly, 
go  in  far  pistols,  while  I  saddle  the  horses." '  In  a  few  minutes  they 
were  on  their  way  to  the  Hall,  which  lay  still  lower  down  the  valley, 
towards  tiie  neighbouring  post-town.  The  carriage  way  was  three  miles 
round;  but  a  narrow  path  ran  through  Fitzgerald's  ground  into  the 
Colonel's,  and  was  not  more  than  half  the  distance:  a  shallow  mountain 
stream  only  dividing  the  two  estates.  This,  which  in  general  vhls  hard- 
ly deep  enough  to  wet  the  horses'  knees,  now  presented  a  very  di&rent 
nppearance;  and  the  banks,  on  each  side,  for  some  distance,  were  evi- 
dently overflowed;  while  the  impetuous  waters  still  came  dovm  with  the 
violence  of  a  torrent.  ^^  Is  there  no  bridge?"  said  Maims,  aa  they  ap- 
pKoached.  ^'  None,  until  you  come  to  the  road-bridge,  ride  along  th« 
tenk  and  yon  will  find  it" — ^^  Come  on  tiien!"  But  as  he  turned  his 
liarse,  he  heard  a  plunge  into  the  water;  and  on  looking  round,  in  a  few 
minutes  perceived  Fitz<]^crald  emerging  through  spray  and  foam  on  the 
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opposite  side.     He  shook  himself,  waved  bis  band,  and  galloped  off  b 
tbe  direction  of  the  Hall.    In  a  few  miantes  be  approaebed  it  saflkient- 
Ij  close  to  be  certain  tbct  it  had  not  been  set  on  fire.    At  tbe  farm* 
yard  be  dismounted,  and  soosfat  tbe  front  entrance;  where  be  too  soon 
perceived  tbe  derastation  wbieb  bad  been  committed.    TiMes,  cmicbes, 
and  pier-gkaees,  were  mingled  with  joung  erergreens,  iHncb  bad  been 
cot  and  Qsed  as  ite  readiest  implements  of  destrucdon.    Tbe  coart^rard* 
gate  bad  been  torn  down,  and  m  tbe  conrt  itself,  ererj  article  of  nae  or 
ornament  idach  tbe  bouse  contained  was  indiscriminately  scattered.  He 
rushed  hastily  to  tbe  door,  but  there  was  no  one  left  to  resist  faim.  in  tfie 
Hall  be  called  aloud,  but  echo  alone  returned  an  answer.    He  searched 
every  room  in  the  bouse,  as  well  as  the  wavering  gleams  of  li^ilning  aad 
mooalifl^  would  permit  him,  but  it  appeared  deserted.     He  returned 
to  tiie  Hall,  and  was  about  ag^n  to  renew  his  search,  ^hcn  b^  beard  a 
gentle  brealbii^  near  him,  ntd  as  a  more  vivid  flash  illumiaated  tbtt 
courtryard,  he  saw  Jane  Ogilvie  seated  on  one  side  of  the  lowest  step 
leading  to  the  door.     She  held  her  dead  father  in  her  arms;  bis  bead 
lay  upon  her  breast;  and  the  blood  from  bis  wounds  had  streamed  over 
b^  to  tiie  ground.    Of  tiiis,  as  of  every  thing  else,  she  appear^  uncon- 
seioiB.    Her  wbdoattentioB  and  strenp^  seemed  directed  to  support  her 
Parent;  and  it  was  indeed  a  dreadful  si^bt.  Life  gone  from  one,  and  rea« 
SOB  from  tbe  other;  and  the  same  blood  which  crimsoned  the  grey  hairs 
of  the  venerable  old  man,  staining  also  the  soft  cheek  of  youth  ^nd  beauty. 
It-was  a  strange  sight  too;  amid  tbe  roar  of  tbe  elements,  and  the  wreck 
of  her  Father's  mansion,  to  see  her  unconscious  of  wind,  or  storm,  or  de» 
solation,  to  mark  how  a  thing  so  young  and  fragile  shrank  not  from  the 
fierce  contention  of  Ae  elements.     The  rain,  which  now  began  to  fall  in 
80(blen  gusts,  almost  bent  her  to  the  earth,  but  with  one  hand  she  wrung 
it  from  her  lon|  black  hair,  as  corapasedly  as  if  seated  in  her  dressing* 
room.     Yet  did  not  her  face  entirely  lose  its  intellectual  character.  Her 
beauty  was  of  that  description  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  high 
and  commanding;  and  raven  hair  and  eyes,  and  a  singularly  large  and 
fa^  forehead,  gave  an  expression  of  something  like  intrepidity  to  a  face, 
vrbooe  other  features  were  formed  in  tlie  softest  mould  of  femmine  grace- 
Maess;  and  even  now,  its  expression,  although  vacant,  was  not  imbecile. 
Fitzeerahl  approached  ber  unknown,  almost unperceived.     He  attempted 
to  tske  fbe  body  from  her.    At  first  she  only  resisted  him  gently,  trying 
wilb  ber  tiiin  weak  fingers  to  undo  bis  grasp.     But  as  sl^  found  him 
succeeding  in  getting  possession  of  the  corpse,  she  clung  to  it  with 
violeiee;  aad  wb»  hj  a  sudden  effort  he  disengaged  it  from  her  em- 
brace, ike  atranled  violentiy  in  Ins  arms.    Her  self-possessien  seemed 
ptttiaiHy  roitoM:  die  knew  FitzmakI,  and  ^  objects  around  ber^ 
wai shrieking,  called  vrilily  on  ber  li'ather.    **  I  know  be  isdeadf  said 
aba,  ^IsawHwrnmarderbimf  but  I  would  not  kse  bim  yet^    Minus 
mi  Ibe  servunls  M  by  ^is  iis»  arrived  at  the  bouse ;  and  ft  cbaise  was 
pfcuwdfipeia  Ae  ncigbbewiag  tawn,  in  vrhkb  Miss  Ofiffie  was  tm^ 
veyed  t»te  Lodge.    The  Vm  was  IsftenpossssstottoflyHSbemilitasT; 
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Magistittes  were  summoned  in  all  directions;  and  immediately  com* 
menced  their  examination  into  a  transaction  which  affected  each  person- 
allj;  for  neither  knew  whose  turn  would  come  next.  But  notwithstand* 
ing  the  utmost  diligence  was  used,  there  were  few  of  the  real  facts  dis* 
covered.  The  two  maJe  servants,  who  slept  in  the  house,  knew  little, 
Alamied  bjr  the  noise  thej  had  run  down  into  the  hall;  had  seen  a  man 
thrust  his  pike  through  their  master's  breast;  and  several  immediately 
afterwards  discharged  their  pieces  into  his  body:  all  whom  escaped.  The 
female  servants  were  confined  and  guarded  in  one  of  the  rooms  until  all 
was  over,  therefore  knew  nothing;  and  a  mechanic  of  the  town,  who  jour- 
neying home  saw  several  hundred  persons  pass  him  in  a  species  of  miii* 
taiy  arrav,  completed  the  sum  of  information.  That  it  was  the  work  of 
persons  mfluenced  by  the  rebellious  feeling,  which  was  known  to  be 
abroad,  they  believed,  but  the  numbers  ndio  participated  in  the  deed 
rendered  the  discovery  of  the  actual  perpltrators  almost  impossible;  and 
to  proce^  without  some  positive  intelligence,  would  have  been  worse 
than  absard. 

"  This  were  enough  to  make  a  man  cross  the  water  and  sit  down  for 
life  amon^  the  Yankees,  if  he  thought  only  of  himself,"  said  Manus  Boyle, 
the  following  morning  to  Fitzgerdd,  ^'  tiie  last  curse  of  slavery  is  <m  us! 
We  have  not  only  lost  our  liberties;  but  we  do  not  deserve  to  regain tiiem* 
Do  you  tkrak  this  was  determined  on  suddenly  after  we  left  them  last 
night?" — ^^  No,  I  observed  a  man  extremely  active,  whose  brother  tiie 

Colonel  arrested  at  a  fair,  some  time  since,  and .     But  jon  pereeive 

I  cannot  now  proceed  on  this  journey,  even  my  personal  safety  requires 
me  to  remain.  I  have  sent  for  a  maiden  Aunt  of  Miss  Ogiivie's  who 
lives  near  us,  and  who  \vill  probably  remain  with  her  here,  and  of  the 
future  we  will  speak  hereafter." — "  Farewell  then,  but  get  rid  of  the  girl 
as  soon  as  possible, — I  proceed  for  Dublin!" 

Jane  Ogilvie  had  recovered  from  the  temporary  delirium  of  the 
night.  The  native  strength  of  her  mind  was  restored,  yet  was  her  grief 
excessive.  Her  Father  had  been  most  indulgent;  she  was  an  only  child; 
the  child  of  his  old  age;  his  last  stake  in  existence,  and  the  sole  means  of 
perpetuating  his  blood  and  bis  name.  He  was  a  man  too  worthy  of  being 
regretted  by  a  stranger.  He  possessed  all  the  useful  virtues  of  huma^ 
nity; — above  all,  a  native  cheerfulness  and  buoyancy  of  spirit,  which 
made  him  apparently  as  young  at  seventy  as  fifty.  She  had  never  seen 
him  young,  and  never  marked  any  change.  She  had  k£Owil  up  in  th« 
exercise  of  those  feminine  attentions,  which  the  age  of  a  Father  requires, 
almost  without  a  perceptibility  of  their  cause,  and  the  approach  of  his 
decease  had  been  as  little  thought  of  as  her  own.  The  mode  of  his  death 
too  was  dredidful.  MQidnight  murder  is  what  all  dirink  even  from  fbe 
mention  of.  She  had  seen  it  all  too,  no  wonder  she  grieved,  yet  she  was 
calm  and  composed.  On  one  subject  alone  die  was  obstinate.  On  the 
following  night  the  bo^  was  to  be  placed  in  the  coffin,  before  vdiich  she 
determined  to  see  it  once  again.  All  arguments  and  entreaties  were  use- 
less.    ^'  I  do  not  wish  to  trouble  my  fnends,"  said  die,  ^^  neither  do  I 
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visb  to  gi?e  them  reason  to  accuse  me  of  aOeclalion;  but  our  last  parting 
was  sadden,  and  I  must  see  him  again.  I  would  cut  off  a  lock  of  his 
hair  mjself,  and  kiss  his  lips  once  more^  although  they  are  cold.  Do  not 
fear  anj  clamorous  grief*  In  the  first  moment  of  despair  and  agony, 
I  shrieked  and  prayed.  I  prayed  to  God  to  save  him,  as  the  pike  was 
forced  through  his  body;  and  I  can  now  pray  that  his  miurderer  may  be 
pardoned!  I  will  not  even  shed  a  tear  if  I  can  help  it,  but  I  must  see 
him  again." 

On  iht  following  evening,  accopipanied  by  her  Aunt,  she  proceeded 
to  the  Hall;  and  as  the  carriage  entered  the  court-yard  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  tenants  and  neighbours,  a  sealed  paper  directed  '^  To  miss 
Ogflvie,"  was  thrown  in  at  one  of  the  windows.  ,She  immediately  took 
it  up,  but  before  she  could  peruse  it,  the  door  opened,  and  Fitzgerald 
came  to  assist  her  to  alight.  She  still  retained  it  in  her  hand:  and 
wdking  steadily  through  the  Hall,  paused  not  until  she  came  to  her 
Father's  door.  "  Is  Sere  no  one  within?"  said  she  to  Fitzgerald,  who 
had  followed  her.  He  answered  in  the  negative,  and  she  entered.  The 
door  bad  scarcely  closed  on  her,  when  she  shrank  back,  ^'  Can  this  be  my 
Father's  room?"  exclaimed  she,  as  she  danced  round  the  apartment.  It 
bad  snfiered  principally  on  the  night  of  the  murder.  Every  article  of 
fiunitive  had  been  destroyed;  even  the  walls  were  partially  torn  down. 
A  faalf-broken  rack  over  the  ihre-place  drew  her  attention.  It  wasaccus* 
tonied  to  contain  his  fire-arms,  of  whose  number  and  beauty  the  old 
man  wto  pardcnlarly  proud, — ^it  was  now  empty.  "  Let  them  go,"  said 
skCf  "  ttey  were  useless  when  they  were  most  wanterf;  and  3ie  hand 
that  ra^bt  have  grasped  them,  and  the  heart  that  might  have  impelled 
that  hand,  are  bow  equally  powerless."  She  approached  the  bed  tq>oa 
which  tiie  body  lay,  steadily  drew  back  the  curtains,  and  pulled  towards 
it  a  small  table  upon  which  the  candles  were  placed.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  face  to  shock  her;  all  the  expression  there,  was  mild  and  placid. 
Yon  might  tell  death  had  been  there,  but  he  had  wrought  no  violent 
change.  He  had  ^'  set  his  seal,"  but  not  effaced  the  likeness.  She  viewed 
it  tKd^y  and  intently;  as  if  one  long  look  was  her  only  object  She 
neither  wept,  nor  trembled,  but  agony  was  in  her  soul;  and  long  after 
she  had  sunk  powerless  on  the  bed,  her  eyes  continued  fixed  upon  her 
Father's  corse.  ^^  I  must  be  more  firm,"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  stooped 
to  select  a  lock  from  the  hair  which  hung  over  his  forehead.  The  touch 
shocked  her.  The  icy  thrill  of  death  seemed* circling  through  her  own 
frame.  The  earth  appeared  to  open,  the  grave  to  yawn  for  her!  She 
pressed  her  hands  before  her  eyes,  and  fell  senseless  on  the  floor!  But 
^is  state  of  exhaustion  did  not  long  continue.  Tears  speedily  forced 
^keff  way  and  relieved  her.  Then  by  a  strong  exertion  she  obtained  ^e 
lode;  Jdssed  her  father's  lifeless  lips,  and  was  about  to  leave  the  room, 
wben  ^  paper  which  had  been  thrown  into  the  carriage  attracted  her 
attentioD.  She  opened  it,  and  with  much  difficulty  perused  the  following 
aliBost  illegible  letter:— 

1824.— xo.  281.      r; 
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^'miss  Ogilvie; — you  Think  Toung  fiUgerald  yr.  Friend^  but  tiiere 
are  them  That  knows  better.  He  is  the  leader  of  the  men  that  kilt  jour 
Father, — ^he  Was  not  There  himself;  but  he  is  their  captain,  and  I  saw 
him  myself  at  the  Meeting  of  the  white  boys  The  same  ni^t.  Thej 
say  yoa  Are  to  marry  him  and  it  is  but  rite  he  shude  haye  toe  Land  be 
sold  His  soul  For.  but  if  you  have  The  nature  of  a  child  in  you  he  won't, 
Dont  be  doubting  this,  Because  i  cant  cum  to  prove  it  to  bis  fiace.  The 
whole  country  wud  be  up  In  a  day,  and  all  The  satisfaction  wud  be  to 
be  murdered  ourselves,     so  no  more  At  present  from  a  friend." 

^<  It  is  false!"  said  she  aloud,  as  if  to  convince  herself,  bat  the  words 
bad  scarcely  left  her  lips,  when  she  recollected  some  late  converaatioiis, 
whose  tenor  was  calculated  to  prove  at  least  one  part  of  the  awAit 
charge.  ^^  I  will  be  convinced,*'  cried  she,  *^  and  this  moment:  here  in 
the  chamber  of  death,  in  the  presence  of  bis  victim,  will  I  confront  ban; 
and  if  be  be  guilty,  may  God  forgive  bim,  for  be  has  killed  me  too!" 
There  was  a  wild  velocity  in  ber  movements  as  she  proceeded  to  the 
door;  and  when  she  had  reached  it,  she  again  suddenly  msbed  back  to 
^e  bed.  The  sheets  bad  been  folded  round  tbe  neck  of  the  body;  she 
hastily  pulled  tfaem  down  and  uncovered  tbe  gaping  wound  in  hit  cheat 
She  &en  opened  tbe  door.  A  number  of  persons  were  standing  ontakfey 
but  flbe  singled  out  Fitzgerald.  '^  I  wish  to  speak  wi&  you  alone,"  said 
she,  as  she  motioned  him  to  enter.  She  then  grasped  him  firmly  by  the 
arm,  and  led  him  to  the  bed-side,  silentiy  pointing  to  the  wovnd,  from 
which  be  turned  away  bis  eyes  in  horror.  ^'  Look  at  it,"  said  shey—- 
<<  look  at  it  firmly,  as  I  do,  and  yet  I  was  bis  daughter!"  As  she  spcJce^ 
her  eyes  flashed  fire;  she  drew  herself  up  to  more  than  her  usual  height; 
and  there  was  an  energetic  sternness  in  her  manner,  which  at  once  awed 
and' alarmed  him.  ^'  borrow  and  fear  have  disturbed  you,  Jane;  let  me 
lead  yoQ  from  this  dreadful  scene,  and  you  will  be  better." — ^^  You  are 
right,  sorrow  and  fear  hme  disturbed,  almost  distracted  me,  not  for  Um, 
but  for  you,  I  thought  to  see  guilt,  or  innocence,  in  the  slightest  move- 
ment of  your  face,  but  my  eyes  fail,,  and  I  cannot  now  even  look  at  yon. 
Read  that,  and  tell  me  is  it  true  or  false?  say  but  one  word, — yet  how 
can  I  know  ikai  word  to  be  tbe  truth."  ^^  It  is  false?  false  as  the  villain 
who  wrote  it  is  to  bis  oath  and  his  country."-—'^  Is  all  false  then?"  said 
she  while  an  expression  of  joy  and  triumph  brightened  on  her  face.— 
<*  All  that  wouU  implicate  me  in  your  Father's  death!" — ^^  Fitigerald!" 
returned  she  wildly,  '<  speak  the  word  at  once.  Are  you  a  rebel?  A 
leader  of  murderers?  Were  you  at  the  meeting  last  night?" — ^^  On  these 
suhjects,  Jane,  I  must  not  speak  truth: — I  will  not  speak  falshood."— 
<*  Then  my  Father's  murder  shall  be  avenged, — ^yet  no! — jon  shall  not 
die  by  me.  We  ^uld  not  murder  those  we  have  loved.  But  touch  ne 
not,  come  not  near  me,"  shrieked  she,  as  he  approached  to  support  ber 
lis  Ae  fell.  Her  friends  who  were  outside  now  hastily  entered.  Miss 
Ogilvie  was  carried  to  another  room;  yet  it  was  lonff  ere  she  mantfeirtied 
any  sign  of  sensation.    When  recovered  she  spoke  Tittle,  except  to  ex- 
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\  her  detsmmation  to  remain  at  the  Hall.  Remonstrance  was  use* 
,__a,  and  apartments  were  quickly  prepared  for  her.  Fitzgerald  retired 
amid  the  confusion;  and  the  following  morning  left  the  Lodge  for  Dublin, 
on  his  waj  to  France. 

A  month  passed  away,  and  the  friends  of  Miss  Ogilvie  became  serious- 
ly darmed.  She  never  complained  of  illness,  but  her  frame  was  daily 
becoaunf  weaker.  There  had  never  been  much  colour  on  her  cheeks, 
but  the  hue  of  health  was  now  exchanged  for  that  transparent  glassy 
paleness,  so  characteristic  of  premature  decay.  Change  of  scene  was  re- 
commended,  and  she  tacitly  acquiesced  in  a  proposal  for  a  removal  to 
Duhlin.     There  the  djring,  heart-sick  girl  was  dragged  about  to  every 

yetacle,  and  scene  of  amusement  it  contained;  and  the  flushing  hectic 
midnight  dissipation  was  mistaken  for  the  returning  glow  of  health. 
One  evening  at  the  Theatre  she  frequently  found  herself  steadily  and 
anxiou^  Zhxed  at  by  a  female  in  the  upper  boxes;  whom,  her  dress  and 
d»epart  of  the  house  she  occupied,  denoted  to  be  the  child  of  sin  and  of 
misrortune.  In  spite  of  repeated  resolutbns,  she  often  looked  up  invo- 
lantarfly,  and  stiD  perceived  the  same  piercing  eyes  scrutinizing  her,  but; 
with  an  expression  of  conq>atsion;  and  jn  descending  the  stairs  she  found 
herself  getting  weak,  and  requested  the  gentleman  who  accompanied  her 
^  get  a|;las8  of  water.  **  Qo  on  with  her  to  ^  hall,and  I  will  bring  it  to 
^on,"  said  a  voice  near  her.  She  turned  quickly  round,  and  perceived  that 
it  came  from  the  same  individual.  On  arriving  in  the  saloon  she  fainted; 
and  the  first  object  which  met  her  eyes  on  her  recovery  was  the  same 
female  stOI  intently  gazing  at  her.  When  observed,  however,  she  quick* 
ly  left  the  hall;  and  Miss  Ogilvie  proceeded  home.  On  the  following 
oioming  die  received  a  letter,  which  immediate^  upon  breaking  the  s^ 
Ae  reeogniied  to  be  in  the  same  hand-writing  as  that  of  the  paper  so 
mysteriously  conveyed  to  her  on  the  fatal  evenmg,  when  she  had  last  seen 
Fitzgerald.  This  latter  she  had  preserved  in  spite  of  the  many  reasons 
winch  influenced  her  to  destroy  i1^  and  she  now  rapidly  compared  them. 
Tliey  were  in  all  things  alike,  except  that  the  style  of  the  present  one 
was  less  illiterate,  ^ter  many  and  repeated  attempts  she  succeeded  in 
perusiDg  it,  and  at  the  close  sank  upon  her  knees,  and  thanked  God  aloud 
that  tiie  man  she  loved  was  not  the  murderer  of  her  Father. 

The  letter  chiefly  bore  that  its  writer,  Mary  Morris,  was  the  dai^ter 
of  a  gentleman's  ^^ener,  who  resided  near  Dublin;  where  her  beauty 
had  attracted  the  notice  of  Fitzgerald,  when  on  a  visit  to  her  father's 
mailer,  aeduoed  by  his  promises  never  to  wed  another,  she  had  consented 
to  live  with  him,  and  was  the  mother  of  two  children:  tiie  removal  of 
which,  and  his  subsequent  addresses  to  Miss  Ogilvie,  had  vtgdd  her  to 
this  revenge.  The  letter  then  concluded: — ^^  In  the  bitterness  of  des* 
pair  I  swore  to  destroy  his  happiness  as  he  had  ruined  mine.  It  was  not 
hmg  before  I  had  an  opportnni^  of  keeping  my  oath,  and  I  did  keep  it 
Be  often  sent  persons  to  offer  me  money,  but  I  refused  it  I  left  the 
country  and  came  to  DuUin,  and  you  have  seen  how  I  Kve  now.    I  havn 
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no  mott  to  say  but  to  ask  you  to  kneel  down  and  say  one  prayer  tot  \&f 
jpoor  children.  Tou  are  innocent  and  so  are  they.  As  for  me  I  do  not 
ask  for^reness, — I  dare  not  ask  it  of  a  mereiful  God,  and  I  cannot  ex- 
pect it  from  you." 

Whatever  might  have  been  its  effect  upon  the  mind  of  Miss  OgilTie, 
this  letter  did  not  in  any  degree  seem  to  retard  her  rapid  approach  \d 
**  that  bourne  from  which  no  traveller  returns."  She  employed  a  bene- 
volent clei^;yman  to  discover  the  wretched  woman  who  wrote  it,  and 
offer  her  the  means  of  competence  m  retirement  She  was  easily  found, 
but  for  a  long  time  refused  all  solicitation;  and  it  was  singular  that,  while 
she  acknowledged  the  wretchedness  of  her  present  state,  she  appeared 
resolved  to  continue  in  it.  At  length  a  violent  fever  created  a  complete 
change  in  herjnind;  she  became  penitent  in  earnest,  and  gratefuUy  accept- 
ed of  the  proposed  arrangement.  In  a  short  time  her  friends  placed  Jane 
Ogilvie  by  the  side  of  her  fatiier.  Her  q>irit  passed  away  almost  imper- 
ceptibly. There  was  no  struggle,  and  apparently  no  regret  The  high 
unchecked  decision  of  mind,  and  erring  pride  of  inteHeet,  tbftt  had  indu- 
ced a  state  of  feeling,  which  in  the  dajrs  of  human  vanity,  would  break, 
but  knew  not  how  to  bend,  had  departed  long  ere  her  dissolution.  She 
regretted  the  violence  of  the  passions  which  had  destroyed  her,  and 
shuddered  to  observe  to  what  crimes  one  woman  was  led  l^  violence  o^ 
character,  and  unbounded  love.  Her  last  hours  were  calm,  pious,  and 
resigned,  and  as  she  closed  ter  eyes  on  one  world,  she  felt  confident  of 
opening  them  in  bliss  in  another.  Among  her  pi^pers  was  found  the  fol- 
lowing letter  addressed  to  Fitzgerald,  which  was  forwarded  to  him  at 
Paris:— 

^'  Before  I  leave  a  world,  in  which  although  I  have  had  much  of  joy, 
I  have  also  had  much  of  sorrow,  I  once  again  address  you. .  Justice  re- 
4|mres  it,  and  if  it  did  not,  there  is  even  yet  a  stronger  feeling.     Even 

?*  1  my  days  of  pleasure  and  happiness,  you  will  acquit  me  of  affectation, 
n  the  pride  of  health  anj  gaiety  I  acknowledged  that  I  loved  you, — ^I 
am  not  now  ashamed  to  own  that  you  will  have  a  part  in  my  last 
Noughts,  and  my  last  prayers.  But  you  must  not  eipect  flattery  from 
one  hovering  on  the  boundaries  of  existence; — ^my  grave-clothes  must 
not  be  soiled  with  the  dust  of  human  vanity. — Fitzgerald,  listen  to  me! 
I  most  speak  wisely ^  for  there  is  no  earthly  passion  remaining  to  warp 
fte  voice  of  truth; — I  inust  speak  stncet^e^,  for  in  mind  I  am  already 
where  evil  thoughts  cannot  enter.  I  did  you  a  hasty  injustice,  and  I 
thought  so  long  before  I  was  convinced  of  your  innocence.  I  hope  been 
convinced;  and  I  now  ask  you  to  foipve  the  distress  which  I  have  caused 
you.  If  ypu  knew  the  rapture  with  which  I  thanked  my  God  that  you 
had  not  the  crime  of  murder  on  your  soul,  you  would— but  you  hmfe  for- 
given me  before  this,  for  I  will  acknowle^e  that  I  believe  you  loved  me 
ardently,  honourably,  and  sincerely.  To  Mi  you  tbus  much  kas  been  the 
object  with  which  I  commenced  tbh  letter,  but  I  cannot  pause  here.  I 
Cannot  see  vou  plunge  into  crime  and  error,  without  raiang  a  warning 
foice  even  from  the  verge  of  the  tomb;  without  trying,  before  tiie  heart 
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tiiat  loved  joa  is  cold,  and  ibe  mind,  ivhose  dictates  jon  were  accastom* 
ed  to  Hsten  to,  is  fled,  to  stop  yon  in  the  career  of  sin  which  mojf  end  in 
a  shamelnl  death,  and  must  end  in  misery  ahd  disgrace.  Tou  are  teagoed 
with  eril  men,  whose  wish  is  to  disturb  and  destroy;  who  would  make 
a  bloodier  sacrifice  to  ambition  than  ever  Pagan  did  to  the  fklse  God  of 
bis  idolatry;  with  whom  the  lives  of  their  ignorant  and  ill-fated  tools  are 
as  clay  under  their  feet,  to  be  raised  as  a  rampart  to  defAid  them,  or  trod- 
den on,  and  spumed^  as  may  suit  their  wants  and  their  wishes.  Whose 
best  einoyraent  would  be  the  heart-rending  miseries  of  civil  war;  tiie  in- 
diserimmate  slaughter  of  old  age  and  infancy;  the  hoary  grandsire,  the 
^Nid  mother,  and  the  innocent  child!  Are  jouJUj  Fitsgenud,  to  consort 
with  such  men  ?  Were  you  made  to  doom  thousands  of  your  fellow  crea- 
tures to  destruction?  If  you  were,  go  on  your  course  of  blood, — send 
thousands  of  shrieking  witnesses  to  the  throne  of  Heaven  to  confront  and 
blast  yoa  before  the  judgmeot  seat  of  your  God! — but  if ,  as  I  hope  and 
believe,  yoo  are  not,-^you  cannot  look  upon  murder  with  an  un^urink- 
ing  eye,  and  would  shudder  at  the  desolation  of  a  distracted  country,  se- 
parate yourself  from  this  cause,  and  its  upholders.  Tread  not  farther  in 
the  bloody  path; — ^ve  up  fortune,  friends,  home,  country,  every  thine; 
bat  save  tiie  consciousness  of  innocence.  Theii  alone,  Fitzgerald,  will 
your  dea&-bed  be  peaceful  and  happv;  I  am  now  on  mine,  and  my  testi- 
mony may  be  believed.  It  is  true  that  amid  the  bustle  of  the  business 
and  pleasures  of  life,  ^  the  still  small  voice'  may  be  unheard,  or  unheed- 
ed; but  ndien  age  arrives,  and  when  death  comes;  when  our  thoughts  must 
be  on  what  we  hajoe  bean,  then  would  we,  at  the  price  of  all  the  emoy- 
ment  which  a  life  of  sin  has  given,  wipe  out  the  smallest,  the  most  tnnaT 
error  in  its  coarse. 

<'  I  have  now  done.  As  these  are  the  last  words,  so  are  they  tlie  best 
wA  which  I  have  ever  addressed  you.  Farewell!  I  shall  not  &e  in  vain 
they  save  him  I  loved. 

"JANE  OGILVIE." 

"  You  have  two  children, — I  have  left  them  a  sufficient  competency. 
They  will  want  it,  for  I  have  heard  you  can  never  expect  to  possess  your 
own  property  again." 

This  tetteir  arrived  at  a  time  calculated  to  aid  all  its  desired  effect  upon 
Fitzgc^d.  Distracted,  and  disgusted  by  the  deceptions  of  court  intrwue, 
he  hM  retired  from  the  situation  of  Insm^nt  Ambassador.  Jane  Onl- 
yie,  from  the  first  moment  he  knew  her,  had  possessed  an  overwheUmng 
infiaeace  over  his  mind.  Her  intellectual  superiorky  was  sufficient  even 
to  sway  a  man  not  in  love;  great  indeed  was  its  power  over  one  who  more 
txm  adored  her.  In  his  connexion  wilii  the  rebels  he  had  never  been 
more  than  the  agent  of  others.  Connected  by  relationship  widi  the 
man  of  greatest  rank  in  the  kingdom,  who  had  been  implicated,  he  had 
deemed  it  a  species  of  duty  to  obey  him ;  but  now  the  cham  was  broken, — 
and  so  was  his  spirit.    Having  arranged  his  affairs,  he  retired  dejected 
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and  sorrowiag  to  America.  He  livecl  <»  cakn  and  conteniady  but 
n€var  agin  mixed  in  the  {Measures  of  life*  Of  his  latter  years^  we  are 
enabled  to  saj;  that  if  he  ^red,  be  also  sufferedj  and  that  he  did  not 
sufifer  in  vain. 


THE  MARRIAGE  ACT  OF  OLYMPUS. 

1. 
In  those  remote,  forgotten  times 

We  never  hear  of  but  at  college^ 
Yclept  the  golden  age  in  rhjmes, 
Because  of  gold  it  had  no  knowledge; 
2. 
When  laws  were  few  and  lawyers  none, 
To  gire  to  simple  words  a  sly  sense, 
A  law  there  was^ — a  solemn  one, 
No  marriage  without  Cupid's  license. 
3. 
How  happy  then  was  human  life, 

How  worthy  of  a  poet's  blessing; 
When  all  the  days  of  man  and  wife 
Were  spent  in  loving  and  caressing! 
4. 
And  yet  in  time  complaints  were  made, 
For  mortals  mrer  will  be  grumbling; 
^^  Brothers  beware,"  a  croaker  aaid, 
^^  The  social  edifice  is  tumbling; 
5. 
'^  For  marris^  here  so  rare  is  grown, 

^*  We  can't  keep  up  our  population.'* 
Malthus'  book  was  then  unknown, 
So  no  one  thought  of  refutation. 
6. 
Indeed  the  counsel  was  well -meant, 

Nor  quite  untrue — ^the  world  grew  vicious^- 
And  Cupid  ne^er  gate  conaent 
To  join  ^  old  and  avaricious. 
7. 
Then  Jupiter,  good  easy  God, 

Frameid  a  new  Marrmge  Act  to  snlt  us; 
And  ^ve,  by  his  celestial  nod, 
Jomt  powers  of  licensing  to  Plutus. 
8. 
But  Lore  swore  men  should  rue  the  day 
Thev  first  shook  off  his  sweet  dominion: 
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N<yw  hofve  could  do  as  well  aa  aajr, 

Nor  spared  his  bow,  nor  flagg'd  his  pioion. 
9. 
To  pro?e  Sir  Cupid  kept  his  word, 

Needs  not,  alas!  my  tedious  rhjmiog; 
Flames  of  all  sorts  are  now  preferred 

To  that  which  comes  from  torch  of  Hymen. 
10. 
Ah!  hapless  days  of  human  life, 

Ah!  days  of  wretchedness  and  fuiy! 
When  the  de  facto  man  and  wife 

Differ  so  much  from  the  de  jure, 
11. 
Would  we  might  olden  times  restore, 

And  call  past  ages  with  a  wish  up, — 
Marriage  should  flourish  as  of  yore, 

And  Cupid  be  the  sole  Archbishop !  Hannibal^ 


SHAKSPEABE'S    FEMALES. 


•  All  made  of  si^hs  and  tears ; 
>  All  made  of  faith  and  service ; 
-  AU  mnde  of  fantasy ; 


All  made  of  passion,  and  all  made  of  wislies ; 

All  adoration,  duly,  and  obedience ; 

All  hnmblenesst  and  patience,  and  impatience ; 

All  purity,  all  trial,  all  observance.— As  vou  Lire  it. 

The  opinion  which  prevailed  until  within  the  last  half  century,  that^ 
Sbakspeare  had  failed  in  his  delineations  of  female  character,  is  a  stri- 
king and  decisive  proof  of  the  general  ignorance  reroecting  the  real  mer- 
its of  the  immortal  bard.  The  common  cant  which  condemned  Shaks-^ 
peare's  females,  infected  not  merely  the  ignorant  and  uninformed,  but 
extended  to  writers  of  taste  and  g^ius,  who  were  content  to  take  up 
wi^  the  current  opmion,  without  examining  its  truth.  Thus  Collins, 
who  had  much  of  Sbakspeare  in  his  mind  and  genius,  after  doing  ample 
justice  to  Fletcher's  females,  rentures  to  add  : — 

^  But  stronger  Sbakspeare  felt  for  Man  alone." 

In  troth,  Shakspeare's  female  characters  are  creations  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent ttaaap  from  those  which  have  been  immediately  popular  in  histri- 
onic records.  They  are  not  mere  ranting  Tragedpr  Queens,  every  line 
of  their  i^>eech  is  not  a  clap  trap,  tiiey  are  not  tedking  statues,  and  their 
4)nly  business  is  not  to  walk  on  with  a  handkerchief  in  their  ba^,  and  a 
confidante  holding  up  their  trains.    Tbey  are  women,  ^^  very  women!" 
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their  boaness  is,^-if  our  Readers  will  allow  us  a  school-bojr  iHustration^ 
^*  to  be, — ^to  do, — and  to  suffer."  Their  sorrows  are  not  obstreperouB 
and  tteatrical ;  but — 

*•  The  still  sad  music  of  humamty,"— 

as  Wadsworth  hath  finely  phrased  it, — ^is  heard  throughout  all  their  his^ 
toiy.  Shakspeare's  description  of  a  Lover,  which  we  have  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  paper,  will  applj  as  well  to  his  delineations  of  Women 
in  the  abstract,  as  opposed  to  ^e  vulgar  heard  of  stage  heroines.  Sighs, 
tears,  passion,  trial,  and  humility,  are  the  componant  parts  of  her  eha-- 
racter ;  and  however  the  dramatic  writer  may  endeavour  to  "  elevate 
and  surprise," — as  Bayes  has  it, — by  pursuing  a  different  course,  these 
are  the  materials  with  which  Nature  will  furnish  him,  and  if  he  wishes 
to  follow  her,  '^  to  this  complexion  he  must  come  at  last." 

The  elevation  and  surprise  which  Mr.  Bayes  deemed  so  essential  in 
writing,  has  been  achieved  by  Shakspeare,  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
Nature.  He  places  his  female  characters  in  situations  which  Critics  of 
the  French  school  would  shudder  at ;  and  yet,  when  on  an  enchanted 
island,  like  Miranda, — or  wandering  through  the  wilds  of  Wales,  ia 
man's  attire,  like  /tnogen. — or  becommg  the  wooer  instead  of  the  wooed, 
like  Heleny — they  are  innnitely  more  natural,  more  feminine,  and  more 
probable  than  JIfarcia,  though  she  never  leaves  her  father's  hall;  and 
the  heroine  in  the  ^'  CHd^^^  though  she  shows  the  most  decorous  attentioB 
to  ceremony,  even  when  she  hears  of  the  destruction  of  all  whom  she 
holds  dear.  Shakspeare  reconciled  Poetry  and  Nature  ;  he  made, — our 
Headers  will  pardon  a  colloquial  expression, — both  ends  meet;  be  bor- 
rowed her  wildest  wiog  oi  Romance,  and  yet  stooped  to  the  severest 
discipline  of  Truth ;  he  revelled  in  the  impossible,  without  violating  the 
probable;  he  preserved  the  unity  of  character,  while  he  spurned  the  uni- 
ties of  time,  place,  and  action;  and  combined  propriety,  nature,  truth, 
and  feeling,  with  wildness,  extravagance,  and  'an  unbounded  license  of 
imagination. 

The  general  cast  of  character  in  Shakspeare's  females  is,  as  we  have 
already  said,  tenderness  and  patiios,  but  this  is  not  because  our  Author 
was  unable  to  depict  women  in  her  more  dignified  and  commanding, 
though  less  ordinary,  attitude.  Thus,  there  is  nothing  more  majestic, 
and,  we  may  say,  awful,  on  the  Stage,  than  Kaihervne  defending  herself 
against  the  malice  and  hjrpocrisy  of  Henry;  and  nothing  more  fearful  and 
appalling  than  the  whole  character  of  Laay  Macbethy  from  the  first  scene 
in  which  her  ambition  is  awakened,  by  the  perusal  of  her  husband's  let-* 
ter,  to  the  last,  in  which  we  discover  its  bitter  fruits,  in  treason,  murder, 
and  insanity.  Then  there  is  the  Lady  Constaneey  who  is  a  fine  mixture 
of  suffering  and  of  gpindeur;  a  woman,  a  mother,  and  a  princess,  seen 
in  all  die  fearful  vicissitudes  of  human  life:  hoping,  exulting,  blessing, 
fearing,  weeping,  despairing,  and  at  last,  dying.  Shall  we  add  the  Weird 
Sisters?  We  feel  that  we  are  travelling  a  little  out  of  our  subject,  and 
as  we  mean,  besides,  on  some  future  occasion,  to  intrude  on  our  Headers 
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aiew  observatiooa  ob  Shakspeare's  Supernatural  Beings,  we  shall  there- 
lore  content  ourselves  with  sajing,  that  Lady  Macbeih  seems  to  be  a 
sort  of  eonoecting  link  between  those.  ^^  foul  anomalies,"  those  malevo- 
lent  beings,  in  whom  all  that  is  mab'gnant  and  base  in  the  female  charac- 
ter is  ettigg^ntted  to  aa  unearthly  stature,  and  those  gentler  beings,  sucl^ 
HB  Jtc/tel  and  Desdtmona,  who,  with  frailties  and  imperfections  which 
aHjr  them  to  earth,  jet  approximate  to  those  superior  and  foeneyolent 
spirits  of  whom  we  have  such  an  exquisite  picture  in  Aiel,  and  the  Fair 
rid i»  tte  "  Midswamer  J^igkt's  Dreatn.^^  Ckofotra  and  Isabella^ 
are  farther  instances  of  Shakspeare's  power  of  exhibiting  the  loftier  and 
stronger  traits  of  the  female  character;  and  how  strange  is  the  neglect 
with  which  the  play,  in  which  the  former  character  occurs,  is  treated  ! 
It  is  certainly,  altogether,  one  of  Shakspeare's  most  magnificent  produc- 
tiofts.  Abore  all,  his  picture  of  the  fascinating  Egyptian  Queen  is  ^^ 
master-piece.  In  perusing  it,  we  feel  no  longer  astonished  that  crowns ' 
and  empires  were  sacrificed  for  her.  "  The  soft  Triumvir's  fault"  is 
easily  "  forgiven,"  We  no  longer  wonder  at, — ^we  scarcely pi^  him, — 
so  qilendid  is  tiie  prize  for  which  he  is  content  to — 

••  Le^  Rome  in  Tyber  melt,  and  the  wide  arch 
Of  thie  ranged  empire  fall !" 

The  lUador, — for  this  is  not  on  the  list  of  acting  plays, — ^is  himself 
caogfat  in  the  golden  snare.  The  play  is  occupied  with  battles  and  trea* 
ties,  with  war)  and  commotions,  with  the  quarrels  of  monarchs  and  the 
desthies  of  the  world,  yet  all  are  forgotten  when  Cleopatra  is  on  the 
scene.  We  have  many  and  splendid  tbscripttons  of  her  personal  charms, 
but  it  is  her  mind,  the  strength  of  her  passion,  the  fervour  and  fuxy  of 
her  love,  the  bitterness  of  her  hatred,  and  the  desperation  of  her  death, 
which  t^e  so  strong  a  hold  upon  the  imagination.  We  follow  her,  ad- 
mire her,  sympathize  with  her,  through  all,  and  after  the  Asp  has  done 
its  fatal  work,  who  does  not  exclaim  with  Ckarmion  ? —  * 

"  Now  boast  thee,  Death  t  in  thy  possession  lies 
A  lass  nnparallel'd  !*' 

How  different  a  being  from  this,  is  the  ill-fated  fair  who  slumbers  in 
''  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulet^ ."  She  is  all  gentleness  and  mildness,  all 
hidden  passion,  and  silent  suffering;  but  her  love  is  as  ardent,  her  sorrows 
are  as  overwhelming,  and  her  death  as  melancholy.  ^'  The  gentle  lady 
wedded  to  the  Moor"  is  another  sweet,  still  picture,  which  we  contem- 
plate with  admiration,  until  death  drops  his  curtain  over  it.  Imogen  and 
Miranda^  PerdUa  and  Ophelia,  Co7^lta,  Helen  and  Viola,  need  only  be 
mentioned  to  recal  to  the  mind  the  most  fascinating  pictures  of  female 
charaeter  which  have  ever  been  delineated.  The  last  is  a  mere  sketch, 
but  it  is  a  most  charming  one.  It  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  study, — if  we 
may  borrow  an  expression  from  the  technicalities  of  the  sister  art, — 
wluch  the  Author  intended  to  have  worked  up  into  a  more  elaborate  por- 
trait   Her  early  misfortunes,  her  romantic  love,  her  extraordinary  and 
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embarrassing  sttaation  as  Ormno^s  ambassador  to  OUxiay — but  we  neecl 
not  describe  hec  further. 

Our  remarks  have  hitherto  been  confined  to  Shakspeare's  Tragedies, 
but  it  is  fair  to  retort  upon  those  who  deny  his  power  of  pourtraying  the 
female  character,  by  pointing  to  the  exquisite  specimens  with  which  hi& 
Cfomedies  abound.     It  will  be  sufficient  to  ad«hice  two, — RonaUmd  and 
Beatrice.    What  a  fascinating  creature  is  the  firsts  what  an  admirable 
compound  of  wit,  gaiety,  and  good  humour,  blended,  at  the  same  time, 
with  deep  and  strong  passion,  with  courage  and  resolution,  as  erinced  in 
her  departure  from  her  Uncle's  court,  with  unshaken  afiection  to  her 
father,  and  constant  and  fervent  love  for  Orlando,     How  extraordinaiy 
and  romantic  is  the  character  of  Rosalind^  if  we  contemplate  it  in  the 
abstract,  yet  how  beautiful  and  true  to  nature  if  we  examine  it  in  alt 
Shakafeare's  details.     Beahice  is  a  character  of  a  very  different  stamp 
from  Kosalindy  although  resembling  her  in  some  particulars.    She  has  all 
her  wit,  but,  it  muist  be  confessed,  witliout  her  good  humour.     Her  ar- 
rows are  not  merely  piercing,  but  poisoned.    Rosalindas  is  cheerful  rail- 
lery,— Bealrice^s  satirical  bitterness, — Rosalind  is  not  only  afraid  ta 
strike,  but  unwilling  to  wound.     Beatrice  is,  at  least,  careless  of  the 
effect  of  her  wit,  if  she  can  but  find  an  opportunity  to  utter  it.     But 
Shakspeare  has  no  heartless  characters  in  his  dramas,  be  has  no  mere 
^'  intellectual  gladiators,"  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  Avell  styled  the  Actors  in 
the  witty  scenes  of  Congreve.     BeaUice  has  stroi^  and  easily  excited 
feelings.     Love  is  called  into  action  by  the  stratagem  of  the  garden 
scene;  ^d  rage,  indignation,  and  revenge,  by  the  slanders  cast  upon  her 
cousin.     We  have  heard  the  character  called  inconsistent,  but  what  is 
human  nature  but  a  tissue  of  inconsistencies?  or  rather,  are  not  ourhopes^ 
fears,  affections,  and  passions,  linked  together  by  a  thread  so  fine,  that 
only  the  gifted  eye  of  such  a  poet  as  Shakspeare  can  discover  it?    The 
cbanges  of  purpose  and  passion,  as  developed  by  him  in  tlie  mind  of  Bea- 
trice, strike  us  as  being  any  thing  but  inconsistencies  *,  abrupt  and  sur-- 
prising  they  certainly  are,  but  they  are  accounted  for  by  motives  of  ex- 
traordinary weight,  and  feelings  ot  singular  susceptibility. 

Before  we  close  this  subject,  however,  we  would  say  a  few  words  upon 
the  neglected  play  entitled  **  Pericles,^^  first,  because  it  contains  a  very 
sweet  and  interesting  female  character, — that  of  JtfaWna,  the  heroine, — 
and,  secondly,  because  its  authenticity, — strangely  enough,  in  our  opin- 
ion,— ^has  been  questioned  by  the  commentators.  To  begin  with  the  last 
nlentioned  topic,  it  appears  clearly  to  us  to  be  a  production  of  Shaks- 
peare^s  although  certainly  a  production  of  his  earlier  years.  The  incon- 
sistency and  confusion  of  the  plot,  and  the  inartificial  manner  in  which 
many  of  the  events  are  brought  about,  prove  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  Tyro 
in  the  art;  but  the  delicate  touches  of  Nature,  the  beautiful  delineations 
of  character,  the  sweet  flow  of  its  verse,  and  the  rich  vein  of  poetry  and 
imagination,  which  pervades  the  whole,  betray  the  master's  hand,  and 
entitle  it,  in  our  opinion^  to  a  high  rank  among  the  works  of  Shakspeare. 
How  fine,  for  instance,  is  the  following  soliloquy  of  Pcncles,  on- a  ship 
at  sea : — 
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^  lliou  God  of  the  great  vast !  rebuke  these  surgcfft 
Which  wash  both  Heaven  and  Hell ;  and  Thou,  that  hast 
Upon  the  winds  command,  bind  them  in  brass, 
Having  call'd  them  from  the  deep!  Oh!  still  thy  deaf'ning, 
Thy  dreadful  thonders,  gently  quench  thy  nimble, 
Sulphureous  flashes  !  Thou  storm,  thou,  venomously 
Wilt  thoo  H)it  all  thyself?    Tke  seaman'*  fof^tlc 
lafuu  whUfier  in  the  ears  of  deafh^ 
VnfKwrd'*' 

^be  description  of  the  recovery  of  Tliaisa  from  a  state  of  suspended 
*aimation,  is  also  most  powerfully  eloquent : — 

**  Nature  awakes ;  a  warmth 
Breathes  out  of  hep ;  she  hath  not  Jwxn  entranced 
Above  five  hours.    See  now  she  'gins  to  Wow 
Into  life's  flower  again ! 
She  is  alive :  behold. 

Her  eyelids,  cases  to  those  heavenly  jewels 
Which  Peficles  hath  lo&t. 
Begin  to  part  their  fringes  of  bright  gold ; 
The  diamonds  of  a  most  praised  water 
Appear,  to  make  the  world  twice  rich.* 

But  it  is  with  Marina  with  whom  our  present  subject  has  to  do^^rho 
is  bOra  at  sea,  during  a  storm.  Our  Author,  in  this  Play,  as  in  the 
'^^  WvHkr^s  Tofc,"  leaps  over  the  intervening  years,  and  shows  3fartnii, 
ID  tbe  fourth  Act,  "  on  the  eve  of  womanhood;"  and  her  first  speech, 
'<u  tbe  death  of  her  iS'urse,  is  sweetly  jilaintive  and  poetical:-^ 

M  No,— no;— I  will  rob  Tellus  of  her  weed 
To  strew  thy  grave  with  flowers;  the  yellows,  blues, 
Shall  as  a  chaplet  hang  upon  thy  grave 
WlHle  summer  days  do  last.    Ah  me !  poor  maid. 
Born  in  a  tempest,  when  my  mother  died. 
This  world  to  me  is  like  a  lasting  storm. 
Whirring  me  from  my  friends." 

^he  pathos  and  eloqueace  with  which  she  pleads  for  her  life,  with 
the  ruffian  who  is  hired  to  murder  her,  reminds  us  of  the  secne  between 
^ArAwr  and  Hubert: — 

Leonine,  Come,  say  your  prayers  speedily. 

Mar.  What  mean  jrou  ^ 

f^eo.        If  you  require  a  httle  apace  for  prayer, 

I  grant  it :  pray ;  but  be  not  teidious. 

For  the  gods  are  quick  of  ear,  and  I  am  sworn 

To  do  my  work  with  haste. 
Mar,  Why  will  you  kill  me? 

/.w.        To  satisfy  my  Lady. 
Mar,  Why  would  she  have  roe  kill'd? 

Now,  as  I  can  remember,  by  itiy  troth, 

i  never  did  her  hurt  in  all  my  life; 

1 4iever  spake  bad  word,  nor  did  ill  turn 

To  any  living  creature ;  believe  me.  la ! 

J  never  killM  a  mouse,  nor  hurt  a  ny : 

1  trod  upon  a  wdrjn  against  my  w'dl,  . 
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But  I  we|H  for  it.    How  have  I  offended* 
Wherein  my  death  might  yield  her  profit,  or 
My  life  imply  her  danger  t 

Leo,  My  commission 

Is  not  to  reason  of  the  deed,  but  do  it 

Mar^       You  will  not  do't  for  all  the  world,  I  hope ; 

You  are  well  favcor*d,  and  your  looks  foreshow 
Yon  have  a  gentle  h^rt    I  saw  you  lately, 
When  you  caught  hurt  in  parting  two  that  fought : 
Good  sooth,  it  show'd  well  in  ypu ;  do  sp  now : 
Your  lady  seeks  my  life ;  ccme  you  between, 
And  save  poor  me  the  weaker." 

She  is  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  Assassin  by  Pirates,  and  after- 
wards undergoes  a  variety  of  ©^ventures,  in  all  of  whic}i  the  mingled 
gentleness  and  dignity  of  her  character  is  moot  admirably  developed. 
The  interview  with  her  father,  in  the  ififth  Act,  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  affecting  passages  in  the  whole  range  of  the  British 
Drama;  but  we  hope  we  have  said  enough  to  induce  such  of  our  Readers 
as  are  unacquainted  with  this  play,  to  peruse  it  immediately;  and  judge 
for  themselves,  whether  the  mighQr  hand  of  Sbakspeare  is  not  visible 
throughout. 

We  think  the  preceding  observations  have  sufficiently  shown,  not  only 
the  great  power  and  skill  of  Sbakspeare  in  bis  delineation  of  the  /emale 
chstracter,but  also  that  he  exhibits  as  great  resources,  and  as  much 
fertility  of  genius  in  them,  as  in  any  of  the  other  characters  of  hb  Dra* 

^mas.  The  Cbampions  who  have  broken  a  lance  in  favour  of  Shades- 
peares  Females,  have  usually  confined  their  observations  to  the  grace- 
fulness and  gentleness  of  such  characters  as  JvUet^  aAd  Imogen,  and 
jDeadetnofto,  but  when  we  rememl^er  that  the  some  peocil  has  painted 
IsabelUiy  Constonce,  Lady  Macbdhy  Cleopairay  EMeriney  Beatrice, 
and  BoBolindy  then  we  say,  that  if  Shakspeare  had  never  given  us  a  sin- 
gle masculine  portrait,  still  he  would  have  shown  a  powerful  and  origina] 
genius,  which,  in  fecundity  and  versatility,  as  well  as  in  elegance  and 
gracefulness,  has  never,  perhaps,  heeii  equalled,  and  has  certamly  never 

>  beea  suqpiassed. 


THE  LAST  ERUPTION  OF  VESUVIUS. 

The  i)ersona1  Narrative  of  an  Excursion  up  the  Mountain  during  the  ex* 
plosion  of  February  34th,  1822. — ^Printed  by  permission  from  the  ori- 
ginal MS.  Letter  from  Naples. 

^<  SaiiJirday,  Feb.  2dd. — I  have  just  seen  a  most  magnificent  sight, 
one  which  I  have  often  dreamed  of,  often  longed  to  behdld,  and  having 
beheld,  never  shall  forget: — Mount  Vesuvius  is  at  this  moment  blazing 
like  a  huge  furnace,  throwing  up  every  minute,  or  lialf  minute,  colunms 
of  fire  and  ted  hot  stones,  which  (all  in  showers  and  bound  down  tlie  side 
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^  the  nountaiii.  On  the  opposite  side^  the  Bast,  there  are  two  cKstioet 
istreams  of  Isva  descending,  which  glow  with  almost  a  white  heat,  aad 
ererj  burst  ef  flame  is  accompanied  by  a  noise  resembliag  cannon  at  a 
great  dktance.  I  can  hardly  write,  my  mind  is  so  oversowing  with  aston- 
ishment, admiration,  and  sublime  pleasure:  what  a  scene  as  I  looked  ont 
OB  the  Bay  from  the  Chiata  mountain!  On  One  side,  the  evening  star  and 
the  thread-like  crescent  of  the  new  moon  were  sitting  close  togetlier  over 
Panmlippo,  and  were  reflected  in  lines  of  silver  radiance  on  the  blue  sea: 
on  the  other,  the  broad  train  of  fierce  red  Kght  glared  upon  the  water 
with  a  fitful  splendour,  as  the  explosions  were  more  or  less  tiolent:  be- 
fore me  all  was  so  soft,  so  lovely,  so  tranquil,  while  I  had  only  to  turn  ray 
head  to  be  awe-struck  by  the  convulsions  of  fighting  elements. 

"  I  remember,  that  at  our  first  arrival  at  Naples,  I  iWis  disappointed  be- 
cause Yesuvius  did  not  smoke  so  much  as  I  had  been  led  to  expect  from 
the  pictures  aad  descriptions  I  had  seen  and  heard.  The  smoke  then 
by  like  a  scarcely  perceptible  cloud  on  the  highest  pomt,  or  rose  in  a 
^fida*  white  column;  but  to-day,  and  yesterday^  it  has  rolled  from  the 
crater  in  Uock  volumes,  mixing  with  the  clouds  above  and  darkening  the 
aigr. 

^^  Hd^'^stTweboe, — I  have  walked  out  again, — ^the  blaze  from  the 
crater  is  less  vivid;  bat  there  are  now  four  streams  of  lava  issumg 
firom  it,  which  have  united  in  two  broad  currents,  one  of  which  extends  . 
below  &e  Hermitage.     It  is  probable  that  by  to-moirow  ni^t  it  w91 
haoM  reached  tiie.)^er  part  of  the  moimtaitt. 

''  Suniagy  S4A,  Fice  o'clodb. — I  have  just  been  driving  along  the 
MeigSsHna,  ixhtnce  we  had  a  fine  view  of  Vesuvius.  There  are  tremen- 
Ama  hunts  ef  smoke  from  the  crater.  At  one  time,  the  whole  moun- 
taiB,  down  to  the  very  base,  was  almost  enveloped,  and  the  atmosphere 
tfoimd  it  loaded  wttii  tiie  vapour,  vdiich  seemed  to  issue  in  volumes 
half  as  large  as  the  mountain  itself.  If  horses  are  to  be  had  we  go 
-i^to-«i^. 

^^Mmim^  ^(tf^  S5A. — I  am  not  in  a  humour  to  describe,  or  give 
vnj  to  any  poetical  flight,  but  I  most  endeavour  to  give  a  faithful, 
sober,  and  circumstantiaJ  account  of  our  last  night's  expedition,  while 
its  im{»«ssions  are  yet  fresh  on  my  mind;  thoueh  tiiere  is,  I  think,  little 
danger  of  my  foi^etting.  We  got  horses,  which,  frcwn  the  number  of 
persons  proceeding  on  the  same  errand  with  ourselves,  was  a  matter  of 
asome  difficulty.  We  sot  off  at  seven,  in  an  open  carriage,  and  almost 
the  whole  way  we  had  the  mountain  before  us,  spouting  fire  to  a  prodi- 
gions  height.  The  road  was  crowded  with  groups  of  people  who  had 
ciMDe  out  from  the  city  and  environs  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  the  mag- 
•ificeat  ^>ectacle,  and  numbers  were  hurrying  to  and  fro  in  those  little 
flying  fiacres^  which  are  peculiar  to  Naples.  As  we  approached,  the 
explosbas  became  more  and  more  vivid,  and  at  everv  tremendous  burst 
of  fire  my  companion  jumped  half  ofl*  his  seat,  making  most  loud  and 
eharaoteriatic  exclamations, — ^  By  Jove!  a  magnificent  fellow!  now  for 

*  Corribili  is  the  name  of  these  singular  machines. 
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it,  whizz!  there  he  goes,  sky  high,  by  George!'  while  I  sat  quiet  frofll 
absolute  inability  to  express  what  I  felt.  I  >vas  ahnost  breathless  with 
wonder,  and  excitement,  and  impatience  to  be  nearer  the  scene  of  acUon. 
While  ray  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  mountain,  my  altention  was,  from  time 
to  time,  excited  by  regular  rows,  from  six  to  ten  together,  of  small  shi- 
ning lights,  creeping,  as  it  seemed,  along  the  edge  of  the  stream  of  lava 5 
and,  when  contrasted  with  the  red  blaze  which  rose  behind,  and  the  gi- 
gantic black  back-ground,  looking  likfe  a  procession  of  glow-'worms. — 
These  were  the  torches  of  travellers  ascending  the  mountain,  and  I  long- 
ed to  be  one  of  them.  We  reached  Besina  a  little  before  nine;  and  here 
we  alighted  from  the  carriage,  for  here  the  ascent  begins;  and  the  road 
is  so  rugged  and  dangerous,  that  asses  and  mules  accustomed  to  it  alone 
are  used.  Two  only  were  in  waiting  at  the  moment  we  arrived,  which 
C.  immediately  secured  for  me  and  himself,  and  though  reluctant  to  pro- 
ceed  without  the  rest  of  the  party,  we  were  compelled  to  go  on  before, 
that  we  might  not  lose  time  or  hazard  the  loss  of  our  donkeys.  For  me^ 
I  was  determined  to  do  as  I  was  bid.  We  set  off  then,  each  with  a  man 
to  lead  our  animals  and  a  torch-bearer.  The  road,  as  we  ascended,  be- 
came more  and  more  steep  at  every  step;  and  being  over  an  old  stream 
of  lava,  intermixed  with  stones  and  ashes,  the  darkness  added  to  the  dif- 
ficulty. On  each  side  I  observed  aloes,  of  an  immense  size>  growing 
from  the  lava;  which  wild-looking,  gigantic  plants  were  quite  in  keeping 
with  all  the  other  objects  of  their  neighbourhood.  But  how  shall  I  give 
you  a  description  of  the  scene  and  the  people  who  surrounded  us?  whose 
shrill  shouts  and  strange  dresses,  and  ivild  jargon,  and  striking  features, 
and  dark  eyes  flashing  in  the  gleam  of  the  torches,  which  they  fliing  round 
their  heads  to  prevent  their  being  extinguished,  fomed  a  scene  so  new, 
so  extraordinary,  so  like  romance,  that  my  attention  was  frequently  drawn 
from  the  mountain,  now  blazing  in  all  its  tumultuous  magnificence.  The 
explosions  succeeded  each  other  with  terrific  rapidity  about  two  in  evefjr 
three  minutes;  and  the  noise  I  can  only  compare  to  the  roaring  and  his»- 
ing  of  ten  thousand  imprisoned  winds,  mingled  at  times  with  a  rumbling' 
sound  like  artillery,  or  distant  thunder.  It  frequently  happened  that 
the  guides,  in  dashing  their  torches  against  the  ground,  set  fire  to  the 
dried  thorns  and  withered  grass,  and  tiie  blaze  ran  along  the  earth  like 
wild-fire,  to  the  great  alarm  of  my  friend  C.  who  saw  in  every  burning 
bush  a  stream  of  lava  rushing  to  overwhelm  us.  We  met  two  ladies 
coming  down,  one  of  whom  smiled  in  a  very  encouraging  manner  as  she 
passed  me. 

"  A  little  before  eleven  we  reached  the  Hermitage  situated  between 
Vesuvius  and  the  Somma,  and  the  highest  habitation  on  the  mountain* 
A  great  number  of  men  were  assembled  within,  and  guides,  lazzaroni, 
servants,  and  soldiers  were  lounging  round.  I  alighted,  for  I  was  be- 
numbed and  tired,  but  did  not  like  to  go  among  those  people,  and  it  was 
proposed  that  we  should  wait  for  the  rest  of  our  party  a  little  further  on. 
We  accordingly  left  our  donkeys  and  walked  forward  upon  a  kind  of 
high  ridge  which  serves  to  fortify  the  Hermitage  and  its  environs  ^gaillst 
the  lava.     From  this,  as  we  slowly  ascendfed,  we  had  a  glcTrfous  view  of 
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tbe  eruption,  and  the  whole  scene  around  us,  in  its  strange  romantic  ip- 
terest  and  terrible  magnificence  mocked  all  power  of  description.  There 
were,  at  this  time,  five  distinct  torrents  of  lava  rolling  down  like  streams 
of  molten  lead;  one  of  which  extended  above  two  miles  below  us  in  ano- 
ther direetionr  The  showers  of  red  hot  stones  flew  up  like  thousands 
of  skj  rockets,  and  many  faffing  outside  the  crater  bounded  down  the 
side  of  the  mountain  with  a  velocity  which  would  have  distanced  a  horse 
at  full  speed-  These  stones  were  of  every  size,  from  two  to  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  diameter.  My  ears  were  now  wearied  and  stunned  by  the  un- 
ceasing roaring  and  hissing  of  the  flames,  while  my  eyes  were  dazzled 
by  the  glare  of  the  red,  fierce  light.  Now  and  then  I  turned  them  for 
relief  to  other  features  of  the  picture,  to  the  black  shadowy  masses  of  the 
landscape  stretched  beneath  us^  and  speckled  with  little  shining  lights, 
which  showed  how  many  were  up  and  watching  that  night, — and  often  to 
the  calm  vaulted  sky  above  our  heads,  where  thousands  of  stars, — not 
twinkling,  as  through  our  hazy  or  frosty  atmosphere,  but  shining  out  of 
'  Heaven's  profoundest  azure,'  with  that  soft  steady  brilliance  peculiar  to 
a  highly  ranfied  medium,— 7looked  down  upon  this  frightful  turmoil  in  all 
their  bright  and  placid  loveliness.  Nor  should  I  forget  one  other  fea« 
lure  of  3ie  scene,  on  which  Hooked  with  a  painter's  eye, — great  num- 
bers of  Ibe  Austrian  forces,  now  occupying  N^les,  were  on  the  moun- 
tain,  assembled  in  groupes,  some  standing,  some  sitting,  some  stretched 
on  the  ground  and  wrapped  in  their  cloaks,  in  various  attitudes  of  amaze- 
ment and  adnuration:  and  as  the  shadowy  glare  fell  on  their  tall  martial 
figures  and  glittering  accoutrements,  I  thought  I  had  never  beheld  any 
thmg  so  wildly  picturesque. 

**  The  remainder  of  our  party  not  yet  appearing,  we  sent  back  for  our 
donkeys  and  guides,  and  determined  to  proceed.  About  half  a  mile  be- 
yond our  companions  came  up,  and  here  a  division  took  place;  some 
agreeing  to  go  forward,  the  rest  turnbg  back  to  wait  at  the  Hermitage. 
I  was,  as  you  may  suppose,  one  of  those  who  advanced.  My  spirits  were 
now  raised,  and  the  grand  object  of  all  this  daring  and  anxiety  was  to 
get  near  enough  to  a  stream  of  lava  in  order  to  have  some  idea  of  its 
consistency,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  flowed,  or  trickled  down.  The 
dfficulties  of  our  road  now  increased, — *  if  road  that  might  be  called 
which  road  was  none,' — black  loose  ashes,  and  masses  of  scoria  and  lava 
heaped  in  ridges,  or  broken  into  hollows  in  a  manner  not  to  be  described. 
Even  my  animal,  though  used  to  the  path,  felt  his  footing  at  every  step, 
and  if  the  torch  was,  by  accident,  extinguished,  he  stopped,  and  nothing 
could  make  him  move.  My  guide,  Andrea,  was  very  vigilant  and  atten- 
tive, and,  in  the  few  words  of  Italian  be  knew,  encouraged  me^  and  as- 
sured me  there  was  no  dangers.  I  had,  however,  no  fear:  in  fact,  I  was 
infinitely  too  much  interested  to  have  been  alive  to  danger,  had  it  really 
existed.  Salvador,  well  known  to  all  who  have  visited  Mount  Vesuvius, 
bad  been  engaged  by  Mr.  R.  He  is  the  principal  Cicerone  on  the  moun- 
tain. It  is  his  business  to  despatch  to  the  Kin;^,  every  three  hours,  a 
regular  account  of  the  height  of  the  eruption,  the  progress,  extent,  a^d 
direction  of  the  lava,  and,  in  slmrt,  the  most  minutii  particulars.     He 
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alsa  corresponds,  he  told  me,  with  Sir  Humphrey  Davy;*  and  is  employ- 
ed to  inform  him  of  every  interesting  phenomenon  which  takes  place  oa 
the  mountain.  This  man  has  resided  at  the  foot  of  it,  and  been  principal 
guide  for  SS  years,  and  knows  every  inch  of  its  territory. 

'^  As  the  lava  had  overflowed  the  usual  footpath  leading  to  that  conicar 
emisenoe  which  forma  the  summit  of  the  nftuntain  and  the  exterior  of* 
the  crater,  we  were  obliged  to  alight  from  our  sagacious  steeds^  and,  trust* 
ing  to  our  feet,  walked  over  tiie  ashes  for  about  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
Xhe  path,  or  the  m)mid  rather,  for  there  vras  no  path,  was  now  daaiger^ 
ous  to  the  ineiperienced  foot;  and  Salvador,  seeing  me  alooe,  told  the 
gestlenien^  he  would  take  care  of  me.  He  led  me  on  before  the  rest,  and' 
I  followed  with  confidence.  Our  object  was  to  reach  the  edge  of  a  stream 
of  laVa^  formed  ef  two  currents  united  in  a  point.  It  was  glowing  with  «n 
intense  heat;  and  flowipg,  not  with  such  rapidity  as  to  alarm  us^  but  ra- 
ther slowly,  and  by  fits  ami  starts.  Trickling ,  in  short,  is  the  word  which 
best  expresses  its  motion,  if  you  can  fancy  it  applied  to  any  object  on  so 
large  a  seale.  At  this  time  the  eruption  was  at  its  extreme  height.  The 
column  of  fire,  was  from  a  quarter  to  the  thirt)  of  a  mite  high:  and  the 
stones  were  thrown  up  to  the  height  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  I  passed 
close  to  a  stone  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  which  had  rolled  dowii  some 
time. before.  It  was  still  red  hot,  and  I  stopped  to  warm^ny-  hands  at  it. 
A  short  distance  above  it  lay  another  stone  or  roek,  also  red  hot;  but  sir 
times  the  jsixe.  I  walked. on  first  with  Salvador,  till  we  were  wityn-  a 
few  ycy:!ds:of  the  lava^  At  this  moment  a  prodigious  stone,  followed' bj 
two  or  three  smaller -ones,  came  rolling  down  upon  us  with  terrific  T^oei^f-^ 
The  gentlemen  and  guides  all  ran;  my  first  impulse  was  to  run  too;  but 
Salvador  cried  to  me  to  stop  tosee  what  direction  the  stone  would  take. 
I  saw  the  reason  of  his  advice  and  stopped.  In  less  than  a  second  he 
seized  my  arm  and  hurried  back  five  or  siiL  yards.  I  heard  the  sound  of 
the  stone  as  it  rushed  down  behind  me.  A  little  farther  it  met  vdth  aa 
impediment)  against  which  it  bolted  with  such  force,  that  it  flew  up^  inta  - 
the  air  to  a  great  he%ht>  and  fell  in  a  shower  of  red  hot  fragments.  All 
this  passed. in  a  moment.  I  have  shuddered  since  when  I  have  thought 
of  that  moment;  but  at  the  time,  I  saw  the  danger  without  the  slightest 
sensation  of  terror.  I  remember  the  ridiculous  figures  of  the  men,  as 
they  scrambled  over  the  ridges. of  the  scoria;  and  was  struck  by  Salva- 
dor's exdaknation,  who  cried  in  a  tone  which  would  have  become  Ceesar 
himself, — '  che  tima   Sono  Salvador-t 

^^  We  did  not  attempt  to  turn  back  again,  which  I  should  have  done 
vnthout  hesitation  if  any  one  had  proposed  it.  To  have  come  thus  far, 
and  to  be  so  near  the  object  I  had  in  view,  and  tlien  to  rui^  away  at  the 
first  alarm!  it  was  a  litUe  provoking.     The  road  ws  extremely  danger- 

•  Was  the  letter  addressed  <  Alia  Sua  Excellenza  ScrornfidevW  which 
caused  so  much  perplexity  at  the  Post-Office  and  British  Museum,  and 
exercised  the  acumen  of  a  Minister  of  State,*-fix)ra  Sal  vadcar  to  his  QIus* 
trious  corre&pondtnt? 

t  ^"id  times?  &c. 
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t^tis  in  the  descent  I  was  obliged  to  walk,  as  the  guides  adfised  us, 
«ad  b«t  f(Nr  Salvador,  ami  tbe  intereftiog  information  be  gave  me,  jfrom 
time  to  time,  I  tiiink  I  should  hare  been  overpowered,  not  by  fatigue 
odIj,  biit,---fHittca  verba, — tiiere  are  things  I  do  not  like  to  discuss, 
even  to  mjrself.  To  retom  to  Salvador;  he  amused  and  fixed  my  atten- 
tion: he  frequently  made  me  stop  and  look  back;  and  here  I  should  ob* 
serre  that  our  guides  seemed  as  proud  of  the  performances  of  the  moun^ 
tain,  and  as  anxious  to  show  it  off  to  the  best  advantage,  as  the  keeper 
oT  a^  Menagerie  is  of  the  tricks  of  bis  dancing  bear,  or  the  proprietor 
of  '  Solomon  in  all  his  glory'  of  his  Raree  Show.  Their  enthusiastie 
dionts  and  exclamations  would  have  kept  up  inv  interest  had  it  flagged. 
*  O  Teda,  Signoral  0  bella!  0  stupenda!'  But  every  thing,  as  Lady 
Morgan  humorously  observes,  is  stupendous  in  Italy,  from  the  trimming 
id  a  bonnet  to  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  The  last  great  burst 
of  fire  was  accompanied  by  a  fresh  overflow  of  lava,  which  issued  from 
Ae  crater,  on  the  west  side,  in  t^o  broad  streams,  and  united  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  below,  taking  the  direction  of  Torre  del  Greco.  After  this 
enlofflon  the  eruption  subsided,  and  the  mountain  seemed  to  repose;  now 
aid  then  showers  of  stones  flew  up,  but  to  no  great  height,  and  unaccom- 
pttied  by  any  vivid  flames.  There  was  a  dull  red  light  over  the  mouth 
of  the  crater,  round  which  the  smoke  rolled  in  dense  tumultuous  vo- 
Joraes.  knd  then  blew  off  towards  the  south-west. 

^^  After  a  slow  and  difficult  descent  we  reached  the  Hermitage.  I  was 
80  exhaosted  that  I  was  glad  to  rest  for  a  few  minutes.  My  good  friend 
Salvador,  brought  me  a  glass  of  Lacrma  Christi  and  the  leg  of  a  chicken ; 
aad  with  recruited  spirits  we  mounted  our  animals  and  again  started.  The 
descent  was  infinitely  more  slow  and  difficult  than  tiie  ascent,  as  it  was 
iMLst  tln'oe  when  we  reached  Resina,  and  nearly  five  when  we  got  home: 
oat  I  rose  this  morning  at  my  usual  hour,  and  do  not  feel  much  fatigued. 
AbfHit  twelve  to^y  f  saw  Mount  Vesuvius,  looking  as  quiet  and  placid 
as  die  first  time  I  viewed  it.  There  was  little  smoke,  and  neither  the 
^wing  lava  nor  the  flames  were  visible  in  the  gisgre  of  the  sunshine. — 
The  atmo^here  was  perfectly  clear,  and  as  I  gazed,  almost  misdoubt- 
hig  my  flenses,  I  could  scarcely  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  awful,  the 
treoeodous  scene  I  bad  witnessed  but  a  few  hours  before. 

^  Here  endeth  my  faithful,  unsophisticated,  but  most  egotistical  narra- 
tive. Doubtless  I  might,  at  little  en>ense  of  time  or  trouble,  have  sent 
•  joo  something  much  more  grand  and  learned.  I  might  have  looked  into 
d»  Thilosophical  Transactions,  or  the  Encyclopaedia  for  the  names  and 
es  of  the  phenomena,  which,  in  my  ignorance,  I  could  only  contem- 
i  with  wonder  and  admiration.  And  I  might  have  sent  you  half  a 
la  ^ets  of  second-hand  explanations,  quotations,  calculations,  and 
tteiBorological  and  geological  observations:  but  there  are  so  many  others 
to  lo.dus,  that  I  send  you  only  my  own  little  personal  narrative,  writ* 
fen  on  the  very  spot,  and  at  the  time: — too  delightfully  conscious  to 
iAm  I  address  myself  to  think  of  apologizing  for  being  the  heroine  of 
opf  own  tale.  Aa. 

lAinjABV,  1854.— NO.  261.        74 
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Six  mofdhi  before  and  hop  months  after  October^  1814 

^  On  nepeot  jamais  coQteoter  tout  lemondcet  son  pere.** 

La  Fontaine. 

The  fear  1814  was  made  memorable  hy  the  battle  of  Leipdc,  Ae 
actual  death  blow  of  the  '^  Napoleon  djmasty.'^  The  day  that  saw  the 
French  armjr  driven  from  that  field,  saw  the  setting  of  the  in^erial  sun. 
Other  battles  followed,  bloodj  and  disastrous,  but  tiiej  were  the  blows 
dven  to  a  champion  a1rea47  on  the  ground.  From  the  19th  of  October, 
Napoleon  contemplated  resignation,  and  all  France  was  prepared  for  the 
inroad  and  final  victory  of  the  enemy.  I  had  a  habit  of  passing  ttie  war 
tmnn  in  the  country.  In  1814  my  visit  was  to  the  Chateau  de  Bdrive, 
of  which  the  recent  proprietor,  although  grown  wealthy,  has  not  grown 
into  forgetfulness  of  an  old  friend/ At  that  time  he  had  assembled  around 
him  a  number  of  his  relatives,  who  were  all  in  the  greatest  constematioii 
on  account  of  the  times.  Crossed  in  their  interests,  wounded  in  their 
feelings,  all  these  different  personages  cast  forth  fire  and  flame  agamst  die 
Head  of  the  Government,  blaming  all  his  operations,  recalling  with  bit* 
temess  the  various  misfortunes  his  ambition  had  drawn  down  on  France, 
and  praying  that  Heaven  would  at  last  occupy  itself  with  the  affairs  <« 
this  earth  that  it  appeared  so  long  to  have  abandoned. 

Among  tiie  most  exasperated,  was  a  Monsieur  Segri,  from  whom  the 
formation  of  die  ^ard  of  honour  had  carried  off  the  last  of  his  sons. 
Father  of  four  children,  he  had  seen  them  successively  depart  for  die 
army,  whence  they  never  returned.  The  one  fell  a  lieutenant  in  Egypt; 
the  second,  a  cq>tain  in  Spain,  and  the  third.  Chef  de  Battaillon,  in  die 
prisons  of  Kalon^. — Nothing  could  exceed  the  grief  of  this  unfbrtu- 
Bate  father,  who  had  now,  as  he  said  himself,  bade  a  last  farewell  to  his 
last  son,  and  we  had  all  the  pains  in  the  world  to  try  and  ctemtnif  A  bis 
regrets  a  little,  by  endeavouring  to  instil  into  him  hopes  which  we  had 
not  ourselves.  Less  afflicted  than  Monsieur  de  Segn,  but  loudly  joinin|^ 
him  in  invectives  against  the  ^stem  of  aggrandisement  ibdopted  by  the 
Emperor,  Madame  de  Germancy— his  cousin,  looked  with  terror  to  die 
moment  of  establishing  her  niece  None  of  the  parties  which  presented 
diemselves,  might  satisfy  the  anxious  tenderness  of  this  good  aunt.  She 
feared  equally  the  chances  of  war  and  commerce.  She  could  no  more 
determine  to  select  for  her  nephew — an  officer  who  might  get  gloriously 
killed  in  the  second  month  of  his  nuptials — ^than  a  merchant,  who  mi^t 
become  bankrupt  in  the  first  year  of  his  marriage.  ^'  From  the  rapim^ 
with  which  they  cany  off  our  young  men,  there  will  remain  no  husbands 
{^  our  young  women,"  repeated  Madame  de  (}ermancy,  vnth  an  air  of 
qielancholy,  which  frequentl  ymade  her  neice  blush,  and  her  auditors  smije. 

A  fat  man  who  amused  his  leisure  by  a  little  stock-jobbing — Monsieur 
Cleipent,  cousin  to  the  owner  of  Behrive,  never  ceased  deploring  the 
stagnation  of  trade^  and  complaining  of  the  few  opportunities  of  impro- 
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jinf  camtftl.  The  war  Iiad  paralysed  all  his  speculations;  and  he  de« 
claimea  against  the  war  with  an  indignation  which  announced  a  great  love 
of  peace. 

Ereiy  evening  the  company  assembled  in  the  large  saloon,  where  each 
threw  into  the  common  stock  the  slight  contingent  of  news  he  had  care- 
fuDy  collected  during  the  day;  and  it  may  be  easily  supposed,  that  it  was 
not  generally  of  a  nature  to  diminish  their  discontent,  or  ameliorate  the 
hatred  they  bore  in  secret  to  the  Emperor.  It  was  with  him,  as  with 
those  tyrants  of  the  drama,  who  frighten  erery  one  by  their  entrance—* 
are  abv^ed  aside,  and  menaced  as  soon  as  they  disappear.  Oi»  person 
akme  courageously  took  the  part  of  the  government — ^it  was  the  owner 
of  the  Chatoau.  whose  nephew  had  just  been  made  general  of  division.—* 
Accordii^  to  Monsieur  Duperre,  necessi^  justified  all  the  operations  of 
the  Emperor.  He  called  the  occupation  of  Spain  a  grand  political  mea^ 
sure;  tl^  campaign  of  Russia,  a  hsardy  conception;  and  the  return  from 
Moscow,  a  sbifaT  retreat.  Certainly  his  opinions  appeared  to  me  to  be 
rather  singular,  but  who  dare  tell  him  so?  Indeed,  so  enthusiastic  was  his 
admiration,  that  it  was  impossible  to  ofifer  the  slightest  check  to  it<-*-the 
maa  being,  as  one  might  say,  evidently  destined  to  die  in  his  original  sin. 

Such  were  tiie  various  ^^sitipns  at  the  Chateau  when  I  quitted  it 
for  Paris.  The  pjklic  events  which  soon  afterwards  succeeded  each 
other  with  such  extraordinary  n4pidi^,  produced,  in  less  than  a  jeBr^ 
ehanges  uoexampled  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  A  Bourbon  returned, 
after  an  interval  of  20  years,  to  resume  that  crown  so  long  worn  by  his 
ancestors.  Peace,  so  often  repulsed  from  the  bosom  of  Europe,  hastened 
to  seat  hmelf  Witt  hhn  on  the  throne  of  France;  and  the  sovereigns  of 
a  wrafd  united  together  to  put  a  term  to  the  differences  of  princes,  the 
agkations  of  their  people,  and  the  mourning  of  nations. 

It  was  with  no  slight  pleasure,  that  I  once  more  hailed  the  return  q( 
that  period  in  which  1  had  been  accustomed  to  undertake  nay  pilgrimage^ 
and  I  promised  myself  this  year  to  console  my  po<Mr  friend  Duperre,  even 
thoQ^  I  should  rejoice  with  his  friends. 

On  the  first  of  September,  then,  I  set  off  for  Belrive. 

As  soon  as  Monsieur  Di^rre  caught  a  diropse  of  me,  he  hastened  to^ 
■le,  and,  with  a  countenance  full  of  joy,  seized  me  by  the  arm,  and  b^ 
fed  me  to  take  a  turn  with  him  in  the  garden,  before  I  made  my  af^pear* 
ance  in  the  Chateau.  Surprised  to  find  him  so  gay,  when  I  feared  to  see 
hna  so  sad,  I  could  but  think  that  my  friend  hs^  perhaps  received  some 
disagreeable  news  from  the  Sovereign  (^  the  Isle  of  Elba,  i,  e.  disagraea^ 
ble  lor  France.  ^^  Well,^'  said  I,  hesitatingly,^'  your  Hero  has  justified 
yow  admiration.  Napoleon^' — ^^  Don't  mention  his  name,"  replied  he^ 
hastily;  '^  he  is  a  fyraot,  whom  I  always  abhorred." — ^^  But  I  thoqgU; 
I  had  heard  you  admire^ — ^^  His  audacity." — "  Yfiu  considered  his  suc^ 
cesses" — *^  As  so  mai^  crimdb." — ^*'  His  elevation" — *'  As  a  punidmient 


fidjr-" — ^^  The  war  of  the  Nwrth" — ^^  As  an  extravaganc 

treat  from  Moscow" — ^^  As  fte  first  chastisement  of  the  grand  criminal. 
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It  is  not  that,  aufondy  I  hare  not  here  and  there  recognized  some  pecu^ 
liar  qualities  in  this  man;  he  had  a  certain  tact  in  discovering  and  recooK 
pensing  merit;  he  granted  the  cross  of  honomr  to  mj  son,  who,  however^ 
could  not  endure  hun.  Natural  enough,  he  had  imbibed  the  sentiments 
6f  his  father;  and  as  to  me,  I  hare  never  had  reason  to  thank  him.  He 
sent  me  the  order  of  Ee-tmsm,  I  confess;  but  he  was  forced  to  that  by 
the  public  voice:  and,  besides,  it  was  more  for  his  own  credit  than  mine. 
He  conducted  himself  shamefully  towards  my  nephew — ^Would  you  be- 
lieve it,  that,  by  abdicating,  he  deprived  him  of  half  of  all  that  heihad 
bestowed  on  hiro.*  I  never  could  have  spoken  favourably  of  such  a  man 
to  you.  I  may  have  been  careful  in  my  expressions,  because,  under  him, 
the  nets  of  the  police  extended  far  and  near,  but,  in  reality,  no  one  thought 
worse  of  him  than  I  did.'' — ^^  What  a  pity,  that  one  cannot  read  <m 
f<md  des  ccbutsP' — ^^  Tes,  doubtless— 4mt  enough  of  this  at  present  I 
$sa  charmed  to  see  you  again— I  vrant  you  to  preach  peace  in  my  family 
—which  is  far  from  sharing  m^  principles*' — ^^  How!'*— "  True,  your 
old  friends  are  all  here ;  but,  will  you  believe  it,  my  dear  friend,  tiiey  ac- 
tually regret  his  reign" — ^*  Impossible" — ^^  The  human  heart  is  full  of 
such  contradictions.  M.  de  Segri  has  received  a  letter  from  his  soir, 
who  is  not  put  on  half  pay,  and  will  be  here  immediately — he  is  quite  in 
despair  about  it." — ^^  In  de^air  at  seeing  his  son!  he  who  suffered  such 
grief  at  his  departure?" — ^^  My  cousin,  who  sighed  so  for  peace,  is  au 
deaespoir  that  the  war  is  over." — ^^  You  jest." — ^  Madam  de  Germanej 
regrets  the  days  when  she  might  have  married  her  niece  to  an  officer, 
who  would  probably  have  left  her  a  widow  before  she  was  a  mother — 
^ese  people  distract  me."  As  he  thus  ^oke,  M.  Duperre  led  me  to« 
wards  the  Chateau.  At  the  moment  of  our  entrance,  M.  de  Segri  stiH 
held  his  son's  letter  in  his  hand — I  felicitated  him  on  his  return. — ^^  No, 
sir,'*  replied  he, — "  on  the  contrary,  condole  with  me.  I  no  longer 
ihiow  what  to  do  with  this  youth — ^there  is  his  profession  g«Hie«'* — ^*'  But 
was  it  not  against  both  your  and  his  own  inclination,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  enter  it?" — ^^  Certainly;  but  when  tibe  thing  was  done,  it  was  done, 
and  I  hoped  that  through  my  friends  and  his  own  merits,  he  mkht  have 
made  his  way  as  well  as  another:  did  not  one  of  his  brothers  die  Chef 
de  Bataillon?" — ^^  The  very  reason  to  rejoice  that  he  has  escaped  a 
similar  misfortune." — ^^  Ay,  say  as  you  will,  but  show  me  the  man  who 
is  sorry  to  see  a  general  officer  among  his  family." 

**  Very  true,"  exclaimed  Madame  de  Germancy,  hastily;  "  and  there 
is  my  niece  deprived  of  any  such  hi^piness.  Formeriy  we  might  look 
to  marry  generals,  colonels,  counsellors  of  state,  and,  above  all,  auditors. 

1  don't  say  that  happiness  is  always  the  wedding  gift  on  tiiese  occasions, 
but  tiie  title,  the  rank,  flatter  us,  and  this  is  a  gratification  such  as  we 
women  do  not  disdain. 

^^  Besides,  even  though  one  did  begin  iy  marrying  only  a  captain, 
"tiiere  was  no  telling  but  that  from  widowhood  to  widowhood  we  rngtit  at 
last  arrive  at  a  general  of  division.  These  changes  undoubtedly  bad  their 
advantages;  at  present,  one  must  pass  life  with  the  first  i^use.-*Ab!" 
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said  madam,  with  a  sigh,  ^^  the  caseer  of  ambition  is  for  ever  closed  to 


» 


It  was  in  Tain  that  in  her  system  of  elevation,  her  ladies  could  be  pro^ 
moted  onlj  at  the  expense  of  their  husbands.  She  persisted  not  the  less 
in  considering  the  thing  as  very  natural,  and  deploring  the  disagtemens 
of  a  century,  where  a  wife  might  die  without  ever  haying  been  a  widow. 
Her  niece  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  of  her  opimon.  I  thought  I  over* 
beard  her  murmur — ^^  At  least,  I  may  now  choose,  which  is  always  a 
great  pleasure  to  a  female.'' 

^  Yet,  what  signify  honours,  in  comparison  with  fortune?"  said  M. 
Clement,  rising  from  his  arm-chair.  '^  Under  the  seventeen  or  eighteen 
governments  we  have  had  here,  I  have  made  and  unmade  mine  fs<ft  or  six 
times,  with  a  iaciliQr  I  shall  never  again  experience.  Great  misfortunes 
(ead  to  great  sacrifices!  The  land-owners,  the  merchants,  have  recourse 
to  us  in  speculations  which  often  swallow  up  their  property,  but  bring  us 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent  Alas!  this  is  now  over,  the  beaten  path 
is  opra  to  all;  and,  turn  ever  so  littie  out  of  it,  law  stares  you  in  the 
faio^.  No,  commerce  is  no  longer  the  road  to  riches— 4iere  tis  notiung 
to  be  gained  now." 

^'  idl  true,  master,''  said  M.  Duperre's  gardener,  twisting  his  hat  in 
his  fingers  as  he  entered  to  ask  for  orders — ^^  there  is  nothing  to  be  gain* 
ed  now  in  truth — and  we  poor  folks  are  going  to  ruin  as  fast  as  we  can. 
**  To  ruin!"  exclaimed  M.  De  Segri,  with  vivacity. — ^^  Just  so,  in  truth. 
Boy  good  master — ^this  abolition  of  the  conscription  has  knocked  me  up.'' 
<— ^'  What,  Jacques!  this  that  constitutes  the  happiness  of  ten  millions 
of  families" — ^^^  Makes  the  misfortune  of  mine." — ^^  Explain  jourself." 
— ^^  You  know,  monsieur,  that  I  had  the  good  luck  to  sell  my  eldest  boy 
for  two  thousand  crowns  to  the  son  of  monsieur  the  mayor;  and  I  maj 
honestly  say,  it  was  going  for  nothing,  for  he  was  a  proud  fine  youth.  I 
gave  the  second  to  monsieur  your  nephew,  for  a  dosen  sacs  of  a  thousandl 
francs— cheap  enough — butiUien  he  was  a  neighbour.  Well,  just  at  the 
moment  that  the  last  sac  began  to  grow  light,  and  that  I  had  still  three 
comely  lads,  well  fed,  and  well  taught,  that  I  had  brought  up  with  all  the 
care  in  the  world,  away  goes  the  conscription — I  have  my  trouble  for 
my  pains — and  three  great  boys  on  my  hands  to  provide  for.  Boys,  that, 
under  the  Emperor,  would  have  brought  me  at  least  15,000  francs,  a- 
piece.    Now  this  is  what  I  call  a  hani  case,  my  good  monsieur. 

The  observations  of  Jacques  made  on  all  present  a  more  sudden  and 
profound  impression,  than  could  all  my  arguments;  each  mentally  blushed 
at  having  regretted  a  government,  under  which  demorilLnition  had  reach- 
ed tiie  point  of  a  father's  rearing  his  sons  for  sale. 

The  young  De  Seeri,  who  arrived  next  day,  was  received  with  open 
arms — and  Madame  de  Germancy  promised  her  niece  that  she  should 
choose  her  own  husband;  tdiich  choice  I  could  discover,  from  certain 
glaiiees  between  the  ftir  Elica  and  the  animated  young  lieutenant,  was 
afatiuiy  decided. 
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A  Ball  al  the  Opef^a-Htmse. 
<<  Cbaom  le  deem— chftcun  jr  va." 

I  HAP  passed  the  evening  with  a  rich  literary  sunateur^  who  had  as-- 
seiobled  round  him  a  crowd  of  persons^  under  the  pretext  of  a  partj  oT 
pleasure,  and  who  had  occupied  the  entire  time  in  the  reading  of  a  fire* 
act  tragedy  of  his  own^  with  which  he  had  been  threatening  the  managers 
of  the  Francais  these  last  seven  years.  The  reading  of  the  work,  and 
the  pompous  eulogies  lavished  on  it,  over  an  immense  bowl  of  the  most 
delicious  punch,  prodigally  dispensed  round  by  the  youn^  wife  of  our 
tragic  author,  had  contributed  to  heighten  the  gaiety  of  mv  liumour. 
Fearing  to  dull  it,  I  stole  off  at  the  moment  that  the  authors  gratified 
vanity  was  attempting  to  waive  the  praises  he  was  so  sure  ot  having 
merited,  and  modestly  soliciting  useless  criticisms  and  si^ierfluous  advice* 
Some  lamps,  placed  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  Neuve  des  Petits-Champs^ 
and  the  bug  pile  of  carriages  which  embarrassed  the  Rue  de  Ricbeliei!, 
informed  me  that  there  was  a  ball  at  the  Opera-house.  They  are  singu- 
lar enough  those  Opera  balls.  This  impost  levied  on  dumber  is  but  sel- 
dom worth  the  repose  it  deprives  us  of.  Few  are  amused  there — num- 
bers are  annoyed  there;  and  yet  every  body  go^  there.  Like  the  rest^ 
I  must  pay  my  tribute  to  custom;  and,  stimulated  by  the  desire  of  ob- 
serving en  pniiosophe  the  various  amusements  to  be  enjoyed  in  it,  E 
erossed  the  threshold  of  this  Temple  of  Arts — ^where  they  dance  now^ 
as  they  sung  formerly.  On  entering  the  vestibule,  I  saw  a  young  man^ 
whom  I  immediately  recognized  as  one  of  the  company  at  the  reading 
party.  Probably  he  had  not  noticed  me,  but  I  had  remarked  him  froni 
the  circumstance  of  a  long  whispering  conversation  with  the  mistress  q[ 
fte  mansion,  in  the  very  deepest  part  of  the  tragedy,  when  the  husband's 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  book,  and  from  his  having  adroitly  slipped  away 
before  the  wearisome  conclusion.  , 

He  was  now  precipitately  moving  backwards  and  forwards,  drawing^ 
out  his  watch  at  each  instaiit,  and  at  intervals  slightly  striking  his  foot 
against  the  ground,  as  one  impatient  of  waiting.  At  the  arrival  of  ev&ry 
carriage,  he  softly  approached  the  door,  glanced  anxiously  at  the  people 
who  descended  from  it,  followed  with  lus  eyes  each  white  domino  that 
appeared,  and,  after  two  or  three  useless  turns,  sorrowfuUy  resumed  bis 
post  This  little  manege  had  continued  somewhere  near  a  quarter  of  aa 
noiir,  when  I  observed  two  masks  enter;  one  of  which,  after  looking  at 
me  for  an  instant,  took  fli^t  with  the  terror  of  one  fearing  to  be  recoe- 
mzed;  while  the  other,  p&cmg  a  finger  on  her  lips,  and  leaning  towarcU 
the  ear  of  the  young  man,  drew  him  away  to  the  opposite  side,  while  in- 
viting him  to  silence  and  discretion.  The  littJe  mask  who  had  so  rapidly 
flown  off,  aiqpeared  to  me  to  be  charmin|^.  The  figure,  the  gracefulnesa^ 
a  alight  motion  of  the  head  which  was  familiar  to  her,  induced  me  to  be- 
lieve that  I  recognized  the  pretty  whisperer  of  the  evening— the  youth- 
ful wife  of  the  elderly  tragic  poet  There  was  but  one  thing  to  destroy 
this  idea— that  they  had  spoken  of  these  opera  balls  in  the  earlier  part 
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^  tte  Diglit,  and  tbat  Madam  de  G had  beea  loudest  in  ber  dis^ 

prolMtdoD  of  diem.  Indeed,  to  take  ber  word  for  it,  nothii^  leas  flian 
«B  asstgnatioii  could  induce  anjr  woman,  of  a  certain  rank,  to  visit  such 
m  scene;  and  she  had  given  up  an  acquaiataDce  for  vaunting  tbat  she  never 
oiased  one  of  them. 

After  so  decided  a  declaration,  so  severe  an  opinion,  it  was  impossibie 
to  imagine  that  Madame  de  G  would  dare  the  dangers  of  a  Bai  (P 
t^wro — particularlj  in  the  moment  of  triumph  for  her  husband's  success* 
Occupied  widi  this  little  adventure,  I  dowljr  mounted  the  stmrs.  The 
bafl  was  but  commencing. 

In  the  antiHToom,  several  masks,  tranquilly  seated  before  the  two  fre* 
^aces,  vfhispered  to  each  other,  pointing  out  mjrsteriouslj  some  persona* 
ges,  who,  alreadj  jawning  widely,  promised  themselves  a  gay  night  The 
Sotfe  was  almost  a  desert.  The  orchestra,  placed  at  the  extremis  of 
tiie  9ti^,  vras  occupied  by  a  band  of  old  musicians,  disguised  as  Spanish 

SJlants.  This  masquerade  struck  me  as  the  most  <^vertmg  of  the  whole, 
y  degrees  the  masks  thicken*— die  salle  begins  to  fill.  An  insupport»* 
ble  babble  succeeds  the  wearying  silence— Honen,  women— masked  and  un* 
masked— all  speak  at  once.  This  general  conversation  naturally  recala 
to  mind  the  epoch  of  the  construction  of  Babel. 

Every  mask  had  its  occupation.  This  to  commence  an  intrigue — ^tiiat, 
ts  terminate  one.  Here,  a  rich  banker  was  agreeably  tormented  by  two 
^lera-dancers,  who  astonished  him  by  tiieir  esprit — there,  a  masqudaifrt 
anxiously  pursued  a  maedc;  who,  laii^hii^  as  she  flew,  seoned  better 
^eaaed  to  be  cq>tured,  than  eunest  to  escape.  Farther  on,  a  young 
jprsrvineial^  newly  airived,  stood  utteriy  eonfounded  by  the  wonderful  things 
related  by  a  droU  domino;  whom,  a  little  later,  he  discovers  to  be  an 
aoat  who  had  reared  hhn.  I  stopped  for  a  moment  to  listen  to  the  rather 
1  conversation  of  two  spouses,  who  bad  recognijsed  each  other 


imwittm^  enough,  when  a  fairy  figui^y  seizins  me  by  the  mm,  as  she 
whirred  my  name,  gaily  proposed  to  me  to  weMiuyer  en  ampagme, 
'Bat  ofer  was  at  least  humble,  aod  seemed  to  guarantee  to  me  the  con« 
trary.    I  accq»ted  it  with  gratitude. 

A  glance  at  her  elegant  foot — the  ensemble  of  her  person — ^tbe  tone 
of  her  vmce— the  vivacity  of  her  eyes,  which  were  very  fine,  and  of 
which  she  took  good  care  to  ^ve  a  full  view,  through  the  aid  of  an  open* 
ing  she  had  artfully  enlai^d  m  her  mask — all  concurred  to  persuade  me 
tint  I  should  have  cause  to  felicitate  myself  on  this  unexpected  ren* 
counter. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  perceived  that  my  companion  must  be  much  in  the 
worid — for  she  knew,  at  least  by  name,  a  prodigious  number  of  persons 
of  distinction.  She  painted  each  in  a  single  expression,  with  an  originali- 
ty which  was  amazingly  piquant — scarcely  a  single  mask  escaped  her  re- 
cognition. The  more  wzarre  the  degrees,  the  more  interesting  the  scru- 
tiny; and  it  never  was  long  at  fault.  After  witnessing  several  instances 
of  her  skill,  all  truly  surprising  in  their  way,  I  expressed  a  wish  to  learn 
i^  names  of  some  individuals  whom  I  pointed  out  to  her,  and  who,  for 
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the  last  hour,  had  been  promenadiog  through  the  rooms  in  all  tlie  aadaci* 
I7  of  a  strict  incognito. 

That  fat  man,  said  she^  who  sports  a  liveiy.  is  a  grand  seigneur,  who 
kas  served  in  his  jouth,  and  who,  from  the  haoit  of  changing,  has  at  last 
contrived  to  manage  without  them. — ^He  is  the  flower  of  mmlem  gentle- 
men— His  father  was  a  nobodj,  who  scarcely  suspected  that  he  should 
one  day  ha?e  chateaus  and  titles  in  his  family.  I  must,  however,  do  our 
incognito  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  has  refused  to  do  some  dirty  work, 
which  brought  no  profit,  and  has  never  disgraced  himself  gratis.  He  is 
considered  rich,  and  it  is  astonishing  what  service  this  reputation  has  done 
him  among  his  friends. 

That  automaton,  who  parades  about  so  apotheticallj,  and  whose  pale 
domino  contrasts  so  pleasantly  with  the  group  of  black  ones  which  tor- 
ment him,  in  tiie  vain  hope  of  exciting  his  curiosity — ^that  domino  is  the 
worthy  personage,  who,  after  a  six  years'  slumber  in  his  senator's  chair^ 
awoke  one  fine  day,  to  his  own  surprise,  peer  of  France.  He  enjoyed 
this  dignity  for  six  months,  like  one  who  tried  to  render  himself  worthy 
of  it;  but  unluckily  the  last  three  months  undid  all  that  the  first  six  had 
done;  and  he  has  been  obliged  to  cede  his  arm-chair  to  one  who  unfortu« 
natety  does  not  slumber  in  it. 

This  man,  with  three  faces,  whom  some  take  for  a  magistrate— some 
for  a  courtier — others  for  an  old  noble— others  for  a  new,  is  one  of  those 
who,  like  the  cameleon,  changes  his  hue  according  to  the  ray  he  basks  in. 
Hafing  literally  none  of  his  own,  he  is  no  worse  than  thousands.  That 
person^  who  is  in  such  perpetual  motion,'  and  seems  so  contented  witii 
himself,  is  a  newly-married  husband,  whom  his  wife  has  forced  here  along 
with  her,  to  cure  him  of  jealousy. — Scarcely  arrived — madam,  who 
veishes  to  know  av  fond  what  a  Bal  Masque  is— quits  him  to  exchange 
dresses  with  one  of  her  friends,  whom  the  husband  has  at  once  mistaken 
for  his  spouse,  and  in  consequence  never  loses  sight  of  her  one  instant; 
this  ba^py  man  will  return  home  to-morrow,  delighted  with  his  night, 
more  than  ever  in  love  with  a  wife  whom  he  will  offer  as  a  model  to  those 
of  his  friends,  and,  on  occasion,  vnll  be  the  first  to  laugh  at  deceived 
bud)ands. 

This  clumsey  peasant,  in  close  flirtation  with  that  little  blue  domino, 
is  an  old  notary,  who  loves  to  seek  adventures;  his  wife,  who  is  aware  of 
it,  instead  of  flying  into  a  rage  with  him,  disguises  herself  in  turn,  and 
comes  here  incogniia  to  receive  the  declarations  of  her  spouse — She  has 
fairly  caught  him,  nor  "^ill  she  let  him  go  till  he  goes  home.  See,  he  is 
quite  delighted  here  with  the  same  woman  of  whom  at  home  he  is  wea* 
ried. — What  would  he  not  give  to  have  power  to  get  a  divorce  from  one 
wife  to  put  the  other  in  her  place? — ^What  a  wonder-worker  is  a  mask? 
Who  could  persuade  that  roan  now  that  it  is  his  own  wife  whom  he  finds 
80  agreeable? 

That  Harlequin  who  flirts  by  is  a  statesman,  who,  from  converting  in- 
to pieces  of  oratory  his  official  reports,  has  created  for  himself  a  r^ta^ 
tion,  in  so  much  the  more  formidable,  that  it  casts  into  astonishment 
those  who  knew  him,  and  into  admiration  those  who  do  not,— not  that 
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liis  style  is  original,  for  all  that  he  sajs  has  a  borrowed  tone.  But  the  art 
vrith  which  he  debates  all  his  opinions — the  aniination  with  which  he  sus- 
tains sentiments  that  have  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  each  other,  and 
the  variety  successively  remarked  in  his  politics,  have  fmished  by  persuading 
his  friends  even  that  this  man  had  all  the  requisites  to  make  a  great  man. 
Until  the  present,  however,  he  has  bounded  himself  to  merely  make  a 
great  noise  * 

As  my  guide  ceased  speaking,  a  slight  murmuring  spread  through  the 
salle;  we  inquired  its  meaning,  and  were  informed  that  a  mystificator 
had  sent  off  all  the  poHchineUos  of  the  ball,  one  after  the  other,  by  suc- 
cessively whispering  to  each  that  he  ran  the  risk  of  being  arrested 
by  the  gens  d'armes,  at  that  instant  in  search  of  a  poHchineUoy  who  had 
just  committed  a  considerable  robbery.  The  police  make  the  bravest 
tremble — justice  frightens  the  most  honest.  Thus  Messieurs  les  PoH- 
chineUos, not  over  anxious  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  grave  authority, 
Dor  over  anxious  besides  to  stand  revealed  to  public  gaze,  hastened  d- 
together  from  the  field,  to  the  no  slight  amusement  of  the  mystificator, 
i>^,  by  this  ii^enious  stratagem,  had  got  rid  of  a  rival,  who  was  laying 
close  siege  to  to  dame  de  ses  pensecs, 

I  win  not  weary  you  now,  resumed  my  companion,  by  sketching  the 
portraits  of  that  wife,  of  her  husband^s,  or  this  husband  of  two  wives; 
nor  of  that  original  who  thinks  he  disguises  himself  by  turning  out  tiie 
green  lining  of  his  blue  coat;  nor  of  this  other,  who  takes  a  new  name 
every  time  be  commits  a  new  folly;  nor  of  that  republican  infidel,  who 
is  become  a  religious  royalist;  nor  of  a  thousand  other  evil  characters, 
of  whom,  if  you  have  curiosity  to  hear,  look  in  on  me,  and  I  shall  put 
jeu  in  possession  of  more  than  you  know  at  present. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  I  should  add  the  address  which  the  do- 
mino gave  me. 

It  was  near  iive  when  my  conductress  parted  from  me;  the  greater 
nnmber  of  the  masks  had  disappeared;  the  salle  had  resumed  its  accns- 
tomed  air  of  duloess  and  desolation.  A  few  scattered  masks,  slumber- 
ii^  on  the  beaches,  seemed  rather  to  have  yielded  to  the  soporific  influ- 
ence of  the  scene  than  of  the  hour;  the  very  musicians  played  only  half 
dances;  the  anti-room  contained  but  about  a  dozen  of  dominos,  whose 
fiaces  made  one  regret  their  masks.  After  having  contemplated  aU  time 
personages,  and  assured  myself  the  Bal  de  I'Opera  contained  nothing 
more  worthy  of  remark,  I  retired,  promising  not  to  forget  the  rendezvous 
my  pretty  mask  had  given  to  me. 

Just  at  the  moment  that  I  crossed  the  interior  corridor,  I  saw  pan  by 
the  pair  I  had  so  vainly  sought.  As  soon  as  they  perceived  me,  they 
separacted  abropdy  ;  the  young  man  returned  into  the  saUe — ^the  domino 
fled,  but  as  she  could  fly  no  farther  than  the  door,  to  which  her  carriage 
liad  net  yet  driven  up,  I  had  time  enough  before  it  did  ta  recognise  the 
pretty^Bladame  G.  tfie  declared  enemy  of  masked  balls,  who  had  fright- 
ened tts  three  or  four  hours  earlier,  by  expatiating  on  the  various  dangers 
a  prrtty  woman  ran  there — I  trembled  for  her. 

•  This  seems  intended  for  Ch— 4. 
JAiruAtfr,  1824.— yo.  26 1 .        75 
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CHILDHOOD. 

Childhood,  happiest  stage  of  life^ 
Free  from  care  and  free  from  strife; 
Free  from  memory's  restless  reign, 
Fraught  with  scenes  of  former  pain; 
Free  from  fancy's  cruel  ddll, 
Fabricating  future  ill; 
Time,  when  all  tliat  meets  the  view. 
All  can  charm,  for  aH  is  new; 
How  thy  long-lost  hours  1  mourn, 
Never,  never  to  return! 

Then  to  toss  the  circling  ball^ 
Caught  rebounding  from  the  wall ; 
Then  the  mimic  ship  to  guide, 
Down  the  kennel's  dirty  side ; 
Then  the  hoop's  revolving  pace, 
Through  the  dusty  street  to  chace; 
Ob!  waht  joy  it  once  was  mine, 
Childhood!  matchless  boon  of  thine! 
How  thy  long-lost  hours  I  mourn, 
Never,  never  to  return! 


TRAVELS  m  INDIA,  EGYPT,  AND  PALESTINE. 

Diary  of  a  Tour  through  Southern  India,  Egy/it,  atid  Palestine^  in  the 
Years  1821  and  1825 ;  By  a  Field  Officer  of  Cavalry.  8vo.  pp.  viii.  & 
372.    London.    Ilatchard.    1823. 

The  field  ofiScer  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  interesting  work, 
set  out  on  the  first  of  December,  in  the  year  1820,  from  Bangalore, 
the  principal  military  station  of  the  Madras  government,  to  visit  the 
ancient  Syrian  churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Travancore, 

**  With  the  additional  intention  of  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  Chris- 
tian missions  of  various  denominations,  now  existing  on  the  coasts  of  Coro- 
inandel  and  Malabo,  and  of  learning  whether  the  progress  made  in  the 
great  work  of  converting  the  native  heathen  to  Christianity  justified  the 
pecuniary  sacrifices  made  by  the  English  nation  to  that  effect ;  as  well  as 
whether  the  reports  of  the  missionaries  themselves  were  sufficiently  ac* 
curate.**    (P.  3.) 

He  proceeded  in  the  first  instance  to  Madras,  thence  to  Tranqoebar 
and  Tritchinopoly,  and  so  by  Palamcottah  along  the  coast  of  Travan* 
core;  whence,  returning  through  Coimbatoor  and  Seringapatam,  he  ar- 
rived at  Bangalore  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  March,  after  an  absence  of 
nearly  four  monfts.    Afterwards,  on  the  twenty-fturd  of  Aupst  in  the 
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«ame  year,  having  obtaioed  two  jears'  leave  of  absence  for  tbe  purpose 
«f  returning  to  England,  he  went  by  land  to  Tellicherry;  whence  having 
proceeded  in  a  free  trading  ship  to  Bombay,  he  embarked  on  the  eigh- 
teenth of  November  on  board  the  Antelope,  and  arrived  on  the  second 
of  December  at  Mocha.  Navigating  the  Red  Sea  to  Juddah  and  Ko*- 
seir,  he  thence  crossed  the  desert  to  ancient  Thebes,  visited  Grand 
Cairo  and  a  considerable  part  of  Palestine,  and  was  fortunate  enough 
to  fall  in  with  Mr.  Wolf  at  JaiTa^  as  the  latter  was  hastening  to  Jeru- 
salem. 

In  this  extensive  route  it  was  obviously  quite  impossible  for  a  person 
animated  by  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  not  to  meet  with  many  things 
that  would  naturally  interest  his  best  feelings,  or  not  to  make  various 
discoveries,  worthy  of  being  communicated  to  the  woVld. 

At  the  same  time  the  charm  of  this  book  in  our  eyes  arises  from  the 
light  in  which  it  presents  the  author  himself  to  our  notice,  as  a  Chris- 
tian traveller,  pursuing  Christian  objects,  acting  on  Christian  principles, 
holding  in  reverence  all  those  ordinances,  which  a  Christian  is  bound  to 
respect,  and  daily  noting  down  the  impressions,  which  passing  objects 
and  new  observations  made  upon  him,  with  a  view  to  revive  for  hilmself 
and  communicate  to  his  private  friends,  feelings  otherwise  evanescent  and 
transitory.  Thus  we  find  htm,  suspending  all  his  operations  every  week 
for  the  rest  of  the  sabbath,  and  arranging  his  plans  with  a  reference  to 
that  object,  if,  even  by  encountering  additional  labour  on  the  preceding 
days,  he  might  be  enabled  to  reach  a  spot,  where  that  sacred  season 
m^ht  be  most  profitably  spent.  We  find  him,  employing  that  day  in 
suitable  exercises  and  meditations,  whether  he  was  at  the  time  in  tbe 
midst  of  heathens,  Jews,  Mahometans,  or  Christians,  while  in  his  daily 
removals  from  place  to  place,  no  variety  of  scenery,  no  novelty  of  man- 
ners, no  change  of  society  withdrew  his  attention  from  that  one  object, 
on  which  it  seems  constantly  to  have  rested,  the  means  by  which  he 
might  advance  himself  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  or  by  which 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  the  honour  of  his  name  might  be  most  effec- 
taally  extended  in  the  world. 

We  are  tempted  here  to  introduce  a  short  specimen  of  the  thoughts^ 
which  the  recurrence  of  a  sabbath^,  under  whatever  circumstances,  and 
in  whatever  society,  seems  constantly  to  have  presented  to  his  mind. 

"  I  remained  here  alone  to  spend  the  sabbath  to  my  best  abilityt  in  the 
service  of  ray  God,  and  to  the  profit  of  my  own  soul.  May  he  enable  me, 
through  the  comfoitin^  influence  of  His  gracious  spirit  to  rejoice  at  being 
separated  from  the  society  of  the  workl,  and  to  pass  His  day,  as  even  a 
poor  sinful  mortal  may  do,  in  spiritual  communion  with  the  mnumerable 
company  of  angels,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect ;  with  those 
blessed  children  of  our  Father  whom  we  once  knew  on  earth,  and  still 
more,  m  the  presence  of  our  beloved  Saviour  and  friend.'^    (P.  5,  6.) 

••This  place  ha?  proved  to  me  a  most  unfavourable  one  for  passing  the 
sabbath,  and  indulging  in  the  peaceful  happiness  of  religious  meditation, 
for  it  is  very  populous ;  and  1  have  not  only  been  subjected  to  continual 
interruption,  and  unable  to  discover  a  private  walk,  but  have  also  been  the 
object  of  much  Curiosity  among  the  natives,  and  was  followed  by  a  crowd 
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of  them,  whenever  I  attempted  to  leave  my  tent  Well !  blessed  be 
^ !  I  shall  cDJoy  hereafter  a  retired  sabbath  walk  with  a  double  relish." 
(P.  26  ) 

••  There  are  fiew  situations  more  favourable,  humanly  speakior,  for  the 
maintenance  and  i^rowth  of  faith  and  trust  in  God,  than  those  resultinr 
tnm  ^lyjoumeyiDg  through  wild  uncivilized  cnuntries,  where  the  even^ 
of  each  day  are  mostly  unforeseen,  and  dependent  on  many  minor  contin- 
gencies.  We  then  especially  remember  our  God,  as  we  see,  more  clearly 
^  fl^i^^^Jf*  ,^°^  dependent  we  are  on  Him,  even  for  "our  daily 
brad. '  We  feel  ourselves  exposed  to  many  troublesome  though  triffme 
difficulues,  and  to  some  more  serious  dangers,  from  which  His  am  csm 
alone  ddiver  us ;  and,  after  a  Umc,  we  begin  to  place  such  a  confidence 
in  Him  for  help  m  aU  our  troubles,  that  every  fear  ceases ;  and  we  know, 
expcnmenully,  how  God  ever  keeps  that  man  in  perfect  peace,  whose 
ndDd  Is  stayed  on  H'un.''    (P.  61.)  *^         *^^ 

These  extracts  show  a  mind,  watchful  for  those  opportunities,  which 
every  situation  may  afford,  of  cultivating  that  communion  with  God,  for 
which  the  sabbath  was  especially  intended  upon  Earth,  and  in  which  the 
eternal  sabbath  will  be  passed  in  Heaven. 

The  pleasure,  however,  arising  from  this  contemptotion,  is  perhaps  in 
some  measure  heightened  by  the  recollection,  that  the  toaveller,  whose 
diary  gives  rise  to  it,  is  a  mUitary  officer,  and  was  therefore  not  governed 
by  ai^y  professional  consideration  but  by  the  principles  of  our  common 
Christiamty  in  the  original  selection  of  those  objects,  to  which  his  at- 
tention was  direeted. 

There  are  indeed  passages  in  this  book,  strictly  professional  :  and  we 
confess  we  were  occasionally  amused  by  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  his 
transitiouB  from  speculations  of  a  purely  religious  character  to  calcula- 
tions of  military  prowess  and  measures  of  attack  and  defence  Thus 
^er  having  traced  sorae  of  the  operations  of  the  British  and  ForeiOT 
Bible  Society  m  parl^  of  Palestine  lie  i.  led  into  the  following,  certaiSy 
not  uninteresting,  disquisition.  ^ 

••It  is  surprising  to  hear  the  universal  desire  expressed  bv  all  classes 

f  c^?^'"  '^"'  TT^*  '^^^^  ^  ^^'^P^'^r,  Christian  power  Kd  K 
duced  to  come  and  lake  post^ssion  of  it.  I  am  credibly  informed  that 
the  greater  numb.r  even  of  the  Turks  themselves,  wish  U  (thSoffi^ 
of  course  accepted;)  and  that  multitudes  of  them  wouWemKchr^ 
mmty,  ifiAey  dared,  but  they  dread  the  vengeaiicTd'iheiTcSSL^ 
Their  punishments,  if  caught,  would  assuredly  bTtremei^o^^S 
wouW  be  run  thrcuigh  each  of  their  bodies,  wiile  a  iT:1md  Oicir  fLmf. 

fu  Ai  •  ?r^*^^y  ^'•on^  «orae  confused  notion  of  the  ancient  orooh^i^ 
that  the  Mahometan  empire  is  to  be  overtumed"  and  their  ?Jnffcte 
stroked  almost  immediately.  Several  of  the  natives?  kn^Sm^Tb^^ 
Bnush  officer,  have,  on  takine  leave  exM»ft«»rf  fhl; JYV-l  ?  me  lo  oe  a 

countne*.  a.rf  from  evtry  oWrvation  1  couM  make  of  ?te  ^1  w^ 
ness  of  the  Turkish  character.  1  should  be  incHned  toihinlTAat  1?^ 
European  power  intermeddled,  ten  thousand  Btit^t«4,  W'oild^^^^ 
UconQuer  Egypt ;  and  four  thousand  more.  4h  thT^K^Sifc^S! 
wnce  of  the  native  ii.halntants.  would  as  easily  take  D<»K^oo  ofall  sJrit 
mchiding  Damasius  and  Aleppo."    (P.  340,  34i.)    P"****""  •"  ""  ^y"* 
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Tke  autlior  then  {Hroceeds  without  more  ado 

<*  to  point  out  Id  a  loose  sketch,  such  a  general  ptan  of  operatiom  for  Uie 
canquest  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  as  a  knowledge  of  the  country  and  hs  inhab- 
itants has  suggested.  A  naval  force  capable  of  escorting  and  conveyinR 
fooiteen  thousand  infisntiT,  two  thousand  dismounted  and  four  hundrra 
mounted  cavalry,  with  a  due  proportion  of  guns  and  military  stores,  bhoukl 
rendezvous  at  Malta  in  January,  and  proceed  from  thence  in  three  divi- 
skns;  eight  thousand  to  Alexandria,  three  thousand  toRoietta,  and  five 
thousand  four  hundred  to  Damietta :  they  should  land  respectively  and 
independently,  and  take  possession  of  those  three  places*  which  are  inca- 
pable of  presenting  any  serioas  difficulties  to  a  regular  force.  The  Ro-  • 
seCta  and  Alexandria  diviuons  should  then  unite  at  Kamanieh,  where  the 
two  Western  branches  of  the  Nile  separate,  one  of  them  now  forming  the 
navigable  canal  of  Alexandria;  and  they  would  thus  benefit  bv  an  easy 
water  carriage  for  both  divisions  to  the  point  of  junction.  Here  they 
should  open  a  communication  with  the  division  at  Damietta,  which  should 
then  march  forward,  and  move  in  a  parallel  column  with  the  mun  divi- 
sion, 80  as  to  march  upon  both  banks  of  the  Nile  to  Cairo ,  and  by  means 
of  a  flotilla  of  boats,  they  would  not  find  it  difficult  to  assist  each  other  in 
case  the  enemy  should  attempt  to  bring  his  whole  force  against  either  of 
them.' 

The  field-Hifficer  next  puts  his  invading  forces  in  possession  of  Cairo, 
embarks  them  at  Alexandria  or  Damietta,  besieges  Acre,  secures  the 
alliance  amd  co-operation  of  Emir  Besbyr,  prince  of  Mount  Lebanon, 
takes  Jaffa,  Jenisalem,  and  Cra2a,  and  then  concludes  as  follows  : 

**  These  successes  obtained,  the  whole  of  Palestine  Proper  would  be  se- 
cure hekl,  and  at  the  dispoution  of  the  British  Mtoistry .  Every  aid  may 
be  expCHCted  from  the  native  Christians ;  but  they  nuist  not  be  too  impli- 
citly reiietf  on.  The  army  might  then  march  for  Damascus ;  of  which 
place  however  I  know  nothing  personally.  In  all  these  countries  the  Turks 
keep  ver>'  few  troops,  and  those  I  have  seen  of  the  poorest  description : 
many  bodies  of  I)et»ert  Arabians  would  undoubtedly  jom  them,  and  harass 
our  convoys ;  but  they  are  not  otherwise  dangerous,  and  would  soon  tire 
of  a  war,  which  would  produce  more  blows  than  plunder.  No  fortress  of 
coosequence,  besides  those  above-mentioned,  exists  in  the  iloly  Land." 
(P.  346  ) 

Now  oar  gentle  readers  mast  not  too  hastily  imagine,  that  the  author, 
whom  we  have  hitherto  introduced  to  them,  as  a  peaceful  Christian, 
though  a  roan  of  war,  is  anxious  Xo  lead  or  to  instigate  a  new  crusade 
against  the  land,  still  profaned  by  the  touch  of  MaJiometans.  These 
remarks,  as  we  have  hinted,  are  professional  :  and  therefore,  taking  up 
the  question,  as  a  Christian,  he  says  in  the  course  of  them — 

'*  By  what  possible  right  we  should  attempt  such  a  conquest,  is  a  ques- 
tion not  to  be  so  readi!y  answered,  however  de^rable  to  the  people  them* 
selves  its  probable  consequences  may  appear.  And  perhaps  our  God  may 
htrrv after  see  fit  to  point  out  some  other  way,  more  apparently  and  openly 
illustrative  of  Flis  Almighty  Power,  fur  the  extension  of  the  Gospel  through- 
out these  once  favoured  regions.  All  things  are  alike  easy  to  Him.**  (P. 
S41,  342.) 

TVe  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  of  those  interesting  pai-- 
ticulars,  which  transpire  in  the  narratiFC  of  a  journey  through  provinces 
so  full  of  interest  to  a  Christian  philosopher,  some  of  them  dear  to  roe* 
monr,  and  others  big  with  hope. 
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It  may  be  proper  to  premise,  timt  the  reader  must  not  expect  from  this 
journal  aoj  communications,  likelj  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  pf  science, 
to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  an  antiquary,  or  to  make  part  in  the  philoso- 
phical transactions  of  the  day. 

There  are  indeed  a  few  curious  facts,  such  as  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  a  singular  species  of  husbandry,  practised  in  Munro  island,  which 
is  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  back-water,  that  lines  a  great  part  of  the 
coast  of  Travancore. 

"  A  shoal  attached  to  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  island,  has  been 
.  converted  into  a  range  of  paddy-grounds,  of  a  singular  description.  They 
are  covered  with  water,  which  is  never  less  than  a  foot  in  depth,  and  of 
course  there  is  then  no  means  of  sowing  them  with  gram ;  but,  to  remedy 
this,  the  natives  sow  the  seed  elsewhere  on  the  island,  and  when  the  crop 
is  about  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  they  transplant  it  to  these  sub-marine 
fields,  taking  care  to  arrange  the  seed-time,  so  as  to  bring  forward  the 
paddy  to  a  proper  height  at  the  period  when  the  first  rains  of  the  mon- 
soon have  oiought  the  freshes  down  from  the  Malabar  mountains,  and 
expelled  the  salt  water  further  towards  the  sea.  By  this  method,  the 
paddj  ripens  before  the  effects  of  the  monsoon  have  ceased  *,  and  the  har- 
vest is  beyond  all  comparison  richer  than  io  any  other  part  of  the  com- 
try."  (P.  86. 87.) 

There  are  also  various  fragments  of  historical  achievements  connect- 
ed with  the  events  which  have  passed  in  India  under  British  govemmenty 
or  in  the  progressive  career  of  British  conquest,  which  naturally  preseat 
themselves  in  the  course  of  this  diary.  Such  is  the  following  anecdote 
related  with  a  delicate  expression  of  feeling,  that  leaves  noting  to  be 
desired, 

••  The  Tritchinopdy  race-course  runs  over  the  very  spot  of  ground 
where  the  main  battle,  between  the  English  and  French  regiments,  was 
fought.  Had  the  latter  been  victorious,  a  trophy  would  probably  have 
marked  a  field  of  battle  become  sacred  in  their  military  annals ;  and  nei- 
ther the  shouts  of  victorious,  nor  the  curses  of  disappointed  lovers  of  the 
turf,  would  have  been  heard  over  the  graves  of  the  slain.  But  I  have 
often  remarked,  that  my  countrymen  have  little  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  romance  of  miHtary  feeling j  they  feel  a  sense  of  duty,  and  the  gex^e- 
ral  esteem  of  the  countr>%  sufficient  for  their  desires ;  and  seek  no  fimher 
excitement  in  the  path  of  military  glory."  (P.  47.) 

The  following  account  of  ah  Indian  village  will  gratify  the  admirers  of 
what  may  be  called  the  poetical  picturesque. 

••  Hnlf  way  from  this  place  to  Baitmungahim,  is  a  village  presenting  a 
singular  and  romanth:  appearance ;  being  built  in  the  midst  of  huge  masses 
of  granite  rock,  from  which  the  rudely  formed  cottages  are  scarcely  distm- 
guishable ;  and  the  traveller  is  altogether  surprized  at  seeing  a  wild  rocky 
desert  suddenly  peopled,  and  swarming  with  natives  in  all  directions,  eye- 
ing him  over  the  summits  and  through  the  crevices  of  these  primeval 
mansions.  It  reminded  me  of  the  poetical  scene  of  'Clan  Alpine's  war- 
riors true.' "    (P.  8 ) 

The  description  of  an  elephant  carriage  is  also  magnificent. 

•'  We  took  an  airing  in  the  Rajah's  elephant  carriage,  which  is  by  far 
the  most  magnificent  conveyance  l  ever  saw :  the  Genius  of  Aladdin  could 
scarcely  have  done  more.  Its  interior  is  a  double  sofa  for  six  persons,  co- 
vered  with  a  dark  green  velvet  and  gold,  surmounted  by  an  awning  of  doth 
of  gold,  in  the  shape  of  two  small  scolloped  domes>  meeting  o%'er  the  centre. 
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and  surrouBded  by  a  richly  ornamented  varandah,  supported  by  light*  ele- 
gant, fluted,  gilt  pillars ;  the  whole  is  capable  of  coDtainmg  sixty  persons, 
aod  is  about  twenty-two  feet  in  height.  It  moves  on  four  wheels ;  tlie 
hinder  ones  e^ht  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  breadth  of  twelve  feet  between 
them.  It  is  drawn  by  six  immense  elephants,  (with  a  driver  on  each,) 
harnessed  to  the  carnage  by  traces,  as  in  England,  and  their  huge  heads 
covered  with  a  sort  of  cap,  made  of  richly  embroidered  cloth.  1  he  pace 
at  which  they  nuived,  was  that  of  a  slow  trot,  i>f  about  seven  miles  an  hour , 
thejr  were  very  steady,  and  the  springs  of  die  carriage  particularly  easy. 
As  It  is  crane-necked,  the  elephants  turned  round  with  it  on  coming  back 
-vrith  the  greatest  facility.  The  sliape  of  the  body  is  extremely  elegant,  re- 
semUing  a  fiat  scolloped  shell,  and  painted  dark  green  and  gold.  The  ele- 
phants are  an  exact  match,  but,  as  stated,  of  an  enormous  size.  The 
ivbole  was  constructed  by  native  workmen,  asdisted  by  one  half-caste 
Frenchman,  under  the  immediate  directions  of  the  Rajah."  (P.  146, 147.) 

We  might  here  introduce  a  remarkable  adventure  with  a  wild  elephant; 
or  the  chace  of  an  antelope.  But  we  omit  them  for  the  sake  of  an  en- 
tertaining narrative,  which  may  serve  as  a  lively  illustration  of  our  Sa- 
viour's words,  that  the  children  of  this  world  are  in  their  generation 
wiser  than  the  children  of  light.  The  scene  of  it  is  laid  at  Seringapet- 
tah,  a  village  not  for  from  Tritchinopoly,  celebrated  for  the  dexterity  of 
its  thieves. 

**  Some  years  ago,  a  detachment  of  the  king's  artillery,  intending  to  halt 
there  for  the  night,  was  advised  of  this  propensity  of  the  natives,  and  re- 
commended to  be  well  on  their  guard  agauist  it.  The  two  officers  in 
chai^ge  of  the  detachment,  as  well  as  the  men,  ridiculed  and  scorned  the 
idea  of  these  poor  wretches,  (such  they  seemed  to  be,)  being  able  to  rob 
the  King's  artillery,  but  took  the  precaution  of  placing  sentries  over  all  the 
tents,  and  a  double  one  at  that  of  the  quarter  guard,  with  orders,  render- 
ed onnecessaiy  by  the  awakened  pride  of  the  sentries  themselves,  to  be 
more  than  usually  watchful.  The  inhabitants,  through  the  means  of  the 
native  servants,  heard  that  their  skill  in  thieving  was  set  at  naught,  and 
their  vanity  was  proportiooably  piqued.  Next  morning  the  officers,  rising^ 
early,  missed  nothing,  and  began  to  exult  in  their  security,  when  one  of  the 
Serjeants  arrived,  with  shame  and  dismay  pictured  on  his  countenance,  and 
informed  them,  that  the  whole  of  tlte  arms  belonging  to  the  main  guard 
were  mis»ng,  and  that  all  the  natives  had  abandoned  the  village.  £very 
search,  though  undertaken  instantly,  was  in  vain,  ucTd  the  detachment  was 
compelled  to  march  away  unarmed,  and  fully  aware  of  the  reception  they 
would  be  likely  to  meet  with  from  their  corp^,  when  their  disaster  became 
known.  The  manner  in  which  this  dexterous  theft  was  achieved,  long 
remained  unknown ;  but  many  years  afterwards,  when  the  circumstance 
was  almost  forgotten,  the  villagers  themselves  voluntarily  surrendered  the 
arms  to  the  authorities  of  the  country,  and  declared  they  had  taken  them 
merely  because  their  skill  in  thieving  had  been  called  in  question ;  and  ob- 
served, in  confirmation  of  this,  that  they  had  not  taken  a  single  article* 
with  the  exception  of  the  arms,  whicli  they  now  restored.  Being  asked 
how  they  had  contrived  to  steal  them  from'the  centre  c^  a  tent,  the  guard 
sleeping  around  them,  and  two  sentries  outside,  they  gave  the  following  ac« 
count :  Several  of  them  stripped  themselves  naked,  and  oiled  their  bodies 
over,  that,  if  caught,  they  might  not  be  easily  held ;  they  then  approached 
that  part  of  the  tent  where  the  sentry  in  the  rear  was  posted,  who,  as  usual, 
was  watting  about  twenty  paces  backwards  aod  forwards.  The  night  was 
dark*  and  the  most  bold  and  dexterous  among  them  advanced  oUiquely 
towards  the  tent,  creeping  on  his  belly,  lying  still  while  the  sentry  was 
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pabing  towards  him,  and  only  moving  on  slowly  and  cautiously*  when  his 
back  was  turned.  In  this  way  he  arrived  at  the  tent,  and  his  black  bcxly 
was»  m  the  dark,  ioviaibie  to  the  sentry.  He  now,  with  the  utmost  adroit- 
ness, lifted  up  a  part  of  the  side  of  the  tent,  having  carefully  removed  one 
peg,  and  soon  foiind  that  all  the  guard  was  asleep,  relsring  on  their  double 
sentries.'  By  this  time  the  other  \ilUgershad  followed  their  leadar,  ami 
were  all  lying  in  the  same  posture,  with  the  head  of  eacli  tt-^uching  the  feet 
of  the  one  who  bad  preceded  him.  In  this  way,  the  amos.  being  slowly  re- 
moved, without  the  slightest  noise,  by  the  most  advanced  ihief,  were  with 
equal  caution,  passed  along  from  one  to  another,  until  the  whole  were  %f  - 
cured,  and  tlie  thieves  retired  as  they  came,  unseen  and  unsuspected.*" 
(P.  41, 45.) 

But  the  interest,  excited  by  all  these,  and  dilFerent  other  anecdotes 
such  as  books  of  travels  ordinarily  furnish,  is  absorbed  in  tliat,  awakened 
by  the  more  valuable  facts  which  are  collected  in  this  diary,  respecting 
the  present  state  and  future  prospects  of  our  holy  religion,  both  in  that 
country,  where  patriarchs,  apostles,  and  even  our  blessed  Saviour  himself 
laboured  and  bled,  or  in  tliat  more  benighted  land,  to  which  we  yet  trust 
that  the  East  India  Company  will  be  disposed  to  realize  in  its  best  sense 
the  promise  held  out  in  the  motto  of  their  arms — 

<  Redit  a  nobis  Aurora,  diemque  reducit.' 

In  remarking  on  any  of  the  statements,  contained  in  this  narrative,  we 
of  course  take  the  facts  as  we  find  them  in  the  pages  of  the  field  officer^ 
and  leave  him  to  vouch  for  their  authenticity.  '  ^ 

The  first  important  particular,  which  we  are  desirous  of  citing  froro 
this  pleasing  volume,  is  the  substantial  confirmatiou  which  it  gives  to  the 
statements  of  the  late  Dr.  Buchanan  concerning  the  Syrian  churches  of 
Travancore.  It  is  weU  known  to  tlie  public,  how  much  suspicion  has 
been  cast  on  the  representations  and  researches  of  that  excellent  man, 
by  persons  who  have  found  the  high  opinion  they  had  been  led  to  form 
of  the  Syrian  Christians,  disappointed  by  the  subsequent  result  of  a  per- 
sonal observation.  We  look  upon  the  establishment  of  that  valuable 
author's  veracity,  as  a  matter  of  considerable  moment  to  the  Christian 
public;  because,  if  he  was  capable  of  giving  to  the  world  exaggerated 
or  embellished  representations  of  facts,  which  passed  immediately  under 
liis  own  eye,  that  circumstance  detracts  most  fatally  from  his  authority, 
not  only  as  a  writer  on  the  state  of  Christianity,  heathenism,  and  Ma* 
hpmetanism,  in  India,  but  also,  as  a  divine,  descanting  on  the  great  truths 
and  duties  of  religion;  for  who  can  place  confidence  in  the  judgment  of 
a  man  on  matters  of  opinion  and  sentiment,  who  even  sees  and  hears 
through  the  medium  of  a  distorting  imagination?  We  think,  however, 
tliat  we  can  sufficiently  account  for  the  impression,  which  has  been  made 
on  the  public  mind  concerning  Dr.  Buchanan,  without  any  impeachment 
either  of  his  judgment  or  of  the  veracity  of  others.  Dr.  Buchanan  did 
certainly  write  with  the  enthusiasm  of  one  who  felt  what  he  stated.  We 
should  indeed  pity  the  man,  who  could  see  all  that  he  saw,  and  hear  what 
he  heard,  without  being  moved  by  it,  or  who  could  address  a  puMie,  ca- 
pable of  eoaferring  such  extensive  benefits  on  the  various  elasses  of  per- 
sons, whom  h»  visited,  Hindoos,  Mahometans,  and  Christians  of  oppo- 
site and  even,  (we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say,)  of  hostile  churches, 
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trichoQt  giving  to  bis  statements  all  the  strength  which  was  necessary  to 
their  effsct.     t'urtker  than  this  we  are  firmly  persuaded,  that  be  has  not 
gone.     Later  researches  have  not  really  falsified  any  fact^  which  be  has 
reported,  as  true.     Yet  such  was  the  nature  of  the  particulars  he  exhi- 
bited to  the  pttblic  eye,  such  was  the  painfully  interesting  contrast  be- 
tween tile  scenes  of  impdrity  and  blood,  which  were  darkly  alluded  to  in 
one  part  of  his  heart-thrilling  tale,  and  the  real  though  ignorant  Chiis- 
tianity  of  the  churches,  which  he  brought  into  clearer  light  in  another, 
that  the  imagmation  of  his  readers  was  roused  by  it,  and,  as  always  hap 
pens  m  sueh  cases,  easily  oTerran  the  sobriety  of  bis  statements.     The 
feelings  of  the  public  had  indeed  been  accustomed  to  be  moved  by  state* 
meats,  relating  to  that  interesting  people;  witness  the  following  accomit 
of  them  in  Cave's  Life  of  St  Thomas,  published  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  which  could  not  fail  to  engage  the  affections  of  the  chris- 
tian worid  in  their  favour.    "  From  these  first  plantations  of  Christianity 
in  ^  Eastern  Indias  by  our  apostle,  there  is  said  to  have  been  a  continued 
series  aad  sucoession  of  Christians,  hence  called  Saint  Thomas  Chris' 
tians,  in  tiiose  parts  unto  this  day.     The  Portuguese  at  their  first  arri«- 
val  here  found  them  in  great  numbers  in  several  places,  no  less,  as  some 
tells  as,  tiian  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  families.     They  are  very  poor^  ' 
and  ihear  churches  generally  mean  and  sordid,  wherein  they  had  no  images* 
of  saints,  Bor  ai^  representations,  but  that  of  the  cross    'They  are  go** 
Terned  in  spirituals  by  a  high  priest,  whom  some  make  an  Armenian  patri* 
surch  of  ^  sect  <^  Nestorius,  but  who  in  truth  is  no  other  than  the 
patriarch  of  Muzal,  ^e  remainder,  as  is  probable,  of  the  ancient  Seleu- 
eia,  and  by  some,  though  erroneously,  styled  Babylon,  residing  northward 
in  the  mountains,  who.  together  with  twelve  cardinals,  two  patriarchs, 
and  several  bishops,  disposes  of  all  affairs,  referring  to  religion;  and  to 
him  all  the  christians  of  the  east  yield  subjection.    They  promiscuously 
admit  all  to  the  holy  communion,  which  they  receive  under  both  kinds 
of  bread  and  wine,  though  instead  of  wine,  which  their  country  affords 
not,  making  use  of  the  juice  of  raisins,  steeped  one  night  in  water, 
and  then  pressed  forth."     Such  obscure  sketches  as  tliese  having  beea 
given  from  time  to  time  of  this  remarkable  body  of  oriental  christians, 
.  surrounded  by  wretched  idolaters,  when  Dr.  Buchanan  came  forward  to 
fill  up  the  outline,  and  give  body  and  substance  to  the  representation, 
Utopian  pictures  were  immediately  dravra  in  tlie  minds  of  all  his  readi^, 
which  led  him  to  expect  ^  stale  of  purity,  innocence,  and  christian  sim- 
plicity, which  when  investigatioa  faded  to  authenticate,  the  mistake,  ac- 
eordiBg  to  the  natnral  propcnuoty  of  men  to  shift  the  blame  of  their  owni  er- 
rors upon  the  shoulders  of  others,  was  attributed  to  an  inaccnraey  in^  "Df. 
Buehonan,  when  in  fact  it  existed  oidy  in  the  excited  imaginations  of  W 
readers.  The  following  extracts  will  probably  set  this  matter  on  the  right 
foundation: 

"With  Dr.  Buchanan's  account  of  them  in  my  hand,  1  went  whertf  h€ 
went,  and  sometimes  where  he  went  not;  and  I  seize  with  pteasurt  thiscip- 
portmn^  of  i>ffering  the  testimony  of  an  individual,  who,  howcvCT  ctoscutd 
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and  unknown,  has  been  an  cye-v^itness  to  most  of  what  has  been  asserted 
on  this  head  by  the  first  friend,  and  now  beloved  benefactor,  of  the  ne- 
glected Syrians.  Me  is  gone  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  labours,  from  a  mas- 
ter who  is  not  unrighteous,  that  he  should  forget  our  work  and  labour  of 
lore;  but  the  cause  of  Christianity  itself  requires  that  those  who  have  bad 
the  opportunity  of  convincing  themselves,  should  join  in  rescuioj;  others 
from  believing  the  imputation  so  readily  cast  on  the  veracity  ota  good 
christian."  (P.  101,  lol) 
The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  truly  pious  and  indefatigable  Mr. 

Hough,  is  too  valuable  a  testimony  to  the  veracity  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 

Buchanan,  not  to  be  preserved. 

••  December  SOtAj^Madrat. 

«•  Dr.  Buchanan's  account  of  these  people  has  been  mcst  undeservedly 
depreciated.  I  travelled  with  his  book  in  my  hand ;  visited  four  of  the 
churches  which  he  describes ;  compared  his  descriptions  with  what  1  saw  ; 
and  actually  found  that  his  language,  glowing  as  I  thought  it  when  at  a 
distance,  did  not  adequately  express  my  feelings  on  the  spot  I  would  not 
envy  the  feelings  of  the  man,  who  could  visit  a  body  of  christians,  in  the 
mountains  and  wilds  of  Malabar,  still,  notwithstandmg  their  degenerated 
condition,  loving  and  assenting  to  the  word  of  God,  confessing  their  igno- 
rapce,  and  desiring  to  be  taught,  with  other  emotions  than  those  of  Dr. 
Buchanan. 

.  **  I  asked  several  gentlemen  in  Travancore,  whom  I  heard  retailing  the 
current  complaints  of  the  Doctor's  exaggerations,  whether  they  could  men- 
tion a  tingle  fact,  wherein  he  had  departed  from  the  truth ;  and  not  one 
replied  in  the  affirmative.  The  Missionaries  felt  at  first,  that  the  state  of 
the  people  did  not  answer  the  expectations,  which  the  African  researches 
had  tended  to  raise  in  their  minds :  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  heoce» 
that  the  pictures  there  given  were  false  representations.  1  do  not  think 
they  charge  the  Doctor  with  one  inaccuracy,  and  verily  believe  they  thank 
him  for  writing  in  the  animated  style  he  adopted."  (P.  372.) 

Of  the  extent  of  Indian  idolatry  the  author  draws  a  painful  picture. 

«*  Thousands  of  Indians,  passing  along,  on  account  of  some  great  heathen 
festival,  gave  animation  to  the  sctne,  and  communicated  a  favourable  idea 
of  the  amount  of  the  population  in  this  part  of  the  country ;  but  that  feeling: 
was  not  unaccompanied  with  regret,  in  witnessing  the  numbers  whom  the 
corruption  of  human  nature,  and  the  seductions  of  Satan,  had  brought  to 
bow  the  knee  at  shrines  and  temples  erected  in  honour  of  him:  here  and 
there  thev  were  so  numerous,  that  great  care  was  necessar>'  to  avoid  hurt- 
ing tome  by  riding  over  them ;  nor  could  I  proceed  among  them  faster  than 
^  a  walk.^' 

We  copy  some  remarks  on. visiting  heathen  temples,  in  the  hope  that 
the  hints  they  suggest  may  not  be  lost  upon  our  Indian  travellers. 

*  The  pagoda  here  is  a  very  large  one,  and  in  great  repute ;  and  is  a 
good  specimen  of  what  such  buildings  usually  are.  Four  squares  of  stone 
walls  one  within  another,  having  gateways  in  the  centre  of  each  wall» 
facing  the  four  cardinal  points,  and  the  gateways  of  the  second  walls  sur- 
mounted each  with  an  immense  pagoda-shaped  tower,  form  the  principal 
ontline  of  the  building.  The  detail  is  filled  up  with  rich,  but  badly  exe- 
cuted ornaments,  in  the  most  lavish  profusion,  and  designed  to  express  se- 
veral imaehiary  adventures  and  attributes  of  the  silly  god  to  wnom  the 
whole  b  dedicated.  Who  this  one  was,  I  did  not  trouble  myself  to  en- 
qnhre*   His  shrine  is  in  the  centre  of  die  whMe,  and  a  brahmin  ofitred  to 
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CflDdact  me  to  it,  if  I  chose  to  pay  for  admission ;  this  I  dedined,  being 
aware  that  they  consider  the  money  so  paid  as  an  oflfering  in  honour  of 
their  god."    (P.  26, 27.) 

**  I  know  not  bow  far  a  Christian  can  be  justified  in  going,  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  gratifying  his  curiosity,  to  visit  the  temple  oif  a  miserable  idol, 
when  that  visit  is  given  out  by  the  brahmins,  (and  unquestionably  regard- 
cd  by  the  natives,)  to  be  made  as  a  maric  of  respect  to  the  idol  itself." 
(P.  50.) 

That  there  are  native  Christians  in  British  India,  worthy  of  the  name, 
and  consequently  entitled  not  only  to  the  protection,  but  to  the  respect 
and  favourable  regard  of  their  superiors,  may  be  exemplified  in  this  ex- 
hibition of  Ae  liberal  spirit  of  Christianity  by  a  native  boy  at  Tranque- 
bar,  which  we  copy  from  our  author. 

'*  He  had  lately  been  undertaking  a  journey,  to  defray  the  expenses  oC 
which  his  uncle  bad  presented  him  with  a  *  pagoda ;  but  being  already 
possessed  of  t  five  fanams,  he  contrived  to  sut»ist  on  that,  and  expended 
the  I^guda  in  the  purchase  of  a  Tamul  bible.    (l\  29.) 

**  The  boy,  having  been  sent  on  a  journey  by  his  master,  on  arriving  at 
a  %  Choultnr  took  out  his  Tamul  bible,  and  began  to  read  to  himself* 
Ashamed  of  the  false  shame  which  prevented  his  reading  aloud,  he  began 
to  do  so;  and  soon  after  an  old  man  entered  the  Choultry,  and  the  scene 
passed  which  Is  detailed  in  Ayavoo's  letter,  in  a  style  and  language  fair 
more  interesting  than  any  account  I  could  offer.''    (P.  30.) 

The  boy  read  to  his  aged  companion,  prayed  with  him,  and,  finding^ 
that  be  valued  the  book,  presented  it  to  him 

**  Id  a  spbrit  of  Christian  charity  which  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  natural  selfishness  of  the  poor  heatheniu 
and  the  sacrifice  which,  as  a  boy,  Ayavoo  had  made  to  obtain  it.  He  will 
not  remain  long  without  procuring  another."    (P.  30.) 

But  tills  is  no  solitary,  insulated  fact,  at  variance  with  the  general 
strain  of  the  author's  observations. 

'*  I  have  become  acquainted,"  (says  Ihe  traveller,)  "  with  that  which  it 
quite  sufficient  to  convince  me  that  those  pious  men,  who  bestow  labour 
Md  money  on  the  maintenance  of  missions  among  the  heathen,  neither  la- 
bour nor  spend  in  vain.  The  harvest  may  be  delaved.  but  it  will  come* 
and  the  sower  shall  reap  the  fruits  of  his  seed."    (P.  33.) 

**'rhe  general  result  of  my  inquiries  is  the  all-but-formed  conviction, 
that  there  are,  in  this  remote  and  almost  unknown  comer  of  the  worid, 
(he  is  speaking  now  of  the  Malabar  coast,)  between  sixty  and  seventy 
thousand  souls  ready  to  receive  the  Gospel,  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  preached 
among  them  unfettered  by  an  unknown  and  obsolete  tongue."    (P.  115.) 

Indeed  the  great  want  of  the  scriptures  for  circulation  in  the  ver* 
nacular  langoages  spoken  by  Christians  in  India,  notwithstanding  all  the 
efforts  of  societies  and  missionaries,  is  attested  by  many  facts.  In  the 
Tinevelly  country,  Messrs.  Rhenius  and  Schmidt 

*'  I^scovered  a  connderable  number  of  self-called  Christian  congre- 
gations, some  Cathode  and  some  Protestant,  but  most  of  them  plunged  in 

*  Eight  shillings.  f  About  one  shilling. 

X  An  Qpen  public  building,  erected  on  the  road-side  for  the  convenience 
of  traveuers. 
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4epIoral)Ie  ienonince.  Hcvwever,  they  evinced  ipwch  gratitude  for  the 
visit  of  the  Missionaries ;  and  so  eagerly  accepted  a  few  books  $nd  tracta 
In  their  native  language,  that  Mr,  Hhenins  regretted  h«  bad  not  brought 
more  with  him.  One  poor  boy,  in  particular,  after  having  several  tines, 
in  vain,  solicited  a  book,  as  the  Missionaries  were  obliged  to  be  wmewbat 
sparing,  brought  them,  as  his  only  means  of  purchase,  a  little  paper  full  of 
su^r  ;  and  it  was  probably  the  sum  of  his  earthly  possessions,  as  thcim- 
tives  in  those  parts  are  wretchedly  poor,  and  subsist  entirely  on  the  scanty 
produced  the  palmyra  tree,"    (P.  53.f 

Our  traveller's  report  of  the  state  of  the  schooU  io  the  south  of  ladla, 
is  pot  very  QaUerlng.  They  labour  of  course,  unijer  many  difficulties  ; 
aud  ^e  frequency  of  Hindoo  feasts  in  their  oeighbourliood,  is  a  great 
interruption  to  tiiem,  especially  in  respect  to  the  regular!^  of  atten- 
dee. Yet  at  Nagracoil,*  he  gives  thus  account  of  the  principal  Tamul 
Sphpp],  supported  by  the  Lonijon  Missionary  Society. 

*f  I  asked  the  senior  boys  a  great  number  of  questions  on  Scripture 
doarines  and  history ;  a^id  the  answers  evinced  decidedly  a  more  tho- 
VBUgli  knowledge  of  Scripture,  than  1  had  found  m  any  of  the  Schools  I 
bad  previously  visited.  On  one  or  two  occasions,  J  was  quite  attoni^ed 
at  tpcir  answers.  Such  a  state  of  improvement,  is  highly  creditable  to 
thdr  instruaors,  and  has  been  produced,  they  thinly,  by  the  habit  of  pas- 
sii^  iimch  time  in  daily  questioning  them  as  to  the  meaning  of  all  they 
read.  I  asked  one  little  boy,  of  eleven  years  old,  whether  he  ever  prayed 
ta  God,  inf^pendently  of  the  forai  lof  prs^yer  which  had  been  taught  him  ? 
He  replied,  that  he  did  sometimes ;  and  when  fiirther  qiiestioned,  as  to 
what  he  prayed  for  ?  his  answer  was  Uterally  thus :  *  My  sins  areasnum- 
te*taK  as  the  sands,  and  so  I  pray  to  God  to  take  them  from  «e  by  the 
pMVer  at  his  Huly  SiMrit."^    (P.  5r-~58.) 

The  iroprovemeufs  which  have  already  taken  place  among  tba  jSynan 
Christians^  are  thus  detailed  and  elucidated* 

**The  following  are  the  four  main  improvementi^  which  bavf  been  ef» 
fected  with  ^eral  approbation,  qr  at  least  without  any  dislike  having 
been  openly  quanifested.' 

•♦  1st,  The  fijarriage  of  the  C'lergy. 

•*2i  The  removal  of  all  ipnaees  from  the  Churches, 

^3d.  The  readiiig  a  po|rtion  of  the  Scriptures  every  Sunday  in  Malay* 
aliip. 

••4rA.  The  opening  of  Schools,  attached  to  most  of  the  Churches. 

••  'Iliesp  reforms  may  be  safely  considered  as  general  in  spirit,  altl)ough 
^  fact,  ffofp  the  remoteness  of  some  of  the  Churches,  and  the  short  space 
of  time  which  has  ^lapsed  since  the  reform  commenced,  they  cannot  be 
yot  said  to  be  in  universal  operation :  in  a  very  few  more  months,  with 
God's  t^^ssing,  I  have  no  doubt  t^ey  will  be  entirely  sa  Among  partial 
^aftCR^'^W*  W*  ^  reckoned,  a  decreasing  estimation,  in  the  evea  of 
^f^  pi^ncipa)  clcfgy.  of  pomp  and  ceremony ;  a  desire,  openly  roanjtesttd. 
to  study  the  scriptures:  an  humble  acknowledge <v>ent  of  thp  dr^dfui 
state  at  ignorance  in  which  they  are  pjunf^ed:  gratitude  towards  those 
y^\^o^  are  as»islir)g  in  rescuing  theifi  from  it ;  and  a  gfeater  remd  to 
f^eanliMSS  and  dec^cy  pf  appare}.  Since  all  thia  has  been  cSisctcd, 
through  the  Divine  permission,  in  the  short  space  of  four  years,  (when 
Mr.  Bailjr,  the  firs^  MWouary,  settled  among  them,)  can  we  dpaht,  I 

*  Nagracdl  is  not  far  from  the  sea  shocei 
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ivwld  aay  it  vitb  bumble  revereoce,  but  tbat  it  seems  to  be  oar  God's 
good  pleasuret  that  this  once  flourishing  Church  should  be  restored? 
(P.  99) 

**  When  Uie  Sjfrfan  Divine  Service  ci  the  day  was  over,  in  which,  for 
Ihe  6rsl  time,  the  ftrajfers^  ^  well  as  the  portions  of  scripture,  were  read 
in  the  MalavalioD  tongue,  Mr.  Bail^  went  through  a  part  oCthe  English 
Liturgy  in  the  same  language ;  and  then  preached  a  short  sermon  to  them, 
en  the  9t1i  verse  of  the  4th  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John.  Du- 
ring the  sersMvi,  contntry  to  their  usuai  custom,  they  were  sdl  attention^ 
afidcatowded  one  upon  another,  in  order  to  get  nearer  the  Preacher.  The 
CatSiMbTs  appeared  particidarly  struck,  as  much  with  the  novelty,  as  with 
the  ioiterest  of  the  scene :  for  this  was  the  first  sermon  they  had  ever 
heard,  it  not  l>eing  the  custom  among  them  to  preach.  But  Mr.  Boily  has 
eschotted  them  to  commence ;  and  1  trust,  in  time,  they  will :  as  yet, 
most  of  them  are  too  ignorant  themselves  of  the  scriptures  to  do  so. 
(P.  82.  83.) 

**  It  was  very  remarkable,  how  different  the  attention  of  the  people 
was  derif^  the  few  prayers  which  were  yet  recited  in  the  ancient  Syriac. 

^  Several  of  the  Syrians  called  on  Mr.  Bailey  m  the  afternoon ;  and  one 
or  two  of  them  entenng  on  the  sul^ect  of  his  sermon,  reca^Mtnlated  to  him 
the  whole  scope  of  it :  and  obaen^,  how  nmch  happier  their  brethren 
at  Cotyam  were,  who  would  have  aach  frequent  opportunities  of  hearing 
him  preach.''   (P.  84,  85.) 

The  courteous  and  simple  visit  of  the  Metropolitan  to  the  Missiona- 
ries, and  the  contrast  between  bis  robes  of  state  and  his  ordinary  accom- 
modatbas^  may  possibly  excite  a  smile,  but  certainly  not  a  contemptuous 
one. 

**  The  MietropolitaQ  came  to  us  in  state ;  which  he  had  kindly  con« 
seated  to  do,  In  order  to  afford  me  the  gratification  of  seeing  him  in  his 
pontifical  robes.  He  wears  a  mitre  on  these  occasions,  and  the  pastoral 
crook,  or  crozier,  is  carried  before  him.  The  latter  is  of  a  verj"  ancient 
form,  having  the  top  ornamented  with  gold,  and  the  staff  made  ot  polished 
black  wood,  with  a  stripe  of  silver  descending  spirally  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom.  After  a  short  time,  he  took  off  most  of  his  robes«  ^d  kept 
on  only  the  usual  one,  of  crimson  silk.  (P.  88  ) 

**  We  then  visited  the  Metropolitan ;  and  it  was  not  without  some  emo* 
tion  of  sorrow,  that  I  finally  quitted  tins  vrntrrable  m^n.  He  received  me 
as  bw'fbre,  is  his  little  bed-room,  the  fui'niture  of  which  consisted  simply 
nf  a  bed,  three  cliairs,  and  a  very  small  table,  a  wooden  chest,  and  a  brass 
lamp  ;  from  the  canopy  of  his  tied,  some  dresses  of  ceremony  were  hang, 
iojion  a  cord,  and  a  very  few  books  lay  on  the  chest  opposite  one  small 
window.  Besides  this  little  room,  he  has  one  other,  not  much  larger,  which 
is  nearly  empty.  Such  I  pictured  to  myself  the  abode  of  an  Archbishop 
in  the  primittve  ages  of  the  Church,  before  the  progress  of  society  and 
civilization  had  emected  a  corresponding  change."    (P.  90, 91. ) 

Our  traveller  met  also  with  the  Abbe  Dubois,  and  Dr.  Prendergast, 
the  Romish  Missionaries.  But  though  his  account  of  them  is  in  many 
respects  pleasing,  although  the  former  denounces  the  worship  of  images, 
aad  is  firie«dly  to  the  circulation  of  the  scriptures  ;  they  do  not  appear 
either  of  them  to  be  sufficiently  men  of  the  other  world,  to  roal^  the 
small  number  of  their  converts  a  matter  of  surprise.  We  may  probably 
have  occasion  to  say  more  concerning  the  Abbe  hereafter. 

To  those,  who  dovbt  the  advantage  of  Christianity,  or  the  prefer- 
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ence  wbich  is  justly  due  to  it,  above  all  human  systems,  which  bare 
been  compared  to  it,  we  recommend  a  comparison  between  the  followiii|r 
description  of  a  French  revolutionary  Atheist,  and  one,  which  we  diall 
afterwards  bring  forward,  of  an  infant  Ct^stian,  in  tiie  i^nies  of  sc 
mortal  disease.     The  first  case  is  thus  described. 

'*  He  is  an  unhappy  native  of  Paris»  a  rank  Buonaparttst,  and  at  die 
a^  of  seventjr-two,  compelled  to  fly  his  country  from  the  Violence  of 
his  political  opinions.  Unacqaamted  with  the  lan^age  of  Egypt,  depri- 
ved of  every  mend,  and  not  knowing  a  single  individual  with  whom  lie 
can  associate,  except  his  *  Drogman*  a  Cornote  Greek,  who  speaks  Ve- 
netian Italian,  and  understands  a  few  words  of  French ;  accustomed  to 
all  the  elegancies  and  comforts  with  which  the  French  capital  abound<« 
and  now  little  capable  of  sustaining  hardship  or  exertion ;  this  miserable 
old  man  seems  condemned  to  spend  his  few  remaining  years  far  fronts 
every  thing  that  can  render  life  supportable,  yet  sufterine  under  a  termr 
of  death  amounting  to  agony.  A  professed  believer  in  the  soul's  annihi- 
lation at  the  death  of  the  body,  a  contemner  of  Christianity,  and  a  prac- 
tical Atheist,  he  repeated  to  me  that  he  *  gloried  in  calling  himsdf  a  per- 
fect Frenchman.'  He  confessed  that  his  life  was  such  a  burden  to  him, 
that  he  should  long  ago  himself  have  brought  it  to  a  close,  but  Cor  his  dread 
of  death :  and  still  he  spoke,  with  pride  and  delight  on  the  superiority  of 
man's  natural  reason  over  '  the  absurd  and  fabulous  delusions'  of  revealed 
religion."    (P.  229.) 

With  this  melancholy  account  of  an  unhappy  exile,  who  rejects,  as 
poison,  the  only  true  comfort  which  belongs  to  his  condition,  we  will 
now  contrast  the  closing  scene  of  a  child  six  years  old,  the  only  son  of 
his  parents,  who  underwent  the  distressing  and  hopeless  miseries  of  hy« 
drophobia. 

*'  During  suffering}^  which  I  have  rarely  seen  equalled  in  a  man,  and 
never  before  In  a  child,  John  only  once  permitted  a  word  of  complaint, 
and  it  was  but  a  slight  one,  to  escape  his  lips.  He  said,  **  it  is  very  sore 
to  die."  In  the  moments  of  intermission  from  acute  pain,  he  sometimes 
begged  his  mother  to  read  to  him  out  of  a  little  book  containing  stories 
from  tlie  Bible ;  at  other  times  he  wished  her  to  sing  some  of  his  fevoor- 
iic  hymns ;  his  poor  mother  being,  as  may  be  Supposed  in  such  circum- 
stances, quite  incapaple  of  singing,  now  and  then  repeated  to  him  the 
words  of  a  hymn,  to  which  he  listened  with  evident  pleasure. 

When  sorrow  overcame  her,  and  tears  flowed  down  her  cheeks,  he 
would  say,  "  Don't  cry,  dear  mamma,  I  am  quite  happy ;"  but  when  the 
sacred  spirit  of  a  Christian  silenced  in  her  tor  a  moment  the  anguish  of 
a  mother,  and  she  once  asked  him,  *'  whether  he  did  not  know  that  he 
had  often  been  a  great  sinner  in  the  pure  eyes  of  Almighty  God  ?  "  Oh 
yes  mamma,"  said  the  little  sufferer ;  "  but  Jesus  Christ  died  on  the  Cross 
for  me;"  **  But  Johnny,"  she  added,  *Vdo  you  feel  sure  you  shall  go  to 
Heaven  ?"  ••  Yes  mamma ;  and  when  I  am  a  little  angel,  I  will  fly  be- 
hind you,  and  teke  care  of  you." 

••  The  mother  could  bear  no  more,  and  few  who  were  present  were  able 
to  restrain  their  tears-  At  the  time  when  his  paroxysms  were  roost  vig>- 
lent,^e  would  never  suffer  his  mother  to  come  near  him,  lest,  as  in  his 
momentary  madness  he  snapped  at  every  thing  withm  his  reach,  he  might 
chance  to  bite  even  her.    He  never  would  confesa  to  her  that  he  was  ia 

•  Interpreter. 
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ptti),  bat  always  maintained  he  was  **  quite  willlnj;  to  go  to  Heaven.*'  By 
degrees  nature,  exhausted  with  suffering  ana  agony,  began  to  grow  fee- 
bler and  feebler,  and  the  spa:»ms  wt;re  proponionably  less  violent ;  but  his 
kleas  wandered,  and  after  two  hours  unquiet  yet  lethargic  slumber,  his 
sweet  souU  without  any  apparent  pain  or  struggle,  left  its  earthly  prison, 
aod  flew  to  join  the  ransomed  thousands  of  those  innocents  whom  Jesus 
loved,  and  to  chant  with  them  the  '*  New  Song"  of  the  Redeemed  of  the 
Lamb. 

**  It  was  about  ten  o'clock  at  night  that  he  ceased  to  breathe ;  and  to  my 
astonishroent,  no  mark  of  the  agonies  he  had  endured  was  visible  on  his 
lovely  and  placid  countenance— it  was  beautiful  even  in  death.  The 
corper,  having  been  washed,  and  dressed  in  a  long  white  rdx,  was  laid 
oat  in  the  bed  in  which  he  usually  slept ;  and  the  attachment  of  the  poor 
Hindoos  covered  it,  on  the  following  morning,  with  sweet  fresh  flowers* 
Scarcely  a  word  was  spoken,  which  had  not  some  reference  to  the  virtues 
of  this  pioos  and  amiable  child.  His  little  sister  told  us  a  thing,  of  which 
hi»  father  even  was  as  ignorant  as  we  were,  of  no  common  nature.  For 
a  long  time  pa^i  every  Sunday  on  returning  from  church,  he  was  accus- 
toaied  to  seek  oat  a  retired  corner  of  the  house,  where  no  eye  could  see 
him  but  that  of  his  heavenly  Father,  and  there  pour  out  his  little  soul  in 
earnest  prayer.  We  learned  from  his  father,  thai  whenever  he  had  any 
pocket  money,  he  made  two  equal  divisions  of  it ;  one  part  was  placed  in 
hb  father's  hands  for  the  support  of  the  Bible  and  Church  Missionary  So- 
cieties, and  with  the  other  he  used  to  visit  the  huts  of  the  poorer  natives, 
and  relieve  their  wants  as  far  a$  his  means  would  extend. 

**  Such  was  John  S.  at  the  age  of  six  years  and  a  half,  for  he  Was  no 
more  when  he  died !  His  funeral  was  attended  by  the  General,  and 
most  of  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  who  knew  and  loved  him  young  as 
he  was ;  but  that  which  sumped  on  the  melancholy  procession  a  more 
peculiar  interest,  was  the  number  of  poor  natives,  who  accompanied  it  in 
tears,  and  who,  at  the  moment  of  committing  the  corpse  to  its  last  earthly 
home,  pressed  forward  to  throw  each  his  little  handful  of  earth  on  the 
c(^n,  which  held  all  that  now  remained  of  him  who  once  enjoyed  among 
them  the  blessed  title  of  *  The  pour  man's  friend.' 

••  A  small  monument  has  since  been  erected  to  his  memory,  where,  on 
a  tablet  of  white  marble,  are  simply  recorded  his  name,  age,  and  death  ; 
together  with  the  words  of  Him,  who,  in  the  days  of  his  sorrow,  loved  tn 
take  little  children  in  his  avms  and  bleas  them,  saying,  '*  Of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven.' "    (P.  15—16.) 

In  connexion  with  the  preceding  narrative,  though  (we  trust)  the 
bereft  parents  have  long  ceased  to  mourn  the  departure  of  an  in- 
fant, who  way  unquestionably  an  heir  of*glory,  we  feel  impelled  by  a 
sense  of  boroairity  to  recal  public  attention  to  an  extraordinary  cure  of 
hydrophobia,  which  occurred  in  the  native  hospital  at  Calcutta  in  1812. 
From  a  patient  under  the  aggpravated  symptoms  of  that  disease  forty 
ounces  of  blood  were  taken,  which  produced  immediate  relief.  The 
rabid  symptoms  re-appearing  in  about  two  hours,  blood  was  again  let, 
tiU  he  fainted,  which  happened  after  eight  ounces  were  taken.  After 
the  seconci  bleeding  tlie  disorder  did  not  return.  But  considerable 
qaantities  of  calomel  and  opinm  were  administered;  and  he  was  discharged 
in  a  fortnight.  We  beliere  that  two  other' instances  have  occurred  of 
similar  treatment  with  equal  success,  though  in  one  of  them  no  mercury 
was  administered.    Ji  is  also  stated,  that  a  physician  at  Padua  in  1816 
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cured  a  patient  by  making  him  swallow  a  pound  of  vinegar  in  tie  mor- 
ning,  another  at  noon,  and  a  third  at  night 

Our  author  met  in  the  course  of  his  travels  with  one  of  those  ppoofs 
of  tiie  debasing  influence  of  the  sla^e  trade  on  all,  who  arc  any  rraj 
concerned  in  it,  which  ought  to  stimulate  our  efforts,  and  animate  our 
perseverance,  till  the  legal  abolition  of  Aat  nefarious  traffic  shall  become 
uairersajly  effectual.     At  Caii*o  he  says, 

**  We  abo  went  to  sec  the  market  for  black  slaves,  than  wbiclt  I  never 
beheld  a  scene  of  more  consummate  filth,  misery,  and  dej^radaiion.  Men, 
women,  and  children,  covered  with  every  spicies  of  dirt,  many  of  thcftt 
totally  naked,  are  huddled  together,  and  crowded  almost  to  sufTocatiofi,  m 
dark  and  dismal  cells  under  ground,  which  are  never  cleaneil.  and  have 
no  outlet  except  the  strong  gates  opening  on  the  rfavc  bnzar.  Kron»  these 
dungeons  they  are  brought  forth  for  sale,  like  articles  of  merchandise,  to 
every  passing  customer :  and,  to  complete  the  scene,  most  of  the  pufchft- 
sers  who  came  thei*c  while  I  was  on  the  spot  were  well  dressed  teroalcs, 
with  their  faces  veiled  aa  usual  Is  it  not  a  remarkable  ccntradtcdcn* 
thai  tliey  who  consider  it  a  deep  offence  to  the  modesty  ot  their  sex, 
alioold  a  man  at  any  time  chance  to  see  their  face,  can  yet  become  so  rc-> 
conciled  by  habit  tb  the  sight  of  slaves,  m  the  state  I  have  described,  as  to 
consider  that  sight  not  only  tolerable,  but  ^s  being  also  not  at  all  xmbt" 
coming  their  own  sex  and  condition  .^    (P.  244.) 

Our  readers  will  naturally  wish  to  accompany  the  author  in  his  tour 
through  Palestine,  and  U>  trace  bis  feelings  in  walking  upon  that  ground, 
the  very  touch  of  which  must  awaken  recoUectioiis,  enuneatly  sacred. 

Sed  fugit  interea,  fugit  irreparabile  tempus. 
Singula  dum,  capti,  circumvectamur,  amore. 

We  therefore  restrain  ourselves,  and  will  do  little  more  than  quote 
the  rule,  which  he  has  prescribed  for  himself,  in  attempting  to  draw  the 
line  between  childish  credulity  and  unfeeling  scepticism,  in  a  place  where 
Superstition  has  been  above  all  others  fertile  in  invention. 

**  I  will  not  allow  myself  to  disbelieve  those  accounts  of  filaces^  which 
on  closely  consulting  the  Bible  as  my  only  guide,  1  have  reason  to  thiuk 
may  be  true;  and  1  will  decidedly  reject  cverv  history  of  them  as  f.ibu- 
lous,  to  whicli  the  Bible  mak.es  no  alusicn.''    (P.  290.) 

The  particulars  which  are  detailed  to  a  traveller  in  this  which  may  be 
called  the  classic  region  of  pirty  are  indeed  minute  nsquc  ad  fasitdittm. 
Very  different  from  these  juggling  trifles  is  the  combination  of  interest- 
ing names  and  circumstances,  in  the  following  account  of  Cana  and  its 
neighbourhood. 

••  Before  entering  the  village  from  Nazareth,  and  a  little  to  the  right  cf 
the  road,  is  a  fig  tree,  which  marks  a  sjwt  where  our  Saviour  is  reported 
frequently  to  have  sat  in  retirement  with  his  disciples,  expouiuling  to  them 
his  doctrines,  and  teaching  his  gospel.  From  it  there  is  a  pleasing  view 
of  Cans,  and  the  valley  below.  Close  to  the  village  is  another  tree  plant- 
ed, where  Jeaua  at  th«  marriage  feast  changed  the  water  into  wine.  It  ia 
singular,  that  though  there  an:  now  no  Christiana  in  the  villa^,  all  the 
marriages  are  celebrated  under  this  tree,  in  commemoration  of  the  mira- 
cle just  mentioned.  Not  far  from  the  tree  is  a  beautiful  well  of  ancient 
structure ;  and  as  it  is  the  only  one  in  the  vfctnity,  it  is  not  improbably 
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III  A  k  really  is,  what  tradition  calls  it,  the  self  same  well,  whence  the 
"Water  was  borne  to '  the  governor  of  the  feast.'  I  saw  with  pleasure  seve- 
ral '  wateipot^  of  an  antique  shape,  with  which  the  Arab  women  come  to 
fetch  water :  they  are  of  brown  clay,  and  about  two  feet  high  ;  small  at 
the  bottom,  wHh  a  narrow  neck  and  a  wide  mouth  ;  there  are  two  circu« 
lar  handles  fixed  to  the  neck.  Our  route  continued  to  lead  us  through  a 
country  generally  mountainous ;  and  when  we  were  within  five  miles  of 
Tiberias,  we  visited  the  spot  whf  re  our  Saviour  is  said  to  have  delivered 
his  •  Sermon  on  the  Monnt/  There  is  a  granite  rock  rising  four  feet  above 
the  summit  of  a  slopine  hill,  against  which  tradition  asserts  that  He  lean* 
ed  his  back  as  He  spoke.  If  it  be  true.  He  must  have  faced  the  North » 
with  ancient  Bethulia  towering  on  an  opposite  mountain ;  and  to  the  East 
He  commanded  a  beautiful  prospect  of  the  Galilean  sea,  and  the  moun* 
tains  which  environ  it  From  the  West  and  South,  ^e  ground  descends 
as  far  as  the  rock,  with  so  gentle  an  inclination  as  to  be  almost  a  plain; 
and  there  is  *  much  grass  in  the  place  ;"  so  much  so,  that  It  is  to  the  neigh* 
boorhood  of  this  very  spot  that  the  modem  Pachas  of  Acre  annually  send 
theur  horses  to  grace.  The  place  pointed  out  as  the  scene  where  the  *  five 
thousand'  were  miraculously  fed.  is  only  a  few  yards  farther  on  towards 
Tiberias.*    (P.  292— 294.) 

The  simple  devotion  which  breathes  through  the  following  sentence, 
is  a  beaotifttl  contrast  to  the  nramaiery  of  Komish  aad  Greek^  as  well 
as  M^thonetaa  pUgrinages. 

**  I  have  kneh  down  and  kissed  the  spot  where  He  once  lay,  and  ihaU 

vrbere  1  hope  my  sins  are  for  ever  laid the  foot  of  His  Cross !  The 

places  where  indeed  there,  but  all  around  was  confusion.  Greeks,  Arme* 
nians  and  Roman  Catholics,  all  sin^ng  their  masses  in  the  same  Church, 
aU  the  same  motDent :  Turks  walking  among  them,  and  eyeing  all  with 
supercilious  derision :  hundreds  of  poor  ignorant  Christians  assisting  at 
their  several  rites,  some,  I  should  hope,  with  that  humble  heart,  and  spark 
t>f  true  fisith,  which  a  merciful  and  gracious  Saviour  will  not  disdain." 
<P31^0  **  ^ 

As  nothing  is  added  in  this  tour  or  sought  to  be  added  to  our  topo^ 
graphieal  asquaintance  witii  these  consecrateid  spots,  we  content  ourselves 
with  ihe  foregoing  specimens  of  the  feeling,  with  which  they  were  visit- 
ed, and  close  our  quotation  with  the  very  gratifying  account  of  the  meet- 
ing between  the  field-officer  and  Mr.  Wolf,  to  which  we  have  already 
aHuded. 

**  After  a  long  privation  of  the  Mesrings  of  real  Christian  communion 
•ad  cowreffsatioii,  1  have  to  thank  my  God  for  the  valued  privilege  of 
aaetting  here  with  a  Christian  friend,  whose  history  and  character  dc- 
ouMd  a  more  than  common  interest  Bom  a  Jew,  and  brought  up  in  the 
religion  of  his  fathers,  it  has  pleased  the  Ahnighty  to  single  him  out  as  a 
iBonmnent  of  mer^  from  the  thousands  of  his  periiihing  nation.  He  has 
embraced  from  the  heart  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  is  now  a  zealous 
Ambassador  from  Heaven  to  beseech  mankiiKl  thHt  they  would  be  recon- 
ciled to  their  offended  God.  His  name  is  the  Rev.  J  seph  Wolf.  He  is 
going  to  Jerusalem,  and  /  am  coming  from  it :  /i€  arrived  by  sea,  and  /by- 
land  i  and  we  have  met  together,  without  any  previous  concert  or  knowl. 
edge  of  each  other,  on  the  same  day,  in  the  same  city,  and  at  the  house  of 
^non  the  Tanner!  And  how  truly  precious  a  day  I  have  passed  in  his 
society !  We  reoruiined  together  during  the  whole  of  it,  and  slept  in  the 
same  rooni  at  night.  So  many  uninterrupted  hours  of  conversation  fully 
4leveloped  before  me  a  character,  .which  is  in  itself  thoroughly  open  and 
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undisgoised.  I  found  him  a  child  in  the  world,  hot  a  giant  in  the  canae  mf 
his  God.  He  is  groing  as  a  sheep  among  wolves ;  bat  the  Great  Shepherd 
of  Israel  will  neither  slumber  nor  sleep.  He  is  going  alone»  but  it  iswitb 
a  firm  reliance  on  that  Arm,  which  can  alone  protect  him,  to  preach  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus.  There  is  something  in  his  mere  pronunciation  of  tlie 
name  of  his  Saviour;  something  which  bespeaks  a  mind  more  tenderly 
aBve  to  the  value  of  the  sacrifice  made  for  him  ,  something  which  denotes 
a  more  peculiar  personal  appropriation  of  the  Messiah  to  him,  as  being  a 
Jew,  than  ordinary  Christians  appear  to  feel.  He  never  utters  the  name 
of  Jetua,  without  seeming  to  imply,  in  voice  and  manner,  that  his  heart 
whispers  at  the  same  time,  from  its  inmost  core,  *<  Jesus  is  mine."  (P. 
330-^2.) 

May  the  labours  of  this  zealous  missionary  and  of  his  coadjutors  be 
abundantly  blessed  in  awakening  attention  among  the  members  of  the 
Jewish  synagogue  io  the  proofs,  that  he,  whom  their  fathers  crucified  in 
ibat  very  spot,  was  their  own  Messiah!  Of  the  preparation  which  the 
jninds  of  many  in  that  remarkable  nation  are  undergoing  for  the  eventual 
reception  of  the  gospel  amoog  them,  the  following  authentic  account  of 
one  of  the  Jews  of  Cochin,  affords  an  acceptable  specimen. 

^  MoBes  Azarphati,  an  eminent  Jew,  met  us,  and  conducted  us  immedi- 
aiely,  at  our  request,  to  a  Synagogue,  In  which,  it  being  Saturday,  the  prio* 
cipal  Jews  were  assembled  to  hear  the  law  of  Moses.'     (P.  92.) 

**  I  had  a  kng  and  interestmg  conversation  with  Moses,  in  the  Porta* 
f^uese  language,  of  which,  fortunately,  he  understood  a  little.  The  sum 
of  what  he  told  me  was,  that  the  Jews»  those  at  least  who  had  studied  the 
-Sacred  Writings,  all  agreed,  that  the  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah  related  to  the 
•Messiah  ;  that  the  accounts  given  of  Jesus  of  Kazareth»  exactly  corres* 
pond  with  the  description  of  him  given  therein ;  but  that  there  is  one  ma- 
terial point,  in  which  he  fails ;  which  is,  that,  having  publicly  declared 
pe  came  to  fulfil  the  law  of  Moses,  He  nevertheless  |)ermitted  his  follow- 
ers to  dispense  with  the  rite  of  circnmcision,  and  to  cnanee  the  day  of  the 
Sabbath ;— acts  which  positively  violated  the  law  of  ftfoses ;  and  such, 
therefore,  as  the  true  Messiah  woakl  never  have  allowed.  This  was,  he 
said,  the  common  opinion  of  the  Jews ;  but  he  admitted  that,  for  his  owd 
part,  the  undeniable  conformity  of  Jesus  to  the  predicted  Messiah,  the  long 
and  dreadful  dispersion  and  sufferings  of  the  Jews,  and  the  present  re- 
turning kindness  of  the  nations  towards  them,  in  seeming  conformity  with 
the  time  pointed  o^t  in  the  prophecies  of  the  1260  days :  all  combined  to 
throw  his  mind  into  an  indiscriluble  sute  of  ferment.  He  almou  believed 
--but  then  the  unaccountable  change  of  the  most  hdy  Sabbath-day !  He 
allowed  the  total  confusion  of  tribes,  so  that,  if  Messiah  were  yet  to  come. 
He  could  not  be  known  to  be  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  unless  by  a  miracle* 
3tlll  he  thought,  God  would  perhaps  vouchsafe  a  miracle  to  restore  the 
identity  of  families  and  tribes ;  and  that  this  was  a  general  belief  among 
his  brethren.  He  says  he  has  read  the  New  Testament  wit|i  attention* 
and  thinks  It  a  most  excellent  work :  but  if  its  accounts  had  been  true, 
how  was  it  possible  that  so  many  thousands  of  Israelites,  living  witnesd&s 
of  the  miracles  therein  related*  could  yet  refuse  to  believe,  and  even  pun- 
ish the  supposed  Messiah  with  death  ?  I  have  purposely  abstained  mun 
recapitulating  the  arguments  usually  employed  against  what  Moses  Azar- 
phati advanced,  as  they  arc  well  known  to  every  Christian  of  common  in- 
telligence, who  has  at  all  studied  the  grounds  of  his  own  belief;  but  I 
Itioiiaht  It  might  not  be  unmteresting  to  know  from  the  fountain  head,  what 
the  Jews  think  and  say  for  themselves;  and  Moses  is  really  a  fair  sped- 
men  of  the  most  liberal  among  them ;  being  also  a  man  of  considerable 
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tttofa!  abiRties,  improved  by  study,  and  free  from  violent  prejudices.  Be- 
lore  he  left  me,  be  presented  me  with  a  printed  Hebrew  almanac,  and 
some  manuscripts  in  Hebrew,  of  a  trifling  nature ;  one  of  which,  how- 
ever, kindly  wntten  by  himself  on  purpose  for  me,  contains  an  account  of 
all  that  is  known  concerning  the  settlement  and  subsequent  history  of  the 
Jews  at  Cochin.  On  shaking  hands  with  him,  1  told  him  I  should  earnest- 
ly pray  that  God  would  enlighten  his  mind,  so  that  he  might  see  the  truth : 
he  squeezed  my  hand  With  warmth,  and  said  he  sincerely  hoped  it  might 
be  sa-    (P.  108-110.) 

The  simultaneous  abatement  of  those  prejudices  against  Christianitji 
which  had  long  prevailed  with  the  force  of  a  second  nature  in  the  breasts 
of  Jews  and  l^thens  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  coupled  with  the 
present  expectations  of  both  Jews  and  Mahometans,  forms  together  one 
of  tiie  most  awakening  signs  of  the  times,  and  affords  the  highest  encou- 
ragement to  those  efforts  of  the  Christian  church,  which,  however  fee- 
bly concerted  and  weakly  supported,  must  continue  to  increase  and  to 
preFail  till  the  day,  when  it  shall  be  seen  through  the  blessing  of  him, 
who  refuses  not  to  reward  a  cup  of  cold  water,  given  in  the  name  of  a 
disciple,  that  no  pious  endeavour  of  any  Christian  missionary  has  ever 
been  made  in  vain. 


TO  NANCY. 

The  following  words  by  Mr.  J.  Richardson,  to  the  well  known  tune  of 
"  Fy  gar  rub  her  o'er  wi  strae,"  are  transcribrtl^rom  "  The  Select 
Mdo&e$  of  Scoilandy^  an  admirable  union  of  music  and  poetry,  in 
which  we  recognize  the  names  of  Scott,  Can^ell,  Miss  BaUl^e^  Mrs. 
Crrant,  Thompson,  Smollett,  Macneil)  Hogg,  &c. 

0  Nancyl  wilt  thou  leave  the  town, 

And  go  with  me  where  nature  dwells; 
V\\  lead  thee  to  a  fairer  scene 

Than  painter  feigns,  or  poet  tells. 
In  spring  Til  place  the  snow-Klrop  ftiir 

Upon  thy  fairer,  sweeter  breast; 
With  lovely  roses  round  thy  head. 

At  summer  eve  thou  shalt  be  dust. 

tu  autumn  when  the  rustling  leaf 

Shall  warn  us  of  the  parting  year, 
I'll  lead  you  to  yon  woody  glen. 

The  red-bf  east's  ev'ning  song  to  hear. 
And  when  the  winter's  dreary  night 

Forbids  us  leave  our  sbelter'd  cot. 
Then  in  the  treasure  of  the  mind 

Shall  nature's  charms  be  all  forgot. 
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INTELLIGENCE  IN  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND 
THE  ARTS. 

A  paper  on  ihe  comj^re$nbiUiy  of  waUr^  m,  and  other  flrnds,  and  on 
tbe  chiystalization  of  liquids,  and  the  liquefaction  of  aerifomi  fluids,  by 
simple  pressure,  was  prepared  hr  Mr.  Perkins,  our  countryman  for  tbe 
purpose  of  submitting  it  to  the  Ro3raJ  Society  at  their  last  meeting  It 
contained  a  minute  description^  accompanied  with  figures,  of  his  com<' 
preying  apparatus;  a  diagram,  showing  the  ratio  of  the  compresnbility 
of  water,  beginning  at  the  pressure  of  ten  atmospheres,  and  proceeding 
regularly  to  &at  of  two  thousand;  and  some  experiments  on  the  compres- 
sioii  of  atmospheric  air,  which  appears  by  them  to  follow  a  law  varying 
from  that  generally  assigned  to  it  by  philosophers.  Mr.  Perkins  intend- 
ed to  announce,  aUo,  in  this  paper,  that  he  bad  affected  the  liquefaction 
of  atmospheric  air,  and  other  gaseous  substances,  by  a  pressure  equal  to 
that  of  about  1 100  atmospheres;  and  that  he  had  succeeded  in  chrystaliz- 
ing  several  liquids  by  simple  pressure. 

JUuMtrations  of  Ike  Works  of  WaMnfflon  Irving^  Esq. — We  trans* 
cribe  die  following  criticism  from  tbe  London  LUerary  Gaisette,  because 
we  hope  to  be  abfe,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  to  introduce  some  of  the 
enmrings  in  our  work. 

If  r.  Murray  has,  thk  season,  published  aii  unusual  number  of  these 
fine  illustrations  of  books,  thus  combining  the  beauties  of  art  with  the  at- 
tractions of  literature  in  a  way  which  has  not  of  late  years  been  very 
prcTalent    Among  the  causes  of  the  disunion,  we  may  mention  the  great 
expense  of  such  embellishments,  and  still  more  the  delays  which  the  pr»^ 
crastination  of  artists  too  frequently  occasioned.  The  latter  evil  induced 
booksellers  to  do  without  their  assistance  altogether,  or  to  employ  labours 
of  an  inferior  style:  thus  crudities  or  lithography  came,  to  be  substituted 
for  finish  and  copperplate;  and  the  refinements  of  the  burin  yielded  to 
the  fecilities  of  scraping,  wood,  or  stone.     The  engravings  before  us 
are  of  a  high  character,  and  renew  our  acquaintance  with  the  truly  ad- 
mirable in  art.     A  fine  frontispiece  portrait  of  the  best  writer  in  polite 
literature  which  America  has  produced,  does  credit  to  the  pencil  of  G.  S. 
Newton,  and  the  needle  of  E.  Scriveo.    It  is  followed  by  ten  designs  by 
Ijcslie,  and  engraved  by  G.  Heath,  C.  Rolls,  J.  Romney,  and  W.  and 
K.  Finden,  and  A.  W.  Warren,  from  various  parts  of  the  Sketch  Book 
and  Knickeri>ocker's  History,  all  of  which  are  honourable  to  the  state  of 
our  National  School.     Rip  Yan  Winkle  is  an  exceedingly  clever  and 
characteristic  subject — his  dog  exquisite — and  the  engraving  by  Rolls 
doing  justice  to  the  conception  of  the  painter.  The  legend  of  the  Sleepy 
Hollow  is  equally  humorous,  and  still  better  engraved  by  tbf  same  hand. 
Wonter  Yan  Twiller  deciding  the  lawsuit,  (tbe  only  piece  drawn  by  W, 
AUston,)  is  inclined  to  the  caricatura,  and  there  are  some  slight  flaws  in 
our  copy  of  tbe  plate.    The  Dutch  Fire  Side  is  a  delightful  engraving, 
by  W.  Finden,  in  which  a  mastery  of  light  and  shadow  is  displayed — ^a 
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very  Rembrandt  on  copper; 'and  the  Dutch  Courtship,  C.  RoDs,  is  a  not-^ 
thy  companion  to  it,  both  in  design  and  execution.  Antony  Yon  Gorl<&ar 
setting  off  for  the  wars,  (A.  W.  Warren,)  completes  a  trio  of  as  enter- 
taming  prints  as  could  adorn  «ny  entertaining  story.  W.  Klieft's  New 
Punishment  is  cleyer,  but  not  so  much  to  our  taste:  tiie  sentimental  sub- 
jects have  nothing  remarkable:  and  tlie  conclusion  ^  Peter  Stuyresant 
rebuking  the  Cobler,'  is  most  commendable  for  character.  Upon  th6 
whole,  liothing  more  worthy  of  the  author  could  have  been  produced^ 
and  Mr.  Leslie  has  forttmately  linked  his  name  for  posterity  to  that  of 
Washington  Irving.  The  plates  are  about  three  inches  by  two  and  a 
half,  suitable  to  bind  with  the  works.  London  lot,  Oozette. 

We  received  from  Canada,  last  summer,  the  first  number  of  a  aew 
Miscellany,  entitle  <<  The  Canadian  Magaxmej^^  but  we  have  heard 
no  more  of  it  since.  We  hope  it  has  not  tailed  for  want  of  patronage; 
indeed  we  cannot  entertain  the  conjecture,  since  the  specimen  afforded 
promise  of  excellence,  and  our  neighbours  in  the  British  colony,  are  libe* 
ral  and  intelligent. 

^ovel  Presenknenl! — ^A  printer  in  South  Carolina  is  said  to  have  been 
presented  by  a  Grand  Jury  for  refusing  or  omitting  to  publish  pieces  in 
favour  of  any  other  Presidential  Candidate  than  Mr.  Calhoun. 

Washington  Irving  has  issued  another  volume. 

Forty  poetica]  addresses  hare  been  presented  to  the  managers  of  the 
New  Orleans  Theatre,  for  the  prekniums  lately  offered.  They  are  most* 
ly  from  the  northern  states. 
»  * 

•^  JVeiP  Greek  LcJticon. — John  Pickering,  Esq.  an  eminent  classid 
scholar,  and  celebrated  as  a  philologist,  has  completed  a  new  Greek  and 
English  Dictionary,  founded  on  the  basis  of  the  Lexicon  of  Schreye- 
lius,  but  much  improved.  A  specimen  of  this  work  is  in  our  hands,  and 
as  it  tends  to  promote  our  favourite  plan  of  recommending  the  Greek 
language  to  be  taught  in  schools  before  the  Latin,  we  feel  much  pleasure 
in  bringing  this  addition  t6  the  stores  of  America^  literature  before  the 
Canadian  public.  We  have  the  honour  of  a  pel^nal  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Pickering,  who  is  a  son  of  the  Hon.  Timothy  Pickering,  the  friend 
and  associate  of  Washilngton.  Quebec  Crazeile* 

The  rumour  that  Mr.  Mihnan  had  succeeded  Mr.  Gifford,  as  the  edi« 
tor  of  the  London  Quarierly  Review j  and  which  had  been  contradicted,  is 
revived.  It  is  now  understood  that  Mr.  Murray  has  been  corresponding 
with  a  celebrated  northern  writer  on  the  subject  of  a  new  editor  for  thi^ 
journal^  whale  voice  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  Mr.  Milman. 

There  is  a  great  n^  at  present  in  the  English  ireading  public  for  Ger- 
man tales  of ''  Ghosts  and  Goblins."  Three  different  works  of  this  de^ 
scription  have  been  lately  published.  The  first  is  entitled  '^  Grerman 
popular  stories  by  Grimm;"  the  second,  "  Ghost  Stories,"  published  b^ 
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Ackerman;  and  the  third  is  called  the  ^^  Popular  Tales  and  Romances  of 
the  Northern  Nations." 

It  is  stated  that  several  of  the  most  learned  Jews,  residing  in  Pans, 
intend  to  commence  the  publication  of  a  periodical  work,  devoted  to  the 
jnoral  and  social  instruction  of  individuals  of  their  own  religious  per* 
suasion.  There  are  already  two  works  of  this  description  published  in 
jGermanj. 

Improved  method  of  Tanmmg, — Dr.  H*  H.  Hajden  of  Baltimore, 
has  discovered  a  valuable  improvement  in  the  art  of  tannning  bj  means 
of  pyrolignous  preparation.  Bj  his  method,  raw  hides,  after  hairing 
;ind  bailing,  are  converted  into  leather  in  less  than  thirtj-ssix  hours.  He 
has  sCQured  the  improvqpaent  bj  letters  patent  upd^r  the  sea)  of  the 
United  States. 


OBITUARY 


Zephania  Swift,  Esq.  of  Gonnec- 
tieut,  who  lately  died  in  Ohio,  was 
educated  at  Yale  College,  where  he 
was  distingnished  as  a  scholar,  and 
received  &  first  honours  of  the  in^ 
ttitntion.    After  graduating,  he  ap« 
plied  himsdf  with  great  assiduity, 
(fit  trait  which  mark^  his  character 
in  whatever  he  undertook)  to  the 
profession  of  law.    His  proficiency 
soon  called  him  into  notice,  and  he 
was  chosen  a  representative  to  Con- 
gress.    While  in  Congress  an  em- 
bassy was  sent  to  France,  to  nego- 
tiate a  treaQr  with  the  then  Consu- 
lar government.     At  the  head  of 
this  embassy  was  the  late  Chief  Jus- 
tice Ellsworth,  through  whose  in- 
fluence Judse  Swift  was  appointed 
secretary  of  legation.     Soon  after 
his  retnm  from  France  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  side  judge  of  the  superi- 
or coml  of  Connecticut — and  after 
several  years  he  was  called  to  pre- 
side at  the  head  of  tiiat  court  This 
office  he  held  till  the  formation  of 
ibe  constitution,  when  he  with  other 
aten^rs  of  that  Court  were  su- 
perseded— and  for  hiseminent  ser^ 
riees,  like  Themistocles,  sent  back 
ialo  private  life;  but   his  talents 
were  too  well  known,  and  too  high- 


ly appreciated  to  be  left  unemployed 
He  was  repeatedly  returned  a  re- 
presentative to  the  L^slature  from 
the  town  where  he  resided:  an  hon- 
our no  less  grateful  to  his  feelings 
than  reproachful  to  those  political 
adversaries  who  had  din>laced  him; 
as  it  was  a  testimonial  of  worth  from 
his  fellow  townsmen  who  knew  him 
best,  and  from  a  large  majority  of 
whom  he  had  always  differed  in  his 
political  opinions.  The  soundness 
of  his  judgment  and  rectitude  of 
heart  not  unfrequently  swayed  the 
opinions  of  the  House,  even  against 
the  bias  of  their  feelings.  He  was 
appointed  by  the  Legislature  one  of 
the  committee  to  revise  the  statutes 
of  the  state. 

The  talents  of  Judge  Swift,  as 
an  author^  were  well  known  to 
his  profession  in  his  own  state. 
He  embodied  and  digested  the  laws 
of  Connecticut  upon  the  model  of 
Blackstone— ra  work  particularly 
useful  to  the  student,  and  cited  with 
respect  in  the  courts  of  justice.  An 
improved  edition  of  this  work,  now 
in  press,  occupied  the  last  year  or 
two  of  bis  life. 

In     Washington,    Was%gton 
county,  Alabama,  in  bis  67th  year, 
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Hany  Toulmin^  Esq.  lateaJadge 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  for  the  District  of  Mis- 
sissippi. Mr.  Toulmin  was  descen- 
ded from  a  very  ancient  and  respec- 
table family  in  England.  He  was 
born  at  Taunton,  in  Somersetshire. 
His  father,  Dr.  Joshua  Toulmin, 
was  as  distinguished  for  his  piety 
and  benevolence,  as  for  his  literary 
and  scientific  endowments.  Under 
such  a  father,  and  at  one  of  the 
principal  dissenting  Seminaries  of 
England,  was  the  subject  of  this 
notice  educated  and  trained  for  the 
Church.  He  was  settled,  for  a 
number  of  years,  as  a  dissenting 
raiaister,  at  Chowbert,  Lancashire. 
About  Uie  commencement  of  the 
French  Rerolution,  in  the  year 
1793.  be  immigrated  to  this  coun- 
try. Id  1794  he  was  aj^inted 
President  of  Ae  Transylvania 
Seminary,^in  Kentucky,  to  which 
State  be  removed:  be  continued  at 
the  head  of  that  Seminary  between 


two  and  three  years,  after  which  be 
was  chosen  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  State  of  Kentucky,  in  which 
office  he  remained  until  1804,  when 
he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Fed-* 
eral  Court  for  the  Missisippi  Ter- 
ritory, and  removed  thither  the  fol- 
lowing year.  He  was  chosen  to  di- 
gest the  Laws  of  that  Territory, 
and  which  task  he  completed  in 
1807.  On  the  erection  of  the 
State  of  Alabama  into  a  separate 
government,  he  served  in  the  Con- 
vention, and  assisted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  and  after- 
wards served  in  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  as  a  Representative.  Du- 
ring the  last  year  he  was  appointed 
to  digest  the  Laws,  which  sendee 
was  performed. 

On  the  19th  of  Oct  at  his  bouse 
in  Fitzwilliam  square,  Dublin,  TIhh 
mas  Penn  Ga^Il,  Esq.  of  Shan* 
negarry,  in  the  county  (^  Cork,  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  celebrated 
William  Penn. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  EMBELLISHMENT. 

This  Number  of  the  Port  Folio  is  embellished  with  a  scene  from 
"  The  Pioneers."  The  artist  has  selected  the  moment  when  Leathfer- 
Stocking,  in  an  interview  with  Edwards  and  his  young  bride,  refuses  the 
invitation  of  the  happy  couple  to  spend  his  old  Bige  with  them,  and  de- 
clares his  intention  to  peitetrate  still  deeper  into  the  forest.  Edwards 
then  offers  him  some  Bank  Notes  which  he  declines,  observing, — "This 
then  is  some  of  the  new-fashioned  money  that  they've  been  making  at 
Albany  out  of  paper!  It  can't  be  worth  much  to  they  that  hasn't  krn- 
ing!  No,  no,  fad,  take  back  tiie  stuff;  it  will  do  me  no  sarvice  I  took 
kear  to  get  all  the  Frenchman's  powder  afore  he  broke  up,  and  they  say 
lead  grows  where  I  am  going.  It  isn't  even  fit  for  wads,  seeing  I 
use  none  but  leather." 


ERRATA. 

Page  1,  for  Hon.  Charles  Nisbet,  read  Hon.  Alexander  Nisbet.  In 
the  ^fcm  ascription,  page  4,  the  diaroesis  «  has  been  sevend  times  in* 
serted  instead  of  i  ?'. 
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(Cfte  f  o«  JF^oIw, 


BY  OUVER  OLDSCHOOL,  ESQ.. 


VABiotTs;  that  the  mind 
Of  desultory  man,  studioui  of  chani^e, 
And  pUatttd  with  norel^,  ma/be  indulged.— <JowpKa. 


For  the  Port  Folio. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

We  iasertf  with  great  readinens,  the  following  communication  from  one 
of  onr  Gorrespoodcnts;  and  earnestly  mnte  others  to  deposit  in  our  Port 
Folioy  the  results  of  their  inquiries  or  recollectioos  on  the  same  subject: 

I  pray  you,  let  us  satisfy  our  eyes 

With  the  memorials,  and  the  things  of  fiune> 

That  do  renown  this  city.^Tweifii  Jfighi, 

Mm*  Oldsohool, 

As  human  nature  is  said  to  be  the  samein^very  age  and  coun- 
try, it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  our  infant  stage  should  succes- 
siTely  exhibit  every  character  that  has  flourished  in  maturer  re- 
gions. The  antiquary,  one  might  imagine,  could  find  no  food  in 
our  new  world  to  regale  his  appetite.  Yet  eyen  antiquaries  are 
starting  up  amount  us;  and  our  ancients  are  called  upon  to  ran- 
sack their  memones,  and  recite  the  tales  of  days  long  past  It  is 
said  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  times  to  neglect  the  aged,  and  give  all 
honour  to  the  young.    Old  men,  and  old  women,  will  tnen  biT 

Eitificd  by  this  unexpected  summons,  and  will  very  probakly 
Dg  out  all  their  stores.    America  has  no  Druidical  altars;  no 
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incomprehensibk  Stonehen^;  no  circle  of  Dendmrt,  to  ^^^cH  her 
lore.  Every  thing  with  us  is  young;  all  is  within  the  memory  or 
the  attainment  of  tier  citizens.    Some  ancient  monuments  have 

.  indeed  been  discovered  in  our  western  states,  and  their  origin  and 
design  have  hitherto  baffled  the  investigations  of  our  philosophers* 
We  haye  then,  no  subjects  of  inquiry  but  the  gradual  [in^ss  of 
our  settlements,  and  the  ever-changing  manners  of  their  inhabi- 
tants; and  if  man  be  the  proper  study  of  man,  these  topics  may 
not  be  without  interest  to  the  curioati* 

There  are  yet  living  in  Philadelphia  many  who  can  tell  of  in- 
credible revolutions  since  they  played  in  her  streets.  They  well 
remember  when  this  wide-bpread  metropolis  fias  comjMratiTely  a 
Tillage,  and  had  the  simple  manners  of  a  village.  The  impres- 
sions of  childhood  are  too  deep  to  be  effaced.  The  language  of 
that  day,  when  they  saiil  of  a  person  who  was  about  to  make  a 
Toyage  to  England,  that  he  was  going  home,  seems  to  them  but  of 
yesterday;  and  the  peal  of  Christ-church  bells,  for  the  king's  birth- 
day, or  the  discovery  of  the  ffunpov^der  plot,  still  rings  in  their 
ears.  The  revolution  made  a  change  in  all  these  matters  of  hom- 
age to  the  mother- country,  not  more  remarkable  than  that  which 
it  quickly  produced  upon  the  appearance  of  the  city  and  the  man- 
ners of  the  people. 

Previous  to  the  occupation  of  Philadelphia,  by  the  British 
troops,  in  1777,  Water,  Front,  and  Third,  were  the  only  streets, 
parallel  with  the  Delaware  river,  that  were  closely  built.  Many 
nouses  in  these  days,  which  are  not  now  thought  sufficiently  gen- 
teel or  convenient  for  a  second-rate  tradesman,  were  then  innabit- 
ed  by  the  rich  and  honourable  of  the  land.  Tlie  cross  streets 
from  Pine  to  Vine  extended  from  the  river  to  Fourth  street.  A 
large  double  house  in  Market  street,*  between  Fifth  and  Bixtli, 
Btw)d  alone,  and  was  considered  out  of  town.  It  was  afterwards 
occupied  successively  by  the  two  presidents,  Washington,  and 
Adams.  The  house  now  tenanted  by  the  Schuylkill  Bank,  is  the 
only  one  besides,  recollected  in  this  quarter.  This  belonged  to 
Joseph  Galloway,  Esq.  and  was  confiscated,  in  consequence  of  his 
adherence  to  the  king  in  the  revolutionary  war.  The  state  house, 
a  jail,  a  court  house,  an  hospital,  and  almshouse,tand  a  city  library, 

•and  about  a  dozen  churches,  constituted  the  amount  of  our  pub- 
lic buildings.  The  jail,  and  librarv,  have  been  long  since  removed. 
The  former,  together  with  its  yard,  (enclosed  by  a  stone  wall,)  and 
the  jailer's  house,  occupied  about  one  third  of  the  west  side  of 
Third,  from  the  comer  of  Market  street:  and  the  latter,  a  mean 
one  s^orv  tenement  of  stone,  stood  in  a  muddy  lane«-wbich  is 
now  Fifth  street— and  near  to  the  corner  of  Chestnut— a  spot  now 

♦  Built  by  WiUiam  Masters,  Esq.  whose  eldest  daughter  was  the  lady 
•fnhe  governor,  Kicbard  Penn. 
fThen  called  the  bettering  boita; 
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^numeoCed  hy  mn  ttftie-ho^se  sqoare.*  The  market  house  ez« 
temlcd  from  Frmit  to  rhird  streets,  and  at  this  last  extrenitjr— > 
conTenietitljr  to  its  parent*  the  jaiU  stood  a  pillory  and  whipping 

Kit,  where  felons  were  osoalljr  exhibited  oo  market  days.  StilH 
iladelphia,  at  this  earlj  day,  was  not  without  manjr  spacious 
naosions;  but  they  were  distributed  in  all  parU  of  the  citj.  We 
could  boast  of  none  of  those  splendid  rows  which  now  chaU 
kn^e  a  comparison  with  the  edifices  of  aoj  other  metropolis* 
Carriages,  or  ro«eA€S,aiid  eharioU,  as  they  were  then  respectively 
called,  were  jet  more  scarce,  than  large  dwellings.  Our  progeni- 
tors did  not  deem  •  c^rrMve  a  necessary  appendage  of  wealth  or 
respectability.  Many  merchants  and  professional  gentlemen  kept 
a  OfBO'liorse  chair,  but  erery  man's  coaeh  was  known  by  every 
body.  There  were  not  more,  pei^aps,  than  ten  or  twelve  in  the 
city.  A  hack  had  not  been  neard  of.  There  was  one  public 
stage  to  New  York,  and  there  may  have  been  stages  to  Baltimore 
ana  Lancaster,  but  they  are  not  recollected;— indeed,  there  wan 
so  little  intercourse  between  our  city  and  these  towns,  that  their 
names  were  scarcely  known  until  the  war  brought  them  into  no- 
tice. 

liOt  it  not  however  be  supposed  that  we  were  without  refine* 
mentx  we  were  polite,  thou^  frueal.  We  had  a  theatre  and  & 
dancing  assembly.  The  latter  was  held  once  a  fortnight,  and  man- 
aced  by  six  mamed  gentlemen,  of  the  most  respectiu>le  rank  and 
cnn^cter.  lliis  association,  it  must  be  confessed,  partook  of  the 
aristocratic  feeling  infused  into  our  community  by  a  monarchical 
govemment.  The  families  of  mechanics,  however  wealthy,  were 
not  admitted.  The  subscription  was  SL  15s.  and  ailmitted  the 
master  and  the  females  of  his  family,  ^oung  men  never  appeared 
there  under  the  age  of  twenty«one,  and  then  toey  paid  for  their  own 
tickets.    Young  ladies  could  not  be  introduceil  under  eishteen. 

Sopner  at  the  assembly  consisted  of  tea,  chocolate,  and  rusk— 
a  simple  cake,  now  never  seen  amidst  thjp  profusion  of  confec- 
tionary that  inundates  our  entertainments.  We  ha<l  at  that  time 
no  spice  of  French  in  our  institutions;  consequently,  we  did  not 
know  how  to  romp  in  cotillons,  but  moved  with  ^ve  dimity  in 
minuets,  and  sober  gayety  in  country  dances.  Every  thing  was 
conducted  by  rule  and  order:  places  were  distributed  by  lot,  and 
partners  were  ei^aged  for  the  evening;  and  neither  could  be 
changed,  by  either  forwardness  or  favouritism.  Gentlemen  alwaya 
draidc  tea  with  their  partners  the  day  after  the  assembly.  Private 
balls  were  sometimes  (pven:  tea  parties  were  not  known  by  that 
term,  yet  by  the  established  modes  of  visiting,  ten  or  a  dozen 
ladies  were  often  collected,  to  partake  of  that  pleasant  beverage. 

^  A  few  yean  more,  and  it  will  be  forgotten  that  we  owe  this  embel; 
liahment  and  ooBvenieBoe,  to  the  laite  and  exertions  of  Che  f:Hher  of  our 
worthy  leUow-eatisen^  John  Vanfliao,  EmpMie^ 
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Christmas  was  peculiarly  the  time  for  dinner  parties.  Familiei^ 
and  the  circle  ot  their  intimate  friends,  inyariablj  took  the  round 
of  dinners  during  the  holidays;  and  the  meeting  was  always  pro- 
tracted to  a  supper.  Mornina;  visits  were  very  rare.  Hours  were, 
comparatively,  very  early:  the  most  formal  dinner  was  on  the  ta- 
ble at  two  or  three,  and  supper  between  nine  and  ten.  Of  the 
few  practices  not  to  be  commended  in  these  primeval  days,  per- 
haps it  is  one,  that  supper,  after  tea,  was  a  customary  meal  in 
every  family.  Sociable  visite  were  then  paid,  not  at  night,  but  m 
the  afternoon.  A  matron  would  drink  tea  with  her  friend,  return 
home  by  candle-lighting,  tie  on  her  check  apron,  and  put  her  chil- 
dren to  bed.  .  .  r 
As  we  are  not  institutinff  a  comparison  between  the  rusticity  ot 
our  state,  whilst  we  were  dependent  colonies,  and  our  improve- 
ments and  conveniencies  since  we  became  a  sovereign  nation,  wc 
shall  simply  state  the  amount  of  our  attainments  in  the  infancy  of 
the  city.  Marble  mantles,  and  folding  doors,  were  not  then  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  make  a  house  tenantable — nor  sofas,  nor 
carpets,  nor  girandoles.  A  white  floor,  sprinkled  with  clean  sand, 
laige  tables,  and  heavy  high-backed  chairs  of  walnut  or  maho^y, 
decorated  a  parlour  genteely  enough  for  any  body.  Sometimes, 
a  carpet,  not  however,  covenng  the  whole  floor,  was  seen  upon  the 
dining'TOom.  This  was  a  show-parlour  up  stairs^not  used  but 
upon  state  occasions— and  then  not  to  dine  in.  Although  many 
articles  which  now  minister  to  our  comfort  were  then  unknown^ 
yet  our  houses  were  abundantly  provided  with  necessary  and  sub- 
stantial furniture.  Pewter  plates  and  dishes  were  in  general  use: 
having  no  trade  to  China,  the  porcelain  of  that  country,  if  seen  at 
all  on  a  dinner-table,  was  only  displayed  on  great  occasions. 
Plate,  more  or  less,  was  seen  in  every  family  in  easy  circumstan- 
ces; not  indeed  in  all  the  various  shapes  that  have  since  been  in- 
vented, but  in  massive  waiters,  bowls,  tankards,  cans,  &c.  fcc. 
Glass  tumblers  were  but  little  used:  punch,  the  most  common  bev- 
erage, was  drunk  by  the  company  from  one  large  bowl  of  silver 
or  china;  and  beer,  from  a  tankard  of  the  former  metal.  Dress 
was  discriminative,  and  appropriate  both  as  it  regarded  the  season 
and  the  character  of  the  individual.  Ladies  never  wore  the  same 
dresses  at  work  and  on  visits.  They  sat  at  home,  or  went  out  in 
the  morning,  in  chintz— brocades,  iattins,  and  mantuas,  were  re- 
served for  evening  or  dinner  parties.  Robes,  or  negligees,  as 
they  were  called,  were  always  worn  in  full  dress.  Muslins  were 
not  worn  at  all.  LitUe  misses,  at  a  dancing-school  InJI-— for  these 
were  almost  the  only  fites  that  fell  to  their  share  in  the  days  of 
cfiserimino^ioif— were  drest  in  frocks  of  lawn  or  cambric.  Worst- 
ed was  then  thought  dress  enough  for  common  days.  We  should 
shock  the  grandfathers,  perhaps  we  might  sav  the  fathers,  of  the 
sent  race,  if  we  should  tell  them,  that  when  boys,  they  wore 
coats  and  small-clcrthesl    Gentlemen  wore  ii|^t<oloured 
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dodis  of  every  hue:— 4>liie»  green,  drab,  blogsom,  or  scarlet  Black 
was  used  as  mooming  only,  or  as  a  professional  dress. 

Boarding-schools  for  girls  were  not  known  in  Fluladelphia  until 
about  the  time  of  the  Revolution;  nor  had  thej  any  separate  schools 
for  writing  and  cyphering,  but  they  were  taught  in  common  Widi 
boys.  The  ornamental  parts  of  female  education  were  bestowed 
on  them,  but  geography  &nd  grammar  were  probably  thought  too 
abstruse  for  their  flimsy  minds— at  any  rate  no  one  dreamed  of 
making  the  experiment  until  a  certain  gentleman,  named  Horton, 
proposed  to  teach  these  sciences  to  young  ladies.  He  obtained  a 
class  of  about  half  a  dozen,  and  the  idea  being  once  broached  that 
females  had  intellects,  institutions  for  their  improvement  soon 
multiplied. 

But  perhaps  there  is  a  balance  of  advantages  and  disadvantages 
in  every  age.  In  the  olden  time,  domestic  comfort  was  not  every 
day  interrupted  by  the  pride  and  the  profliffacy  of  servants.  There 
were  then  but  few  hired;  black  slaves,  and  Oerman  and  Irish  re- 
demntioners,  made  up  the  mass.  Personal  liberty  is  unquestiona- 
bly the  inherent  right  of  every  human  creature;  but  the  slaves  of 
Philadelphia  were  a  happier  class  of  people  than  the  free  blacks 
of  the  present  day,  who  taint  the  very  air  by  their  vices,  and  ex- 
hibit every  sort  of  wretchedness  and  profligacy  in  their  dwellings* 
The  former  felt  themselves  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  family  to 
which  they  bel<»iged;  they  experienced  in  all  respects  the  same  con- 
sideration and  kindness  as  white  servants,  and  they  were  faithful 
and  contented.  Servants,  in  the  days  of  which  we  speak,  affected  no 
equality  with  their  masters;  they  knew  their  places,  and  they  kept 
them;  nor  did  they,  in  either  dress  or  manners,  indicate  an  ambi- 
tion to  rise  to  the  leyel  of  their  sujperiors. 

It  is  certainly  an  evidence  of  the  honesty  of  our  population, 
previously  to  the  Revolution,  that  our  front  doors  stood  open  all 
mj;  in  pleasant  weather  they  were  open  also  in  the  evening,  at 
which  time  people  frequently  sate  in  the  porches  which  were  ap- 
pended to  every  dwelling.  By  this  practice  the  social  intercourse 
of  neighbourhoods  was  facilitated:  neighbours  sat  together,  or 
walkeil  from  door  to  door,  and  chatted  away  a  friendly  nour.  All 
who  lived  within  the  square,  and  whose  rank  was  nearly  the  same, 
had  this  appellation,  and  were  visited  accordingly,  it  may  be 
proper,  here,  to  inform  the  reader  that  Philadelphia  then  had  no 
sucn  influxes  of  strangers  as  she  now  receives  from  year  to  year. 
The  inhabitants  were  the  descendants  of  the  first  settlers,  and 
were  almost  all  known  by  name,  and  a  considerable  part  person- 
ally, to  one  another.  Of  late  years,  the  practice  of  visiting  fami- 
lies who  come  into  your  vicinity,  has  been  in  a  great  measure  dis- 
used; formerly  it  was  a  hospitality  very  seldom  omitted. 

In  submitting  these  brief  notices  of  Philadelphia  as  it  was,  to 
Mr.  OldschooPs  readers,  we  suppose  we  shall  elicit  a  smile,  and 
perhaps  a  sneer  too,  at  the  rusticity  of  the  early  settlers;  yet  it 
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maj  not  be  unamuMiiE.  Manners  and  cagtoms  pass  ttrntj^  and 
new  inventions  take  %eir  place»-^nt  all  are  good  in  their  •wn 
times— a  Christmajs  turkey  was  as  palatable  fifty  years  ago  from  a 
dish  of  pewter,  brightly  scoured,  as  a  boiiill^  is  now,  from  one  of 
French  cliina. 

The  age  of  oar  city  does  not  mach  exceed  a  centary  and  a 
half.  Since  the  date  of  our  independence,  it  has  increased  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  both  in  extent  and  opulence.  Our  new  streets 
approach  to  patrician  splendour,  and  the  old  houses,  in  which  oor 
ancestors  acquired  wealth,  are  becoming  so  offensive  to  our  im- 
proved i<leas  in  taste,  tliat  they  are  continually  disappearing,  to 
make  room  for  a  better  order  ot  things*  We  often  fear  that  oor 
venerable  2>tate-hou8e,  and  old  Christ  Church,  will  start  up  some 
of  these  days  in  a  dress  of  marble,  in  accordance  with  the  modem 
morbid  passion  for  ma^ficence. 

::!)ince  then  the  prevailing  temper  of  the  times  ia  to  make  all 
things  new;  and  tlie  generation  which  by  personal  knowledge,  or 
by  tradition,  possesses  the  power  of  telling  of  things  as  they  were, 
is  fast  passing  away r— it  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  collect 
amongst  them,  the  relics  of  our  infant  condition.  The  older  inha- 
bitants of  our  towns  and  cities  can  contribute  mnch  towards  a 
history  of  the  early  settlers  in  the  minor  particulars  of  their  ens* 
toms  and  habits,  far  more  illustrative  of  their  character,  tlisn 
great  events.  They  can  tell  how  America  by  patience  and  Indus- 
try has  developed  her  genius,  and  advanced  from  insignificance 
amongst  the  naticns  of  uie  earthy  to  a  station  not  merely  respecta- 
ble, but  greatly  to  be  envied. 

Since  we  commenced  these  remarks,  we  have  been  kindly  ft- 
Toured  with  the  sight  of  a  curious  manuscript  on  the  same  sub- 
iect.  The  writer  is  a  verjr  enthusiast  in  antiquities,  and  seems  to 
have  laid  under  contribution  all  the  well-stricken  in  years  within 
his  reach.  From  the  most  respectable  authorities,  he  has  collected 
a  mass  of  curious  facts  and  anecdotes,  respecting  Philadelphia 
and  the  neighbouring  villages— particularly  of  Germantown. 
Springs,  creeks,  groves  and  copses,  which  once  broke  and  diver- 
sified the  ground,  now  levelled  and  drawn  out  into  streets,  are 
located  and  recorded.  The^  are  all  gone,  long  since,  and  forgot- 
ten; but  this  indefatigable  inquirer  has  performed  a  grateful  ser- 
vice to  society  by  rescuing  them  from  oblivion. 

The  rapid  increase  of  our  city  being  frequently  the  sul^ect  of 
conversation,  gentlemen,  not  much  beyond  the  middle  are  are 
heard  to  say,  mat  they  have  skated  on  ponds,  as  far  east  as  Se- 
venth and  even  Fifth  streets;  and  many  remember  lots,  inclosed  by 
EMit  and  rail  fences,  in  the  now  most  populous  and  busy  streets, 
ut  we  had  not  heard  of  a  duck  and  geese  pond  near  to  Christ 
Church,  until  we  found  it  mentioned  in  the  manuscript  just  allu- 
ded to.  The  writer  of  this  interesting  collection,  has  discovered 
also  the  location  of  a  nMneral  spring,  spoken  of  in  Poan's  ktten; 
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^nA  ct  Itatt  of  six  odiert  within  the  city;  and  partioiUriy  a  re- 
■uirkable  iMsin  wirro«nded  bj  shrub6»  called  **  Batb»heba*»  tprine 
and  bdwcr."  Manj  circmnstances  respecting  Philadelphia*  not  of 
Efficient  importance  to  be  admitted  into  a  regular  biatory,  will 
be  fonnd  in  this  book.  They  will  be  amusing  to  onr  children;  and 
indeed  there  is  mnch,of  which  the  Toanger  jpart  of  the  present 
generation  are  entirely  ignorant.  These  things,  triflins  as  they 
may  appear,  at  first  view,  are  worth  preserving;  and  all  who  re- 
■Mmer  the  olden  tine  wilt  do  well  to  contribute  their  mite.    H. 


THE  POWDER  OF  PREL1NPINPIN. 

From  the  Jouroai  of  Mad.  du  Haatset. 

Madams  du  Haussvt  was  femme^e-chambre  of  the  celebrated 
liad.  de  Pompadour,  and  mistress  of  the  celebrated  Quesnay,  the 
founder  of  the  sect  of  Economists,  and  celebrated  as  a  physician. 
He  possessed  wit  and  humour,  and  had  a  way  of  amusing  himself 
in  society,  by  conveying  his  arguments,  or  givina  instructions  in 
the  form  of  tables.  Madame  du  Hausset  has,  in  her  journal,  pre- 
served one  of  these,  which  is  interesting  enough  from  the  econo^ 
mieml  tinge  of  the  ideas.  We  shall  eitract  the  passage,  as  it  shows* 
moreover,  the  way  in  which  this  singular  little  group,  the  king, 
the  mistress,  the  femme-de-chambre,  and  her  friend  the  philoso- 
pher, all  lived  t(^;ether. 

**  The  king  and  Madame  left  the  room;  soon  after  which  Ques* 
nay  and  M»  de  Marigni,  (biOther  of  Mad.  de  Pompadour)  came 
in.  1  spoke  with  contempt  of  a  person  who  was  very  fond  of  mo- 
ney; upon  which  the  doctor  laughed  and  said:  '  I  had  a  singular 
dream  last  night  1  dreamed  that  I  was  in  the  country  of  the  an- 
cient Germans:  my  house  was  capacious,  I  had  abundance  of  com. 
Urge  locks  and  herds,  and  cellars  full  of  beer;  but  I  suffered  much 
from  rheumatism;  and  did  not  know  h(«w  to  contrive  a  journey  to 
a  places  about  fifty  miles  from  where  I  was,  where  there  was  a 
medicinal  spring,  that  I  was  certain  would  cure  me.  A  magician 
appeared  to  me  and  said:  « I  feel  for  your  situation;  here!  take  this 
packet  of  powder  of  Frelinpinpin:  all  those  to  whom  you  give 
some  of  it,  will  lodge  you,  board  you,  and  show  you  every  sort  of 
attention.''  1  took  the  powder  and  thanked  him.'  <  Ah!'  said  I,  in- 
terrupting the  doctor,  *  how  1  should  like  a  little  of  that  powder 
—or  thU^  a  whole  chest  of  it!'  « Well,'  said  he, « the  powder  is 
that  very  money,  which  you  affect  to  despise.  Tell  me;  of  all  the 
persons  that  visit  at  this  place,  who  appears  to  have  most  conse- 
quence and  importance?'  t  said  I  did  not  know.  '  Why,'  said  he» 
*  it  is  M.  de  Miehtmartel,  (the  court-banker)  who  comes  here  four 
or  five  times  in  the  course  of  a  year.  He  is  received  witli  great 
consideration^  because  he  has  coffers  full  of  pretinfinpini  every 
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tlui^  in  life,'  he  added,  taking  some  lonit  d'ors  from  his  pockety 
'  ig  comprehended  in  these  little  pieces  of  sold,  which  are  able  to 
conduct  jou  to  the  world 's-end.  Those  who  possess  this  sort  of 
powder,  are  obeyed  and  serred  bj  all  mankind.  7b  dewfim  mo- 
ney is  to  despise  happiness^  independence^  and  every  species  ojenf 
joymentJ*^  A  nobleman  with  a  blue  ribbon,  happening  to  pass  by 
at  this  moment,  I  said,  <  There  goes  a. man  who  is  better  pleased 
with  his  ribbon,  than  he  would  be  with  thousands  of  your  pieces.'' 
-— '  When,'  said  Quesnay,  <  I  ask  of  the  kins  a  fMension,  it  is  iust 
as  if  I  said  to  him:  Give  me  the  means  of  obtaining  a  better  din- 
ner, a  warmer  coai^  a  carriase  to  protect  me  against  the  weather, 
or  to  convey  me  without  fatigue  from  place  to  place.  But  he  who 
asks  for  a  ribbon  would,  if  he  spoke  plainly,  say,  <<  I  am  vain,  and 
I  am  desirous  that  people  should  put  on  a  foolisH  stare  when  I 

riss,  and  make  way  for  me:  I  wish  to  produce  a  sensation,  when 
enter  a  room,  and  attract  the  attention  of  persons  who  will  lauffh 
at  me  as  soon  as  I  quit  it:  I  wish  to  be  called  Monseigneur,  by  tne 
multitude." — Now  what  is  all  this  but  empty  soundsr  This  ribbon 
will  be  of  service  to  him  hardly  any  where,  it  gives  us  no  power 
of  doing  good;  whereas  my  money  enables  me  to  assist  the  unfor- 
tunate. Huzza  for  the  powder  of  prelinpinpin.' 

**  At  this  instant,  loua  laughter  was  heard  in  the  adjoining  apart- 
ment, which  nothing  but  a  door-way  separated  from  that  in  which 
we  were.  This  door  was  thrown  open,  and  the  king  entered,  with 
Mad.  de  Pompadour,  and  Mons.  de  Gontaut.  He  repeated  the 
doctor's  words, '  Huzza  for  the  powder  of  prelinpinpin.  Doctor,  can 
you  procure  me  some  of  it.'  The  king  was  returned  into  the  house, 
and  nad  been  listening  to  what  passed.  Madame  showed  the  doc- 
tor a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  the  .king  went  away  laughing 
and  tiuking  about  the  powder.  The  doctor  and  I  soon  after  took 
our  departure,  and  I  immediately  committed  to  writing  all  that  I 
now  relate.  I  have  since  been  told,  that  Mr.  Quesnay  wasragreat 
financier  and  Economiste^  but  I  do  not  well  know  what  that  means. 
It  is  certain  that  he  had  a  great  deal  of  talent,  was  very  gay  and 
amusing  in  conversation,  and  an  excellent  phyrician." 


For  the  Port  Folio. 

THE  ALBUM,  No.  11. 

The  following  extracts  will  come  home  to  the  business  and  bo- 
soms of  so  many  readers,  that  no  apology  seems  to  be  necessary 
for  inserting  them  in  our  Miscellany.  Their  intrinsic  merit,  and 
the  obvious  necessity  of  the  great  principle  which  they  inculcate, 
recommend  them  powerfully  to  all  tliuse  who  are  seriously  engaged 
in  the  search  after  happiness;  to  which  weaUk,  acquired  by  ho- 
nourable industry,  certainly  conducesi  and  from  which  pavertj/. 
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ttxMng  from  dishonourable  indolence  no  less  certainly  removes 
us. 

The  detached  manner  in  which  these  paragraphs  appear,  will 
probably  contribute  more  to  their  wholesome  effect,  than  if  they 
were  concocted  into  a  continuous  essay.  Tonics  for  the  mind,  as 
well  as  the  body,  are  always  most  to  be  depended  upon,  when  ad* 
uitnistered  in  small  doses,  frequently  renewed. 

On  the  JSTecessity  of  Occupation. 

There  is  hardly  any  good  quality  to  which  Miss  Edgeworth  has 
not  contributed  her  powerful  recommendation;  but  the  ultimate 
rewards  of  steadiness,  independence,  and  honest  persevering  ex- 
ertion are  those  she  is  fondest  of  setting  before  our  eyes.  She  has 
observed  that  this  mode  of  instruction  is  not  adapted  to  crimes.  It 
is  to  the  decalogue  and  the  terror  of  the  taw  that  we  are  to  look,  for 
the  preventiort  of  them.  But  men  become  fickle  and  indolent,  and 
rely  upon  others  to  do  that  which  they  ought  to  do  for  them- 
selves, before  they  have  remarked  the  beginning  of  the  evil,  with- 
out foreseeing  its  consequences,  and  without  being  able  to  apply 
a  remedy.  It  is  to  ^ard  against  these  bad  habits  of  mind,  the 
causes  of  so  much  failure,  disgrace,  and  misery,  that  Miss  Edge- 
worth  principally  directs  her  attention;  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
page  that  does  not  contain  some  exhortation,  by  precept  or  exam- 
ple, to  control  our  passions,  and  to  exert  our  faculi  ies.  She  pre- 
sents in  various  shapes,  and  with  a  thousand  illustrations,  that  no- 
tiling  is  to  be  learnt,  and  very  little  to  be  gained,  without  severe 
and  continued  labour.  But  she  does  not  forget  to  show  with  equal 
care  and  truth,  that  labour  becomes  much  less  irksome  by  habit-^ 
tiiat,  judiciously  directed,  it  seldom  fails  of  its  object-^  that  indo- 
lence, even  to  those  whose  rank  and  fortune  screen  them  from  its 
most  dreadful  consequences, — ^poverty  and  contempt— is,  in  it- 
self, wearisome  and  painful — that  the  pauses  and  recreations  of 
successful  diligence  comprise  more  cheerfulness  and  real  gratifi- 
cation, than  are  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  a  merely  pleasur- 
able life.  With  this  view,  her  principal  characters  are  represented 
as  persons  of  good,  but  not  of  extraordinary  faculties.  They  do 
notning  suddenly  and  per  saltum;  and  their  success  and  attain* 
ments  are  no  more  than  what  half  the  world  may  hope  to  equaU 
by  adopting  the  same  means.  She  deals  in  examples,  not  in  iron* 
wers;  her's  are  models  of  imitabU  excellence,  and  she  rarely  .ex«- 
hibits  those  miraculous  combinations  of  talents  and  virtue,  which» 
tiibugh  they  delight  for  a  moment,  serve  in  the  end  to  perplex  and 
discourage,  not  to  guide,  the  ordifwry  race  of  mortals. 

Quarterly  Review* 

It  is  the  common  doom  of  man,  that  he  must  eat  his  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow;. that  is,  the  sweat  of  his  body  or  the  sweat 
of  his  mind.  If  this  toil  was  inflicted  as  a  curse,  it  is  (as  miglit  be 
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expected  from  the  cursefl  of  the  Father  of  all  blessings)  tempered 
with  many  alleviations,  many  comforts.  Every  attempt  to  fly  frooft 
it,  and  to  refuse  the  very  terms  of  our  existence,  becomes  much 
more  truly  a  curse;  and  heavier  pains  and  penalties  fall  upon  these 
who  would  flude  the  tasks  put  u|>on  them  by  the  sreat  Master 
Workman  of  the  world;  who,  in  his  dealings  with  his  creatures* 
sympathises  with  their  weakness,  and,  speaking  of  a  creation 
wrougtit  by  mere  will  out  of  nothing,  spealu  of  six  day$  of  labamr, 
and  one  o\  te^tr^Burke. 

That  voluntary  debility  which  modern  language  is  content  to 
term  indolence,  will,  if  it  is  not  counteracted  by  resolution,  ren--' 
di^r,  in  time,  the  strongest  faculties  lifeless,  and  turn  the,/liiiiie  to 
the  smoke  of  virtue^—2^.  Johnson. 

Scorn,  said  Dr.  Johnson,  to  make  yourself  the  slave  of  Cant. 
Never  diink  it  clever  to  call  physic  a  mean  study,  or  law  a  dry 
one;  but  fix  on  some  profession  or  business  where  much  mone^ 
may  be  sot,  and  little  virtue  risked.  Follow  that  business  steadi- 
ly, and  do  not  live,  as  Roger  Ascharo  says  the  wits  do,  **  Men 
know  not  how—- and,  at  last  die  obscurely,  men  know  not  where.^ 

Mrs,  PiozzVs  Life  of  Johnson. 

Resolve  not  to  be  poor;  whatever  you  have,  spend  lest.  Pover^ 
is  a  great  enemy  to  human  happiness:  It  certainly  destroys  liber- 
ty, and  makes  some  virtues  impracticable,  and  others  extremelj 
difficult  BuswelVs  Johnson. 

Wliatever  m^t  have  been  your  pleasure  or  mine,  I  know  not 
how  I  could  have  honestly  advised  you  to  come  hither  with  bor- 
rowed money.  Do  not  accustom  yourself  to  consider  dehi^  as  only 
an  inconvenience;  you  will  find  it  a  calamity.  Poverty  takes  awaj 
so  many  means  of  doinff  good,  and  produces  so  much  inability  to 
re!%ist  evil,  both  natural  and  moral,  that  it  is,  by  all  virtuous  ef- 
forts, to  be  avoided.  Consider  a  man  whose  fortune  is  narrow; 
whatever  be  his  rank,  or  reputation,  what  good  can  he  do?  or  what 
evil  can  he  prevent?  That  he  cannot  help  the  needy,  is  evident; 
be  has  nothing  to  spare.  But,  perhaps,  his  advice  may  be  useful: 
his  poverty  will  destroy  his  influence.  Many  more  can  find  that 
he  is  poor,  than  that  he  is  wise:  and  few  will  reverence  the  under- 
standing that  is  of  so  little  advantage  to  its  owner.  I  say  nothing 
of  the  personal  wretchedness  of  a  debtor,  which,  however,  has 
passed  into  a  proverb,  iii  riches  it  is  not  necessary  to  write  the 
praise,  i.et  it,  however,  be  remembered  tliat  he  who  has  monev 
to  spare,  has  it  always  in  his  power  to  benefit  others:  and  of  such 
power  a  good  man  must  always  be  desirous.  BosweWs  Johnson. 

To  tlie  lo)iy«^inded  the  slightest  necessity  becomes  an  invinci- 
ble necessity.  "  The  slothful  man  saith:  There  is  a  lion  in  the  war. 
and  I  shall  be  devoured  in  the  streets."    But,  when  the  necesaity 
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pleaded  it  not  in  tiie  nttare  of  things,  but  in  the  Tiew  of  him  wko 
iilleffes  it,  the  whinioj^  tones  of  common-place,  b^garlj,  rhetoric 
produce  nothinn^  but  lodienation:  because  they  indica^v  a  desire  of 
Keeping  up  a  di8honourd>le  existence,  without  utility  toothers, 
and  wiuiout  dignity  to  itself;  because  thej  aim  at  obtaining  the  dues 
of  labour,  without  industry;  and,  by  frauds,  would  draw  from  the 
compassion  of  others  what  men  ought  to  owe  to  their  own  spirit 
and  their  own  exertions.  Burke. 

^  As  every  person  of  mature  age  thinks  for  himself  and  acts  for 
himself,  in  order  to  subsist,  it  seems  clear  that  more  manual, 
though  less  productive,  labour  is  performed  in  savage,  than  in  ci- 
vilized society;  and  that  the  sum  of  bodily  exertion  is  less,  but  the 
acqubitions  fi;reater,  in  the  latter  than  in  the  formen  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  improvements  of  society  afford  more  frequent  op- 
portunities for  idleness  and  relaxation. 

This  is  not  intended  as  a  panegyric  on  idleness:  a  person  who 
does  nothing  cannot  enjoy  the  gratification  of  repose.  To  be  tast- 
ed, it  requires  the  exertion  of  a  certain  degree  ot  previous  labour, 
either  mental  or  manual.  Neither  is  relaxation  necessarily  an  ab» 
stinence  from  work.  Mr.  Locke  tells  us  that  '*  Recreation  is  not 
Iting  idle,  but  easing  the  wearied  part  by  change  of  business.^ 
Every  man  of  business  must,  I  am  persuaded,  have  experienced 
the  troth  of  this  definition.  The  cottager  who,  after  finishing  a 
dav^  work  for  his  employer,  allots  his  evening  to  the  cultivation 
of  his  garden — the  merchant  who,  after  calculating  tare  and  tret  at 
his  counting-house,  spends  a  leisure  hour  in  tlie  no  less  abstruse 
calculations  which  many  amusetnents  (whist  and  chess,  for  in- 
stance) require— and  even  the  statesman  who  steals  from  the  trea- 
sury to  his  farm,  and  engages  with  as  much  warmth  in  the  culti- 
vation of  turnips  as  in  the  aggrandisement  of  an  empire,  feels  sen- 
sibly the  enjoyment  of  true  recreation.  8ir  Frederic  Eden. 

Ton  must  think  seriously  of  your  profession.  To  be  obliged  to 
those  whom  we  love  and  esteem,  is  a  pleasure;  but  to  serve  and 
oblige  them,  is  a  still  greater,  and  this,  with  independence,  (no 
vnl^  blessing)  is  what  a  profession,  at  your  age,  may  reasonablv 
promise:  without  it,  it  were  hardly  attainable.  Remember,  I  speak 
from  experience.  Qray*s  Letters. 

"  Htmesta  res  estlieta/iattp^reiu.''*  1  see  it  with  respect;  and  so 
will  every  one  whose  poverty  is  not  seated  in  his  mind.  There  is 
but  one  real  evil  in  it,  (take  my  word,  who  know  it  well,)  and 
that  is  that  you  have  less  the  power  of  assisting  others,  who  have 
not  the  same  resources  to  support  them.  Ihid. 

Pecuniary  embarrassments  lead  men  to  shifts  and  expedients: 
these  exhausted,  to  others  of  a  less  doubtful  complexion.  Blunted 

*  **  VvrUum  jpofwt^  k  notdevoid  of  happiness.*' 
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iensihilitj,  renewed  excesses*  loss  of  cast  in  socielT»  follow  i 
otbei'  in  melancholy  succession^  until  solitude  and  darkness  close 
the  scene*  Memoirs  of  Sheridan, 

In  truth^  if  life  be  dissipated  in  alternations  of  desultory  ap- 
plication and  nervous  indolence,  if  scheme  be  added  to  scheme, 
and  plan  to  plan — all  to  be  deserted  when  the  labour  of  executum 
begins f  the  greatest  talents  will  soon  become  enervated,  and  un- 
equal to  tasks  of  comparative  facility*  ^tuirterly  Review* 

Human  wants  are  the /irsf,  and,  with  the  lower  orders,  the  only 
stimulants  of  human  industry;  and  we  know,  from  the  history  of 
the  whole  human  race,  and  from  a  contemplation  of  the  distribu- 
tions of  divine  providence,  that  our  duties  and  our  wants  operate 
upon  each  otlier;  that  the  morals  of  a  people  must  be  founaed  in 
its  indu§itry,  and  that,  in  proportion  as  man  is  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  labour,  he  is  aebased  in  the  scale  of  existence. 

Quarterly  Beview. 

Let  us  not  be  suspected  of  undervaluing  that  comfort  and  in- 
ternal peace  which  the  world  cannot  give,  and  which  are  generally 
the  portion  of  men  sincerely  pious.  But  it  is  of  consequence  that 
all  pious  persons  should  be  aware  that,  if  we  are  i^/«,even  religion 
cannot  make  us  happy;  and  that  the  most  certain  cure  for  low  spi- 
rits and  constitutional  dejection,  is  the  zealous  discharge  of  our  ac- 
tive and  social  duties,  ia  conjunction  with  and  springing  from 
religion.  Quarterly  Review. 

**  The  flighty  purpose  ne'er  is  overtook. 
Unless  tne  deed  go  with  it."    Jtacbeth. 

The  divine  denunciation,  that  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow  man 
should  earn  his  food,  is  guaranteed  so  effectually,  that  labour  is 
indispensable  to  hit*  peace.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  adapt  our- 
selves to  the  state  oi  being  in  which  we  are  placed;  and  since  we 
find  that  activity  and  industry  are  as  certainly  the  pledges  of 
peace  and  virtue,  as  vacancy  and  indolence  are  of  vice  and  sor- 
row, let  every  man  flo  (what  he  easily  may,)  create  a  business, 
even  where  K>rtune  may  have  rend*  red  it  unnecessary,  and  pur- 
sue it  with  all  the  ardour  and  perseverance  of  the  most  ui^nt  ne- 
cessity. Wirt's  Old  Bachelor. 


MISERIES  OF  POVERTY. 

Believe  thy  father  in  this,  and  print  it  in  thy  thought,  that  what 
virtue  soever  thou  hast  be  it  never  so  maniu>ld,  if  thou  be  poor 
withal,  tl>ou  and  thy  qualities  shall  be  despised.  Besides,  paverty 
is  oft  times  sent  as  a  curse  of  God,  it  is  a  shame  amongst  men,  an 
imprisonment  of  the  mind,  a  vexation  of  every  worthy  spirit.  Thou 
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ihalt  Beitfaer  help  thyself  nor  others;  thou  shalt  drown  thee  in  all 
thy  virtues*  havivg  no  means  to  show  them;  thoa  shalt  be  a  bur* 
then  and  an  eyeT^re  to  thy  friend»;  every  man  will  fear  thy  com- 

Cny;  thou  shalt  b^  driven  basely  to  beg  and  depend  on  otbVrs:  to 
iter  unworthy  men;  to  make  dishonest  shifts:  and  to  conclude, 
poTerty  provokes  a  man  to  do  infamous  and  detested  deeds.  Let 
no  vanity,  therefore,  or  persuasion,  draw  thee  to  that  worst  of 
worldly  miseries.  8ir  Walter  Raleigh^s  Remains, 


MATERNAL  AFFECTION. 

The  truth  of  the  foUowing  delightful  paseagpe,  from  the  Siege  of  Valencia 
by  Mrs.  Hemaos,  will  be  exquisitely  folt  by  every  mother,  while  taste 
will  aMign  to  it  a  coospicoous  pl^ce  among  the  gems  of  modern  poetry. 


^  There  is  none. 


In  this  cold  and  hollow  world,  no  fount 

Of  deep,  strong,  deathless  love,  save  that  within 

A  mother's  heart. — It  is  bat  pride,  wherewith 

To  his  fair  son  the  father's  eye  doth  turn, 

Watching  his  growth.    Aye,  on  the  bo^  he  looks. 

The  bright  glad  creature  springing  in  his  path. 

But  as  Ae  heir  of  his  great  name,  the  young 

And  stately  tree,  whpse  rising  stren8;th  ere  long 

Shall  bear  nis  trophies  well. — And  dis  is  love! 

This  is  man**  love! — What  marvel^ — You  ne'er  made 

Your  breast  the  pillow  of  his  infancy. 

While  to  the  fulness  of  your  heart's  glad  heavings 

His  fair  cheek  rose  and  fell,  and  his  bright  hair 

Wav'd  softly  to  your  breath!     You  ne'er  kept  watch 

Beside  him,  till  the  last  pale  stiur  had  set. 

And'  mom,  all  dazzling,  as  in  triumph,  broke 

On  your  dim  weary  eye;  not  yours  the  face 

Which,  early  faded  through  fond  care  for  him. 

Hung  o'er  his  sleep,  and,  duly  as  heaven's  light 

Was  there  to  cheer  his  wakening!  You  ne'er  smooth'd 

His  couch,  ne'er  sung  him  to  his  rosy  rest. 

Caught  his  least  whisper,  when  his  voice  from  yours 

Had  learned  soft  utterance;  press'd  your  lip  to  his 

When  fever  parch'd  it;  hush'd  his  waywara  cries. 

With  patient,  vigilant,  never-wearied  love! 

No!  these  are  woman^s  tasks! — In  these  her  youth» 

And  bloom  of  cheek,  and  buoyancy  of  heart, 

Steal  from  her  all  unmark'd!      '   ' 
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ON  COMPOSITION  IN  PROSB  AND  VERSE. 

Op  our  exercises  ftt  school,  compositioii  is  unquestionably  the 
inoi»t  important  To  this  all  others  are  not  onl  j  tnferipr  in  valve, 
but  generally  subservient  in  their  use.  They  may  be  considered 
as  the  theory,  this  as  the  practice.  They  are  the  means,  of  which 
this  is  the  end.  With  great  justice,  therefore,  does  it  occupy  so 
much  of  the  time  and  attention  of  our  public  schools. 

The  first  written  exercise,  in  almost  every  seat  of  literary  edu- 
cation amongst  us,  are  nouns  and  verbs  declined  and  conjugated, 
with  the  proper  translation  of  every  case  and  tense,  upon  the 
specimens  exhibited  in  the  accidence;  and  in  many  of  them,  the 
next  employment  is  to  rectify  the  Latin  in  the  compilation  of  Bai- 
ley, Turner,  or  Clarke.  The  use  and  propriety  of  the  former 
practice  are  too  obvious  to  stand  in  need  of  recommendation.  It 
completes  tiie  knoK^ledffe  of  the  first  and  most  essential  part  of 
grammar;  and  it  is  performed  at  an  age,  when  littie  else  can  be 
obtained.  But  in  the  next  step  of  our  prepress  serious  objections 
may  be  urged  against  the  use  of  such  compilations  as  have  beea 
mentioned.  The  business  is  too  mechanical.  They  require  little 
exertion  of  the  memory,  the  invention,  or  the  judgment  of  the 
student  They  teach  him  terminations  alone;  or  as  an  able  school- 
master  observed,  to  make  had  Latin  into  worse. 

To  appoint  a  Latin  translation  as  the  exercise  of  almost  every 
evening,  for  a  certain  period  of  the  pupil's  education,  is  thegene' 
ral  custom  of  our.best  schools;  and  the  proprie^  of  the  custom  is 
supported  by  reason  as  well  as  experience.  Longand  diligent 
practice  only  can  eive  dexterity  and  excellence.  The  whole  of 
the  time  from  the  dissolution  of  the  school,  till  the  moment  of  re- 
tiring to  rest,  ought  not  to  be  wasted  in  idleness  and  dissipation. 
Something  is  gained  in  aid  of  the  usual  hours  of  business;  which, 
but  for  t))ese  additions,  would  in  all  schools  be  too  short  for  tiie 
numerous  objects  of  education.  To  insure  the  student's  employ- 
ing a  portion  of  his  leisure  hours  for  his  translation,  it  may  be  ap* 
pomtCMi  the  last  thing  in  the  evening,  and  called  for  as  the  first 
business  in  the  morning. 

Till  the  pupil  shall  btve  attuned  skill  and  dexterity  by  prac- 
tice, it  will  be  useful  to  call  them  before  the  master,  and  to  explain 
to  them  the  rule,  which  their  next  translation  is  to  exemplify:  to 
require  them  to  tell  the  diflferent  parts  of  speech,  and  tneir  de- 
pendence upon  each  other  in  the  exercise  proposed;  and  by  the 
signs  of  cases  and  tenses  in  the  English,  the  cases  and  tenses 
which  will  be  necessary  in  the  Latin.  This  will  encourage  each 
of  the  students  to  attempt  his  task  himself,  by  enablinji;  him  to 
perform  it;  and  whether  he  has  actually  performed  it  without  as- 
sistance may  be  immediately  ascertained  in  the  morning,  by  call- 
ing upon  him  to  parse  a  few  words  of  his  own  translatioD;  to  give 
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bit  reatoiM  for  the  cues  tad  tenset*  which  he  has  employed.  These 
traasbtHms  mast  be  careftilly  corrected  by  the  teacher,  and  the 
reasons  of  snch  correction  fully  explained.  The  pupil  may  ne- 
glect what  he  reads;  but  to  oral  instruction  he  seldom  fails  to  pay 
attention.  He  may  forget  the  Latinity  of  Cssar  or  Cicero;  but 
what  is  ffiTen  by  his  master  he  will  always  remember.  Of  ^ese 
corrected  translations  a  fair  copy  should  be  made;  and  as  a  lesson 
once  a  week,  the  youth  majr  be  called  upon  to  read  the  En^ish  of 
the  whole,  a  sentence  at  a  time,  and  repeat  the  Latin  of  his  own 
▼craion.  This  eiercise  I  always  found  ^ually  easy  and  beneficial 
to  the  student 

It  is  not  an  unfrequent,  and  it  is  certainly  an  useful,  expedient^ 
to  let  tile  pupils  of  a  school  translate  into  English  select  speeches 
and  striking  passages  from  the  au^ors  which  they  read  in  the  re* 
gnlar  course  of  their  lessons;  and  afterwards  to  re-translate  their 
own  English  into  Latin;  that  the  defects  or  merits  of  their  style 
may  be  shown  by  a  comparison  with  the  original.  Should  they 
eten  recollect  all  the  words  of  the  authors,  and  saye  the  labour  of 
jre-translation,  the  recollection  itself  is  a  valuable  acquisition.  Se 
much  ^ood  Latin  will  be  ready  on  future  emergencies.  The  ex- 
ercise itself  will  answer  the  purpose,  if  not  of  a  translation,  at 
least  of  a  repetition. 

Of  poetry,  wheueyer  they  translate  it,  they  should  be  required 
to  produce  a  poetical  yersion.  Prose  will  neyer  adequately  repre- 
sent the  graces,  which  the  student  should  endeavour  to  imitate; 
aiid  the  unavoidable  insipidity  of  such  a  translation  will  have  a 
tendency  to  impair  the  taste,  which  the  perusal  of  the  original  is 
intended  to  improve.  They  will  at  the  same  time  constitute  anoth- 
er useful  and  necessary  eiercise,  the  composition  of  English  verse. 
And  as  the  sentiment  and  the  imagery  are  supplied  by  the  author, 
the  pupil  will  have  the  advantage  of  faEestowin^  his  whole  time  and 
attention  upon  the  measure  and  the  language. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  translation,  and  whatever 
time  may  be  with  propriety  bestowed  upon  it,  it  is  still  only  the 
'  means  to  an  end;  either  the  instrument  of  acquiring  a  languag;e, 
or  the  handmaid  of  original  composition.  This  last,  indeed,  in 
order  to  be  practised  long,  must  be  early  beeun,  and  steadily  con- 
tinued, in  English  and  in  Latin,  in  prose  and  in  verse.  It  will  no 
doubt  be  difficult  for  children  to  write,  who  are  neither  very  able 
nor  very  willing  to  think.  It  will  not  be  in  their  power  to  pro- 
duce such  stores  of  sentiment  and  expression,  as  they  have  not 
yet  by  reading  or  reflection  collected  in  their  minds.  Invention, 
m  the  n»ost  improved  and  powerful  intellect,  is  little  else  than 
new  combinations  of  ideas  already  known.  The  imagination  can 
pro«luce  only  what  it  has  previously  received.  The  time,  at  which 
the  pupils  first  attempt  original  composition,  will  therefore  be  the 
fittest  season  for  the  preceptor  to  urge,  what  they  will  then  most 
sensibly  feel  to  be  just,  the  advantages  and  the  necessity  of  pri- 
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Tate  study;  of  peruHin^  at  those  oppoi-tanttieA,  when  their  re|:vhLr 
business  does  not  require  their  attention,  s^uch  works  as  may  en- 
large their  faculties  and  every  way  enrich  their  minds.  The  es- 
tablished hours  and  lessons  of  a  school  are  never  of  themselves 
sufficient  for  all  the  various  purposes  of  education;  and  it  is  for- 
tunate that  the  same  additional  pursuits,  which  enable  the  student 
to  perform  his  task  with  credit  for  the  present,  will  best  supply 
the  means  of  future  intellectual  excellence;  will  fiirnish  him  with 
sentiments  and  images*  with  facts  and  reflections,  with  argument 
and  illustration.  These  purposes,  it  is  obvious,  will  be  most  effec- 
tuallj  answered  bj  the  porusal  of  works  of  history  and  ethirks» 
poetiy  and  criticism.  And  in  his  advice  to  his  pupils  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  teacher  will  not  fail  to  recommend  such  as  are  adapted 
at  once  to  the  taste  and  the  capacities  of  youth;  such  as  may  cap- 
tivate by  the  graces  of  their  manner  as  well  as  the  importance  of 
their  contents;  and  secure  attention  by  dressing  instruction  in  t^e 
garb  of  pleasure.  In  the  mean  time  the  judicious  master  will  ea^ 
sily  determine,  what  may  with  propriety  be  expected  from  his 
pupils;  what  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  incapacity  and  inex- 
perience; and  what  ought  to  be  required  from  genius  and  applica- 
tion. Original  composition,  however,  must  be  attempted  as  soon 
as  possible;  and  it  is  no  smoll  encouragement,  that  every  succes- 
sive attempt  will  facilitate  every  future  performance.  8uch  an 
exercise,  too,  may  at  first  be  required  from  the  student,  as  shall 
not  discourage  him  by  its  difficulty;  to  give,  for  example,  the  nar- 
rative of  a  fable,  or  the  incidents  of  a  well-known  story,  in  his 
own  language;  to  write  a  familiar  letter  in  any  assumed  character, 
and  to  any  supposed  friend,  that  happens  to  strike  his  fancy;  or. to 
State  his  opinion  of  the  wisdom  or  folly,  the  vice  or  virtue,  of  the 
hero  of  his  classical  lesson. 

One  of  the  most  usual,  however,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
useful,  of  our  exercises  in  prose  at  school,  are  those  moral  or 
literary  essays  known  by  the  technical  appellation  of  themes.  To 
these,  therefore,  the  prudent  teacher  will  have  recourse,  as  soon  , 
as  the  progress  of  his  pupils  will  permit;  and  he  will  repeat  them 
with  such  frequency  as  tlieir  importance  demands.  The  custom 
of  many  of  our  schools,  to  appoint  weekly  one  theme  in  our  own, 
and  another  in  the  Latin  tongue,  seems  justly  entitled  to  commen- 
dation. It  is  as  little,  perhaps,  as  is  consistent  with  the  due  im- 
provement of  the  student  in  this  species  of  composition;  and  as 
much  as  is  compatible  with  due  attention  to  the  various  other  ex- 
ercises and  lessons  which  the  complicated  business  of  education 
requires. 

Original  composition,  above  every  thing  else,  exercises  tlie  im« 
pil  in  the  rules  and  principles  of  grammar;  teaches  him  to  ais- 
criminate  the  various  shades  of  meaning  in  similar  and  kindred 
terms;  to  clothe  his  ideas  in  langua^;  to  arrange  them  in  the  sen- 
tence; and  to  placs  his  sentiments  m  such  a  point  of  view,  and  in 
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•vcceMkm,  as  maj  best.Uhistrate  the  truth,  which  he  h  c*U« 
ed  Hp<m  to  support. 

It  was  formerlj  the  castom  in  many  of  our  schools  to  require 
that  eveiy  theme  should  consist  of  its  six  regular  divisions,  tbe 
propoeUum  and  the  conltrmaHon.  the  simile  and  the  ejpampU,  the 
UeHmomf  and  the  conelusiotu  But  this  was  found  by  experience 
to  be  toe  mechanical  a  process;  and  though  it  created  on  many 
subjects  unnecessary  difficulties  to  the  student,  yet  in  general  it 
allowed  too  little  scope  for  his  imagination;  too  little  room  for  the 
exertions  of  his  genius;  and  hardly  any  opportunity  to  display  the 
peculiar  turn  of  nis  mind;  his  characteristic  habits  of  thought  and 
reflection.  It  continually  produced  similies  unlike  their  object^ 
or  examples  that  did  not  apply  to  i^  the  same  quotations  were 
perpetually  repeated;  and  Alexander  and  Phaeton  were  dragged 
into  almost  erery  exercise  of  every  boy.  This,  however,  was  only 
the  too  rigorous  application  of  a  valuable  principle.  The  pupil 
ahould  be  tauffht  to  search  whatever  he  has  seen,  or  heard,  or  read, 
fin*  reasons,  illustrations,  and  examples;  he  should  be  instructed 
from  the  first  in  the  value  and  the  necessity  of  method  and  regular!- 
tf  in  his  compositions;  to  place  his  arguments  in  sucK  order  as  ap- 
pears most  natural  and  easy;  to  be  cautious,  that  what  precedes 
may  never  anticipate  that,  which  is  to  follow;  that  each  should  rise 
in  strength  above  that  which  went  before  it;  and  that  all  should  lead 
directly  to  the  conclusion,  which  they  are  intended  to  maintain. 
The  force  of  arguments,  like  the  strength  of  ap  army,  depends 
much  upon  order  and  discipline;  and,  like  so  many  pieces  otartil- 
lery,  all  should  be  brought  to  bear,  without  interruption  to  each 
other,  upon  the  point  under  discussion. 

Wlien  any  number  of  boys  are  first  to  attempt  the  composition 
of  a  theme,  it  will  be  expedient  for  the  teacher  to  call  tnem  to- 
getiien  to  explain  the  subject  proposed;  to  suggest  sentiments  and 
arguments;  and  to  give  such  directions  as  may  enable  them  to 
perform  the  task  required.  This  practice  may  be  continued  as 
Hmg  as  it  is  found  necessary  or  useful;  and  the  thesis  may  often  be 
ch<Men  with  advantage  from  the  lesson  of  the  day.  As  the  pupils 
advance  in  ase  and  experience,  tliey  may  be  gradually  left  to  the 
exertions  of  tne\r  own  talents;  that  each  may  learn  to  produce  the 
stores  of  his  own  mind,  and  to  depend  upon  his  own  strength. 
liVith  respect  to  the  assistance  of  oooks,  the  same  direction  may 
be  given  on  the  subject  of  their  exercises  at  school,  which  may  af- 
terwards be  applied  to  all  subsequent  compositions  or  publica- 
tions; not  to  seek  aid,  befoi*e  tliey  begin  to  write;  lest  it  should  in 
the  first  instance  check  the  efforts  of  their  own  powers;  and  at  last 
deck  their  work  in  bori*owed  plumes,  perhaps  neither  well  chosen 
nor  well  assorted;  but  to  produce  a  theme,  such  as  it  may  be,  from 
their  own  stores,  and  aftervards  to  enrich  it  with  what  forei^ 
assistance  can  supply.  The  exercise  will  then  in  its  plan,  its 
substance,  and  its  colour,  be  all  their  own.    An  allusion,  a  sen? 
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timentyor  an  illQstratkm,  which  subsequent  readme  has  fumished, 
maj  then  be  bo  inserted  that  the  graft  shall  not  easily  be  detectedjr 
.the  whole  produce  will  appear  to  hare  arisen  from  the  fertility  of 
the  parent  stock. 

As  soon  ai  the  age  and  progress  of  the  pupil  will  permit,  to 
ftemes  most  be  added  the  larger  exercises  of  Declamations;  to 
which*  indeed,  all  the  same  general  principles  of  composition  are 
e<|uallT  applicable,  and  therefore  need  not  be  repeated.  The  prin«- 
cipal  difference  between  the  two  exercises  consists  in  this»  that 
the  youth  is  now  to  appear  in  the  character,  not  so  much  of  an 
ifiTestigator  of  truth,  as  of  an  advocate  for  the  cause  of  his  client; 
and  that  in  his  arguments  and  his  language  he  aim  rather  at  the 
embellishment  of  the  orator,  than  the  precision  of  the  philosopher. 
Be  is  now  to  show  his  dexterity  .as  a  disputant;  to  be  taugnt  to 
distinguish  arguments  that  are  only  plausible  and  fallacious,  from 
such  as  are  l^itimate  and  conclosiTe;  to  practise  some  of  the  arts 
of  sophistry,  in  order  to  learn  how  they  may  erer  afterwards  be 
most  successfully  resisted  or  exposed.  This  exercise,  indeed,  ap^ 
pears  to  carry  with  it  irresistible  recommendations.  From  suck 
i^  the  pupils  in  the  seminary,  as  are  sufficiently  advanced  in 
years  and  learning  to  undertake  the  task,  two  are  selected  to 
maintain*  tiie  opposite  sides  of  some  controverted  question  in 
ethics,  in  criticism,  or  in  philosophy:  and  as  their  compositions, 
after  being  examined  and  approved,  are  usually  read  publicly  in 
the  school,  emulation  will  naturally  be  excited  in  its  full  force; 
the  best  powers  of  die  disputants  will  undoubtedly  be  exited.  It 
lias,  indeed,  been  frequently  remarked  tiiat  they  engage  in  the 
contest  with  all  the  zeal  of  rival  orators  at  the  bar,  or  eyen  riyal 
combatants  in  the  field;  and  whereyer  the  diligence  of  the  student 
can  be  thus  forcibly  called  forth,  a  proportionate  degree  of  intel- 
lectual improvement  is  the  certain  effect.  If  evidence  be  re- 
Sjoired  to  prove  the  justice  of  these  observations,  it  may  easily  be 
ound.  To  the  composition  and  the  recitation  of  declamations  at 
school  and  in  college  many  of  the  most  eloquent  of  our  public 
speakers,  as  well  as  of  our  writers,  have  acknowledged  their  early 
and  lasting  obligations. 

When  ^e  theme  or  the  declamation  is  required  to  be  in  Latin, 
let  a  neve  subject  be  given;  that  the  pupil  may  not  translate  die 
composition  already  written  in  his  native  tongue.  For  in  this 
ease,  though  the  words  may  be  Latin  or  French,  there  is  danger, 
that  the  idioms  may  still  be  Enj^lish.  Till  the  student  has  learn- 
ed  to  think  in  a  languaf^^  he  vnW  never  write  it  with  facility  or 
tl^;ance.  These  exercises  aeain  must  be  carefully  corrected  bj 
the  t<^cher;toshow  the  pupil  how  his  own  ideas  should  have  been 
axpressed;  how  his  own  arguments  should  have  been  arranged; 
wh^  he  ought  to  have  done  already,  and  what  he  must  attempt 
ibr  the  time  to  come. 
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One  species  rac»^  of  the  otual  exereises  of  our  schools  resuiiiis 
yet  to  be  considered,  poetical  compositioD.  On  this  point  the  few 
observations  that  I  hare  to  make,  shall  be  confined,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  to  the  Latin  language  alone.  In  oar  native  tongue,  the 
performance  itself  has  little  difficulty;  and  the  modes  of  attempt- 
ing it  still  less.  In  the  Qreek,  when  Oi^k  verses  are  requii^, 
the  process  and  the  expedients  must  be  8o  similar  to  those  in  the 
Latin,  that  directions  oa  the  suWect  would  be  useless  repetition. 
I  will  suppose  the  poifil  already  fimiliar  with  the  rules  of  prosody, 
Wd,  by  the  previous  practice  of  JSTonsenst  Unes,  sufficiently  ao- 

Suainted  with  the  different  measures  of  Roman  poetry.  H-^  is 
len  duly  prepared  to  undertake  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
most  ifoportant  steps  in  the  progress  of  literary  and  libeial  edu* 
cation.  So  difficult  and  so  important,  indeed,  that  no  expedient 
ought  to  be  omitted,  which  can  m  any  degree  facilitate  its  success. 
The  words  of  an  Epigram  of  Martial  may  be  placed  in  their  na- 
tural order,  or  a  few  of  them  uwy  be  chanced;  and  the  pupil  call- 
ed upon  to  restore  them  to  tfieir  metrical  form.  Or  a  translatioA 
«f  the  epi^m  may  be  laid  before  him,  and  his  task  be  to  trana- 
iate  it  again  into  the  measure  of  the  author;  and  in  both  cases  his 
errors  may  be  shown  and  his  merits  tried  by  a  comparison  of  his 
performance  with  the  original.  Select  Odes  of  Horace  may  he 
converted  into  different  measures,  epic  or  lyric,  according  to  the 
talents  of  the  pupil,  and  the  judgment  of  the  master.  Some  of 
the  Psalms,  where  the  sense  is  at  once  perspicuous  and  poetical, 
mav  be  translated  into  the  different  measures  of  Latin  poetry; 
and  the  performance  compared  with  the  versions  of  Johnston  or 
Buchanan;  to  show  the  pupil  where  he  has  failed,  aad  what  might 
havj  been  effected.  Metrical  versions  into  Latin  of  Greek  or 
En^ish  Epigrams  need  not  be  recommended,  and  will  not  bo 
omitted.  All  these  expedients  may  be  adopted  with  advantage, 
where  the  talents  of  the  pupil  are  not  brilliant;  and,  what  unfor- 
toiiately  sometimes  happens,  where  the  master  is  not  himf  elf  ex« 
pert  in  the  arts  of  versification.  To  each  of  them,  however,  spe- 
cious as  they  are,  some  ol^ections  may  be  foon^.  With  students 
of  good  talents,  and  perhaps  with  all,  the  most  eligible  system  ap- 
pears to  be,  that  the  boy,  if  not  from  the  first,  at  least  as  early 
as  possible,  attempt  original  poetry;  and  that  the  teacher  diligent- 
ly correct  his  performance.  This  will  not  only  show  the  student 
bftw  his  own  ideas  mig^t  have  assumed  a  poetical  form  and  colour; 
but  eacourace  him  in  future  to  place  them  in  various  points  of 
view;  to  seek  on  every  side  for  allusion  and  ornament;  till  his  im- 
agination finds  what  his  judgment  can  approve.  There  will  come 
a  time^  indeed,  when  the  master's  labour  mi^  in  agreat  degree  be 
saved;  when  the  errors  of  the  pupil  in  veirsification  need  only  be 
pointed  out;  and  he  may  be  required  to  correct  them  Umseif. 

With  respect  to  the  mechanical  assistance  of  the  Orudus  ad 
foma$sumf  a  considerable  diffierence  of  opinion  has  txistedj  and 
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tmdoiibtediy  very  plausible  arguments  may  be  urged  on  each  side 
of  the  question,  ft  is  supposed,  on  one  hand,  and  it  is  tnie>  that 
the  student  will  not  strenuously  exert  the  powers  of  his  own 
mind,  his  memorr,  or  his  invention,  in  search  of  what  may  more 
easily  be  obtained,  by  turning  over  the  leaves  of  his  Gradus;  and 
that  his  performance  at  last  will  be,  hot  so  much  his  own  work, 
and  of  one  uniform  texture,  as  a  motley  collection  of  patches 
from  Ovid,  Virgil,  and  Horace^*  It  is  equally  true,  however,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  Gradus  encourages  and  assists  the  earlier 
attempts  of  the  student;  that  its  JSpithets  and  Synonymes  ofbea 
su^st  sentiments  as  well  as  language;  and  that  the  quotations 
exhibit  the  idea  in  a  variety  of  poetical  forms  and  situations.  It 
is  sometimes  considered  as  prudent,  voluntarily  to  permit,  what 
it  is  not  in  our  power  to  prevent;  and  it  is  certain  that  if  the  work 
in  question  be  not  openly  allowed  in  our  schools,  it  will  be  clan- 
destinely employed.  After  all  that  can  be  urged,  however,  my 
own  opinion  is,  that  the  labours  of  the  Jesuit  have  been  of  little 
service  to  the  cause  of  learning  and  poetry;  that  the  number  of 
sound  scholars  and  skilful  versifiers  would  not  hitherto  have  been 
less,  had  the  Gradus  never  been  compiled;  and  that  they  would 
not  now  be  diminished,  could  it  be  effectually  excluded  from  otn: 
schools. 
To  Latin  verses,  however,  as  unnecessary  4o  the  present  im- 

trovement  or  the  future  destination  of  their  sons,  many  parents 
ave  objected;  and  amongst  the  various  notes  of  excuse  for  the 
non-penormance  of  tasks,  with  which  the  master  of  an  academy 
is  perpetually  tormented,  the  most  numerous  undoubtedly  are 
thoj^e,  which  bring  apologies  for  sins  of  omission  against  poetry. 
If,  indeed,  the  youth  be  desiccned  for  a  subordinate  station  in  so- 
ciety; merely  to  earn  a  subsistence  by  copying  the  papers  in  a 
public  office,  or  keeping  the  books  of  a  merchant,  his  parents  may 
doubtless  plead  the  authority  of  Locke,  and  the  still  greater  au- 
thority of  common  sense;  that  to  cherish  a  poetic  vein,  and  te 
spend  his  hours  in  the  composition  of  Latin  verse,  is  wasting  the 
time,  which  might  be  much  more  usefully  employed.  To  him  the 
art  of  poetry  is  of  much  less  value  than  the  art  of  penmanship; 
and  the  laws  of  prosody  can  come  in  no  competition  with  tfie  rules 
of  arithmetic.  J)ut  I  must  here  be  supposed  to  speak  only  of 
those,  to  whom  a  literary  education  is  desirable,  and  who  are  am- 
bitious to  obtain  it.  The  real  utility  of  writing  Latin  verses  will 
be  found  in  its  assisting  the  student  to  acquire  the  language  with 
accuracy  and  exnedition;  to  read  its  poets  with  taste  and  pfeasure; 
to  ^Trite  with  skill,  facility  and  elegance;  to  place  a  sentiment  in 
different  points  of  view,  till  it  suit  equally  the  context  and  the 
verse;  and  therefore  to  think  and  to  express  his  thoughts  with  va- 
riety and  with  ease.  But  above  all,  this  utility  will  be  fonnd  ki 
the  intellectual  exertion  it  requires;  in  its  exercising  equally  and 
at  once  all  the  greater*  p^ers  of  the  mind,  the  memory,  the  judg- 
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menty  and  tfie  imagtnatioii.  With  tile  tinleanied  tiiese  recommeiir 
datioDB  will  probably  have  little  weight;  becaai^e  thej  will  not  be 
vnderstood.  But  to  these  we  can  add  the  aothon^  of  almost 
ererj  real  scholar  in  the  country:  and  though  the  president  of  a 
board  of  agriculture  may  declare  war  against  hexmmeter$  and 
peniameters,  all  the  great  masters  of  classical  literature  have 
courted  their  alliance,  and  been  grateful  for  their  senrices,  as 
auxiliaries  and  friends. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  fix  ti)e  specific  periods,  at  which  these 
different  exercises  might  commence*  with  the  greatest  convenience 
to  the  student,  or  the  greatest  prospect  of  success.  For  these 
must  be  determined  by  the  discretion  of  the  teachers,  and  the  re^ 
gulation  of  their  respective  schools;  and,  indeed,  will  dq>end  less 
upon  the  age  than  the  progress  of  the  several  pupils*  It  is  obvi- 
ously reasonable,  that  tte  increasing  difficulty  of  their  tasks 
should  be  proportioned  to  their  growing  abilities  of  performance. 

I  have  entered  the  less  into  discussion  respecting  tne  proprietv 
of  the  several  exercises,  which  I  have  ventured  to  recommend; 
because  till  they  are  opposed  by  something  better  than  fanciful 
theory  and  fashionable  laziness,  1  shall  suppose  them  sufficiently 
vindicated  by  the  loi^  continued  and  general  practice  of  our  be^ 
schools.  Instead  of  viewing  whatever  can  plead  ancient  prescrip- 
tion as  having  its  foundation  in  prejudice,  and  its  popularity  from 
custom,  I  shall  consider  it  as  confirmed  by  the  expenence  and  the 
judgment  of  the  public.  In  modes  of  instruction,  as  in  many 
other  human  things,  the  best  criterion  of  merit  is  success;  and  of 
this,  the  whole  weight  is  in  favour  of  the  established  system.  All 
who  have  hitherto  attempted  innovation;  who  have  professed  to 
communicate  intellectual  improvement  on  any  other  terms  than 
intellectual  labour;  to  teach  languages  without  the  toil  of  compo- 
sition in  prose  and  in  verse;  have  constanly  failed  in  what  they 
have  undertaken;  and  less  than  the  spirit  of  prophecy  may  pre* 
diet  with  confidence,  that  they  never  will  succeed. 


ON  COMPULSION  AND  CORRECTION. 

Wb  are  told  by  Locke,  in  his  Treatise  on  Education,  tiiat  so 
^eral  a  passion  for  literature  prevailed  in  his  time  amongst  the 
itigenuous  youth  of  Portugal,  that  it  was  as  difficult  to  restrain 
them  from  excess  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  as  it  was  at  the  same  period 
in  England  to  secure  the  requisite  de8;ree  of  application.  The 
students,  he  assures  us,  were  as  fond  of  science,  asifU  had  been 
forbidden.  It  cannot  be  sufficiently  lamented  titat  our  philoso- 
pher has  not  informed  us  by  what  means  this  laudaUe  passion  was 
excited  and  continued.    For  such  an  epidemical  love  of  letters 
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is  the  wrtat  d$HderMtum  in  onr  schools.  Th«  intdU|;eiice  wooUl 
probably  have  been  received  at  the  time  with  gratitude  by  the 
imblic,  as  a  national  benefit;  and  it  would  undoubtedly  be  accept* 
ed  at  this  day  by  the  instroctors  of  our  youth  %s  an  ample  com- 
pensattoa  for  the  ceBsares,  which  in  many  partH  of  his  work  he 
oas  so  iiberaliy  bestowed  upon  the  profession.  We  are  uofortn- 
nately  left,  however,  not  so  much  to  admire  what  he  has  com*^itt- 
nicated,  as  to  regret,  what  he  has  omitted.  It  still  continues  to 
be,  as  it  has  always  been,  one  of  the  moi^t  difficult,  as  well  as  most 
important,  duties  of  a  schoolmaster,  to  secure  discipline  anionj^st 
his  pupils;  to  engage  due  attention  to  his  instructions,  and  to 
stimulate  them  to  diligence  in  their  studies;  to  restrain  petulance 
in  tlietr  language;  to  preserve  decency  in  their  manners;  and  to 
correct  vices  in  their  conduct  For  these  purposes  various  expo* 
dients  have  been  devised;  and  probably  every  sentinary  has  som6 
regulations  of  its  own.  Different  modes  of  proceeding  become 
necessary  according  to  the  age,  the  temper,  and  the  talents  of 
different  boys;  some  peculiarity  in  his  resources  will  be  suggested 
by  the  disposition,  the  tircumstances,  and  the  experience  of  every 
attentive  teachen  and  a  variation  in  rewards  and  punishments 
becomes  necessary  even  for  the  same  merits  or  offences.  What- 
ever has  been  rendered  fitmiliar  by  its  frequency,  is  proportionably 
weakened  in  its  effects.  In  a  dissertation  upon  the  premiums  and 
penalties  of  a  school  it  will  not  be  always  necessary  to  make  a 
distinction  between  diligence  in  study,  and  acts  of  virtue;  or  be- 
tween  negligence  in  business  and  immoral  ronduct.  The  mea- 
sures must  be  nearly  similar,  by  which  either  of  the  former  is  to 
be  encouraged,  or  either  of  the  latter  corrected.  A  few  such  ex- 
pedients shall  be  stated,  as  have  been  already  adopted  with  suc- 
cess, or  may  l|e  ffenerally  applied.  -And  if  these  should  be  thought 
to  have  been  sufficiently  obvious  without  a  formal  enumeration; 
let  it  be  recollected,  that  in  this  case,  as  in  most  others,  nature 
has  wisely  provided,  that  what  is  most  useful  and  necessary, 
should  be  the  most  easy  to  be  found.  On  a  subject,  to  wltich  so 
much  attention  has  in  all  aees  been  so  justly  paid,  little  novelty 
can  be  expected.  One  of  the  monarchs  of  antiquity  is  said  to 
have  promised  a  magnificent  reward  to  him,  that  should  invent  an 
untried  pleasure;  and  he,  who  should  discover  a  new  and  effica- 
cious means  of  enforcing  Juvenile  diligence  would  deserve  to  be 
ranked  amongst  the  beneMctors  of  mankind. 

With  the  pupils  the  first  and  most  obvious  incitement  to  their 
duty  is  the  hope  of  praise,  or  the  fear  of  censure,  firOm  the  master; 
and  it  is  of  senous  moment  that  these  should  preserve  their  wei^t 
and  value  by  being  temperately  exerted.  Censure  must  be  inflict- 
ed wherever  circumstances  require  it;  but  it  may  be  discreetly 
proportioned  to  the  offence.  Praise,  if  employed  upon  every 
trivial  occasion,  will  lose  its  influence  by  its  familiarity;  and  if 
too  lavishly  bestowed,  even  where  some  portion  of  it  is  justly  dne. 
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I  v31  wiJH  for  extrMrdiBMj  eitryjicics;  fitr 
eztraordiovy  exertioiis  of  gpnioB  or  applicatioQ.  Tne  omitftion 
of  a  leatQA  mmy  be  pvnirii^  by  increaaiog  its  length.  The  most 
e^oHable  penal^  for  klleness  is  the  performance  df  a  doable  task. 
Bitber  negKgence  or  tranagreaaiou  may  often  be  effectually  cor* 
rected  by  confining  the  stodent  to  his  desk  during  ah  hour  appoint- 
ed for  reUxation;  by  sending  him  to  his  room  before  the  usual 
tioie  of  retiring  to  rest;  or  by  refitting  him  permission  to  visit  his 
friends  when  invited. 

Aaotiier  powerful  principle,  which  should  be  carefully  kepk 
aliTo  in  the  mimls  of  yonthtul  students,  is  ambition  or  emulation. 
The  schoolboy  is  not  less  influenced,  than  mankind  in  general,  by 
the  sentimeati  of  those  immediately  around  him.  The  contempt 
or  the  esteem,  the  applause  or  the  ridicule,  of  his  comrades  are 
aBMMigst  his  most  emcacious  motives  of  action.  To  be  entitled 
Is  precedency  in  his  own  class,  or  to  be  promoted  to  a  hisher,  ac* 
coitiiB|to  hU  learning  and  merit,  has  a  very  forcible  and  benefi«* 
cial  inivc|pce  upon  the  infant  mind;  and  by  the  effects  of  habit 
tUs  i&flua3te  will  be  continued  even  when  maturer  age  and  sue-* 
cessfvl  iiMustrv  have  broodit  him  to  the  head  of  his  school.  The 
weight  and  value  then  of  fliis  point  of  honour,  of  this  public  opi- 
nioD,  within  the  circle  of  his  seminary,  the  master  ;fthould  by  every 
means  in  his  power  preserve  and  support  Fortunately  too  these 
motives  of  action  in  early  youth,  usually  promote  the  more  j;ene<> 
rous,  not  the  meaner,  passions;  the  fair  and  open  competition  frf* 
rival  talents;  not  the  artifice  add  malignity  of  political  intrigue. 

Another  efficacious  incentive  to  diligence  amongst  the  pupils 
of  an  academy  is  periodical  examinations  in  their  respective  de- 
partments of  study;  the  juuiprs  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithme- 
tic; and  those  more  advanced,  in  the  constiiiing  of  certain  por^ 
tions  of  the  classics  previously  appointed!;  in  various  kinds  of 
composition  in  verse  or  prose;  and  by  oral  interrogatories  on  the 
subject  of  fframmar,  mathematics,  and  philosophy.  On  ordinary 
occasions  these  examinations  may  take  place  before  the  principal 
master  alone;  but  at  stated  seasons  a  select  nuniber  of  the  friends 
of  the  school,  or  a  few  visiters  of  learning  and  judgment,  may  be 
admitted  with  advant£ge.  Their  attendance,  and  ^le  expectation 
of  it,  will  stimulate  the  exertions  of  the  teachers,  as  well  as  of 
their  pupils;  for  both  will  feel  their  reputation  to  be  interested  in 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  dav.  According  to  the  result  of  these 
examinations,  judgment  should  be  publicly  passed  upon  merit;  the 
principal  promotions  should  take  place  amongst  the  classes;  and 
the  highest  honours  and  rewards  of  Ae  school  should  be  t>estowed. 

On  these,  and  on  any  other  suitable  occasions,  the  best  exerci- 
ses may  be  selected  and  read  publicly  in  the  school;  and  those  of 
very  superior  merit  may  be  transcrifcied  into  a  book  provided  for 
the  purpose.  The  names  and  ages  of  the  ftthors  may  be  pre- 
•en4d  m  a  tist  of  hoMur»  open  to  the  inspecmn  of  the  pupils  and 
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their  ^ea^  and  prises  may  be  distrilmted  in  each  departOMirt 

of  science  with  appropriate  mottoes  and  inscriptions.  Such  of 
the  senior  students  as  are  distinguished  equally  bj  their  progress 
in  literature  and  the  propriety  of  their  general  conduct  may  be 
raised  to  the  rank  and  office  of  monitors;  an  appointment,  which 
at  once  rewards  the  merit  of  the  pupil,  and  assists  the  discipline 
of  the  master.  To  this  appointment,  indeed,  it  has  sometimes 
been  objected,  that  monitors  are  not  exempt  from  the  negligence 
and  errors,  to  which  bojs  in  general  are  so  liable;  that  the^  must 
have  their  friendships  and  enmities  amongst  their  schoolfellows; 
which  their  authority  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  indulae,  at  the 
expense  of  justice  and  their  duty.  But  no  experienced  sohoo^ 
master  will  consider  this  objection  as  of  any  material  weight  If 
the  monitors  are  judiciously  chosen  and  properly  supported  I  have 
always  found  that  their  impartiality,  as  well  as  their  attention, 
midht  very  safely  be  trusted.  The  confidence  reposed  in  them 
seldom  fails  to  secure  the  integrity  of  their  conduct 

A  holiday  may  be  promised  at  a  given  distance  of  tipe,  as  the 
*  reward  of  general  propriety  of  con«iuct  in  the  interval^of  a  cer« 
tain  number  of  good  exercises  to  be  produced;  or  of  a  specific 
pn^ress  to  be  made  in  writing  and  arithmetic.  The  holiday  will 
of  course  be  given  when  the  conditions  have  been  fulfilled.  The 
names  of  diose  whose  behaviour  and  improvement  have  most  de- 
served it,  will  be  announced  to  their  schoolfellows;  and  the  effects 
of  such  a  measure  will  be  greater  and  more  extensive  than  would 
be  easily  credited  by  those,  by  whom  they  had  not  been  seen  or 
tried. 

Considerable  advantages  again  may  be  derived  from  tlie  judi- 
cious use  of  pecuniary  penalties  and  rewards.  The  former  should 
be  imposed  as  much  upon  some  general  principle  as  circumstan** 
ces  wUl  admit;  but  the  latter  mu^t  necessarily  be  left  to  the  au- 
thority and  discretion  of  the  master.  For  appearing  too.  late  in 
the  school,  or  for  transgressing  the  boundaries  prescribed,  a  spe- 
cific forfeit  may  be  required  and  enforced.  But  the  due  propor- 
tion of  a  reward  for  a  repetition  or  an  epigram  will  depend  upon 
their  respective  merits,  of  which  the  teacher  must  be  the  judge. 
It  shoula,  however,  be  made  evident,  even  to  the  pupils  them* 
selves,  that  the  money  levied  for  trai^ression  is  wholly  employed 
in  the  reward  of  duty;  that  no  part  oRt  is  diverted  into  any  other 
channel;  to  serve  any  other  purpose  than  the  encouragement  d* 
learning  and  virtue.  I  am  aware  of  the  objections  that  may  be 
speciously  urged  against  the  system  under  consideration.  But 
would  parents  and  guardians  universally  adopt  the  very  eligible 
measure  of  a  fixed  weekly  allowance  of  money  to  every  youth  at 
school,  most  of  these  objections  would  be  effectually  removed. 
Every  pecuniary  penalty  incurred  would  then  be  in  reality  a  pun- 
ishment; as  it  wauH  deprive  the  offender  of  some  pleasure,  wnich 
he  might  otherwis  Aave  procured;  the  same  forfeiture  would  iaU 
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1^161  less  mequality  upon  different  offenders;  and  as  these  foiw 
feittires  ou^ht  never  to  exceed  tiie  regular  allowance,  no  yoath 
could  be  dnven  to  dishonourable  means  of  raising  the  monev  to 
purchase  an  exemption  from  the  performance  of  his  duty,  or  froia 
the  chastisement  of  its  ncj^lect  If,  howriver,  the  system  be  still 
thought  objectionable,  let  it  be  remembered  tliat  no  species  of  dis- 
cipline has  yet  been  devised,  against  which  plausible  oMections 
maj  not  be  adduced.  It  is  one  of  the  imperfections  of  human 
tilings,  that  to  almost  every  good  is  annexed  an  inseparable  evil; 
that  the  most  valuable  objects  are  generally  the  most  liable  to 
abuse,  and  become  the  most  noxious  when  misapplied. 

The  last  and  jmatest  punishment  for  obstinate  misconduct  is 
expulsion  from  the  society.  In  our  public  schools  the  fear  of  this 
18  proportioned  to  the  disgrace  by  which  it  would  be  followed;  and 
it  IS  therefore  a  valuable  and  powerful  engine  of  discipline.  Un- 
fortunately in  a  private  seminary  this  consideration  has  little 
weight  and  little  regard,  tt  is  a  punishment,  which  from  atten- 
tion to  his  immediate  interest,  the  master  is  seldom  willing  to  in- 
flict He  fears  to  lose  at  once  a  pupil,  and  the  friendship  of  a 
family.  Even  when  inflicted  with  the  greatest  prudence  and  jus- 
tice, it  may  generally  be  despised  by  the  ofi*ender.  His  disgrace 
is  seldom  extensively  known;  and  where  it  is  known  the  most, 
some  needy  adventurer  in  an  academy  is  always  ready  to  receive 
him,  and  laugh  at  the  folly  of  the  preceptor,  by  whom  he  was  ex- 
pelled. 

These  expedients,  and  such  as  these,  will  not  be  without  their 
value  and  utility;  but  it  will  be  found,  that  to  enforce  diligence, 
or  to  correct  vice,  the  last  resource  in  all  cases  must  be  the  rod* 
Of  all  good  discipline  at  school,  I  have  ever  seen  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  this  must  continue  to  be,  what  it  has  hitherto  been,  the 
beginning  and  the  end,  the  basis,  and  the  completion.  On  tliis  de- 
licate and  important  point,  indeed,  it  must  not  be  dissembled,  that 
the  judgment  of  Quinctilian  is  against  me.  But  by  his  own  con- 
fession, the  general  practice  of  ancient  times,  as  well  as  of  the 
best  of  our  modern  schools,  was  always  in  favour  of  my  opinion. 
This  doctrine,  however,  seems  to  be  growing  daily  unpopular  and 
unfashionable.  It  is  one  of  the  established  systems,  which  the  in- 
novators of  these  times  have  condemned,  and  the  reformers  have 
undertaken  to  correct  It  is,  indeed,  easy  to  declaim  on  the  tyran- 
ny and  crueltj  of  the  too  frequent  use  of  the  rod;  to  enumerate 
instances  of  its  misapplication  and  excess;  to  suppose  extreme 
cases,  in  order  to  subject  them  to  censure  and  reproach.  How  dif- 
ficult soever  it  may  be  to  prove,  it  is  still  easy  to  assert,  that  the 
constant  fear  of  chastisement  is  a  principle  of  action  adapted  only 
to  slaves,  and  the  frequent  infliction  of  it,  treatment  fit  only  (ot 
beasts  of  burthen.  Nor  can  willing  auditors  of  such  declamation 
be  wanting  in  an  age,  when  the  exertion  of  parental  authority  it 
continually  relinquished  for  the  indulgence  of  parental  affection; 
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and  the  permanent  adranttge  of  oar  children  daily  sacrificed  to 
their  immediate  gratification.  Upon  the  pretext,  accordingly,  of 
excluding  corporal  punishment,  many  schools  have  risen  amoi^t 
us,  with  the  rapidity  of  exhalations;  but  for  want  of  the  utility, 
which  such  punishment  would  have  secured,  have  with  little  less 
xapidity  disappeared.  I  have  heard  an  intelligent  master,  who  had 
made  the  experiment,  declare,  that  upon  sucn  a  system  no  essen- 
tial service  could  be  done;  that  authority  could  not  be  supported* 
diligence  successfully  enforced,  or  vice  effectually  corrected.  I 
know  not  that  any  master  of  an  academy,  how  strongly  soever  he 
might  feel  the  necessity  of  the  rod,  has  ventured  openly  to  write 
in  its  defence.  Such  a  step,  indeed,  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  followed  by  the  loss  of  his  popularity,  and  tiie  ruin  of  his 
school.  The  truth  therefore  must  be  avowed  by  an  advocate,  who 
has  nothine  to  fear  from  its  effects.  The  universal  practice  of  our 
best  schools  is  not  likely  to  be  wrong;  and  cases  may  easily  be 
specified  in  which  it  is  obviously  risht.  The  most  useful  of  our 
scholastic  exercises  are  generally  me  most  difficult.  Arguments 
draw  A  from  their  utility  will  have  little  weight  with  children,  who 
can  but  imperfectly  understand  them.  The  motives' which  affec- 
tion and  liberality  can  supply  will  not  long  be  able  to  counteract 
the  love  of  ease  or  the  love  of  play.  The  pain  and  shame  of  cor- 
rection alone  will  be  found  permanently  efficacious.  Who,  indeed, 
woiild  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  repetition  and  composition,  but 
from  the  apprehension  of  some  gi*eater  evil,  as  the  consequence 
of  idleness  or  disobedience!  A  pupil  will  sometimes  not  only  ne- 
glect his  task,  but  refuse  to  perform  it;  and  even  declare  his  con- 
tempt of  every  penalty  short  of  corporal  chastisement*  It  will 
often  happen  that  the  assistant  teachers,  and  sometimes  that  the 
master  himself,  will  be  purposely  insulted.  There  will  be  frequent 
occasion  to  repress  sweanng  or  obscenity;  deliberate  falsehood; 
and  even  fraud  or  theft  For  these  offences  personal  chastisement 
will  be  found  indispensibly  necessary.  The  rod  must  be  employed 
to  correct  habits,  which  mi^ht  otherwise  lead  to  a  life  of  infamy, 
and  terminate  in  a  death  of  shame.* 

If  the  propriety  of  corporal  punishment  be  adnutted,  the  only 
question  remaining  will  be,  how  it  may  be  best  administered,  at 
once  with  efficacy  and  with  humanity.  Of  the  multifarious  duties 
of  the  master  of  an  academy,  this  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 

*In  opposition  to  the  use  of  the  rod  in  teaching  laugua^^  it  was  observ- 
ed bj  Locke,  and  has  since  been  frequently  observed  by  others,  that  our 
instructersin  Dancing,  Drawings,  or  Fencing,  seldom  inflict  personal  cor- 
rection upon  their  pupils:  and  why  then,  say  they,  should  the  teachers  of 
Greek  and  Latin?  To  this  it  is  obvious  to  reply,  that  the  acquisition  of 
these  accomplishments  is  rather  an  amusement  than  a  study,  requiring 
neither  very  laborious  nor  very  irksome  application;  aiid  that  submissioQ 
to  the  teacher  is  enforced,  when  necessary,  not  by  a  rod  in  his  own  band, 
but  by  the  authority  of  the  parent  atlkooMy  and  that  of  the  master  at  sohooL 
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ibe  niost  mmleasant  To  detect  an  ofender  often  perplexes  hie 
Mg^citj,  and  to  punish  him  is  often  psinfiil  to  his  feeling.  Cor- 
recdon  alwajs  attaches  to  him  an  important  responsilMlity;  and 
not  seldom  exposes  him  to  censures  eqoallj  unmerited  and  severe. 
Even  this,  however,  must  be  performed;  and  the  principal  master 
ought  to  reserve  the  right  of  personal  chastisement  exclusiveiv  in 
his  own  hands.  He  is  accountable  for  its  proprietT',  and  therefore 
should  not  trust  it  to  anv  discretion  but  his  own.  From  him  too 
it  will  be  received  with  the  most  implicit  submission,  and  produce 
the  greatest  effect  The  usher  may  have  been  irritated  by  the 
provocation  he  has  received;  but  the  master  will  hear  the  com- 
plaint without  passion,  and  judge  of  the  offence  with  impartiality. 
It  will  well  become  him  too,  for  it  will  increase  the  efficacy  of  his 
chastisement,  if  he  pause  beforehand  to  state,  that  it  is  with  re- 
luctance he  applies  it;  that  a  sense  of  duty  alone  compels  him  to 
perform  so  irksome  a  task;  and  if  he  perform  it  at  last  with  tem- 
per, judgment  and  discrimination.  The  Christian  preceptor  may 
reasonably  be  required  to  practice  towards  his  pupils  the  forbear- 
ance of  the  heathen  philosopher  towards  his  slave;  and  not  to  in- 
tict  punishment  under  the  influence  of  anger.  Not  to  command 
his  passion,  is,  indeed,  a  defect  in  a  schoolmaster,  which  seems  to 
deserve  as  little  indulgence  as  it  is  likely  to  obtain.  It  betrays 
weakness  of  mind;  grows  into  acts  of  capricious  cruelty;  some* 
times  occasions  a  serious  injury  to  the  scholar;  and  always  les- 
sens authority  by  exciting  resentment  or  contempt  It  will  some- 
times happen  that  where  infamous  offences  merit  abhorrence  or 
indignation,  it  may  be  proper  to  assume  its  appearance.  But  in 
all  ordinary  cases  the  master  ought  to  punish  with  the  apathy  of 
general  laws;  and,  as  much  as  possible,  with  their  regularity  and 
sjrstem.  The  odium  and  offence  of  correction  will  usually  be  di- 
minished in  proportion  as  he  can  administer  it  according  to  any 
established  rules,  which  are  previously  known  to  his  pupils,  and  at 
the  same  time  guide  his  own  conduct  But  no  counsel  must  be 
publicly  asked  of  ushers;  no  juries  of  boys  must  ever  be  admitted. 
The  judgment  of  the  master  must  not  be  supposed  to  want  direc- 
tion; nor  his  authority  to  stand  in  need  of  support.  In  all  cases 
where  correction  has  iJeen  threatened,  if  the  offence  be  committed, 
it  must  invariably  be  put  in  execution.  Empty  menaces  soon  be- 
come the  amusement,  not  the  terror,  of  those,  whom  they  are  in- 
tended to  overawe:  and  it  is  by  the  certainty,  rather  than  the  se- 
verity, of  punishment,  that' transgression  is  most  effectually 
restrained.  Whenever  the  chastisement  of  whipping  has  become 
necessary,  I  would  recommend  its  being  inflicted  m  a  separate 
apartment  It  is  more  conducive  to  decorum;  it  adds  to  the  gravi- 
ty of  the  proceeding,  and  generally  augments  its  effect  The  class- 
fellows  Of  the  offender,  or  the  monitors  of  the  school,  should  be 
reqfuired  to  attend  on  the  occasion,  and  such  attendance  always 
represented  as  an  office  of  honour.    The  influence  of  correctio|i 
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will  be  greaterand  more  permanent^  in  propwtkm  at  it  appears 
to  l>e  a  deliberate,  a  solemiiy  and  a  necessary  act  of  administra^ 
tiTe  justice. 

When  personal  correction  is  considered  in  this  point  of  Tiew» 
as  well,  indeed,  as  in  everj  other,  it  may  be  thought  superfluous  to 
remark  that  it  ousht  to  be  inflicted  with  the  most  scrupulous  vat* 
partiality  upon  all,  who  are  condemned  to  receive  it.  In  the  limit* 
ed  circle  of  a  school^  as  well  as  in  communities  of  greater  dignhr 
and  extent,  vindictive  justice  should  not  only  bear  ner  scale  witii 
an  even  hand,  but  shut  her  eyes  to  evenr  object  that  may  unfairly 
affect  the  inclination  of  the  balance.  No  motive  of  private  inter- 
est or  friendship,  no  personal  enmity  or  affection,  not  even  the 
dearest  ties  of  consanguinity  itself  must  so  far  influence  the  con^^ 
duct  of  the  master,  as  that  different  pupils  shall  not  suffer  the 
same  chastisement  for  the  same  offence;  or  that  the  same  offence 
shall  be  punished  with  rieour  to-day,  and  with  lenity  to-morrow. 
The  judicious  teacher  will  be  cautious  how  he  suffers  any  former 
faults  of  the  criminal  to  aggravate  the  penalty  of  the  present;  and 
if  he  determine  to  pardon  any  offence,  on  account  of  the  general 
merit  of  the  offender,  he  will  pay  him  the  additional  compliment 
of  pardoning  for  his  sake  all  his  associates  in  the  transgression. 
It  was  the  highest  praise,  which  even  the  character  of  Cato  ever 
received,  that  in  his  office  as  a  magistrate  no  man  ever  ventured 
to  solicit  from  him  a  sentence  more  favourable  than  the  fair  inter- 
pretation of  the  laws  would  allow.  Let  the  schoolmaster,  in  bis- 
professional  capacity,  deserve  the  praise  of  Cato,  and  he  will  ob» 
tain  it,  even  from  those,  who  are  the  obiects  of  his  authority.  Let 
it  appear,  that  the  punishments,  which  he  inflicts,  proceed  wholly 
from  a  sense  of  his  duty,  from  his  love  of  order,  of  learning,  and 
of  virtue,  and  they  will  not  only  secure  in  general  the  obedience 
and  the  diligence  of  his  pupils,  but  purchase  for  him,  wliat  might 
perhaps  be  less  confidently  expected,  their  esteem,  their  gratitude, 
and  their  affection  Busby  himself  has  been  hardly  more  cele* 
brated  for  his  talents,  than  for  his  severity,  in  the  conduct  of  his 
school:  yet  it  appears  by  the  letters  still  extant,  and  by  the  pub-' 
lished  works  of  many  of  his  scholars,  that  he  was  not  more  re- 
verenced than  beloved  by  those,  who  felt  the  good  effects  of  his 
discipline  as  well  as  his  instruction. 

Many  of  what  are  considered  as  the  lighter  chastisements  of  a 
school  oujjht  to  be  totally  excluded.  Pinching  the  ear,  pullinrthe 
hair,  beating  atmut  the  head  with  a  book,  a  cane,  or  whatever  nap^ 
pens  to  be  in  the  hand;  these,  if  once  indulged,  grow  into  habits 
of  equal  severity  and  caprice.  They  are  in  their  own  nature  vul- 
gar and  offensive,  and  t>eing  received  as  indignities,  never  fail  to 
excite  the  resentment  of  the  sufferers.  Still  less  should  any  ill 
humour,  from  causes  not  immediately  connected  with  his  profes^ 
monal  duties,  ever  influence  the  deportment  of  the  master.  No 
flusconduct  of  the  parent  should  in  the  smallest  degree  aftct  the 
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Creitaieiil  of  the  sob*  No  v^xatkmfl  arbing  from  hit  priTate  af- 
fairs, no  unhappy  dissentioiis  in  his  own  family  shoula  ever  be 
visible  in  their  efects  in  the  school.  The  moment  he  enters  its 
door,  eveffjr  other  consideration  shoulft  be  bimished  from  his  mimL 
His  aathoritv  is  impaired,  and  his  utility  dimished  whenever  his 
pupils  have  become 

—————  skiHed  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  momiog  face* 

The  most  eligible  mode  of  inflicting  corporal  punishment  is  the 
deliberate  use  of  the  rod.  But  even  this,  if  its  frequency  render 
it  too  fiftmiliar,  will  lose  much  of  its  effect,  and  stubbornness  may 
be  hardened,,  instead  of  being  corrected.  For  this  reason  it  ii^ 
that  such  a  variety,  pf  expedients,  as  have  been  stated,  to  restrain 
▼ice  or  to  stimulate  d'digence^  become  useful  and  necessary  in  a 
school.  As  all  are  employed  in  their  turns,  each  retains  some* 
thing  of  its  novelty  and  its  influence;  and  the  rod  may  be  reserved 
for  Huch  occasions  as  are  previously  known,  or  possess  some  pecu* 
liar  imjiortance;  fpr  such  offences  as  betray  obstinacy  in  idleness 
•r  malignity  of  heart« 

Observation  and  experience  have  so  fully  convinced  me  of  the 
necessity  of  corporal  correction,  as  the  ultimate  resource  of  dis- 
cipline in  a  school,  that  I  must  recommend  it  to  every  parent,  to 
be  cautious  how  he  trusts  his  son^'with  a  teacher,  who  professes  to 
exclude  it;  and  to  every  teacher,  who  means  honourably  to  consult 
the  improvement  of  his  pupil,  nevertto  admit  him  under  the  pro- 
hibition of  personal  chastisement.  It  sometimes  happens,  indeed, 
equally  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  master  and  the  scnotar^  that  the 
latter  will  proceed  from  the  lowest  to  the  hisliest  fomis  of  the 
school,  without  having  once  been  sutijected  to  the  discipline  of  the 
rod.  But  his  conduct  would  in  all  probability  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent, had  he  nol  seen  the  offences  of  others  corrected,  and  known 
that  his  own  would  be  equally  subject  to  correction.  This,  indeed, 
saggests  one  of  die-  stnn^est  grounds  on  which  corporal  punish*- 
ment  should  be  allowed.  The  fear  of  it  will  often  prevent  its 
necessity.  The  schoolmaster,  who  openly  and  honestly  professes 
it,  as  the  last  resource  of  his  authority,  and  who  is  known,  when- 
ever occasion  unfortunately  requires  it.^to  act  up  to  his  profes- 
sions, will  on  the  whole  be  foundTto  employ,  and  to  be  unaer  the 
necessity  of  employing,  less  correction  and  severity,  than  he  who 
flatters  the  parents  by  pretensions  to  lenity  and  tenderness;  and 
who  meanly  courts  the  kindness  of  his  pupils  by  the  familiarity 
of  his  manners,  instead  of  seeking  their  improvement  by  enforcing 
their  diligence. 

To  what  extent  personal  correction  maybe-carried,  what  degree 
©f  severit;^  maj  be  innocently  and  prudently  exerted,  it  Is  of  lit- 
tle use  to  inquire,  b  cause  impossible  to  determine  with  precision. 
Ponshment  most  be  ragulat^,  not  so  much  by  any  general  rule. 
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u  by  eharaetera  and  occaskms.  Locke  mentioiMi  a  mother  wUk 
applavBe,  who  eight  times  repeated  the  chasttsement  of  whippini^ 
berore  the  stabbornness  of  ner  child  was  OTercome.  Hmt  tht 
gtopped,  says  he»  at  the  sevmUi  c(9rrecH<mt  her  diiughtm  had  htm 
rmned.  dorpond  punishment  must  be  inf  icted  in  such  modest 
and  with  such  instruments,  as  may  produce  present  pain,  withont 
lasting  mischief;  and  it  must  be  continued  till  temptation  is  coun- 
teracted^  till  negligence  is  corrected,  and  obstinacy  subdued.  The 
parent  on  one  hand,  who  desires  the  literary  and  mond  improve- 
ment of  his  son»  must  be  content  to  resign  him  to  the  discipline 
of  a  school  of  reputation,  and  to  the  discretion  and  humanity  of 
the  master.  The  master,  on  the  other  hand,  must  al^rays  bear  in 
mind  that,  however  atrocious  may  be  the  oflfences  brought  before 
him  for  animadversion,  his  authority  is  not  only  delegated,  but 
circumscribed  within  very  narrow  limits;  that  though  he  is  neces^ 
sarily  allowed  the  power  of  punishment,  it  is  alwavs  another 
man's  child,  whom  he  is  to  punish;  that  he  is  permittea  to  exert, 
not  greater,  but  less  seventy,  than  the  parent  might  reasonably 
exert  in  his  place;  and  that  no  cause  or  provocation  whatsoever 
can  justify  any  such  chastisement,  as  may  permanently  injure  the 
features,  the  limbs,  or  the  health,  of  the  boy^  entrusted  to  his  care. 


A  SHAMELESS  BEGGAR. 

^  Believe  me,  I  am  taken  with  some  wonder. 

To  think  a  fellow  of  thy  outward  presence 

Should,  in  the  frame  and  fiiurtiion  of  his  mind, 

fie  so  degenerate,  sordid,  and  base. 

Art  thou  a  man,  and  sham'st  thou  not  to  hegP 

To  practise  such  a  servile  kind  of  life? 

Why,  were  thy  education  ne'er  so  mean, 

Havine  thy  limbs,  a  thousand  fairer  coursea 

Offer  wemselves  to  thy  election: 

Either  the  wars  might  still  supplv  thy  wants. 

Or  service  of  some  virtuous  gentleman, 

Or  honest  labouR  nay,  wlmt  can  I  name^ 

But  would  become  thee  better  than  to  beg. 

But  men  of  thy  coadition  feed  on  sloth. 

As  doth  the  beetle  on  the  dung  she  breeds  in; 

Nor  care  ye  how  the  metal  of  your  minds 

Is  with  the  rust  of  idleness  corroded. 

Now,  before  G^  whatever  he  be  that  should 

Relieve  a  person  of  thy  quality. 

While  thou  persist  in  this  loose,  desperate,  course, 

I  would  esteem  the  iin  not  thine*  t»it  his^'^-HsaN  jonsoii* 
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MASTER  ROBERT  SHALLOW: 

A  &OMAN0K  or  clxmeiit's  IllJr. 

1  was  once  of  Clement's  lon^  where  I  tbiok,  ihef  will  talk  of  mad  Shal*> 
low  jet  Shakspsaes's  HsivmY  lY.  3d  Part 

Owx  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  London,  and  Tct  it  it 
^^  which  is  rarely  contemplated  and  still  more  rarely  depicted 
in  story,  is  that  which  old  chief  jnstice  Fortescne  calls  **  the  Law- 
yers* Uniyersity;"  or  those  deiightfiil  and  sequestered  Colleges  of 
the  Metropolis,  the  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery.  There  is  in  tbe 
sweet  retirement  of  some  of  these  buildings,  especially  where  thej 
baye  gre«n  swards  and  gardens  shadow^  by  embowering  trees, 
an  appearance  of  calm  and  quiet  leisure,  scarcely  inferior  to  that 
which  is  yisible  in  those  classic  quadrangles,  erected  upon  the 
^nks  of  the  Isis,  or  the  Cam*  Neither  will  these  schools  of  juris- 
prudence  lose  by  such  a  comparisbn,  eyen  when  the  celebrated 
characters  are  brought  forward  who  haye  emanated  from  those 
Uniyersities;  for,  in  yery  many  instances  down  to  the  ei^teenth 
century^  the  scholars  of  the  latter  became  the  students  of  the  for* 
mer:— the  Institutes  of  Coke  succeeded  to  tbe  Odyssey  of  Homer^ 
and  the  Mneis  of  Virnl  wu  supplanted  by  the  "  Olde  Teners"  of 
Littleton.  Seyeral  of  Siese  Inns  too,  were  intended  as  preparatorr 
seminaries  for  the  English  Cabinet;  since  in  them,  the  future  lord- 
keeper  might  acquire  such  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try, as  should  be  both  ornamental  to  nis  character,  and  essential 
to  his  office.  In  them  might  the  young  secretary,  or  ambassador, 
or  treasurer,  receiye  such  an  instruction  of  the  foundation  and  his- 
torj  of  the  British  Constitution,  as  should  enable  him  to  support 
its  glory  abroad,  and  presenre  its  purity  uncorropted  at  home;  in 
them  too,  might  the  youthful  noble,  or  gallant  of  gentle  blood,  who 
looked  to  the  court  only  as  a  source  of  pleasure  and  honour,  in 
them  miffht  he  form  his  manners  for  his  future  society;  and  as  the 
high  authority  already  cited  obseryes,  *<  learn  to  dance,  sing,  and 
^y  on  instruments,— using  such  exercises  as  they  did  who  were 
muriit  up  in  the  king's  court;'*  whence,  concludes  Dugdale,  these 
hostels  are  denominated  Inns  of  Court.  On  all  these  accounts,  it 
may  well  be  questioned  whether  they  would  not  bear  a  compari- 
•on  eyen  with  a  scholastic  Uniyersity;  since  their  windows  con- 
tain the  armorial  ensigns,  and  their  records  the  names  of  many  a 
man  surpassingly  eminent, — not  in  law  only,  but  also  in  the  wars 
and  history,  tj^  discoyeries  and  tiie  literature  of  his  time.  The 
stem  and  yindictiye  Hampden  studied  at  an  Inn  of  Court:  and 
look  up  that  dark  winding  staircase  at  the  south-east  angle  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and  reflect  that  the  ambition  of  an  Oliyer  Crom- 
well had  a  resting  place  in  the  little  gloomy  chambers  at  the  top 
of  it-«Gro8a  oyer  to  the  middle  Tem]^  and  remember  that  there 
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the  brilltant  old  Chaucer  studied,  and  that  there  the  wise  and  va- 
liant Sir  Walter  Raleigh  enriched  his  capacious  mind.  Turn  then 
to  Gray's  Inn»  and  see  the  ancient  residence  of  Elizabeth's  wise 
treasurer,  Cecil;  and  at  New  Inn  behold  the  abode  of  Henry's  fa- 
cetious chancellor,  More.  But  from  all  these  and  from  thousands 
of  excellent  names  besides,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  eo  up  the 
Strand  to  Clebent's  Inn,  and  behold  it  in  the  youtliful  days  ot 
Robert  Shallow,  Esq*  afterwards  Justice  of  Peace  in  the  county  of 
Gloucester,  during  the  time  of  king  Henry  IV.  Hhakspeare  in  th|^ 
second  part  of  his  admirable  dramatic  history  of  that  monarchSt 
reign,  makes  the  worthy  magistrate  frequently  allude  to  his  life 
there,  with  that  mixture  of  joy  and  regret,  with  which  in  our  later 

! rears  we  look  back  upon  the  pleasures  of  our  early  lives.  Indeed 
f  the  following  tradition  be  true,  and  the  circumstances  witit 
which  it  is  adorned  would  make  it  appear  so.  Master  Shallow  en- 
joyed, to  its  fullest  extent,  his  juvenile  «  Life  in  London.** 

In  the  S2d  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  III.,  or  in  plainer 
terms  1357,  Clement's  Inn  did  not  present  the  appearance  it  now 
does,  of  three  squares,  one  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  trim  earden» 
with  lord  Clare's  beautiful  Negro  supporting  a  sun-ilial  fixed  ia 
\the  middle  of  it; — but  it  consisted  of  a  large  quadrangle  of  stone 
buildings,  having  round  them  a  walk  somewhat  resemwing  a  clois- 
ter, with  grass  in  the  centre.  The  apartments  were  lighted  by  all 
the  then  known  varieties  of  bay,  oow,  oriel,  transom,  and  archi- 
trave windows,  terminating  in  a  moderately  pointed  arch.  They 
were  decorated  with  armorial  ensigns,  and  a  few  ancient  saints 
and  martyrs,  formed  of  small  pieces  of  deeply  coloured  glass 
leaded  together:  but  more  frequently  there  occurred  the  figure  of 
the  Pontiff  St.  Clement,  to  whose  honour  this  Inn  and  the  neigh* 
bouring  church  are  dedicated.  At  various  parts  of  the  quadrangle, 
tall  narrow  doors  opened  to  obscure  staircases,  liffiited  by  much 
smallar  windows  or  loopholes,  which  leil  to  chambers  almost  as 
gloomy,  formed  of  carved  stone,  and  in  sonn;  places  wainscoated 
with  dark  oak.  The  huuse  or  messuage  of  the  Hostel  of  St  Cle- 
ment, was  at  tlie  period  now  alluded  to,  standing  alone  in  grass 
fields;  on  the  southernmost  side  of  which,  a  straggline  line  of  hou- 
ses indicated  the  Strand;  while  through  the  many  and  wide  spaces 
between  them,  the  river  was  observed  at  a  distance,  adorned  with 
a  few  seats  of  nobles  or  eminent  ecclesiastics.  Through  the  fields 
were  cut  paths  to  the  more  important  points  of  connection  situate-^ 
on  that  side  of  London,  where  the  Inn  was  built:  one  narrow  patb 
bounded  by  hedges,  led  across  from  the  gate  towards  the  back  nart 
of  Lincoln's  Inn: — another  solitary  lane  passed  to  the  Strana  to 
St.  Clement's  church:— a  third  rural  turning  overshadoi^ed  by 
frees,  ran  north-westward  to  the  Hospital  of  St  Gile^;  and  a 
fourth  stretched  down  to  the  Middle-Temple  Inn,  under  the  go- 
vernment of  which  the  society  at  St  Clement's  was  placed*  Next 
the  Strand,  on  one  end  of  the  Hostel  rose  into  a  gable  richly  creek* 
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«tai^  $hA  snmoHBted,  bjr  an  ornanental  niche,  wh^^ein  stood  a 
tail  statue  of  the  j>atron  saiat,  dressetl  in  his  pontificals,  aod 
crowned  with  the  papat  tiara  and  a  circle  of  glorj.  Beneath  him 
was  a  large  window  composed  of  rich  traccrv,  and  filled  with  St- 
Clement's  historj,  which  illuminated  one  end  of  the  common  hall, 
where  the  members  of  the  Inn  met  upon  all  occasions,  excepting 
on  the  higher  festivals  of  devotion,  when  they  went  down  to  their 
own  Chorch.  From  the  hall  extended  a  long  line  of  building,  form- 
mg  the  outside  of  the  quadrangle  already  mentioned,  and  which 
closely  resembled  the  interior;  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  Ina 
was  the  grand  front  containing  the  principal  gate.  Its  style  of  ar- 
chitecture was  similar  to  that  of  the  hall,  excepting  that  it  had  a 
tall  square  towei,  terminated  by  battlements,  placed  on  eitheif 
side  of  the  entrance.  The  arch  of  the  gateway  was  large  and  ela- 
borately carved  without,  and  so  deep  within,  that  in  its  thicknesa 
was  a  tall  narrow  portal  leadinj;  to  one  of  the  towers,  which  form- 
ed the  dwelling  of  Gbkvasb  Wiokkt  the  porter;  whose  duty  it 
was  to  open  the  oaken,  iron-studded  gates  of  the  house  at  sunrise^ 
and  to  close  them  at  sunset  every  evening;  to  watch  them  during 
the  day;  to  toll  the  Inn  bell  for  matins,  vespi^rs,  meals,  exerci^est 
and  convocations  in  the  hall;  and  to  guide  strangers  to  the  chum* 
bers  of  any  of  his  masters.  The  passage  of  the  sate  lee!  immedi- 
ately into  the  quadrangle,  and  turning  on  the  left  hand  appeared 
one  of  the  doorways  already  alluded  to,  with  a  scroll  of  vellum 
nailed  on  the  door  itself  containing  these  words  written  in  a  large 
Mack  court-hand.  «  Vppe  these  stayres  ye  schalle  fyude  yn  y*  jste 
chawmbre  Maystre  Rob  rte  Shallow,  stidente  off  y«  Lawe  yn  5iV| 
Hostelle  y*  ys  dedvcated  to  ye  honoureof  ye  blessyd  Saynte  Cfe- 
mente.  Pope  and  Martire:  and  yn  ye  ijde  chawmbre  ye  schalle 
fynde  Maystre  George  Bare,  also  Studente  off  ye  Lawe  yn  thys 
1  nne:  and  yn  ye  iijde  chawmbre  ye  schalle  fynde  Maystre  Frawn- 
cis  Pickebone  also  Studente  off  ye  Lawe:  and  yn  ye  liijth,  or  Fur* 
rette  Chawmbre,  ye  schalle  finde  Maystre  Wyllym  Squele  and 
Johan  Dovt,  ye  whyche  lyve  togyder  in  one  lod^ynge  also  Stu- 
dentes  off  ye  Lawe:  and  these  ben  the  names  of  alTe  them  that 
dwelle  vppe  these  stayres." 

In  the  first  floor  then,  was  seated  Master  Kobbrt  Shallow  at 
his  judicial  studies;  for  the  sunbeams  shone  through  his  stained 
glass  windows,  upon  a  folio  vellum  book  bound  in  red  velvet,  and 
written  in  a  stgm  black  law  text,  which  was  mounted  upon  a  high 
desk  before  hiflR^here  was  not  in  the  whole  apartment  so  singu* 
lar  a  piece  of  furniture  as  the  desk  in  which  the  young  student 
was  seated;  but  such  as  are  acquainted  with  ancient  illuminikted 
manuscripts,  and  early  typographical  works,  may  have  a  tolerable 
'Conception  of  it.  It  was  tormea  of  dark  brown  oak,  richly  carved 
into  gpthic  pinnacles,  pointed  arches,  fcc;  and  in  size  was  some- 
nHiat  between  a  four-post  bedstead  and  a  church-warden's  pew; 
botii  of  which  it  very  much  resembled.    It  was  entered  by  a  side 
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door,  and  within  it  were  two  seats  of  crimson  damask  with  ad<Hibl# 
desk  placed  between  them,  over  which  hung  a  brass  lamp;  while 
around  H  was  a  sort  of  lining  or  curtain  formed  of  rich  tapestry. 
Above,  the  erection  was  carved  into  large  oaken  plumes  resem- 
bling those  of  a  hearse,  and  the  roof  was  so  contrived  as  to  an- 
swer the^purpose  of  a  bookcase,  being  filled  with  large  volumes 
bound  in  coloured  velvet  or  embroidered  canvas  covers.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  chamber  was  furnished  with  an^  oaken  settle  or 
bedstead,  with  the  few  and  coarse  clothes  of  the  time,  although  it 
was  then  the  custom  for  all  ranks  to  sleep  naked:  an  ancient  chair 
or  two,  with  a  massive  table,  a  large  carved  wainsroat  press,  and 
a  few  flagons,  chalices,  and  trenchers,  stood  in  the  back  eround 
near  the  enormous  chimnej.  In  his  inner  Study  then  sat  Master 
Shallow,  afterwards  an  Esquire,  dressed  in  a  long  black  robe  with 
a  close  circular  capj  and  biefore  him  were  the  ancient  statutes  of 
Westminster,  Merton,  and  Marlebridge,  which  he  was  ostensibly 
reading,  though  now  and  then  the  sun  glanced  upon  a  stout  little 
folio  manuscript  of  Chaucer's  Poems,. at  that  period,  with  the 
exception  of  WickliiTs  satirical  Tracts,  and  Matthew  of  West- 
minster's Flowers  of  History,  the  most  fashionable  and  favourite 
book  of  the  day.  Thus  was  the  young  lawyer  employed,  and  in  the 
following  manner  he  conducted  his  studies. 

*'  By  uie  bones  I  marvel  much,  why  this  father  of  mine  keeps 
me  mewed  up  in  a  dark  Inn  to  learn  cozening  and  knavery  from 
old  law-books;  when  a'  should  have  been  at  court  a  twelvemonthi 
or  an  eighteen  month  past,  like  a  brave  gallant,  or  in  France, 
Kke  a  true  soldier. — Massl.if  'twere  not  for  some  swinge-bucklers 
that  I  wot  of,  it  were  as  ffood  a  deed  as  drink  to — *  Capitulo  De- 
cimo  Sexto. — Murdrum  de  ceeteto  non  adjudicetur  coram  Justin 
ciariis,  ubi  infortunium  tantummodo— '  Out  on'tl  this  is  worse 
than  singing  the  mass  on  a  winter's  morning  at  day-break,  as  I 
was  wont  at  Oxford. — Ho— ho— ho— ho— «  Purview  est  ensement, 
que  quant  Gierke  est  prise  pur  sette  de  felony' — if  a'  be  not  out 
of  all  my  wits  With  this  law-jargon  I  am  no  true  man.  My  pa- 
tience is  even  burnt  out 

There  was  a  Priest  in  Buckiogham, 

And  a  sturdy  priest  was  be; 
For  he  would  roar  at  bis  own.  church-door, 

And  driok  till  he  could  not  see.        j^ 

And  the  Pope  ^e  said  to  this  sturdy  Prie^W 

How  now! — ^who'3  there  at  my  door?— Out  yc  losels!  am  I  to  be 
your  pprter?  shall  I  leave  my  studies  to  let  in  ail  the  knaves  that 
would  come  to  jape  the  hours  away?—*  De  wreck  de  mere  accorde 

qae' What  Falstaflf!  my  valiant  page,  how  fare  ye?— Ah!  what 

nay  heart  of  St  Giles!  Hugh  Evans?  where's  thy  divinity  my  son 
of  St  David?  Cog's  bones  my  boys,  we'll  make  a  day  on't  and  the 
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ftend  raaj  take  the  Statutam  de  Merton,  Editttv  Anao  ViceaiiBO 
Henrici  fercii,  for  his  own  reading. — We'll  call  down  the  Corin- 
thian lads  above*  and  then—Southward  hoe!-» 

Tlie  lark  is  np  id  the  matin  sky, 

And  be  aingeth  aload  as  he  soars  on  higfa» 

For  oFer  the  earth  be  loveth  to  fly. 

All  in  the  bhie  spring  tnoming." 

The  company  which  called  forth  this  eflTugion  of  joy  and  jolKtr 
#n  the  part  of  Master  Shallow,  were  John  Falstaff,  who  was  af- 
terwards knighted,  but  who  was  then  a  page  in  the  service  of  Sir 
Thomas  Mowbraj;  and  Hugh  Evans,  then  a  youDg  Welsh  stu- 
dent of  divinity,  in  the  Hospital  of  Su  Giles,  but  subsequently  a 
TOi-son  at  Windsor.  They  were  both  of  them  dear  associates  of 
Shallow;  for  in  their  society  he  could  enjoy  his  fancy  for  gayetjr 
to  the  utmost,  witliout  any  fear  of  being  checked  for  its  exnbe- 
lEance,  even  b^  the  young  rriest,  who  on  such  occasions  only  look- 
ed with  a  ludicrous  solemnity,  or  made  some  grave  remark  with 
•uch  perverseness  of  language,  that  either  of  them  served  only  to 
increase  the  merriment.  As  Shallow  concluded,  he  went  to  a  door 
in  the  back  of  the  chamber  and  called  to  his  servant,  Gabriel 
^ortwit,  to  bring  up  his  cloak,  and  his  sword,  and  his  cittern,  and 
his  cap  and  feather,  and  his  books  of  music  and  sonnets,  and  then 
to  summon  from  their  chambers  the  four  other  worthies  who  inha- 
bited the  floors  above  him.  '<  And  so  my  lads  of  gold,''  began  Fal- 
ftaft  as  they  were  waiting,  "  we  shall  to  it  again;- into  the  world  aa 
if  there  Were  neither  law,  nor  divinity,  nor  nobility  to  bridle  us: 
bat  &  my  faith  lads,  ye  would  corrupt  a  saint  I  shall  in  a  little  be 
even  like  the  rest  of  ye.  And  you.  Master  Evans,  thou  cockatrice 
of  St  Giles,  you  must  play  the  priest  o'  the  wrong  side,  mustye?*' 

**  Passions  of  hur  hearts!"  cned  Evans,  <*  I  do  desire  that  you. 
Master  Page  Falstaff,  shall  remember,  and  recollect,  and  reflec- 
tions, look  you,  that  [  do  go  to  watcht  and  to  oversee,  and  to  pre- 
servation your  walks  and  your  paths,  look  you." 

**  Master  Shallow,*  heark  you  to  his  foul  loeic;  and  jet  it  is  even 
as  he  saith,"  answered  FalstaE — <<  What!  shall  we  disport  our- 
selves without  our  Priest?— Nay — nay* — Doth  he  not  live  by  our 
sins?  Good! — if  we  sin  not  how  dotli  he  live?— Aye,  marry,  an- 
swer me  that  I  pray  you?---Shall  we  then  kill  our  priest  for  lack 
of  means  f8r  his  life? — Go  to, — no— that  were  foul  murdrum.  Mas- 
ter Shallow.— No,  our  priest  shall  live,  and  we  will  live,— said  I 
well.  Master  Shallow?" 

**  As  I  am  an  honest  man,  it  b  goot  discretions  that  is  in  your 
mind,  Master  Falstafld  But  now  I  shall  desire  and  pray  you,  that 

Sm  will  not  get  you  to-day  into  no  prawls,  and  riotings*  and  prab- 
es;  but  I  shall  pray  you  to  rememoer  to  take  your  sack,  and  jour 
Sherries,  and  your  vananer,  and  your— but  I  do  see  here  is  cone 
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oar  consortt.'*  As  he  ceased  speaking,  Shortwit  entered  tiie 
bowing  in  Master  Geobge  Barb,  a  tall  gaunt  man,  with  thick 
black  bushy  hair  round  his  face;  Master  Francis  Piokbomb,  also 
a  tall  slender  man,  whose  limbs  were  as  if  thej  were  attached  to 
wires  continually  shaking,  and  whose  face  possessed  a  great  ex* 
pression  of  vacancy,  with  a  conceited  lau^  continually  mantling 
upon  it;  Master  John  Doit,  a  short,  stout,  important,  and  bustling 
figure;  anfl  Master  William  SqusLB,  a  talkative  but  emptj-head- 
en  coxcomb.  For  awhili'  all  the  discourse  was  gratulations  and 
compliments;  till  at  length  Shallow  said— "But,  my  Masters,  we 
•  burn  dfiy-light,  'tis  now  near  nine  of  the  clock,  and  we  shall 
scarcely  r^ach  the  Cardinal's  Hat,  on  the  bank,  by  an  honest  din- 
ner-time. Shortwit,  do  you  ^o  down  to  the  hall  when  thecommona 
are  cut,  and  brinu;  my  trencl)er  above;  and  look  ye  do  the  same  by 
tiii-se  gentlemen,  for  we  shall  come  back  roaring  hungry;  and,  dost 
hear  varlet? — let  me  have  no  prating  of  our  purposes:  if  the  An- 
cient ask  of  us,— our  grandmothers  are  taken  with  the  quinsey, 
and  we  are  gone  to  visit  them.  Oh!  good,  my  s**ord.  So,— now 
my  cittern-slung  over  it,— now  my  gown,  which  hidetli  all.— But, 
my  Masters,  we  must  not  depart  en  suite— no, — go  to,— old  Wick* 
et  would  peer  me  into  the  matter.  Mass  now!  how  shall  it  be?*' 

"  Why  thus.  Bully  Shallow,''  replied  Bare;"  Falstaflfand  Evans 
are  past  all  compare  the  worst  of  us,  excepting  thee,  who  art,  to 
speak  truly,  the  Great  Devil  of  Clement's: — go  to,— they  shall  £[0 
first  and  take  the  road  to  the  Temple  there  Itet  them  boat  me  it 
over  to  the  Bank. — Then  shall  little  John  here,  and  our  Cotswold 
champion,  go  me  down  the  Strand-lane,  and  embarqueme  at  Mil* 
ford;  and  lastly,  thou  and  I  will  go  towards  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
then  walk  to  the  Temple,  where  we  shall  cover  it  fairly  and  fol- 
low our  consorts.  Will't  catch.  Master  Shallow?— said  I  well, 
boys?" 

"GockI,  very  good,  very  excellent  good,"  returned  Shallow; 
"  thou  shalt  be  a  Corinthian  Civilian,  the  counsel  of  all  good  boys, 
the  oracle  of  swinge-bucklers: — ^but  about  it,  lads — about  it:— and 
rem»*mber,  our  watch-word  is  Hem!  boys."— This  rabble  rout  of 
8r.  Clement's  then  began  to  depart  in  the  order  devised  by  Master 
Bare;  and  speedily  getting  into  different  wherries,  they  were  car- 
ried ovor  to  the  far-famed  Bankside.  One  of  the  most  celebrated 
taverpsor  houses  of  entertainment  on  the  Bank,  bore  the  sign  of 
the  «•  Cardinal's  Hat,"  which  was  kept  b^  Mistress  Jane  Night* 
work,  assisted  by  Mistress  Quickly,  tlien  in  her  younger  days,l>^t 
who,  about  forty  years  afterwards,  removed  to  the  famous  BoarV 
Head  tavern,  in  Eastcheap.  The  houses  of  Bankside  were  short 
and  miserable  buildinops,  standing  but  a  little  distance  from  the 
edge  of  the  river,  and  having  siuris  exposed  upon  their  fronts  rude- 
ly ^rawn  upon  white  boards.  Before  the  doors  were  stout  oaken, 
^eats  and  tables,  for  such  as  visited  the  place  to  enjoy  a  view  of 
%e  Thames;  and  a  low  railing,  with  several  long  dirty  stairi  sod 
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BMign  t»  the  water,  was  erected  at  tlie  extremity  of  4he  banlL 
n  h  n  Shallow  and  biv  coinpaoions  had  crossed  the  river,  and 
were  ooce  more  as8(*mbled,  they  took  the  road  to  the  Cardinal's 
Ba^;  and  as  they  drew  nearer,  obst^rveil  that,  on  one  of  the  benchea 
in  front  of  the  house,  there  wa4  seated  a  man  in  a  party-coloured 
dress,  using  the  most  (*xtravagant  vestures,  laughing,  singing,  and 
talking  loudly  to  th^^  Hostess.  As  FalstafT  was  the  foremost  of  the 
party,  for  he  had  then  only  a  small  portion  of  that  rotumlitv  \^  hich 
ne  afterwards  possessed,  he  cried  out  to  his  comrades,  ••  fiones  o' 
Bie!  boys,  but  here's  one  worth  a  whole  college  of  witling^  like  ye; 
Mnster  Bawble,  t)ie  Mayor's  Jester*  one  who  has  more  quips,  and 
japet^,  and  cranks,  and  catches,  than  the  king^s  own  fool  himtaelf. 
By  St.  Thomas!  but  Vm  gladder  than  if  »'d  fort>  shiHingrs.''  The 
man  now  perceived  their  approach,  and  according  to  tiie  custom 
of  hift  tribe,  for  which  they  were  vehemently  condemned  by  a  wri- 
ter of  the  sixteenth  century,— ran  towards  them  with  the  most  ri** 
dirulous  postures,  and  embraced  the  Page  singitig  and  talking  the* 
whole  time— 

"  Hey,  Friar  Tuck,— Ho!  Friar  Tuck, 
Who  are  thy  followers  brave.** 

**  Why,  how  now,  mad  wag?"  said  Falstaff,  struseling  under  the 
Je«^er*B  accolade;  *•  Dost  mean  to  smother  me?  We  pTay  not  the 
Bl orris-dance  now.  Master  Bawble,  nor  am  I  now  Friar  Tack. 
Nay,  it  boots  not  speaking  sense  to  the  gosling,  and  Solomon  saith 
ik  Froverbia, '  Responde  stulto  juxta  stultitiam  suam,  ne  sibi  sa- 
peos  ease  videatun*— so  here's  to  him  in  his  own  tongue:*- 

Traveller,  traveller,  thou  should'st  know, 
Bobio  Hood  by  bis  stout  yew-bow; 
Scarlet,  by  his  mantle  sheen; 
Marian,  by  h^r  kirtle  greeot 
Stukely,  by  his  bug^le  blasts 
Much,  by  the  flour  around  him  cast; 
For  he  is  the  dusty  miller's  son, 
And  the  last  is  valiant  Little  John. 

But  now,  good  Master  Bawble,  I  pray  you  to  know  all  these 
mine  excellent  friends;  alt  Corinthian  lads!  all  good  boys!  all 
awinge-bncklers  of  the  first  water!  Here  is  Master  Robf^rt  Shal-^ 
low,  the  very  prince  of  St,  Clement'-s; — then  here  is  black  Master 
George  Bare,  the  star  of  all  good  fellowship;«-t.heii  here  is  little 
Master  J^n  Doit,  the  mirror  of  roaring  boys  of  the  West^— *then 
here  is  Master  Francis  Pickbone,  the  bri^test  gallant  of  all  the 
Inna  of  Courts-then  comes  Master  William  Squele,  theCotswold 
Colbrand;— and  lasty,  here  is  Master  Hugh  Evans,  a  Welch  Rab- 
bio  of  St.  Gile&"  During  this  introduction  the  Jester  curvetted 
from  one  to  another  with  a  tlmusand  antics,  and  as  he  embraced 
every  new  companion^  he  looked  over  bis  shoulder  with  an  irre« 
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nstiUe  comicality  of  featiire»  and  twisted  hii  own  cewptentHffie 
into  an  exag^rated  likeness  of  the  person  whom  he  sainted.  Nor 
was  bis.  n^emroent  confined  to  actions  only;  for»  for  each  separate 
person,  he  had  some  quaint  or  whimsical  expression,  as— ^*  Mas- 
ter Shallow,  I-desire  to  live  deep  in  jour  worship's  remembrance/* 
— ^en  turning  aside,  with  a  most  grotesque  risage,  he  sung— 

**  Begfoue,  said  she,  for  oh!  that  face 
Betrays  thy  shallow  heart  and  mind. 

Black  Master  Bare,  let  mc  stand  in  your  fair  memory — 

He  corer'd  his  corpae  in  a  warm  black  ^wd, 
But  as  for  his  head^ — it  was  6are,— quite  hare: 
As  for  his  head  it  was  bare. 

Master  John  Do-it —  •    * 

Then  the  King  of  Thessaly,  of  Thcssaly,  of  Thessaly, 
Did  TOW  that  such  a  fool  as  he, 
No  man  had  erer  seen. 

Master  Squele,  I  pray  you  call  me  your  intimate*  I  do  much  de- 
ttire  your  acquaintance.  Master  Pickbone:— you  are  well  in  fiesh, 
good  sir.  Good  Master  Hugh  Evans— your  blessing  in  Welsh." 

**  Passions  of  hur  hearts,  and  why  not  in  Latin  or  in  English, 
look  you,  Master  Mayor's  Jester?" 

<*  Even  for  this  reason,  most  excellent  Cad  wallader  of  St  Giles's; 
all  things  must  speak  after  their  own  tongue,  as  Lillybaldo,  the 
Portingale  Pedlar,  said  to  King.  A^ias.  Your  goat  bleats,  and  your 
sheep  baes,  and  your  dog  b«rks;  your  dog  never  bleats,  neither 
doth  your  sheep  bark,  nor  goat  bae;— -even  so  thou  speakest  Welsh» 
or  Goat's  tonsue;  thou  sp^est  not  English,  or  Lion's  tongue,  nor 
Latin,  or  Ease's  tongue;  therefore,  most  worthy  Sir  Hugh,  blcse 
me  in  Welsh,  that  the  Saints  may  understand  thy  meaning;" 

« If  you  were  not  an  ass,  and  a  knave,  and  a  pied-coated  Jes* 
ter,  I  would  knock  thy  mad-witted  pate  on  the  pank  piles,  look 
you."  . 

^  What!  Master  Evans,  a  man  of  peace,  quarrelling  with  a  jes- 
ter on  the  Banksnde!  Bestir  thee,  man,  heroes  better  m^tal»"  ex- 
claimed Falstaff, — **  A  capon  and  sack,— pig  and  stewed  prunes^ 
and  merry  boys  to  help  thee  eat  them." 

*"  Fall  to,  then,  my  Masters,"  cried  Shallow;  <<  come  BawUe,  sit- 
by  me,  and  we'll  in  for  a  catch  anon;  and  Master  Hugh  will  lay 
down  his  choler  and  join  us  when  the  Canary  hath  mounted."  For 
a  time  the  jollity,  even  of  thk  whimsical  assembly,  wasexchaMed 
for  a  silent  despatch  of  the  viands  before  them,  although  Bawble 
still  played  a  few  practical  jokes  upon  the  trenchers  and  the  meat 
of  his  nearest  neighbours,  similar  to  those  exhibited,  bv  the  mo* 
dem  imitators  of  these  jesters,  the  downs  oi  Paptomine*    At 
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length,  wh«R  tfM  repftgt  was  concluded,  and  all  the  intptrtng  li- 
mors  of  that  daj  stood  before  the  par^  in  oaken  tankards,  lea^ 
tiiem  jogs,  ancient  fatten  beakers,  and  some  silrer  caps,  BawUe 
saddenly  burst  oat  wtth — 

"  Meriy  men,— merry  men,— merrj  arc  we 
Emptj  heads  are  lightest,— joUy  shall  we  be: 
Dusty  lore,  writ  of  yore,— they  who  read  shall  find, 
Clouds  the  brain,  and  leases  a  train  6f  cobwebs  in  the  mind. 
Merry  me%— merry  Dien,-Hnerry  men  are  we." 

«  Well  sang,  Master  Bawble,  here?s  a  health  for  that  son^," 
said  Bare,  .drinking  a  lam  libation  of  sack,  in  which  he  was  join- 
ed by  Sqnele,  Doit,  and  rickbone,  whose  presence  seemed  to  be 
marKed  only  by  the  idle  laughs  which  they  uttered,  and  thequan- 
titj  of  liquor  which  they  consumed;  indeed  the  latter  nvas  per- 
forming its  office  so  rapidly,  that  their  laughs  became  less  and  less 
frequent,  and  their  heads  fell  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  table. 
**  Shallow,"  said  Falstaff,  as  he  saw  the  situation  of  his  comrades; 
''Say  on,  Bully-Rook,"  replied  the  young  student:  *'Thou  seest 
these  howlets  winking  and  cowering  under  their  drink;  Mass! 
now,  if  'twere  not  a  gc^  jape  upon  them  for  thou  and  I  to  with- 
draw ourselves  to  Old  Michael  Doubletoll,  the  Miller's  in  Saint 
George's  Fields,  and  leave  the  fool  here  with  these  brainless  sots 
in  pawn  for  the  reckoning*  Out  on't,  they  cannot  take  their  com- 

S^tions,  without  turning  them  off  to  sleep  it  out  when  they  are 
led,  like  the  swine." 

'^  It  is  goot  discretions  to  say  so,"  returned  Evans;  <*  and  I  will 
bear  yon  company.  Master  Pace  Falstaff,  and  excellent  Mastoid 
Shallow."-^'  Well  then,  lads,'' returned  Shallow, «  steal  away  as 
if  ye  were  walking  upon  felt  By  the  bones,  they  will  stare  roe 
when  they  shall  awake  from  their  sottish  slumber.  Up  boys!  up! 
for  the  way  is  a  fool  one,  through  marshes  and  swamps;  but  old 
Doubletoll  has  a  merry  heart,  and  half  the  bravest  fljallants  of  Lon- 
don go  to  be  jovial  at  his  Mill,  and  hire  his  good  norses."  They 
DOW  withdrew  in  silence,  unmarked  by  any  but  Mistress  Night- 
work  and  Bawble,  the  latter  of  whom,  however,  was  too  much  oc- 
cn|Hed  with  examining  the  interiors  of  the  drinKing  vessels  to  of- 
fer an  opposition  to  their  motions,  and  the  Hostess  of  the  Cardi- 
nal's Hat  was  sufficiently  satisfidl  with  the  young  lawyers  who 
were  left,  to  hinder  them  that  were  departing.  The  Windmill  of 
At  George  VFields,  which  was  a  very  popular  resort  of  the  Toms 
and  Jerrys  of  a  former  day,  was  a  large  wooden  erection,  which 
stood  akme  in  those  immense  marshes,  a  shoi*t  distance  from  the 
nain-road  which  led  from  London  to  Fauqueshall,  at  that  time 
tbe  seat  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  it  was  built  in  a  narrow 
conical  fionn,  extremely  hi^,  and  was  furnished  with  very  long 
wedee-shaped  sails.  The  windows  were  small,  and  at  a  consider- 
able height  in  tiie  building;  and  the  door  was  of  solid  oak,  archeyl 
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over,  ascended  bj  a  long  sweeping  ladder-  For  thei  interior,  Rem^ 

hrandt,  who  learned  liis  magical  stvie  of  lighting  up  his  nictare# 
from  die  obscurity  prevalent  in  histather^s  mill  alone,  would  alone 
be  able  to  delineate  its  striking  effect  On  one  side,  a  large  and 
wide  arch  in  which  hung  a  brazen  cresset,  led  to  a  winding  fiight 
of  stairs,  lighted  bj  loop4ioles,  which  passtd  to  the  upper  apart- 
ments and  works  of  the  mill.  Bnder  this  arch,  for  the  centre  of 
the  buildine  was  occupied  with  the  machinery  and  flour-sacks,— 
were  placed  a  massive  canred  oaken  table,  with  a  settle  of  the 
same,  and  there  also  an  enormous  fire-place  was  erected.  Here  it 
was  that  Gabnel  Doubletolt,  the  Miller,  hild  his  merry  meetitigs» 
in  which  good  wine  and  boisterous  nurth  usually  compensated  ror 
the  want  of  the  more  convenient  appendages  of  a  tavern.  When 
Shallow  and  his  companions  arrived  at  the  mill,  the  time  was 
wearing  fast  into  the  afternoon;  and  the  day,  which  till  then  had 
been  peculiarly  fair  and  bright,  was  growing  lurid,  and  exhibiting 
all  the  signs  of  a  latent  storm,  which  might  be  expected  to  faU 
about  the  sunset.  *<Mas8!^*said  Shallow,  looking  at  the  splendid 
clouds  which  were  rolling,  up  in  the  sky,  "  'twill  be  a  foul  even 
after  so  fair  a  day.  Master  ralstaff*,  my  waggish  page.  And  what 
say  ye  my  boys  to  a  ride  through  the  night-storm,  all  three  of  as 
together,  on  one  of  old  Doubletoll's  blind  mill  horses?* — "  Marry, 
no!  Gbssip  fthaHow,'*^  returned  Falj^taff,  •' III  e'en  shroud  me  m 
mill  till  morning,  for  your  double-riding  knights  have  all  been 
hanged  or  burned  these  ten  year8.T-Bones  o*  me!  his  honour.  Sir 
Thomas,  will  not  have  such  unreason,  a*)  to  think  that  I  shall  leave 
mine  enjoyment  with  mine  host  of  .>aint  George's  Mill,  to  wade 
back  to  him  through  a  marsh  in  a  foul  night,  and  be  smothered  by 
Friar  Rush: — ^No,  my  masters,  it  would  be  an  unchristian  act  t» 
leave  good  for  evil. — What  say  you.  Master  Evans?" 

"  It  IS  fery  truly  spoken.  Master  Page  Falstaff;  put  poys,  let  x» 
into  the  mill,  for  1  do  perceive  that  mine  host  has  a  pottle- pot  of 
sack  and  sugar,  and  canaries,  and  goot  burnt  wines,  and  maBj 
other  excellencies." — "Say'st  thou  so,  young  Cockerell," answer- 
ed Falstaff*,  **  tlien  on  to  the  breach,  lads;  here  we  should  be  aa 
bold  as  lions,  or  a  cudgel -player  at  a  May-game. — In— In.'^  As 
they  entered,  they  were  met  with  considerable  pleasure  by  a  short 
stout  man,  whom  they  all  saluted  with  equal  gratification,  by  the 
name  of  Gabriel  Doubletoll.  He  was  dressed  in  a  sort  of  coarse 
brown  tunic  and  kirtle,  which  hung  to  his  knees,  and  his  legs  be- 
low were  cased  in  gray  frieze,  which  fitted  close  to  his  shap^ 
while  round,  untanned  leathern  shoes  covered  his  feet.  At  his  gir- 
dle he  wore  a  seal's  skin  pouch,  a  case  of  brass-hafted  knives,  and 
a  stout  dagger,  hilted  with  tlie  same  metaL    Upon  his  head 


an  almost  shapeless  conical  hat  of  liglit  brown  skin,  but  oh!  the 
face  beneath  it!— by  the  lord,  sir,  as  Macklin  used  to  say,  it  was 
prodigious!— it  was  as  if  a  lion  in  his  fiercest  rage  had  suddenly 
changed  colour,  his  mane  taming  to  a  black  bush  of  grizzled  haov 
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mud  hiB  features  becoming  red,  without  his  physiopiomy  betn^  in 
the  least  degree  altered,  such,  from  generous  living  and  continu* 
al  brawling,  was  the  appearance  of  Gabriel  Doubletoll,  the  >Hller 
of  St  GreorgeVfieldfk*  When  his  guests  enter,  he  seized  upon  them  , 
as  old  intimates,  with  the  warmest  but  at  the  same  time  tne  rough* 
est  welcomes,  and  thej  were  ail  speedily  engaged  in  a  spirited 
discussion  of  the  Miller's  sparkling  cordials.  *<  By  St.  Thomas!'' 
began  Shallow,  takine  off  his  cittern  and  rapier,^  but  Vm  glad  to 
be  with  tall  men  at  last;  men  who  can  empty  one  a  two-quart 
beaker  and  not  look  muzzling  after  it,  nor  be  overthrown  liice  a 
country  milknnaid.  Oh!  your  good  trowler  of  his  pottle  loves  to 
meet  with  men  of  their  hands,  with  companions  good  at  all  a  toss* 
pot's  weapons,  bowl,  rapier,  and  cittern,  with  a  stout  voice  in  a 
catch.  Come,  master  Miller,  and  you  my  merry  boys,  let's  roar 
out  the  Good  fellows'  Round.*' 

^  Master  Shallow,"  returned  Evans,  *'  I  shall  tell  you  what  is 
now  come  into  my  prain,  and-^pless  us!  goot  Saint  Chiles!  how  it 
does  rain  and  pluster  in  the  dark  efening^— Fell,  my  masters,  I 
do  think  fe  are  not  so  piety  as  fe  ought  to  have,  in  so<— by'r  lady! 
it  is  a  foefiil  night,  ana—"  "  What  now,  Mandnmrora?^'  cried  Fal- 
staff,  ^  «  hy  man,  keep  up  thine  heart,  and  here's  that  will  keep 
oot  the  storm;  send  about  the  flagon,  Master  Doubletoll,  on  with 
more  faggots»  and  now  for  the  catch#  Fancy  it  thy  pricksonr  or 
thy  mottot,  my  little  craven  Evans,  and  sin^  out  bravely."  'Hiey 
now  commenced  the  following  catch,  the  point  of  which  consisted 
in  every  man  calling,  and  being  called  knave  in  his  torn. 

«<  Shall.  Sing  we  the  good-fellows'  roundelay, 
And  I  the  cittern  will  blithely  play ; 
Fold,  ril  sing  tenor, 
Evatu,  The  treble  for  tne, 

Shall.  A  nd  what  shall  the  base  of  our  music  be^ 
Doublet*  The  wintry  wind  as  it  mshes  and  roam, 

At  the  windows,  and  roof,  and  the  well-fastettM  doors; 
FalH.  But,  the  Wine,  and  the  Sack,  and  Canary  is  bright. 

They  are  good-fellows'  stars  that  shine  out  through  tba  nigfat^ 
You're  a  knave  if  you  quit  then  till  morning. 
ShaU.  io  FaM.  You're  a  knave! 
DoubleL  io  Eoant.  You're  a  knave! 
Evan»  to  Shall.  You're  a  knave,  bx^  you/ 

Omnei.  He's  a  knave  who  forsakes  them  till  morning." 

In  this  manner  the  hours  passed,  till  nlssht  had  overspread  a  sky 
ihat  had  lon^  been  dark  ana  lowering.  When  the  sun  set  it  was 
almost  invisible  through  the  thick  and  deep  purple  atmosphere 
which  covered  it,  excepting  where,,  in  long  streaks  of  brightly -co- 
loured gold,  it  shone  out  between  the  partings  of  its  veil  in  the 
fonns  of  rich  cities  and  brilliant  mountains;  or  where  its  reflect 
tions  were  cast  upon  the  edges  of  the  other  floating  masses  of 
clonds  which  sailed  about  the  sky.    In  soma  places^  before  thjs 
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atoroi  heg^9  which  Evans  had  been  so  much  alarmed  at,  long  lines 
of  deep  purple  appeared  drawn  through  the  air,  greatly  resemblins 
alligators  or  lizards  with  manj  legs,  and  here  and  there  a  branch 
seemed  to  issue  out  of  them  and  pass  off  into  the  space  beyond. 
When  the  tempest  began  to  rage,  which  after  sunset  it  diil  with 
fte  g^^eatest  fury,  the  whole  pirty, — excepting  Evans,  who  evin- 
ced considerable  fear  by  ejaculating  mutilated  Latin  prayers,  and 
&agn»ents  of  psalms,-— continued  to  roar  louder  and  louder,  and 
finally  commence  their  favourite  catch  over  again.  As  they  came 
to  the  accusatory  part  of  the  song,  the  mill^oor  was  suddenly 
burst  open,  and  Bare,  Doit,  Sauele,  and  Pickbone,  dripping  wim 
wet,  ana  bavins  their  rapiers  arawn,  rushed  in,  railing  fononslj 
at  their  comrades  for  their  desertion,  and  crying  ouS  '*  Ye  say 
truly,  ye  are  all  knaves  together."  All  but  Evans  had  out  their 
weapons  in  a  moment,  and  as  they  were  equally  warmed  wiiii 
wine*  and  equally  matched,  a  very  pretty  piece  ot  sword  and  dag- 
ger (Jay  migtit  have  followed,  but  at  that  instant  the  trampling  of 
horses'  feet  were  heard  in  the  mill-yard;  the  glare  of  several 
torches  gleamed  up  the  steps,  and  a  young  man  immediately  en* 
tered  the  building,  habited  m  a  tight  dress  of  black,  with  a  rich 
hood  upon  his  head,  and  short  thick  boots  mounted  with  verj 
large  carved  iron  spurs,  upon  his  feet  In  one. hand  he  held  aa 
ivory  riding  wand,  and  the  other  supported  a  large  black  outer 
robe,  which,  as  well  as  all  the  rest  of  his  dress,  was  miserably 
stained  with  travelling  in  so  stormy  a  night.  As  he  entered  tm 
mill,  with  his  attendants,  every  voice  but  that  of  Evans  and  thtt 
Miller,  ejaculated  <*  Master  William  Gascoignb,  by  the  bones!" 
Gascoigne  was  at  that  time  an  Utter-Barrister  of  the  Middle  Tern* 
pie,  and  visitor  of  St  Clement's  Inn,  but  he  was  subseijuently 
created  a  knight,  and  known  as  that  eminent  lord  chief  justice, 
whose  name  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  life  and  reign  of 
king  Henry  V.  When  Gascoigne  entered,  all  were  immediately 
reduced  to  as  much  order  as  intoxicated  and  quarrelling  men  co  Id 
suddenly  assume;  for  though  he  was  the  junior  of  nearlv  every 
one  present,  yet  his  sedate  manners,  and  his  profound  legal  know- 
ledge, had  already  introduced  him  to  the  ht^  favour  of  king  Ed- 
ward III ;  and  he  was  likewise  greatly  respected  at  his  own  Inn 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  from  which  he  was  nominated  a  visitor  or 
sub-governor  over  their  tributary  Hostel  at  St  Clement's.  All  in 
the  mill  therefore  started  at  Gascoi^e's  entrance:  some  from  the 
knowledge  of  what  he  would  do,  and  the  fear  of  what  he  mig^t  do; 
and  the  others  because  they  observed  the  effect  which  his  presence 
had  upon  their  inebriated  companions.  His  first  words  were  pr»- 
nounc«d  in  a  loud  and  commanding  tone,  **  In  the  name  of  oar 
lord  king  Edward,  I  charge  ye  all  to  drop  your  weapons,  before  I 
order  iny  Apparitors  to  arrest  you."  The  rapiers  ana  daggers  were 
drapped  in  a  moment*  and  every  one  awaited  in  silence  his  for* 
ther  speech.  .''.How*  gentles,"  he  at  length  began  iu  a  milder  voice» 
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loddng  round  him  with  blended  surprise  and  anger»  ^some  of  je 
are  of  Saint  Clement's  Inn!  how  came  je  here,  sir^  Is  this  the  way* 
Master  Shallow^  and  jou  other  students,  to  learn  the  king's  laws  bj 
tireaking  them,  or  to  practice  the  laws  of  virtue  by  brawling  in 
your  cops  at  midnight,  in  a  dishonest  and  lonelj  mill?  Shame  on 

ire,  shame  on  ye!  How  would  this  guilt  have  been  concealed,  if 
brtane  had  not  driven  me,  storm-beaten,  on  my  return  from  his 
highness  prince  Edward,  at  Fauqueshall,  to  seeK  shelter  in  this 
mill?  but  now  it  cometh  forth,  and  on  all  over  whom  I  possess  any 
authority  shall  penance  fall.  And  what  art  thou?**  continued  he, 
addressing  Bvans.  "Even,  goot  Master  Filliam  Gascoigne,  a  poor 
Welsh  student  of  definity  at  Saint  Chiles's  Hosnital.**  "  And  a 
wretched  practiser  of  what  thou  studiest,*'  replied  Gascoigne, 
••what  says  thy  Psalteriuin?  'Beati  sunt  vir  qui  amoulant.**'— 
•*0h!  yes,  inteet,  it  is  fery  goot  remembrances,"  interrupt 
Evans,— 

*< '  That  roan  for  ever  plett  shall  pe 

Who  doth  the  siooer's  haunts  eschew, 
The  scoffer's  chair  his  feet  do  flee, 
Put  pious  acts  hur  loves  to  do.'— 

**  It  is  all  in  my  prain,  and  I  will  sins  the  rest  if  hur  please.** 
^  Let  it  live  in  thine  heart  and  life,''  said  Gkiscoisne  turning  from 
him  to  Falstaff,  <*  Sir  Thomas  Mowbray's  page.  Master  Falstaflr,as 
I  gtiesa?"  •«  The  same,  honoured  Master  (Jascoiene,"  returned  he, 
*•  ^  a  name  I  will  never  deny,  for  'twill  jtt  be  famous  in  En- 
gland till  a  far  distant  age,  and  I'll  make  it  so!"  *'  It  must  be  by 
another  course  of  life  than  this;  else  perchance  even  I  may  live  to 
condemn  thee  for  thy  nedect  of  all  honest  manners,  thy  despite 
of  all  virtuous  counsel.  But  tne  storm  has  now  howled  itself  to 
rest;  I  leave  ye  with  an  assurance  that  this  night's  brawling  shall 
be  answered^and  [  leave  four  of  mine  Appantors  to  watch  your 
courses:  more  shall  immediately  follow  them  from  London,  and 
vntil  they  come  ye  are  prisoners  here."  He  then  departed,  and  «*  a 
niffbt  of  stupid  repentance,"  as  Falstaff  said,  '*  followed  a  day  of 
nTlant  enioyment.'*  Early  in  the  morning  the  Apparitors  con* 
ducted  each  of  them  home,  and  Giiscoigne  kept  his  word  with  all; 
for  the  miller  was  imprisoned,  as  his  character  was  notorious;  the 
law-stodents  were  fined,  Falstaff  was  suspended  by  his  patron, 
and  Bvans  was  nuicerated  by  a  long  penance  of  fasting.  Master 
Shallow  never  forgot  this  adventure;  and  Shakspeare  relates,  that 
fifty -five  years  afterwards,  when  he  was  an  Esquire  and  a  Justice 
of  flic  peace  in  Gloucestershire,  under  king  Henry  IV.  he  said  to 
Falstaff,  then  Sir  John,  who  was  levying  soldiers  in  that  county, 
— ^"Do  you  remember  since  we  lay  all  night  in  the  Windmill  in 
Saint  George's  Fields?" 
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THE  PILOT,* 

0N  the  very  threshhold  of  these  volumes,  we  are  eneoantered 
bv  a  caution,  which  it  behoves  us  to  treat  with  all  possible  respect* 
The  ingenious  author,  not  having  the  fear  of  criticism  before  hit 
tjea't  and  reckless  of  the  resentment  of  the  class  of  writers,  who 
pursue  that  uogaioful  callings  has  not  scrupled  to  designate  them 
as  a  parcel  ot  ••  Lubbers."  "  If  thev  have  common  discretion,'* 
he  says,  « they  will  beware  of  exposing  their  ignorance.''  This 
we  consider  as  an  allusion  to  that  right,  which  critics  have  claim- 
ed from  time  immemorial,  to  stop  and  search  zW  those  "  little 
barks"  which  endeavour,  on  the  high  seas  of  literature,  to 


>  pursue  the  triumph  and  putake  the  |^e. 


If  they  have  not  the  regular  countersign,  we  bum,  sink  and  de- 
stroy, without  remorse;  but  when  we  find  them  committing  onlj 
what  the  lawyers  call  a  deviation,  we  are  always  ready  to  lead  them 
back  to  the  true  coarse,  and  furnish  them  with  ample  instructions 
for  their  future  vovage*  We  do  not  think  the  author  before  us  can 
fairly  complain  of  <*  lubberly"  treatment^  from  «iny  quarter  de* 
serving  his  regard;  except,  indeed,  in  the  instance  of  a  notice  of 
one  of  his  former  works,  which  was  intt  nded  to  be  favourable,  but 
whicii  was  couched  in  such  terms  as  to  be  mistaken  for  a  sentence 
of  disapprobation. 

But  if  he  has  not  written  for  the  ignorani  race  of  critics,  we 
should  be  glad  to  learn  what  description  of  persons,  his  book  is  in- 
tended to  please.  Not  the  ordinary  class  of  novel  readers,  we 
supposes,  because  they  never  pretend  to  form  an  opinion  of  a  vo« 
lume,  until  they  consult  the  oracles  of  the  periodical  yress,  who 
are  now  lords  of  the  ascendant; — neither  can  we  imagine  that  he 
calculated  upon  any  other  portion  of  tiie  <*  land«lubbers,*'  since 
those  scenes  upon  which  he  seems  to  have  chiefly  expended  his 
strengtti,  are  described  in  a  dialect  which  is  intelli^bie  only  on 
salt  water.  We  confess,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  this  coarse 
with  the  invocation, 

**  List!  ye  landsman  all  to  me,*' 

which  we  find  on  his  title  page.  The  volumes,  however,  contain  a 
variety  of  adventures,  which  lead  us  from  page  to  page,  with  attx- 
ious  expectation,  as  long  as  we  remain  on  land;  but  the  author^ 
tempests,  his  fights,  his  breaker)^,  his  wrecks,  and,  indeed,  all 

*  The  Pilot;  a  Tale  of  the  Sea.  By  the  author  of  the  Pioneers^  Ice.  Csoa 
9  vols.  12mo.pp.293,!e&8.  Mew  fork,  Charles  Wilej. 
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Ittt  naatical  oper&tioiii*  we  fear,  will  be  fhrown  awaj  vpon  many 
#r  those  whoae  attention  he  haft  invoked. 

The  tale  opens  in  an  impressive  manner.  The  scene  shifts  from 
the  German  ocean,  to  the  shore  which  it  immediately  washes,  in 
Northumberland  county,  in  the  north  of  England.  The  time  is 
aboat  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution;  when  the  name 
•f  Paul  Jones  had  carried  dismay  into  the  very  havens  of  our  op- 
pressors. A  few  labourers,  who  have  just  concluded  the  toils  of 
the  day,  are  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  a  lai^  vessel  and  a 
schooner  on  the  coast.  Presently  a  whale-boat  is  descried  among 
the  rocks,  cautiously  making  its  way,  through  the  surf,  to  the  shore. 
We  conjecture^  from  the  conversation  of  the  party  in  this  boat, 
that  the  perils  by  which  they  are  surrounded  are  of  the  most  im- 
minent ciiaracter. 

The  oi^ect  we  are  told  is  to  procure  a  pilot;  and  Barnstable, 
the  commander  of  the  schooner,  (the  Ariel)  mutters  to  himself, 
''this  is  droll  navigation;  first  we  run  into  an  uAfrequented  bay 
tiiat  is  full  of  rocks,  and  oand-pits,  and  shoals,  and  then  we  get  off 
our  pilot.''    When  they  reach  land,  Barnstable,  accompanied  by 
some  of  the  men,  well-armed,  is  sent  ashore,  with  the  proper  coun- 
tecHign,  in  search  of  the  important  Palinurus.  Here  we  are  quick- 
ly introduced  to  one  of  those  **  traits"  in  the  life  of  a  seaman,  which 
it  is  the  ambition  of  our  author  to  exhibit.  Scarcely  has  the  Lieut, 
stepped  upon  the  beach,  before  a  sweetht^art  throws  herself  into 
his  arms,  disguised,  as  sailors'  sweethearts  often  are,  in  male  at- 
tire. She  had  heard  of  a  vessel  being  on  the  coast,  answering  the 
description  of  that  to  which  her  lover  belonged;  and  she  had  been 
wandering  on  the  shore  for  a  whole  week,  in  order  **  to  have  a 
communication"  with  him,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  some  tidings 
of  *«  a  devoted  cousin!"  Their  tete'a4ete/m  which  the  officer  talks 
very  pressingly  >of  the  chaplain,  is  interrupted  by  the  cockswain, 
who  announces  the  approach  of  a  storm.  'Fhe  Pilot  then  suddenly 
appears,  and  while  he  is  proceeding  to  the  boat,  the  lieutenant 
makes  a  second  fruitless  effort  to  persuade  hb  mistress  to  elope 
with  him.    She  delivers  to  him  a  letter,  to  be  perused  at  a  more 
convenient  season;  and  as  a  fearful  night  is  setting  in,— *'*  every 
minute  threatening  new  dangers,'*— they  are  compelled  to  sepa- 
rate. We  have  now  a  very  minute  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  boats  and  vessels  are  extricated  from  their  hazardous  sii  uation, 
in  which  they  had  placed  themselves,  to  get  their  pilot    We  have 
luffiqg,  and  squaring,  and  tacking,  and  heaving,  under  the  orders 
of  this  person,  until  even  the  seamen  seem  to  be  astonished.    All 
this,  no  doubt,  is  done  accordimr  to  rule,  and  would  pass  the  board 
of  admiralty  with  approbation;  but  we  *<  landsmen"  would  rather 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  Mr.  Cooper's  fertile  genius  in  another  element 
On  the  following  momine,  Barnstable  is  summoned  from  the 
Arid,  to  attend  a  council  of  war  on  board  the  frigate.  Before  the 
•fficera  are  convened,  he  &ids  an  opportunity  to  communicate  to 
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Griffith,  the  irtt  Ivevtenant  of  the  latter  vestd,  the  letter  vhick 
had  been  put  in  his  hands  on  the  preceding  evenioff.    From  tine 

Sistle  we  learn,  that  the  writer.  Miss  Kath.  Plowden,  the  ward 
Col.  Howard,  and  Miss  Cecilia  Howard,  his  niece,  are  now  in 
the  abbej  of  St  Rath,  on  the  beach,  almost  within  sight,  and  that 
thej  had  been  broo^t  thither  from  Carolina,  by  the  Col.;  an  in- 
veterate iorr,  who,  in  his  sixtieth  year,  had  abandoned  his  native 
country,  and  sacrificed  half  of  his  fortune,  to  his  mistaken  loyal-* 
ty  to  the  kin^.    The  lady  positively  commands  her  lover,  **  on  no 
account,  to  risk  himself  on  shore;''  **  neither  mur^  blood  be  spilt" 
if  he  loves  her.  Yet  she  proceeds  to  give  him  a  d%»  cription  oi  the 
place  in  which  she  and  Cecilia  have  been  confined  since  the  hot- 
tile  vessels  were  descried  on  the  coast;  and  the  garrison  which  the 
Col.  had  provided  for  their  protection;  consisting  of  a  recruiting 
officer,  Capt  Borroughcliffe,  and  twenty  men;  to  which  are|iddea» 
in  a  F.  8.  a,  signal-book  and  a  drawing  of  the  grounds!  The  young 
seamen  resolve;  of  course,  to  rescue  dieir  mistresses  from  this 
thraldom;  and  when  they  leaiH,  ^at  it  is  proposed  to  land  a  de- 
tachment and  carry  off  a  few  conspicuous  individuals,  to  be  held* 
for  certain  political  purposes,  it  immediate]  v  occurs  to  them  how 
advanta^ously  their  professional  duty  maybe  blended  with  their 
private  inclinations.  Love  is  painted  blind,  and  the  truth  of  the 
allegory  b  completely  verified  in  the  present  instance;  since,  from 
this  time  forward,  our  heroes  seem  to  shut  their  eyes  to  every 
thing  but  the  case  of  the  ladies.  Lieuts.  Griffith  and  Barnstable,  ac- 
companied by  the  Pilot,  who,  we  have  been  given  to  understand^ 
is  a  very  important  personage,  depart  in  a  cutter,  manned  with 
twenty  men.    This  Pilot,  together  with  Griffith  and  Mr.  Manual, 
the  captain  of  Marines,  are  soon  arrested,  while  skulking  under 
the  walls  of  the  abbey,  in  seamen's  attire,  and  confined  in  separate 
apartments.    During  the  night,  they  are  visited  individually  by 
Cecilia,  Miss  Dunscombe  and  Borroughcliffis.    The  first  recog- 
nizes Griffith,  and  tlie  second  finds  an  old  lover  in  the  Pilot,  whom 
slie  salutes  by  the  appellation  of  John.    Borroughcliffe  had  been 
quaffine  the  colonel's  fine  old  wine,  until  they  parted  for  the  night; 
when  the  former  pocketed  a  bottle  and  repaired  to  the  chamber  of 
his  prisoner,  captain  Manual,  in  whom  he  had  discovered,  as  he 
surmised,  a  brother  officer.  He  is  easily  persuaded  that  the  whole 
is  but  an  affair  of  gallantry,  and  accordingly  he  permits  his  pri- 
soners to  escape.    On  the  following  morning  he  is  aroused  from 
•Ijumber  by  the  arrival  of  a  troop  of  cavalry,  which  had  been  bqNight 
to  the  abbey,  by  the  officious  zeal  of  Mr.  Dillon,  a  mean-spirited 
and  malignant  animal,  a  nephew  of  Col.  Howard,  and  .destined 
by  him  to  become  the  husband  of  Cecilia.  Transported  with  rage  . 
at  the  escape  of  his  rival,  Dillon  hurries  off  to  the  Alacrity,  a  kin^ 
cutter  lying  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  order  to  intercept  the  return 
of  the  invaders  by  that  means.    This  vessel  immedmtely  weighs 
anchor  and  stands  for  the  Ariel.  Barastable,  who  was  waiting*  in 
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Aft  wlale4NMit»  fbr  hit  ooairadtt^  percemng  theie  awtiMis  of  the 
cutter,  is  oblised  to  retain  to  his  schooner,  and  prepare  for  htf 
defence*  A  cksperate  conflict  speedilj  ensues,  which  is  termina- 
ted by  iht  total  discomfiture  of  the  rojal  vessel. 

l*he«escape  of  Griffith,  and  the  others,  was  effected  shortly  after 
this  action,  aboat  the  time  of  the  morning  watch,  when  the  Pilot 
left  them  for  **  some  ten  hoars,"  in  order  as  he  appears  to  have 
feond  necessary,  **  to  look  deeper  into  our  scheme  before  we  ha- 
sard  any  thing.''  Manual  brings  up  his  marines,  and  they  are 
qaietly  stowed  away  in  one  of  the  vaulted  apartments  ot  the  rain* 
This  oflicer,  however^  beii^  a  very  punctilious  disciplinarian,  had 
posted  a  corporal  and  thr^  men  as  a  picket,  in  advance  of  the 
position,  in  which  the  party  sought  concealment*  This,  as  any 
« lubber*  might  have  foreseen,  soon  led  to  their  detection,  and  they 
are  compelM  to  surrender  to  captain  fiorroughcliffe.  As  they  are 
SMurchiw  back  into  the  abbey,  they  are  seen  by  the  Pilot,  who  im- 
mediately repaired  to  the  fngate  to  procure  succour  for  them.  On 
his  way,  bis  boat  passes  that  of  Barnstable,  who,  having  found  Mr« 
Dillon,  among  the  prisoners  of  the  Alacrity,  had  conceived  the 
idea  of  exchanaing  him  and  the  crew  of  his  prize  for  Griffith  and 
his  party.  Dillon  readily  pledged  his  honour  to  return,  if  he  did 
not  succeed  in  effecting  this  exchange;  but  the  miserable  wretch 
had  no  intention  to  peiform  his  promise.  On  the  contrary,  he  in- 
vented seme  specious  falsehood,  oy  which  his  honourable  Kinsman 
was  induced  to  assent  to  a  plan,  which  he  had  conceived,  to  detain 
the  old  cockswain,  who  had  accompanied  him  on  this  embassy, 
and  entrap  Barnstable.  This  vilhiiny  is  defeated  by  Long  Tom, 
who  contrived  to  pinion  the  tipsy  captain  in  his  own  chamber; 
and  then  left  the  mansion  taking  with  him  the  faithless  ambassa- 
dor, whom  he  had  the  sood  fortune  to  surprise  in  a  remote  apart- 
ment, assigned  to  the  ladies^  where  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to 
terrify  him  into  silence  and  submission.  He  found  Barnstable  on 
the  beach,  to  whom,  in  a  few  words,  he  communicated  the  treach- 
erjr  ef  Dillon,  and  the  danger  to  which  he  had  learnt  that  the 
Ariel  would  shortly  be  exiMsed,  in  consequence  of  preparations 
which  had  been  made  on  shore.  This  little  favourite,  after  escap- 
ing from  a  formidable  battery,  and  struggling  for  several  hours 
against  the  winds  and  the  ocean,  is  wrecked.  The  old  cockswain 
und  some  of  his  messmates,  together  with  Dillon,  perish  with  her$ 
and  Barnstable,  with  such  of  &e  crew  as  had  escaped,  80Ufl;ht  shel- 
ter amid  the  mouldering  walls,  where  Griffith's  party  had  just 
been  captured.  The  second  lieutenant,  however,  cannot  rc^t  By 
means  of  his  signal-book,  he  procures  an  interview  with  his  mis- 
tress, to  whom  he  is  so  communicative  on  the  subject  of  a  projected 
attack  upon  the  fortress,  with  the  remnant  of  his  crew,  that  captain 
B.,  who  had  overheard  the  conversation,  takes  the  proper  mea- 
sures to  receive  him;  and  accordingly,  in  a  few  hours,  afterwards, 
wheti  they  msh  into  the  apartment  where  Col.  Howard,  his  mili- 
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tarj  guest,  and  the  ladies,  are  sittiag,  they  are  surroanded  br  the 
ffamson.  Griffith  and  Manual,  with  his  marines,  having  been  fe-* 
I«  ased,  we  presume,  bj  the  ladies,  join  their  friends,  and  a  fierce 
parley  ensues.  Griffith  is  willing  to  retreat,  but  Borroughcliffe 
usists  on  detaining  the  whole  party  as  prisoners.  The  former  is 
about  to  hew  for  himself  a  passage,  when  the  whole  assembla&e  is 
appalled  bj  the  appearance  of  the  mysterious  Pilot,  followed  bj 
a  torce  which  at  once  iooka  down  all  opposition;  and  the  inhabw 
tants  of  St  Ruth,  male  and  female,  ai*e  made  prisoners  of  war* 
The  invaders,  however,  content  themselves  with  taking  away  on- 
ly the  colonel.  Miss  Howard,  Miss  Plowden,  and  a  few  necessarr 
domestics.  Shortly  after  they  set  on  board,  several  hostile  vessels 
are  seen  bearing  down  upon  tiie  American  frigate;  she  maintains 
a  running  fight  with  them  for  a  $hort  time,  but  is  compelled,  by 
superior  force  to  retreat.  In  the  action,  Col.  Howard  received  a 
wound,  of  which  he  die»  soon  after;  having  in  his  last  moments 
bestowed  the  hands  of  his  niece  and  ward,  on  the  youi^  lieute- 
nants. Cecilia,  we  are  told,  dropped  on  die  shoulder  ofher  hus- 
band, and  '<  Katharine  received  the  cold  kiea  of  Barnstable  pas* 
siveli/.^^ 

Of  the  remainder  of  this  tale,  little  needs  be  told.  The  com- 
mander of  the  frigate  had  been  killed  in  the  last  conflict,  and 
Griffith  succeeded  him.  On  the  day  after  that  circumstance  the 
Pilot  took  his  leave,  in  a  small  boat,  amid  the  stormy  waves  of 
the  North  Sea.  The  crew  formed  many  conjectures  about  him, 
but  they  could  never  learn,  by  whose  skill  they,  had  been  extrica- 
ted from  the  dangers  of  the  deep;  nor,  many  years  afterwards, 
would  captain  Griffith^  who  had  been  early  let  into  the  secret,  sa- 
tisfy the  curiosity  of  bis  wife.  Had  they  seen  our  author's  pre- 
face, they  would  have  learnt,  what  we  think  is  prematurely  dis- 
closed, that  this  personage  was  no  other  than  the  redoubtable  John 
Faul  Jones,  to  whom  our  navy  is  indebted  for  examples  of  the 
most  desperate  danng.  From  his  history,  the  author  nas  derived 
the  idea  of  this  tale,  and  some  of  the  events  in  the  life  of  Jones, 
are  sufficiently  shadowed  forth  in  these  pages.  We  are  not  among 
those  who  would  associate  with  the  name  of  this  extraordinary 
man  aught  that  is  selfish  or  base;  we  believe  that  his  ambition 
sprung  from  an  honourable  source,  and  that  his  motives,  in  es- 
^usingour  cause,  were  those  which  a  patriot  might  readily  avow. 
Those  relapses  into  moods  of  melancholy  or  reserve,  to  which  ob- 
jection has  been  made,  may  easily  be  explained  by  a  passage  ift 
one  of  his  letters  to  Lady  Selkirk — ^"I  have  sacrifioed,''  he  says, 
"  not  only  my  favourite  scheme  of  life,  but  the  softer  ejections  of 
the  heart,  and  my  prospects  of  domestic  life;*'— we  continue  the 

3uotation,  as  further  illustrative  of  his  charactei^— '*  and  I  am  rea- 
y  to  sacrifice  ray  life  also  with  cheerfulness,  if  that  forfeiture 
.  would  restore  peace  and  good  will  among  mankind."  He  is  made 
to  observe  to  Griffith,  in  the  conclusioQ  of  these  volumes^  that  thdt 
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ftcqvAmiattce  had  not  led  to  what  they  had  wiahed;  but  as  we  are 
not  informed  of  all  the  arrangements  which  had  been  devised  to 
dfect  what  is  here  alluded  to,  we  can  form  no  conjecture  as  to 
Ibe  cause  of  their  disappointment.  The  author  seems  to  be  so  fond 
of  steering  his  ships  among  the  rocks  and  making  them  contend 
with  each  other  or  with  the  elements,  that  he  has  left  Ihe  tale  to 
l^et  along  as  well  as  it  can.  It  must  not  be  denied  that  most  of  his 
incidents  are  well  ima^nned,  and  generally  well  told.  But  we  can* 
not  devest  ourselves  of  the  idea  that  they  are  all  of  a  secondary 
character,  and  we  become  impatient  for  something  of  importance 
from  the  Pilot  The  dialoji^ues,  if  we  except  those  of  the  seamen, 
with  whom  we  do  not  presume  to  meddle,  further  than  to  commend 
their  discipline  and  their  decorous  deportment,  are  not  in  isood 
keeping.  The  personages  do  not  sufficiently  reveal  themselves. 
We  are  too  often  told  how  tliey  looked,  and  how  they  felt,  and 
what  tlieir  words  are  intended  to  make  others  feel.  Of  his  ladies 
we  do  not  entertain  the  most  exalted  opinion.  The  first  appear- 
ance* of  Katharine,  in  man's  attir* ,  seeking  for  her  lover,  is  not 
tolerable,  as  Dogberry  would  say;  and  her  letter  does  not  raise 
her  in  our  estimation.  Col.  Howard  is  probably  intended  for  a 
Tery  polite  gentleman,  but  we  sec  him  down  as  a  formal  old  prig, 
with  his  incessant  •*  Madam,"  to  two  young  girls, — his  niece  ami 
ward!  The  cockswain,  otherwise  called  Long  Tom  Coffin,  is  a 
character,  well -conceived  and  finely  sustained  to  the  last.  He  re- 
minds us  of  that  race  of  honest  tars,  who  disappeared  with  the 
ballads  and  songs  of  Dibdin. 

Having  given  the  reader  an  Idea  of  the  plot  of  tliis  tale,  we  sliall 
now  eitract  one  or  two  passages.  Long  Tom  is  a  denizen  of  the 
ocean,  where  we  have  been  forbidden  to  venture;  but  he  will  lose 
nothing  by  being  exhibited  on  land,  after  he  had  discovered  the 
treachery  of  Dillon,  whom,  it  will  bvi  recollected,  he  had  accompa- 
nied to  the  abbey  to  effect  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  After  secur- 
ing captain  BorroughcliS*e  and  taking  from  him  his  pistols,  he  left 
the  apartment.  As  he  groped  his  way  through  the  dark  passi^ges, 
be  perceived  Dillon,  whom  he  followed  to  the  cloisters  where  tlie 
ladies  scjourned,  in  a  state  of  honourable  confinement  As  Dillon 
entered,  the  door  was  left  open,  and  tlie  huge  figure  of  the  son  of 
Neptune,  stood  behind  him,  grasping  a  terrific  harpoon  in  one 
hand. 

**  May  heaven  shield  us!"  exclaimed  Cecilia;  clasping  her  hands 
in  afl^gii^  and  risine  involuntarily  from  her  couch;  "  are  we,  too, 
to  be  imprisoned  and  murdered?" 

«  Surely  Miss  Howard  will  not  impute  to  me"— but  Dillon  ob- 
senrinetliat  the  wild  looks,  not  only  ot  Cecilia,  but  of  Katharine  and 
Alice  Uunscombe,  also,  were  directed  at  some  other  object,  turn- 
ed, and,  to  his  manif^'St  terror,  he  beheld  to  gigantic  frame  of  tlie 
cockswain,  surmounted  by  an  iron  visage  fixed  m  settled  hostility, 
in  possession  of  the  only  passage  to  or  from  the  -apartment 
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**  If  there's  murder  to  be  done,'*  said  Tom,  iftcr  sureyiiig  th# 
astonished  group  with  a  stem  eye,  "its  as  likely  this  here  liar  will 
be  the  one  to  do  it,  as  another;  but  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
a  man  who  has  followed  the  seas  so  long,  and  has  grappled  mA 
too  many  monsters,  both  fish  and  flesh,  not  to  know  how  to  treat 
a  helpless  woman.  None,  who  know  him,  will  ever  say,  that  Tho* 
mas  Coffin  ever  used  uncivil  Jangua^,  or  unseaman-like  conduct^ 
to  any  of  his  mother's  kind.*' 

"  Coffin!"  exclaimed  Katharine*  advancing  with  a  more  confi* 
dant  air,  from  the  comer,  into  which  terror  had  driven  her  with 
her  companions. 

"  Ay,  Coffin,"  continued  the  old  sailor,  his  erim  features  gra^- 
dually  relaxing,  as  he  gazed  on  her  bright  looks;  *•  'tis  a  solemn 
word,  but  it's  a  name  that  passes  over  the  shoals,  amons  the  is- 
lands, and  along  the  cape,  oftener  than  any  other-  My  father  was 
a  Coffin,  and  my  mother  was  a  Joy;  and  the  two  names  can  count 
more  flukes  than  all  the  rest  in  the  island  together;  though  the 
Worths,  and  the  Gar'ners,  and  the  Swaines,  dart  better  harpoons* 
and  set  truer  lances,  than  any  men  who  come  from  the  weather- 
side  of  the  Atlantic." 

Katharine  listened  to  this  digression  in  honour  of  the  whalers 
of  Nantucket,  with  marked  complacency,  and,  when  he  conclud- 
ed, she  repeated;  slowly — 
«'  Coffin!  this,  then,  is  long-Tom!'* 

"Ay,  ay,  long-Tom,  and  no  sham  in  the  name  cither,'*  return- 
ed the  cockswain,  suffering  the  stern  indignation  that  had  lowered 
around  his  hard  visage,  to  relax  into  a  low  laugh,  as  he  gazed  on 
her  animated  features; "  the  Lord  bless  your  smiling  face  and  bright 
black  eyes,  young  madam;  you  have  heard  of  old  long-Tom,  then? 
most  lively,  'twas  something  about  the  blow  he  strikes  at  the  fish 
— ah!  I'm  old  and  I'm  stiff,  now,  young  madam,  but  afore  I  was 
nineteen,  I  stood  at  the  head  of  the  dance,  at  a  ball  on  die  cape, 
and  that  with  a  partner  almost  as  handsome  as  yourself — ay!  and 
thfsvwas  after  1  had  three  broad  flukes  jogg'd  against  my  name." 
"  No,"  said  Katharine,  advancing  in  her  eagerness  a  step  or  two 
nigher  to  the  old  tar,  her  cheeks  flushing  while  she  spoke, "  I  had 
heard  of  you  as  the  instructer  in  a  seaman's  duty,  as  the  faithful 
cockswain^  nay,  I  may  say,  as  the  devoted  companion  and  friend 
of  Mr.  Richard  Barnstable — but,  perhaps,  you  come  now  as  the 
bearer  of  some  message  or  letter  from  that  centleman." 

The  sound  of  his  commander's  name  suddenly  revived  the  re- 
collection of  Coffin,  and  with  it,  all  the  fierce  sternness  of  his 
manner  returned.  Bending  his  eyes  keenly  on  the  cowering  form 
of  Dillon,  he  said,  in  those  deep,  harsh  tones,  that  seem  peculiar 
to  men,  who  have  braved  the  elements,  until  they  appear  to  have 
imbibed  some  of  their  roughest  qualities— 

*'  Liar!  how  now?  what  brought  old  Tom  Coffin  into  these  shoals 
and  narrow  channels?  was  it  a  letter?  ha!  but  by  the  Lord  that 
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maketh  the  winds  t«  Mow,  and  teachetli  the  lost  mariner  how  to 
steer  over  the  wide  waters,  jou  shall  sleep  this  night,  villain,  on 
the  planks  of  the  Ariel;  and  if  it  be  the  will  of  God,  that  beauti^l 
piece  of  handicraft  is  to  sink  at  her  moorings,  like  a  worthless 
nnlk,  je  shall  still  sleep  in  her;  aj,and  a  sleep  that  shall  not  end, 
till  thej  call  all  hands,  to  foot  up  the  dajs^work  of  this  life,  at 
tbe  close  of  man's  longest  voyage.*' 

The  extraordinary  vehemence,  tbe  language,  the  attitude  of  tbe 
old  seaman,  commanding  in  its  energy,  and  the  honest  indigna- 
tion that  shone  in  every  look  of  his  keen  eyes,  together  with  the 
nature  of  the  address,  and  'its  paralising  effect  on  Dillon,  who 
cjuailed  before  it  like  the  stricken  deer,  united  to  keep  the  female 
listeners,  for  many  moments,  silent  throu^  ama/'ement.  Durins" 
this  brief  period,  Tom  advanced  upon  his  nerveless  victim,  and 
lashing  his  arms  together  behind  his  back,  he  fastened  him,  by  a 
stronn;  cord,  to  the  broad  canvass  belt  that  he  constantly  wore 
around  his  own  body,  leaving  to  himself,  by  this  arrangement,  the 
free  use  of  his  arms  and  weapons  of  offence,  while  he  secured  his 
captive. 

"  Surely,"  said  Cecilia,  recovering  her  recollection  the  first  of 
tiie  astonished  group,  "  Mr.  Barnstable  has  not  commissioned  you 
to  offer  this  violence  to  my  uncle's  kinsman,  under  the  roof  of 
colonel  Howard?— Miss  Plowden,  your  friend  has  strangely  for- 
gotten himself,  in  this  transaction,  if  this  man  acts  in  obedience 
to  his  orders!" 

«<  My  friend,  my  cousin  Howard,''  returned  Katharine, "  would 
never  commission  his  cockswain,  or  any  one,  to  do  an  unworthy 
deed.  Speak,  honest  sailor;  why  do  you  commit  this  outraee  on 
the  worthy  Mr.  Dillon,  colonel  Howard's  kinsman,  and  a  cuj^oard 
cousin  of  St.  Ruth's  abbey?" 

«  Nay,  Katharine—" 

"  Nay,  Cecilia,  he  patient,  and  let  the  stranger  have  utterance; 
he  may  solve  tlie  difficulty  altogether." 

The  cockswain,  understanding  that  an  explanation  was  expect- 
ed from  his  lips,  addressed  himself  to  the  task,  with  an  energy 
suitable  both  to  the  subject  and  to  his  own  feelinss.  In  a  very  few 
words,  though  a  little  obscured  by  hb  peculiar  diction,  he  made 
his  listeners  understand  the  confidence  that  Barnstable  had  re* 
posed  in  Dillon,  and  the  treachery  of  the  latter.  They  heard  him 
with  increased  astonishment,  and  Cecilia  hardly  allowed  him  time 
to  conclude,  before  she  exclaimed— 

<*  And  did  colonel  Howard,  could  colonel  Howard  listen  to  this 
treacherous  project?'' 

*^  Ay*  they  patched  it  up  among  them,"  returned  Tom;  "  though 
one  ^trt  of  this  cruise  will  turn  out  but  badly." 

**  Even  Borroug^cliffe,  cold  and  hardened  as  he  appears  to  be  by 
habit,  would  spurn  at  such  dishonour,"  added  Miss  Howard. 

«  But,  Mr.  Barnstable?"  at  lenp^th  Katharine  succeeded  in  say- 
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ing,  when  her  feelings  permitted  her  utterance,  ^  said  jmx  not, 
that  soldiers  were  in  auest  of  him?*' 

«  Av,  ajr,  young  maaam,"  the  cdckswain  replied,  smiling  with 
grim  ferocity,  **  they  are  in  chase,  but  he  has  shift^  his  anchor- 
age; and  even  if  they  should  find  him,  his  long  pikes  would  make 
short  work  of  a  dozen  red-eoats.  The  Lord  of  tempests  and 
calms  have  mercy  though,  on  the  schooner!  Ah!  young  madam, 
she  is  as  lovely  to  the  eyes  of  an  old  searfaring  man,  as  any  of 
your  kind  can  be  to  human  nature.*' 

"But  why  this  delay? — away  then,  honest  Tom,  and  reveal  the 
treachery  to  your  commander;  you  may  not  yet  be  too  late— -why 
delay  a  moment?" 

«•  The  ship  tarries  for  want  of  a  pilot — I  could  carry  three 
fathom  over  the  shoals  of  Nantucket,  the  darkest  night  that  ever 
shut  the  windows  of  heaven,  but  I  should  be  likely  to  run  upon 
breakers  in  this  navigation.  As  it  was,  I  was  near  getting  into 
companv  that  I  should  have  had  to  fight  my  wav  out  of 

"  If  that  be  all,  follow  me,"  cried  the  ardent  Catherine;  "  I  will 
conduct  you  to  a  patli  that  leads  to  the  ocean,  without  approach- 
ing the  sentinels." 

Until  this  moment,  Dillon  had  entertained  a  secret  expectatiom 
of  a  rescue,  but  when  he  heard  this  proposal,  he  felt  his  blood  re* 
treating  to  his  heart,  from  every  part  of  his  agitated  frame,  and 
his  last  hope  seekned  wrested  from  him.  Raising  himself  from  the 
abject,  shnnking  attitude,  in  which  both  shame  and  dread  had  con- 
spired to  keep  him,  as  though  he  had  been  fettered  to  the  spot,  he 
approached  Cecilia,  and  cried,  in  tones  of  horror — 

*'  Do  not,  do  not  consent.  Miss  Howard,  to  abandon  me  to  the 
fury  of  this  man!  your  uncle,  your  honourable  uncle,  even  now, 
applauded  and  united  with  me  in  my  enterprise,  which  is  no  more 
than  a  common  artifice  in  war,** 

"My  uncle  would  unite,  Mr.  Dillon,  in  no  project  of  deliberate 
treachery,  like  this,"  said  Cecilia,  coldly. 

**  He  did,  I  swear  by — " 

'*Liar?"  interrupted  the  deep  tones  of  the  cockswain. 

Dillon  shivered  with  agony  and  terror,  while  the  sounds  of  this 
appalling  voice  sunk  into  his  inmost  soul;  but  as  the  gloom  of  the 
night,  fhe  secret  ravines  of  the  cliffs,  and  the  turbulence  of  the 
ocean  flashed  across  his  imagination,  he  again  yielded  to  a  dread 
of  the  horrors  to  which  he  should  be  exposed,  in  encountering 
them  at  the  mercy  of  his  powerful  enemy,  and  he  continued  his 
solicitations — 

**  Hear  me,  once  more  hear  me — Miss  Howard,  I  beseech  you, 
hear  me;  am  I  not  of  jrour  own  blood  and  country!  will  you  see 
me  abandoned  to  the  wild,  merciless,  malignant  fury  of  this  man, 
who  will  transfix  me  with  that— oh!  God!  if  you  had  but  seen  the 
liight  I  beheld  in  the  Alacri^.— hear  me,  Bliss  Howard,  for  the 
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lore  yon  bear  jour  Maker,  intercede  for  me.  Mr.  Griffith  shall  be 
released — '* 

**  Liar!"  again  interrupted  the  cockswain. 

•*  What  promises  he?*  asked  Cecilia,  taming  her  averted  face 
once  more  at  the  miserable  captive. 

''Nothing  that  will  be  fulfilled,''  said  Ratherine; ''  follow,  ho- 
nest Tom,  and  I,  at  least,  will  conduct  you  in  good  faith." 

**  Cruel,  obdurate  Miss  Plowden;  gentle,  kind  Miss  Alice,  you 
will  not  refuse  to  raise  your  voice  in  my  favour;  your  heart  is  not 
hardened  by  any  imaginary  dangers  to  those  you  love.'' 

**  Nay,  address  not  me,"  said  Alice,  bendine  her  meek  eyes  to 
the  floor;  '*  I  trust  your  life  is  in  no  danger,  and  I  pray  that  he  who 
has  the  power,  will  have  the  mercy,  to  see  you  untiarmed." 

**  Away,"  stdd  Tom,  grasping  the  collar  of  the  helpless  Dillon, 
and  rather  carrying  than  leading  him  into  the  gallery;  *'  if  a  sound, 
one  quarter  as  loud  as  a  young  porpoise  makes,  when  he  draws 
his  first  breath,  comes  from  you,  villain,  you  shall  see  the  sight  of 
the  Alacrity  over  again.  My  harpoon  keeps  its  edge  well,  and  the 
old  arm  can  yet  drive  it  to  the  seizing." 

Another  extract  will  enable  us  to  bring  all  the  principal  actors 
in  this  drama,  upon  the  stage.  Sobns:  a  room  in  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Ruth.  Col.  Howard,  Capt  Borroughcliflfe,  and  the  three  youn^  la- 
dies, are  discovered  at  a  supper-table.  The  captain  has  just  mti« 
mated  his  knowledge  of  the  intended  attack  upon  the  castle; 

**  A  loud  crash  interrupted  further  speech,  and^he  sounds  of 
heavy  footsteps  were  heard  in  the  adjoining  room,  as  if  many  men 
'  were  alighting  on  its  floor,  in  quick  succession.  Borroughcliffe 
drew  back,  with  great  coolness,  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  large 
apartment,  and  took  a  sheathed  sword  from  the  table  where  it  had 
been  placed;  at  the  same  moment  the  door  was  burst  open,  and 
Barnstable  entered  alone,  but  heavily  armed. 

"  You  are  my  prisoners,  gentlemen,"  said  the  sailor,  as  he  ad- 
vanced; '*  resistance  is  useless,  and  without  it  you  shall  receive 
favour.  Ha!  Miss  Plowden!  my  advice  was,  that  you  should  not 
be  present  at  this  scene." 

*«  Barnstable,  we  are  betrayed!"  cried  the  agitated  Katherine. 
**  But  it  is  not  yet  too  late.  Blood  has  not  yet  been  spilt,  and  you 
can  retire,  without  that  dreadful  alternative,  with  honour.  Go, 
then,  delay  not  another  moment;  for,  should  the  soldiers  of  Capt 
Borroughcliffe  come  to  the  rescue  of  their  commander,  the  abbey 
would  be  a  scene  of  horror!" 

"  Qo  you  away;  go,  Katharine,"  said  her  lover,  with  impatience; 
**This  is  no  place  for  such  as  you.  But,  Capt  Borroughcliife,  if 
such  be  your  name,  you  must  perceive  that  resistance  is  in  vain. 
I  have  ten  good  pikes  in  this  outer  room,  in  twenty  better  hands, 
and  it  will  be  madness  to  fight  against  such  odds." 
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**  Show  me  jour  strength/'  said  the  captain* ''  that  I  may  take 
counsel  ivith  mine  honour." 

«*  Your  honour  shall  be  appeased,  my  brave  soldier,  for  such  is 
your  bearing,  though  your  livery  is  my  aversion,  and  your  cause 
most  unholy!  Heave-ahead,  boys!  but  hold  your  hands  for  orders." 

The  party  of  fierce«looking  sailors,  whom  Bam<ttable  led,  on 
receiving  tms  order,  rushed  into  the  room  in  a  medley;  but  not- 
withstanding the  surly  glances,  and  savage  characters  of  their 
diress  and  equipments,  they  struck  no  blow,  nor  committed  any 
act  of  hostility.  The  ladies  shrunk  back  appalled,  as  this  terrific 
little  band  took  possession  of  the  hall;  and  even  Borroughcliffe,  was 
seen  to  fall  back  towards  a  door,  which,  in  some  measure,  covered 
his  retreat  The  confusion  of  this  sudden  movement  had  not  yet 
subsided,  when  sounds  of  strife  were  heard  rapidly  approachmg 
from  a  distant  part  of  the  building,  and  presently  one  of  the  nu- 
merous doors  of  the  apartment  was  violently  opened,  when  two 
of  the  garrison  of  the  abbey  rushed  into  the  hall,  vigorously  press* 
ed  by  twice  their  number  of  seamen,  seconded  by  Griffith,  Manu- 
al, and  Merry,  who  were  armed  with  such  weapons  of  offence  as 
had  presented  themselves  to  their  hands,  at  their  unexpected  li- 
beration. There  was  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  seamen,  who 
already  were  in  possession  of  the  room,  that  threatened  instant 
death  to  the  fugitives;  but  Barnstable  beat  downf  their  pikes  with 
his  sword,  and  sternly  ordered  them  to  fall  back.  Surprise  produ- 
ced the  same  pacific  result  among  the  combatants;  and  as  the  sol- 
diers hastily  sought  a  refuge  behind  their  own  officers,  and  the  re- 
leased captives,  with  their  liberators,  joined  the  body  of  their 
friends,  the  quiet  of  the  hail,  which  had  been  so  rudely  interrupt- 
ed,  was  soon  restored. 

*'  You  see,  sir,"  said  Barnstable,  after  grasping  the  hands  of 
Griffith  and  Manual,  in  a  warm  and  cordial  pressure, '^tliat  all  my 
plans  have  succeeded.  Your  sleeping  guara  are  closely  watched 
in  their  barracks,  by  one  party,  our  officers  are  releasefl,  and  your 
sentinels  cut  off  by  another,  while>  with  a  third,  I  hold  the  centre 
of  the  abbey,  and  am,  substantially,  in  possession  of  your  own  per- 
son. In  consideration,  therefore,  of  what  is  due  to  humanity,  and 
to  the  presence  of  these  ladies,  let  there  be  no  strugglel  t  shall 
impose  no  difficult  terms,  nor  any  long  imprisonment." 

The  recruiting  officer  manifested  a  composure,  throughout  the 
whole  scene,  that  would  have  excited  some  uneasiness  in  his  inva- 
ders, had  there  been  opportunity  for  more  minute  observation;  but 
his  countenance  now  gradually  assumed  an  appearance  of  anxie- 
ty, and  his  head  was  frequently  turned,  as  if  listening  for  further, 
and  more  important  interruptions.  He  answered,  however,  to  this 
appeal,  with  nis  ordinary  deliberation. 

"  You  speak  of  conquests,  sir,  before  they  are  achieved.  My  ve- 
nerable host  and  mvself  are  not  so  defenceless  as  you  may  choose 
to  imagine."   While  speaking,  he  threw  aside  the  cloth  of  a  side^ 
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iiUe,  fimi  beaatth  which»  the  colonel  and  himielf  were  instantly 
armed  with  a  brace'of  pistols  each.  *'  Here  are  the  death  warrants 
of  fear  of  your  party,  and  these  brare  fellows  at  my  back  can  ac« 
count  for  two  more.  I  believe,  my  transatlantic  warrior,  that  we 
are  now  something  in  the  condition  of  Cortes  and  the  Mexicans, 
when  the  former  OTernio  oart  of  your  continent— I  being  Cortes, 
armed  with  artificial  thunder  and  lightning,  and  you  the  Indians, 
with  nothing  but  your  pikes  and  slings,  and  such  other  antedilu* 
▼ian  inventions.  Shipwrecks  and  sea-water  are  fifktal  dampers  of 
gannpowder!'' 

"  That  we  are  unprovided  with  ftre-arms,  I  will  not  deny.^'said 
Barnstable;  **  but  we  are  men  who  are  used,  from  infancy,  to  de« 
pend  on  our  good  right  arms  for  life  and  safety,  and  we  know  how 
to  use  them,  though  we  should  even  grap^e  with  death!  As  for 
the  trifles  in  your  hands,  gentlemen,^  you  are  not  to  suppose  that 
men  who  are  trained  to  look  in  at  one  end  of  a  thirty -two  poun*» 
der,  loaded  with  grape,  while  the  match  is  put  to  the  other,  will 
so  much  as  wink  at  their  report,  though  you  fired  them  by  fifties* 
What  say  you,  boys!  is  a  pistol  a  weapon  to  repel  boarders?'* 

The  discordant  and  disdainful  laughs  that  burst  from  the  re* 
strained  seamen,  were  a  sufficient  pledse  of  their  indifference  to 
so  trifling  a  danger.  Borroughcliffe  noted  their  hardened  boldness, 
and  taking  the  sujpper  bell,  which  was  lying  near  him,  he  ran^  it, 
for  a  minute,  with  great  violence.  The  h^vy  tread  of  trained 
footsteps  soon  followed  this  extraordinary  summons;  and  present- 
ly, the  several  iloors  of  the  arartment  were  opened,  and  filled  with 
armed  soldiers,  wearing  the  livery  of  the  Euglish  crown. 

*<Ifyou  hold  these  smaller  weapons  in  such  vast  contempt,'^ 
said  the  recruiting  ofiicer,  when  he  perceived  that  his  men  Dad 
possessed  themselves  of  all  the  avenues,  **  it  is  in  my  ]>ower  to  try 
the  virtue  of  some  more  formidable.  After  this  exhibition  of  my 
strength,  gentlemen,  I  presume  jou  cannot  hesitate  to  submit  as 
as  prisoners  of  war.'* 

The  seamen  had  been  formed  in  something  like  military  array, 

S'  the  assiduity  of  Manual,  during  tjie  preceding  dialogue;  and  as 
e  different  doors  had  discovered  fresh  accessions  to  the  strength 
of  the  enemy,  the  marine  industriously  oftered  new  fronts,  until 
the  small  party  was  completely  arranged  in  a  hollow  B<)uare,  that 
might  have  proved  formidable  in  a  charge,  bristled  as  it  was  vrith 
the  deadly  pikes  of  the  Ariel. 

**  Here  has  been  some  mistake,"  said  Griffith,  after  glancing  his 
eye  at  the  formidable  array  of  the  soldiers;  "  I  take  precedence  of 
Mr.  Barnstable,  and  I  shall  propose  to  you,  Capt  Borroudicliffe, 
terms  that  may  remove  this  scene  of  strife  from  the  dwelling  of 
Cd.  Howard.*^ 

•*The  dwellin|  of  Col.  Howard,''  cried  the  veteran,  **  is  the 
dwelling  of  his  king,  or  of  the  meanest  servant  of  the  crown!  so, 
Borrou^clifl(e,  spare  not  the  traitors  on  my  behalf;  accept  no  other 
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terms,  thsn  suck  onoonditioBal  submission  ts  ts  meet  to  eauicifroni 
the  rebelUoas  subjects  of  the  Anointed  of  the  Liord.^ 
>  While  Griffith  spoke,  Barnstable  folded  his  arms,  in  affected 
composnre,  and  ^anced  his  ejres  expressively  at  the  shiyering 
Katherine,  who,  with  her  companions,  still  continued  ajgitated  spec- 
tators  of  all  that  passed,  chained  to  the  spot  b;  their  apprehen- 
sions; bat  to  this  formidable  denunciation,  of  the  master  of  the  ab- 
bey,  he  deemed  proper  to  reply— 

<«Now,  by  every  nope  I  have  of  sleeping  again  on  salt  water, 
old  gentleman,  if  it  were  not  for  the  presence  of  tliese  three  trem- 
bling females,  but  I  should  feel  tempted  to  dispute,  at  once,  the 
title  of  his  majestv-^you  may  make  such  a  covenant  as  voo  will 
with  Mr.  Griffith,  but  if  it  contain  one  syllable  about  submission 
to  your  king,  or  of  any  other  alleeiance,  than  that  which  I  owe  to 
the  Continental  Congress,  and  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  yon 
may  as  well  consider  the  ter&is  violated  at  once;  for  not  an  article 
of  such  an  agreement  will  I  consider  as  binding  on  me,  or  on  any 
that  shall  choose  to  follow  roe  as  leader." 

<*  Here  are  but  two  leaders,  Mr.  Barnstable,''  interrupted  the 
haughty  Griffith;  <*  thie  one  of  the  enemy,  and  the  other,  of  the 
arms  of  America.  Capt  Borroughcliffe,  to  you  as  the  former,  I  ad- 
dress myself.  The  great  objects  of  the  contest,  which  now  unhap^ 
pily  divides  England  from  her  ancient  colonies,  can  be  in  no  de- 
gree, affected  by  the  events  of  this  ni^t;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
by  a  rigid  a^iherence  to  military  notions,  much  private  evil  and 
deep  domestic  calamity,  must  follow  any  struggle  in  such  a  place. 
We  have  but  to  speak,  sir,  and  these  rude  men,  who  already  stand 
impatiently  handling  their  instruments  of  death,  will  aim  them  at 
each  other's  lives;  and  who  can  say  that  he  shall  be  able  to  stay 
their  hands  when  and  where  he  will!  I  know  you  to  be  a  soldier, 
and  that  you  are  not  yet  to  learn  how  much  easier  it  is  to  stimu- 
late to  blood,  than  to  glut  vengeance." 

Borroughcliife,  unused  to  tne  admission  of  violent  emotions, 
and  secure  in  the  superiority  of  his  own  party,  both  in  numbers 
and  equipments,  heard  him  w^th  the  coolest  composure  to  the  end, 
and  then  answered  in  his  customary  manner. 

''  I  honour  your  logic,  sir.  Your  premises  are  indisputable,  and 
the  conclusion  most  obvious.  Commit,  then,  those  worthy  tars  to 
the  good  keeping  of  honest  Drill,  who  will  see  their  famished  na- 
tures revived  by  divers  eatables,  and  a  due  proportion  of  suitable 
fluids;  while  we  can  discuss  the  manner  in  which  you  are  to  re- 
turn to  the  colonies  around  a  bottle  of  liquor,  which  my  friend  Ma- 
nual there,  assures  me  has  come  from  the  sunny  side  of  the  is- 
land of  Madeira,  to  be  drunk  in  a  bleak  comer  of  that  of  Britain. 
By  my  palate!  but  the  rascals  brighten  at  the  thought!  They  know 
by  instinct,  sir,  that  a  shipwrecked  mariner  is  a  fitter  companion 
to  a  ration  of  beef  and  a  pot  of  porter,  than  to  such  unsightly  things 
as  bayonets  and  boarding-pikes!" 
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"  Trifle  not  unseasonably!^'  exclaimed  the  impatient  youn^  sail- 
•n  **  You  have  the  oflds  in  numbers,  but  whether  it  will  avail  you 
much  in  a  deadly  struggle  of  hand  to  hand»  is  a  auestion  you 
must  put  to  your  prudence:  we  stand  not  here  to  asK  terms,  bat 
to  ffrant  them.  You  must  be  brief,  sir,  for  the  time  is  wasting 
while  we  delay.'' 

*'  I  have  offered  to  you  the  means  of  obtaining  in  perfection  the 
enjoyment  of  the  three  most  ancient  of  the  numerous  family  of 
the  arts— eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping!  What  more  do  you  re- 
ijuirer^ 

**  That  you  order  these  men,  who  fill  the  pass  to  the  outer  door, 
to  fall  back  and  give  us  room.  I  would  take,  in  p<jAce,  these  arm- 
ed men  from  before  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  unused  to  such 
sights.  Before  you  oppose  this  demand,  think  bow  easily  these 
hmj  fellows  could  make  a  way  for  themselves,  against  your  di- 
vided force." 

**  Your  companion,  the  experienced  captain  Manual,  will  tell 
you  that  such  a  manoeuvre  would  be  very  unmilitary,  with  a  su- 
perior body  in  your  rear!'' 

"  I  have  not  leisure,  sir,  for  this  folly,"  cried  the  indignant  Grif- 
fitlu    **  Do  you  refuse  us  an  unmolested  retreat  from  tiie  abbej?^ 

••Ido." 

Griffith  turned,  with  a  look  of  extreme  emotion,  to  the  ladies, 
and  beckoned  them  to  retire,  unable  to  give  utterance  to  his  wishes 
in  words.  After  a  moment  of  deep  silence,  however,  he  once  more 
addressed  Borroughcliffe  in  the  tones  of  conciliation. 

**  If  Manual  and  myself  will  return  to  our  prisons,  and  submit 
to  the  will  of  your  government,"  he  said, "  can  the  rest  of  the  par- 
ty return  to  the  frigate  unmolested?" 

"  They  cannot,"  replied  the  soldier,  who,  perceiving  that  the 
crisis  approached,  was  gradually  losing  his  artificial  deportment 
in  the  interest  of  the  moment  "  You^  and  all  otiiers,  who  willing- 
ly invade  the  peace  of  these  realms,  must  abide  the  issue." 

**  Then  God  protect  the  innocent  and  defend  the  right!" 

•*  Amen,* 

•«  Grive  way,  villains!"  cried  Griffith,  facing  tlie  party  that  held 
the  outer  door;  "  give  way,  or  you  shall  be  riddled  withourpikes!" 

•*  Show  them  your  muzzles,  men!"  shouted  Borroughcliffe; "  but 
pull  no  trigger  till  they  advance.'* 

There  was  an  instant  of  busUe  and  preparation,  in  which  the 
rattling  of  fire  arms,  blended  with  the  suppressed  execrations  and 
threats  of  the  intended  combatants;  and  Cecilia  and  Katharine 
had  both  covered  their  faces  to  veil  the  horrid  sidit  that  was  mo- 
mentarily expected,  when  Alice  Dunscombe  advanced,  boldly, 
between  the  points  of  the  threatening  weapons,  and  spoke  in  a 
voice  that  stayed  the  hands  that  were  already  uplifted. 

•*  Hear  me,  men!  if  men  ye  be,  and  not  demons,  thirsting  for 
«ach  other's  blood;  though  ye  walk  abroad  in  the  semblance  of 
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Um  who  died  that  ye  might  be  elevated  to  the  nmk  of  angelfll 
call  je  this  war?  Ib  thi^  the  glory  that  is  made  to  warm  the  hearts 
of  even  silly  and  confiding  women?  Is  the  peace  of  families  to  be 
destroyed  to  gratify  your  wicked  lust  for  conquest;  and  is  life  to 
be  taken  in  vain»  in  order  that  you  may  boast  of  the  foul  deed  in 
your  wicked  revels!  Fall  back  then,  ye  British  soldiers!  if  ye  be 
worthy  of  that  name,  and  give  passage  to  a  woman;  and  remem- 
ber that  the  first  shot  that  is  fired,  will  be  buried  in  her  bosom!" 

'*  The  men,  thus  enjoined,  shrunk  before  her  commanding  mein» 
and  a  way  was  made  for  her  exit  through  that  very  door  which 
Griffith  had,  in  vain,  solicited  might  be  cleared  for  himself  and 
party.  But  Alice,  instead  of  advancing,  appeared  to  have  suddenly 
lost  the  use  of  those  faculties  which  had  already  effected  so  much. 
Her  figure  seemed  rooted  to  the  spot  where  she  had  spoken,  and 
her  eyes  were  fixed  in  a  settled  gaze  as  if  dwelling  on  some  hor- 
rid object  While  she  yet  stood  in  this  attitude  of  unconscious 
helplessness,  the  door  way  became  again  darkened,  and  the  figure 
of  the  Pilot  was  seen  on  its  threshold,  clad,  as  usual,  in  the  hum- 
ble vestments  of  his  profession,  but  heavily  armed  with  the  wea- 
pons of  naval  war.  For  an  instant,  he  stood  a  silent  spectator  of 
the  scene;  and  then  advanced  calmly,  but  with  searching  eyes, 
into  the  centre  of  the  apartment." 

In  proportion  to  the  lively  interest  with  which  we  observe  the 
progress  of  this  writer,  is  our  regret  that  he  sliould  have  restricted 
the  enjoyment  of  this  production,  by  the  undue  admixture  of  ma- 
ritime occurrences,  detailed  in  the  peculiar  jargon  of  seamen.  To 
such  persons,  all  the  circumstances  to  which  we  allude  and  the 
language  in  which  they  are  described,  present  nothing  new.  They 
are,  moreover,  not  precisely  that  description  of  readers,  whose  ap- 
probation, a  man  of  letters  should  be  ambitious  to  obtain.  Mr.  Coop- 
er has  given  sufficient  evidence  that  he  has  the  means  of  enricn- 
ing  our  native  stock  of  literature  in  this  department,  and  we  cor- 
dially wish  that  he  may  go  on  rejoicing  in  his  course. 

The  following  is  a  monkish  composition,  the  Latin  not  being 
classical.  The  word  Tumba  is  founa  in  no  Roman  author.  The 
Epitaph  runs  thus — 

Hie  jacet,  in  tumba, 
Kosamuodi,  dod  Rosamunda, 
Noo  redolet,  sed  olet, 
Que  redolere  solet. 

The  literal  translation  is:  *'  Here  lies  in  the  Tomb,  the  rose  of 
the  world  not  a  fragrant  rose;  for  she  who  used  to  exhale  perfume, 
now  has  a  disgusting  odour.''  In  English  we  might  say; 

Witbiu  this  dark  and  silent  tomb  repose 

The  bones  of  her  once  styled  the  world's  fair  rose; 

How  chang'd  alas,  is  Rosamond  the  fair 

Tfbose  fragrance  once  perfumed  the  ambient  air. 
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A  SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  REVOLUTION  OF  TUB, 

GREEKS.   . 

We  had  made  some  progress  in  a  trao^latioo,  from  the  Jinntiaire  Univer- 
welle,  of  a  very  animated  account  of  the  present  struggle  of  the  Greeks, 
when  we  met  with  the  following  narrative,  in  the  Botton  Daily  Adver- 
iizer;  which,  being  compiled  from  later  information,  is  more  satisfactory. 
In  laying  it  before  our  readers  we  cannot  but  advert  to  the  cordial  man* 
ner  io  which  the  cause  of  these  suffering  people  has  been  espoused  by  the 
eitisens  of  this  country.  In  (owD-meetings,  at  our  seminaries  cf  leartt** 
ing,  and  even  before  the  holy  altars,  our  sympathy  has  been  loudly  and 
feelingly  expressed.  It  is  peculiarly  incumbent  upon  us  to  cherish  sudv 
sentiments,  since  it  is  for  the  very  principles  which  are  the  foundatioor 
of  our  government  that  the  Greeks  are  contending.  The  ancestors  of 
this  enslaved  race,  when  their  household  fires  had  been  extinguished 
by  the  Persian  invasion,  decreed  that  they  could  only  be  rekindled  from 
the  altar  of  Apollo.  Would  it  be  too  presumptuous  in  us  to  hazard  the 
predictioo,— at  a  period,  when  there  is  not  a  nation  left  in  Europe,  to 
assert  the  cause  of  freedom,~-that  our  country  is  destined  to  become 
^e  Delphos  which  shall  supply  the  sacred  flamed 

In  the  year  1814,  an  association  for  the  pr 
ledge  and  of  general  improvement  in  Greece 
Vienna.    To  this  association  many  distin^uis 
western  Europe,  many  of  the  literati,  particnl 
and  most  of  the  affluent  merchants  and  other  r 
ters  in  Greece  itself,  subscribed  and  contribu 
object  was  avowed.     In  general  none  probably 
Still,  however,  the  views  of  the  most  ardent  ai 
extended  to  the  political  regeneration  of  Gree< 
cence,  which  existed  in  Spain,  France,  Italy,  ai 
the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  and  the  general 
improvement  in  those  countries,  could  not  but 
in  Greece,  from  which  country  about  one  hundred  young  men 
annually  resort  to  the  Universities  of  Western  Europe. 

In  the  year  1820,  the  war  of  the  Porte  against  Ali,  the  power- 
ful and  veteran  Pacha  of  Yanina,  broke  out.  In  this  war  the 
Greeks  took  no  part,  and  Ali,  when  driven  by  the  Turkish  armies 
into  his  strone  hold  of  the  lake  of  Yanina,  took  with  him  more 
than  one  hundred  of  the  most  respectable  Greeks  in  his  domini- 
ons, as  hostages  for  the  quiet  of  the  rest  By  the  end  of  the  year 
1820,  Ali's  armies  had  either  deserted  him  or  been  driven  from 
the  field,  and  he  was  closely  besieged  by  the  Turkish  Pacha,  vvho 
had  been  sent  against  him.  In  this  state  of  things,  ia  the  begin- 
ning of  1821,  the  Greek  Hospodar  of  Wallachia  died.  The  two 
Turkish  provinces,  Wallar-hia  and  Moldavia,  bordering  on  Aus- 
tria and  Russia,  and  wholly  inhabited  by  Christians  of  the  Greek 
faith,  (though  not  of  the  Greek  nation,)  are  governed  by  Greek 
princes  called  Hospodars>  nominated  by  the  Portcj.   This  govern'^ 
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ment  is  guaranteed  to  these  two  provinces  by  several  treaties  be-* 
tween  the  Porte  and  Russia.  On  the  death  of  the  Greek  Hospo- 
dar  of  Wallachia,  in  January,  1891,  before  a  new  one  could^  be 
appointed  at  Constantinople,  Theodore,  a  native  Wallachian, 
gathered  together  sixty  or  seventy  adventurers,  principally  Alba- 
nians— a  kind  of  Turkish  Sunss  found  in  every  part  of  the  em- 
pire— and  with  these  marched  out  of  Bucharest,  the  capital  of 
Wallachia,  calling  on  the  inhabitants  to  revolt  and  procure  the 
redress  of  their  grievances.  It  has  been  said  that  this  revolt  was 
effected  by  the  gold  and  the  emissaries  of  Ali  Pacha.  Theodore 
in  a  short  time  collected  about  fifteen  thousand  men,  without 
plan  or  organization,  who  demanded  a  redress  of  the  grievances 
which  they  suffered  under  their  Greek  governors.  The  Porte  re- 
ceived the  news  of  the  revolt  with  little  concern,  and  despatched 
officers  with  orders  to  suppress  it,  as  one  of  those  hasty  mutinies, 
which  are  freauently  happening  in  all  parts  of  Turkey. 

Meantime,  nowever,  a  more  serious  event  took  place  in  the  ad^ 
jeining  province  of  Moldavia.  On  the  seventii  of  March,  1821,  a 
proclamation  was  found  pasted  up  in  all  the  streets  of  Jassy,  the 
capital  of  Moldavia,  signed  by  Prince  Alexander  Ypsilanti,  cail- 
in<v  upon  the  inhabitants  to  assert  their  liberty,  assuring  them  that 
Prince  Michael  Suzzo,  the  Hospodar  of  Moldavia,  was  in  their 
cause,  and  intimating  that  the  co-operation  of  Russia  misht  be 
hoped. — Alexander  Ypsilanti  is  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  of 
Gi'eece;  his  father  was  Hospodar  of  Wallachia,  and  escaped  to 
Russia,  his  life  being  threatened  by  the  Porte;  Alexander  had  been 
Vacated  in  a  Russian  military  school,  served  and  lost  an  arm  in 
the  Russian  army,  and  at  this  moment  enjoyed  the  rank  of  Major 
General,  in  the  Russian  service.  He  had  been  an  active  member 
of  the  association  alluded  to  above,  and  stood  in  correspondence 
with  the  men  of  most  influence  in  all  parts  of  Greece.  It  wag 
true  that  Prince  Suzzo  was  in  the  secret  of  this  revolt,  although, 
in  the  first  instance,  it  was  against  himself.  Ypsilanti's  procla- 
mation had  a  powerful  effect.  The  people  rose  and  crowded  to  his 
standard,  and  he  was  soon  in  full  march  towards  Wallachia.  On 
the  way,  he  was  joined  by  another  strong  band,  who  had  revolted 
at  the  same  time  at  Galaez,  on  the  Danube,  and  it  may  justly  be 
called  singular  that  these  three  simultaneous  insurrections  were 
wholly  without  concert. 

The  news  of  these  events  produced  a  lively  excitement  at  Odes- 
sa, of  which  a  ^reat  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Greek.  The  weal- 
thy subscribed  m  the  most  liberal  manner,  and  the  young  and  ad- 
venturous crowded  to  the  banner  of  Ypsilanti,  which  was  embla- 
zoned, like  that  of  Constantine,  with  the  Christian  cross,  and  the 
motto  «« in  this  thou  shalt  conquerJ^  Ypsilanti  lost  no  time  in 
sending  an  address  to  the  Russian  emperor,  then  at  Laybach:  and 
the  emperor  lost  as  little  time  in  ordering  Ypsilanti's  name  to  be 
Erased  from  the  iists  of  Ae  Russian  army»  and  directing  the  Kas- 
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WftA  consul  at  Jmsj  to  deBoance  the  revolutioiiarj  proceedingt  is 
the  name  of  the  emperor*  InformatloD  of  theae  measures  was  also 
given  to  the  Porte»  by  the  baron  Strogonoff,  the  Russian  minister 
at  Constantinople.  The  Porte  not  wholly  satisfied,  ordered  a 
aearch  of  all  vessels  passing  to  or  from  the  Black  Sea;  an  order, 
at  which  baron  Strojronofftook  umbrage. 

Bj  this  time  the  rorte  was  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  re* 
volt.  The  lives  of  the  Greeks  at  Constantinople  were  threatened. 
Suzzo  was  outlawed  as  a  traitor,  and  the  Oreek  patriarch,  bj  or- 
der of  the  Porte,  excommunicated  him  and  all  the  Moldavian  re- 
bels.—Meantime,  however,  the  flame  was  spreading.  Alexander 
Tpsilanti  had  his  agents  in  all  the  provinces  of  Greece,  who  re- 
ceived and  propagated  intelli^ce  of  the  events  in  the  two  north- 
eastern provinces.  Preparations  had  been  making  all  winter  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Morea,  and  arms  were  collected  and  coun- 
cils held  bj  Peter  Mavromichalis,  the  Bej  of  the  Mainotes,  and 
his  brave  associates.  At  the  end  of  March  they  had  eight  thou- 
sand men  ready  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  The  news  from  Mddavia 
put  them  in  motion,  and  the  Turks  were  driven  to  the  fortresses 
in  all  the  southern  parts  of  the  Morea.  The  thirtieth  of  March, 
Germanus,  archbishop  of  Patras,  raised  the  standard  of  the  cross^ 
collected  the  peasantry,  and  after  a  skirmishing  warfare  and  many 
mutual  excesses  drove  the  Turks  into  the  citadel  of  Patras.  On 
the  same  day,  the  Messenian  senate  of  Calamata  was  convened; 
proclamations  were  issued,  addressed  to  the  Greeks:  another  to 
the  Turks,  promising  them  protection,  on  condition  of  their  not 
refflsting;  and  others  to  forei^  nations.  Among  the  last  a  procla- 
mation was  addressed,  by  this  body,  in  the  month  of  May,  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  of  which  the  ori|rinal  was  published 
in  a  late  Number  of  the  North  American  Review. 

It  was  highly  favourable  to  the  cause  of  the  patriots  that  Chur- 
shid.  Pacha  of  the  Morea,  the  ablest  Turkish  commander  who  has 
appeared  in  this  war,  was  absent,  besieging  Ali  Pacha  at  Yanina. 
On  hearing  of  the  revolt  in  the  Morea,  he  detached  his  lieutenant, 
Jussuf  Setim,  with  a  considerable  force.  Jussuf  landed  at  Patras, 
pillaged  the  city,  burned  eight  hundred  houses,  and  massacred 
the  Greeks  who  fell  into  his  hands;  without  distinction  of  age  or 
sex.  This  severity  produced  a  happy  effect:  it  roused  many,  who 
had  hitherto  taken  no  part  The  whole  province  was  in  arms. 
Oregt^ry,  a  monk,raneed  the  country  with  a  cross  in  his  hand,  and 
took  post,  with  several  thousand  followers,  at  the  Isthmus  of  Co* 
rinth:  and  in  a  few  days  Attica,  Livadia,  Acarnania,  and  Thessaly 
were  in  open  revolt.  The  features  of  insurrection  were  every 
where  the  same.  After  some  bloody  skirmishes,  the  Turks  were 
every  where  driven  to  tlie  walled  towns,  and  often  to  the  castles 
in  the  towns.  Nor  were  the  islands  behind  the  continent  Hydra, 
Spezzia,  and  Ipsara,  the  three  islands  where  the  navi^ition  of 
Greece  centres,  formed  their  senate,  fitted  out  in  a  short  time  one 
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Iiondred  and  eighty  privateers,  and  swept  the  Tarkish  trade  fraai 
the  Archipelago.  The  single  house  oC  C^itnrioty  fitted  out  thirtj 
small  cruisers.  Bolbina,  A  lady  whose  husband  had  been  put  to 
death  bj  the  Turks,  fitted  out,  at  her  own  expense,  ^Aree  cruisers, 
and  commanded  the  little  squadron  in  person*  These  fleets  raised 
all  the  islands;  kep  tup  a  communication  between  them;  blockaded 
the  ports  where  the  Turks  were  fortified,  and  gave  life  to  the 
patriot  cause,  in  every  quarter. 

While  the  revolution  was  thus  spreadine  in  Greece,  it  was  al* 
most  wholly  crushed  in  Wallachia  and  MoMavia.    When  the  re* 
solutions  of  the  emperor  of  Russia  were  made  known  by  the  Rus- 
sian consul  at  Jassy,  a  counter  revolution  was  effected,  and  prince 
Suzzo  fled  from  the  province.     Ypsilanti  marched  to  Bucharest^ 
but  could  come  to  no  understanding  with  Theodore,  whose  move- 
ment had  been  purely  accidental,  and  who  had  no  sympathy  with 
the  Greeks.  After  four  days'  conference,  they  separated.  Turkish 
armies  entered  Wallachia;  Theodore  tried  to  make  terms  with 
one  of  the  Pachas.    His  overtures  were  rejected,  and  he  then, 
deseKed  by  most  of  his  folloivers,fled  to  Ypsilanti.  Ypsilanti  put 
him  under  arrest,  tried  him  by  court-martial,  and  shot  him- — ^These 
events  brought  dissentions  into  his  way,  and  prepared  for  an  in- 
auspicious result — Meantime,  the  rage  of  the  Turks  at  Constan- 
tinople was  rabed  to  the  highest,  by  the  news  which  poured  in  from 
all  quarters.  The  Grand  Yizier  was  displaced  for  want  of  energy, 
and  Benderli-Ali-Pacha,  then  in  Asia,  was  called  to  the  post 
Benderii,  with  a  host  of  Asiatic  Turks,  put  himself  in  motion; 
on  the  twenty-first  of  April  he  entered  Constantinople.  The  next 
day  was  Easter,  the  ereat  festival  of  the  Greek  church;  and  on 
that  day,  the  patriarch  Gregory  was  torn  from  the  altar,  where  he 
was  officiating,  and  huns  at  tlie  door  of  the  patriarchal  palace. 
His  crime  was  **  having  Known  and  not  having  suppressed  the  re- 
bellion in  the  Morea."    His  body  was  dragged  about  the  streets 
by  Jews,  and  thrown  into  the  Bosphorus.    On  the  same  day,  the 
bishop  of  Ephesus  etnd  two  other  prelates,  and  some  of  the  most 
considerable  Greeks,  were  hung  from  the  windows  of  their  houses. 
In  ten  days  the  new  Grand  yizier  was  deposed  and  banished;  but 
by  the  clamour  of  the  populace  his  banishment  was  convmnted  into 
decapitation.    A  deputation  of  three  Janissaries  was  admitted  to 
a  permanent  seat  in  the  divan,  and  the  whole  male  population  of 
the  Ottoman  empire  called  upon,  by  solemn  pi-oclamation  of  the 
sultan,  "to  relinquish  the  life  of  the  cities,  to  mount,  to  resume 
the  life  of  the  field,  the  life  of  their  ancestors." 

Witnessing  the  march  of  troops  to  Wallachia  and  Moldavia, 
contrary  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties  between  Russia  and 
the  Porte; — the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  Christians;  the  de- 
struc^on  of  churches,  and  the  muroerof  the  patriarch,  the  Rus- 
sian minister  remonstrated  warmly  with  the  Porte,  and  demanded 
satisfacticm.  The  replies  of  the  Reis  Efiendi  were  unsatiafactDry; 
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iwtm  fltrog^off  repeated  then,  allowu^  the  Porte  ekM  iiM  to 
replj;  no  replj  was  returned,  and  the  minister  departea  from  Uon- 
stantiBople.  On  the  day  of  his  departure,  an  answer  was  sent 
him  by  me  Reis  Effendi,  dated  back  on  the  last  of  the  eight  days. 
BaroD  Strogonoff  refused  to  open  it,  but  sent  it  to  his  court  at  St. 
Petersburgh.  Thus  the  ne«^iation  was  hereafter  carried  on  be- 
tween Constantinople  and  Petersbuigh,  with  extreme  delay— the 
Turks  gained  time,  and  on  tiiis,  as  on  every  other  point,  they  mani- 
festiy  outgeneralled  the  Russian  minister.  The  difficulty  was, 
that  Austria  and  England  would  not  permit  Russia  Xq  engage  in  a 
war.  The  Russians  collected  an  army  of  one  himdred  aM  fifty 
thousand  men  in  Bessarabia,  a  province  separated  from  Moldavia 
by  the  river  Pruth,  and  here  their  interference  ended.  The  Turk- 
iSk  armies  in  Wallachia  met  and  destroyed  that  of  Ypilanti,  on 
the  nineteenth  of  June,  and  Ypsilanti  himself  escaped  with  diffi- 
culty into  the  Austrian  territory,  where  he  was  immediately  seiz- 
ed and  throvm  into  the  castle  of  MontgatXt  and  is  there  canjined 
to  this  day.  But  though  all  regular  insurrection  was  thus  crushed, 
the  dispersed  partisans  of  Ypsilanti,  brigands  stgnulated  by  AJi 
Pacha,  adventurers  of  all  kinds,  profited  of  the  state  of  the 
provinces,  kept  up  a  warfare  from  the  mountains,  and  gave  full 
employment  the  rest  of  the  season,  to  a  Turkish  army  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  men« 

In  now  turning  our  attention  to  the  incidents  of  the  war  in 
Greece,  a  very  imperfect  sketch  only  can  be  made.  The  revolt 
having  simultaneously  taken  place,  in  four  or  five  different  pro* 
▼inces,it  was  obviously  impossiote  for  Churshid,  who  commanded 
in  chief,  in  Roumelia,  to  undertake  any  one  powerful  expedition, 
especiallv  as  he  had  the  si^  of  All  Pacha  to  press.  He,  howev- 
er, detached  or  raised  four  different  corps  to  act  respectively  in 
the  Morea,  Acamania,  Livadia,  and  Thessaly,  and  if  possible 
form  a  junction  in  the  Morea.  The  history  of  the  campaign  will 
therefore  be  briefly  told  by  saying,  that  each  of  these  Turkish 
corpii  desarm^es  was  fully  occupied  in  sustaining  itself  during 
the  summer  against  the  bodies  of  revolutionists  in  the  different 
provinces,  who  began  the  war  with  clubs  and  forks,  and  before  the 
season  was  closed  were  well  armed  with  guns  and  sabres,  the 
fruits  of  their  victories. 

The  navml  war  was  conducted  with  great  spirit.  The  Capudan 
Pacha  or  chief  admiral  was  very  late  out  of  the  Dardanelles, 
and  the  Greeks  succeeded  in  destroying  a  ship  ot  the  line,  which 
they  decoyed  into  an  exposed  position,  and  the  Capudan-bey  per- 
ished with  this  vessel.  Emboldened  by  this  success,  tiiey  attempt- 
ed to  brinff  off  the  Greek  poj^ulation  of  Haivali,  a  very  flourishing 
town  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  with  a  collie  librai-y,  ana  population 
of  thirty-six  thousand.  The  Turks  resisted  the  Grecian  fleet,  a 
general  conflict  ensued,  and  the  whole  town  was  wholly  destroyed. 
The  enterprise  waa  priicipaUy  coiidttct«ri  by  the  Samians,who 
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led  the  way  in  the  reirolt  of  the  isles  on  this  quarter.  Great  ex^ 
cesses  were  committed  on  the  Christians  at  8ro7nia»  at  Ihe  tidings 
of  thdse  events;  and  fifty  Greeks  were  taken  out  of  a  Russian 
vessel  in  the  port  of  Smyrna  and  hung  on  the  shore.  After  these 
events,  the  Capudan  Pacha  left  the  Dardanelles,  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  bringing  the  Grecian  fleet  to  action.  The  operations  of 
'ttie  Turkish  admiral  were  confined  to  tiirowing  supplies  into  the 
fortresses  of  the  Morea  and  such  of  the  bles  as  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Turks. 

As  the  news  of  the  Grecian  revolution  spread  in  Europe,  not 
only  supplier  of  all  descriptions  poured  in,  from  Rurope,  but 
^unteers  crowded  to  the  standard  of  liberty.  The  sons  of  Greece, 
especially*  in  this  hour  of  evil,  resorted  to  their  native  land. 
Among  them  came  Demetrius  Ypsilanti,  the  brother  of  Alexan* 
der,  also  in  the  Russian  service.  Though  but  twenty-two  years 
of  ace,  he  was  acknowledged  by  the  senate  of  the  Morea  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  in  this  capacity  issued  his  proclamations  to 
the  whole  Grecian  race,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  July.  But  the 
•dwant  of  discipline  and  subordination,  and  means  of  allkinds,  was 
a  great  obstacle  to  the  achievement  of  any  important  enterprise. 

Ardor  and  desperation,  however,  supplied  tne  place  of  all  other 
resources.  On  the  third  of  August,  the  important  fortress  of  Mo- 
zembasia  surrendered,  and  about  the  same  time  that  of  Navatino. 
In  both  these  cases,  the  Greek  bands,  exasperated  by  the  long  op- 
pression they  had  endured,  and  by  the  murder  of  their  patriarch, 
committed  some  excesses  on  the  Turkish  prisoners.  Ypsilanti, 
unable  to  restrain  his  troops,  declared,  that  unless  full  power  were 
given  him  by  an  assembly  of  all  Greece  to  enforce  his  orders,  he 
would  retire  from  the  cause.  This  firm  step  produced  a  general 
conference  of  deputies,  by  whom  it  was  resolved  to  call  a  conven- 
tion of  seventy  members  to  form  a  constitution.  Meantime 
Tpsilanti  and  the  other  commanders  received  full  authority  to 
execute  their  orders. 

In  Epirus,  Churschid  was  still  confined  at  Yanina.  In  Mace- 
donia, Cassandra  was  sacked  by  the  Turks,  and  a  fririitfnl  camase 
of  the  unarmed  inhabitants  ensued.  In  Thessaly,  Ulysses,  lately 
a  partisan  in  the  service  of  Ali  Pacha,  gained  several  victories  in 
the  defiles  of  the  mountains,  where  he  was  posted,  particularly  at 
Thermopylfle.  In  Attica,  Athene  was  taken  by  tlie  patriots;  and 
in  the  Morea,  after  a  hard-pressed  siege,  Tripolizza,  the  capital 
of  the  province,  a  strone  walled  town,  was  taken  by  assault.  To 
Tripolizza,  the  principal  Turkish  population,  with  all  the  move- 
able wealth  of  tiie  province,  had  ned,  taking  with  them  eifi;hty 
hostages,  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Greek  inhabitants.  These 
hostages  were  all  murdered  in  the  beginning  of  the  sieee.  Exas- 
perated by  this,  on  the  moment  of  entering  the  city,  %e  Greeks 
put  to  the  swond  every  Turk  they  met,  and  were  guilty  of  a  car- 
nage, which  cannot  but  be  condemned.    The  person  of  the  com** 
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mandant,  the  Bey  of  Corinth,  and  the  Harem  of  Charshid  Pacha, 
were  spared.  Snortly  after  this  great  victory,  the  citadel  of  Co- 
rinth capitulated.  In  the  month  of  October,  the  Capudan  Pacha, 
having  formed  a  junction  with  the  Egyptian  and  Algerine  fleets, 
entered  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  and  took  thirty  sail  of  small  Greek 
▼es^ls  out  of  a  port  near  Delphi,  and  this  was  the  only  exploit 
of  the  Ottoman  navy  this  year;  though  the  Turks  have  several 
three-deckers  and  seventy-fours  equal  to  any  ships  in  the  world. 
Ali  Pacha  held  out  to  the  close  of  the  year,  but  was  very  hard 
pressed;  yet  as  he  grew  weaker  a  new  enemy  started  up  on  the 
iipposite  quarter,  in  the  Persians,  who  made  work  for  a  Turkish 
army  in  the  east.  The  Grecian  congress  assembleil  in  November, 
and  in  six  weeks  completed  their  work,  and  published  their  con- 
stitution the  first  day  of  the  new  year. 

In  the  sketch  of  the  year  1821,  it  was  observed  that  the  Gre- 
cian deputies  assembled  at  Epidaurus  to  form  a  constitution,  dis- 
chargee! this  duty,  and  published  the  constitution  January  1st, 
(12th,  >.  S.)  1821.  Prince  Alexander  Mavrocordato,  a  patriotic 
Grreek  of  Constantinople,  who,  with  great  personal  sacrifices,  had 
embarked  in  the  cause  from  the  first  moment,  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  executive  council  of  five,  in  which  body  all  the  execu- 
tive powers  of  the  state  are  invested.  Three  printing  presses 
were  soon  established,  a  newspaper  published,  money  coined,  and 
a  sysfem  of  internal  and  external  duties,  adapted  to  the  exigen- 
ces of  the  moment,  organized.  The  constitution  was  every  where 
received  with  joy. 

At  the  same  time  an  event  happened  in  the  north  of  Greece, 
tiutt  cast  a  shade  over  this  prospect  All  Pacha«  after  sustaining 
a  siege  of  nearly  two  years  in  his  castle  at  Ya(iina,  was  at  length 
betraved  into  a  surrender  of  himself  to  Churshid  Pacha,  in  the 
month  of  January,  and  on  the  fifth  of  February  he  was  put  to 
death.  By  this  event,  the  army  of  Churshid  was  left  at  liberty  to 
make  a  descent  on  southern  Greece;  and  the  Greeks  seemed  to  be 
left  single-handed  to  sustain  the  encounter.  The  Turkish  plan 
of  operations  was  the  following: — That  Churshid,  with  all  the 
forces  which  he  could  collect  from  Albania,  Thessaly,  and  Mace* 
donia,  should  traverse  Thessaly,  cross  Parnassus  into  Livadia, 
and  thence  move  by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth;  while  the  Ottoman 
fleet,  in  two  divisions,  was  to  land  powerful  reinforcements  at 
Patras,  which  were  to  form  a  junction  with  Churshid  at  Corinth, 
whence  the  combined  army  was  to  reconauer  the  Morea.  This  well 
devised  plan  was,  however,  unsuccessful  in  all  its  parts.  Though 
the  death  of  Ali  Pacha  in  the  beginning  of  February  left  Chur- 
shid at  liberty,  the  Montenegrins  in  the  north  of  Albania  revolted, 
and  liie  Pacha  of  Scutari  being  kept  at  home  to  watch  them,  could 
not  afford  the  expected  aid  to  Churshid.  In  Macedonia,  a  general 
risine  of  the  Greek  peasantry  took  place,  and  the  Pacha  of  Salo- 
nichC  from  whom  reinforcements  were  also  expected,  was  besieg- 
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ed  in  his  capital.  Besides  this»  tiie  passes  of  the  Parnassos*  pv^ 
ticularlj  Thermopjl»,  were  occupied  by  strone  and  actiYO 
guerilla  bands,  under  Ulysses  and  other  partizan  chiefs,  and  pre- 
sented a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  an  army.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  iGjrst  division  of  the  Ottoman  fleet  landed  a  force 
in  the  beginning  of  March  at  Patras,  Churshid,  who  was  to  hare 
joined  them  at  Corinth,  had  not  yet  broken  up  from  his  camp  at 
lanina.  The  force  thus  landed,  being  wholly  unsupported,  was 
attacked  with  impetuosity  by  Colocottoni,  the  Greek  general  be- 
sieging Patras;  and  the  Turks,  instead  of  forcing  the  Greeks  te 
raise  the  sie^,  were  compelled,  with  great  loss,  to  take  refuge 
themseWes  within  the  walls  of  the  city. 

After  having  landed  these  troops,  the  Ottomiui  squadron  sailed 
foi  Alexandria  in  Egypt*  in  order  to  effect  a  junction  with  the 
fleets  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  with  those  of  Tunis  and 
Algiers.  ITie  Greek  squadron,  however,  hung  close  upon  the 
Turkish,  and  in  a  severe  action  off  Zante,  destroyed  thirty -five 
transport  vessels. — In  the  moment  of  arriving  in  the  port  of  Al- 
exandria, the  Turkish  fleet  was  much  damaged  by  a  tempest,  in 
which  several  vessels  were  driven  on  shore  and  others  suna.  As 
soon  as  the  contingent  of  Tunis  and  of  Algiers  had  arrived,  and 
that  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  was  ready,  the  combined  squadron 
sailed  for  the  Archipelago,  throwing  supplies  and  landing  troops, 
by  the  way,  in  the  islands  of  Cyprus  and  Candia,  in  the  latter  of 
which  the  Turks  were  shut  up  in  the  fortress  of  Canel,  and  one 
or  two  other  strons  holds.  Having  effected  this  object,  the  Turk- 
ish fleet  awaited  the  second  division  of  their  navy,  under  the  Ca- 
pudan  Pacha,  who  had  not  yet  left  the  Dardanelles.  ^ 

Meantime  the  most  tragical  event  in  the  war  took  place.  The 
island  of  Scio,  whose  population  was  rated  from  120,000  to 
150,000,  had  enjoyed  privileges,  beyond  almost  every  part  of 
Grecian  Turkey.  It  was  a  domain  of  the  Sultana  Valideh,  was 
lightly  taxed,  had  but  few  Turks  in  proportion  to  its  Greek  popu- 
lation; had  a  college,  where  four  hundred  young  men  received 
their  education;  a  library  of  ten  thousand  volumes;  a  printing 
press,  and  a  very  extensive  and  successful  trade.  Thus  prosper- 
ous, the  Sciotes  had  taken  nopart  in  the  revolution,  when  it  burst 
forth  in  almost  every  part  of  Greece,  the  last  year.    The  Turkish 

governor  of  the  castle,  however,  thought  it  prudent  to  take  ninety- 
ve  of  the  principal  inhabitants  as  hostages,  of  whom  ten  were 
sent  to  Constantinople,  and  ten  were  connned  in  the  castle.  This 
measure  produced  some  alarm,  and  several  of  the  Sciotes  fled  to 
the  neighbouring  islands,  particularly  to  Samos.  In  the  month 
of  March  of  tiiis  year,  (1822,)  a  party  of  Samians,  joined  by  these 
fugitives,  landed  on  Scio,  and  raised  the  standard  of  independence. 
The  peasantry  joined  them  en  masse.  They  marched  without  re- 
sistance to  the  city;  the  Turks  were  driven  into  the  castle,  which 
the  Greeks  immediately  began  to  cannonade.    News  of  this  re* 
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folt  WM  conrnitmicaied  without  delay  to  the  Turkish  squadron* 
which  bj  this  time  had  been  joined  by  the  Capudan  Paclm.  On 
the  eleventh  of  April,  the  Ottoman  fleet  appeared  before  Scio, 
and  landed  fifteen  thousand  men.  The  Greeks  of  course  had 
nothing  to  oppose  to  this  ibrce.  Thej  sustained,  however,  a  mur- 
derous conflict  lor  some  time,  between  the  Turks  who  landed 
aad  tho^e  of  the  castle  .who  made  a  sortie,  but  were  at  length 
driven  to  the  mountains.  The  Turkish  ariny  now  entered  me 
city,  and  an  indiscriminate  massacre  bej^n.  The  city  was  soon 
en  fire,  and  murder  and  rapine  prevailed  till  the  sixteenth,  by 
which  time  the  city  was  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  sale  of  prisoners 
then  commenced,  and  many  tnousands,  particularly  females,  who 
bad  been  bred  up  in  competence,  and  some  in  luxury,  were  sold 
w&  slaves.  It  has  been  asserted  on  good  authority,  that  this  was 
the  fate  of  thirty  thousand.  Some  anecdotes  of  uncommon  sav- 
aseness  are  related  in  the  French  Moniteur^  on  the  authority  of 
aletter from  Scio,  apparently  written  by  the  French  consul,  to 
whose  courage  and  humanity  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  es^ 
caped  owed  their  lives.  Seven  hundred  prisoners  had  fallen  into 
fte  possession  o£jbiro  Turkish  regiments,  that  quarrelled  as  to  the 
partition  of  their  captives.  The  Turks  were  about  to  proceed  to 
violence  among  themselves,  when  some  one  proposed  to  preserve 
tbe  peace  by  shobting  the  whole  seven  hundred  in  cold  blood» 
whim  was  Bccotdinglv  done*  A  considerable  number,  who  had 
escaped  the  first  slaughter,  reduced  by  famine,  submitted  at  dis- 
cretion to  the  Tnrks.  Of  these,  thirty-five  of  the  most  respecta- 
ble were  sent  ky  the  Capudan  Pacha  on  board  his  ship,  and  eight 
hundred  others  sent  to  the  castle,  till  their  lot  should  be  decided. 
On  the  fifteenth  of  May,  a  month  after  the  cessation  of  every 
iking  like  resistance,  not  to  say  life,  in  6do,  these  thirty-five  were 
fcvBg  at  the  yard  arm,  on  board  the  admiral's  ship,  and  in  reply 
to  tms,  as  a  signal,  the  eighty-five  ori^nal  hostages  were  hung 
from  the  battlements  of  the  castle,  and  the  eight  hundred  stran* 

£ed  in  its  courts.  The  streets  of  Scio  were  so  encumbered  with 
»id,  -whom  tiiere  was  no  one  to  bury,  no  one  to  remove,  that  the 
Sews  of  Smyrna  were  ordered  over  to  throw  them  into  the  sea* 
For  their  payment,  they  were  permitted  to  glean  the  plunder  of 
fte  city,  ana  brought  back  witn  them  the  copper  kitchen  utensils 
ii  thousands  of  desolate  hearths,  of  which  a  quantity  bought  as 
old  copper  in  the  stalls  of  Smyrna  has  been  seen  on  the  wharves  in 
the  town  of  Boston.  There  are  also  now  in  this  town  two  children, 
who  fled  from  the  horrors  of  that  day  to  the  mountains,  and  having 
escaped  to  Malta,  were  sent  out  by  our  missionaries  to  the  bene- 
volent care  of  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society  in  this  country. 
When  the  news  of  these  events  reached  Constantinople,  the  ten 
other  hostages,  notwithstanding  Hie  interference  of  lord  Strand- 
ford,  the  Bntish  minister,  were  also  stt*angled.  When  this  intcj- 
ligence  reached  England,  some  Mends  of  nberty  and  humanity  In 
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both  houses  of  parliament  made  the  murder  of  the  hostaees  a 
matter  of  inquiry.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  Mr.  Wiiberforcc 
appealed  to  lord  Castlereagh,  to  put  a  stop  to  such  horrors.  The 
minister  replied,  that  "  the  gentlemen  could  not  be  so  quixotic* 
as  to  wish  him  to  interfere  in  the  internal  administration  of  the 
Turkish  empire."  But  if  the  British  and  other  powerful  cabinets 
do  actually  uphold  a  decayed  barbarous  empire,  do  they  not  take 
upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  its  innuman  actsr 

No  success,  however  brilliant,  could  be  considered  as  a  compen- 
sation for  the  destruction  of  a  spot  like  Scio.  The  Greeks,  how- 
ever, had  soon  an  opportuni^  of  striking  a  salutary  terror  into 
their  oppressors.  The  gallant  flotillas  of  I^dra,  Spezzia,  and  Ip- 
Sara,  crowded  about  the  shores  of  Scio,  and  notwithstanding  the 
advanced  period  of  the  season,  made  it  unsafe  for  the  Capudan 
Pacha  to  traverse  the  sea  to  the  Morea,  where  he  had  been  so 
long  expected.  At  length,  on  tlie  tenth  of  June,  a  gallant  company 
of  Ispariots,  having  prepared  two  fire  ships  took  advantage  of  the 
evening,  sailed  into  the  midst  ofH|he  Turkish  squadron,  and  aim- 
ing at  3ie  admiral's  vessel,  and  anomer  of  the  largest  three-deck- 
ers in  the  squadron,  grappled  to  them.'^*9lliii|jfett|(|^1's  was  sooa  on 
fire-  No  Turkish  commander's  head  sitS"  firmly  on  his  shoulders 
after  a  surprise  like  this,  and  the  Capudan  Pacha  refused  to  escape 
from  his  buKtbg  vessel.  His  officers  forced  him  into  a  boat;  mit 
he  was  soon  crushed  by  the  falling  of  a  spar  from  the  colossal 
vessel  which  had  just  blown  up.  Her  crew  of  more  than  a  thou- 
sand perished.  The  Capudan  Pacha  was  larded  on  the  island,  he 
had  so  lately  drenched  in  bluod,  and  expired  in  a  few  hours. 

The  news  of  this  event  produced  a  great  commotion  at  the  capi* 
tal,  where  the  elation  felt  at  the  pacific  prospect  of  affairs  with 
Russia  gave  new  ferocitj  to  the  feelings  produced  by  the  destruc!- 
tion  of  the  admiral's  ship.  Constantinople  was  already  distracted 
with  the  feuds  existing  in  the  divan,  where  Halet  Effendi,  an  in- 
triguing favourite  of  the  Sultan,  was  extremely  unpopular  witii 
the  other  high  officers,  and  odious  to  the  Janissaries.  To  hold  the 
latter  in  check,  the  Porte  had  found  it  necessary  to  keep  a  very 
strong  body  of  Asiatic  troops  from  the  north  eastern  provinces  oi 
the  empire',  encamped  on  tne  Bosphorus.  Notwithstanding  this 
precaution,  toward  the  close  of  July,  the  Janissaries  broke  out  into 
open  revolt,  and  Ibrahim  Pacha,  with  his  Asiatic  host,  was  called 
into  the  field  against  them.  A  furious  contest  raged  for  some 
time  in  the  suburbs  and  streets  of  Constantinople;  and  the  aveng-* 
ing  ansel  of  the  Greeks  caused  the  scimetar  of  their  oppressors 
to  drink  deep  of  Ottoman  blood.  Many  of  the  Janissanes  were 
killed  in  arras;  more  w^re  taken  prisoners.  For  these  last  the  gal- 
lows was  too  slow,  and  the  place  of  execution  too  far.  Ihey  were 
tied  together  in  ganes,  and  thrown  into  the  Bosphorus. 

After  some  ijartial  actions  in  Epirus  and  Thessalj,  in  which, 
though  the  Turks  kept  the  field  by  force  of  supenor  numbers^ 
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ttej  were  neTerthtlesd  detained  and  harassed  till  near  the  end 
0f  JuXjy  Churslud,  infornied  of  the  appearance  of  the  combined 
Turkish  fleet*  io  the  Ionian  ^a,  moved  downward  toward  the 
Morea.  The  Crreeks  had  nothing  to  oppose  to  this  concentrated 
movement.  No  small  portion  of  tSeir  troops  were  occupied  either 
in  garrisoning  the  strong  holds  in  their  own  possession,  or  in  in- 
vesting those  of  the  Turks;  the  landine  of  a  powerful  force  at 
Patras  produced  a  necessarjr  division  in  their  army,  and  Churshid 
was  accordingly  able  to  penetrate  Livadia  and  the  Isthmus,  and 
enter  the  Morea.  Corinth  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks— the 
fjrreeks  raised  the  siege  of  Patras,  and  retreated  with  precipitation, 
and  the  Smyrna  Spectator  and  the  Austrian  Observer  began  to 
sing  p«an8  over  the  ruins  of  the  cause  of  Greece.  Till  the  mid- 
dle 01  August,  the  condition  of  the  patriots  might  indeed  be  con- 
sidered as  desperate;  for  in  addition  to  all  tneir  other  daneeni 
were  those,  which  arose  from  discord  in  their  own  councils.  But 
the  extremity  of  danger,  to  which  they  were  exposed,  awakened 
them  to  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  union,  if  indeed  the  rumours 
of  their  dissentions  are  not  like  a  thousand  other  reports  to  their 
discredit,  to  be  reckoned  among  the  fabrications  of  tneir  enemies. 
The  Turkish  army  was  able  to  penetrate  no  further  than  Argos. 
There  they  were  met  and  vanquished  by  the  Grecian  forces,  and 
the  Turkish  commander,  the  lieutenant  of  Churshid,  was  among 
the  slain.  From  this  moment,  affairs  wore  a  totally  different  as- 
pect. The  mountaineers,  who  had  supported  the  cause  of  libertv 
during  the  whole  summer,  in  the  environs  of  Thessaly,  though 
^.  unable  to  stop  the  march  of  Churshid,  were  in  full  motion  from 
>|^the  time  that  he  bad  crossed  into  Livadia.  To  protect  the  import- 
'^hnt  city  of  Larissa  and  other  strong  towns  in  Thessaly,  Churshid 
was  soon  obliged  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  from  the  Morea.  Scarce 
was  this  retrograde  movement  known,  than  the  Albanians  in  his 
army— a  race  that  attaches  itself  to  success— deserted  his  stand* 
ards  by  thousands,  and  this  terrible  chief,  who  had  marched  down 
on  Corinth  six  weeks  before  as  an  irresistible  conqueror,  was 
scarcely  able  to  cut  his  way  back  to  Thessaly.  Here  for  three 
months  he  was  employed  in  collecting  the  wrecks  of  his  army, 
scattered  in  this  long  meditated  and  most  fruitless  campai^,  till 
the  year  closed  upon  him  in  a  manner,  which  he  hardly  anticipat- 
ed, when,  at  its  faN^ginning,  he  betrayed  Ali  Pacha  into  the  assas- 
sin's hand. 

The  important  islands  of  Cyprus  and  Candia  were  the  scene 
of  renewed  carnage  and  of  hard  struggles,  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  but  the  limits  of  a  newspaper  do  not  permit  us  io  enter  into 
a  detail  of  them.  In  Cyprus  the  Turkish  population  being  to  the 
Greek  as  three  to  one,  it  was  wholly  out  oi  the  power  of  the  lat- 
ter to  make  any  vigorous  resistance.  The  Christians  were  accord- 
uigly  massacred  en  masse.  The  English  Annual  Register,  an 
autliority  by  no  means  partial  to  the  revolutionary  cause,  states 
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that  in  the  three  cities  of  Baffi>,  Amatkus,  and  Faaiafusta,  in  €jr« 
prus,  25,000  Greeks  were  massacred;  that  seventj-rour  villages, 
with  a  population  of  18,000  souls  were  desolated,  and  that  not  a 
Christian  church  was  left  standing  in  the  space  of  forty  square 
leagues.  In  Candia»  the  Christians  gained  ground,  and  the  Turks 
were  kept  confined  to  their  fortress. 

The  ppvinces  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  became  compara*> 
tivelj  tranquil  in  the  course  of  this  year.  All  prospect  of  a  war 
with  the  Russian  emperor  disappeared,  although  corps  of  obser- 
vation remained  in  Bessarabia,  the  Russian  forces  were  mostly 
withdrawn,  and  in  the  same  degree  the  provinces  were  evacuatra 
by  tlie  Turks.  In  the  course  of  ihe  summer  two  native  boyards 
were  named  Hospodars,  Ghiki  for  Wallachia,  and  Stourdxa  for 
Moldavia,  and  the  forms  of  civil  government  were  reestablished* 
Then,  however,  began  the  second  most  terrible  season  of  an  un* 
successfnl  revolution,  the  horrors  of  what  is  modt  falsely  called  an 
amnesty;  when  every  thing  is  remembered,  every  thing  is  raked 
np,  and  every  thing  cooly  and  deliberately  punished*  Luckily^ 
the  Turkish  lictors  began  too  soon,  and  the  greater  part  of  those, 
who  had  fled  to  the  Austrian  territory,  preferred  to  stay  there, 
inhospitably  as  they  were  treated,  to  incurring  tiie  hazard  of  a 
Turkish  amnesty.  In  appointing  native  boyards  to  the  dignity 
of  Hospodar,  the  Porte  declared  its  purpose  of  never  again  rais- 
injt  a  Greek  to  that  di^ty. 

^  Ideantime  the  Grecian  marine  was  raising  itself  to  a  glory  des* 
ttned,  we  trust,  to. outlive  the  memory  of  the  Ottoman  mrone* 
The  Oapudan  Paoha,  who  was  appointed  after  the  destruction  by 
the  fire  ships  off  Scio,  died,  in  a  few  days,  of  the  plague.  A  third 
for  this  year  was  accordingly  named,  and  under  him  the  Ottoman 
squadron  made  sail  for  the  Dardanelles.  The  Grecian  fleet  pur- 
sued it  as  far  as  Tenedos,  where  the  Capudan  Pacha  came  to  an- 
chor, till  he  could  receive  from  Constantinople  the  firman  per^ 
mitting  him  to  pass  the  Dardanelles.  This  piece  of  etiquette  cost 
the  admiral  dear.  He  would  have  done  better,  as  our  captain 
Bainbridge  did,  to  give  the  commandant  at  Chanakalessi  a  roar> 
ing  salute  and  pass  on.  under  cover  of  the  smoke.  While  the 
Capudan  Pacha  was  at  anchor  between  Tenedos  and  the  coast  of 
Troy,  the  same  gallant  Ipsanots,  who  had  destroyed  the  admiral's 
ship  ofi^  Scio,  claimed  the  privilege  of  repeating  the  attempt.  At 
seven  o^clock  in  the  evening,  they  sailed  in  two  fireships,  dis^ 
guised  as  Turkish  vessels,  and  seemingly  chased  uy  the  Grecian 
cruisers.  The  fireships  accordingly  were  allowea  to  apprsttdk 
When  their  character  could  no  longer  be  concealed,  diey  fastened 
upon  the  admiral  and  another  ship  of  the  line,  and  so  resohite 
were  the  brave  Greeks  to  eflfect  their  object,  that  their  leader 
threw  in  live  coals  with  his  bare  hands  into  the  fireship,  which  had 
granpled  to  the  admiral,  to  set  it  on  fire  the  sooner.  It  shortly 
exploded,  and  ahnost  all  the  crew  were  destroyed.  Whether  the 
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CttftoAvi  P^icfaa  escaped  is  mieertaiii.  Most  of  ti^  tccosntt  assert 
that  he  perilled:  some  that  he  escaped,  but  was  immediately  dis« 
placed  OD  his  arriral  at  Constantinople.  Not  one  Greek  perished 
in  this  or  the  similar  exploit  in  Jnne. 

This  erent,  and  a  decree  <»dering  all  plate  and  jewels  to  be 
brought  to  the  treasury,  raised  a  revolt  at  Constantinople.  Fires 
were  continually  occurrinr  of  the  most  destructive  character,  the 
Janissaries  rose  in  a  body,  till  at  last  the  sultan  was  forcied  to 
yietd,  and  Halet  was  deposed.  As  the  Janissaries  still  clamoured, 
his  head  was  taken,  but  out  of  tenderness  to  the  sultan's  feelings, 
instead  of  nailing  it  to  the  gates  of  the  sersglio,  it  was  exposed 
in  a  silver  plate.  As  Churshid  had  been  an  officer  in  high  stand* 
2Dg  with  Halet,  as  he  was  unsuccessful  in  the  campaign,  and  as 
he  was  reputed  to  have  sequestered  to  his  own  use  a  part  of  the 
treasures  of  Ali  Pacha,  an  officer  was  sent  down  to  Larissa  to 
hint,  with  a  bowstring.  Such  was  the  end  of  the  best  general  in 
the  Ottoman  service;  who  had  been  selected  to  carry  on  the  war 
with  Ali  Pacha,  and  who  alone,  of  all  the  Turkish  generals  who 
have  appeared  in  this  war, displayed  the  requisite  energy,  patience, 
and  wanness  for  such  a  service*  We  forgot  to  observe  that,  in  the 
course  of  this  year,  the  Christian  hostages,  which  Ali  Pacha  had 
takon  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  kept  confined  in  an  island 
in  the  lake  of  Yanina  were  exchanged  by  Churshid  for  his  harem, 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  ^e  Greeks  at  the  capture  of  Tripo- 
lizz^  In  the  course  of  this  year,  Athens,  and  at  the  end  of  it, 
Napoli  de  Romani,  the  most  important  fortress  in  Greece,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Greeks.  More  than  four  hundred  pieces  of  can- 
non were  mounted  in  the  latter. 

The  accounts,  which  we  have  from  Greece,  for  the  year  1823 
come  down  only  to  the  beginning  of  September;  but  they  bring 
the  campaign  by  land  to  a  close.  It  is  not  probable  from  the  po- 
sition in  which  these  accounts  leave  the  Turkish  armies,  that  any 
further  attempt  to  take  the  field  in  force  will  be  made  this  year. 
At  sea,  it  is  probable  we  shall  yet  receive  interesting  accounts  of 
attempts,  if  not  of  successes,  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  the  Turks  were  re- 
duced, in  the  Morea,  to  the  four  fortresses  of  Corou,  and  Mod«p, 
(which  are  insignificant,)  Patras,  and  the  castle  of  Corinth,  which 
are  important.  When  the  army  of  Churshid,  the  commander-in- 
chief,  entered  the  Morea,  the  last  year,  a  very  powerful  Turkish 
garrison  was  thrown  into  the  castle  of  Corintn,  which  stands  on 
a  lofty  hill,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  the  town. 
Finding  their  numbers  too  great  for  this  confined  position,  and 
wholly  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, a  considerable  part  of  the  Turkish  garrison  made  an  attempt 
to  cut  their  way  to  Fatras*  They  were  surprised  in  a  defile,  about 
half  way  between  the  two  places,  and  refusing  the  terms  of  ca- 
pitulation oflfered  them,  they  were  wholly  destroyed.  At  a  subset- 
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qnent  period  an  aitefcnpt  was  made  to  throw  sapriies  into  the  for- 
^M,  previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  Turkish  fleet  for  that  pur- 
pose. To  this  end  a  large  quantity  of  provisions  was  landea  on 
the  beach  by  neutral  vessels  chartered  by  the  Turkish  command- 
ant of  Patras.  A  party  of  Turks  from  the  garrison  attempted  to 
descend  the  hill,  to  take  possession  of  the  provisions;  but  being 
de%;rred  by  the  appearance  of  a  numerous  Ureek  force,  they  re- 
treated to  the  castle,  while  all  the  provisions  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Greeks. 

The  campaign  of  the  Turks  this  year  was  projected  on  the  same 
plan  with  that  of  the  last,  but  with  more  extensive  combinations. 
From  the  head  quarters  at  I^arissa,  in  Thessaly,  the  commander- 
in-chief  was  to  collect  an  army  to  move  downward  on  the  Morea. 
He  was  to  be  supported  by  the  Pacha  of  Negropont,  who  was  to 
cross  to  the  adjacent  continent,  and  bavins  ravaged  Attica,  meet 
the  Seraskier  at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  The  Pacha  of  Scutari 
was  to  descend  with  the  long-expected  supplies  from  Upper  Alba- 
nia; and  passing  through  the  mountains  of  Agrapha,  form  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Pacha  in  LivaJia;  while  a  third  auxiliary  corps  un- 
der Omer  Bey  Brioni  and  Jussuf  Pacha,  after  having  been  rein- 
forced by  a  body  of  troops,  to  be  landed  by  the  Capudan  Pacha  at 
Condyla,  in  Acamania,  was  to  cross  into  Livadia  and  there  meet 
the  combined  forces,  which  were  to  move  down  into  tlie  Morea, 
at  the  moment  when  the  fleet  of  the  Capudan  Pacha,  havine  sup- 
plied the  fortresses  of  Carysto,  (in  Negropont,)  of  Coron,  Modon, 
and  Patras,  should  appear  in  the  gulf  of  iiopanto,  to  support  all 
these  movements.  The  reader,  wno  will  be  at  the  pains  to  com- 
pare this  sketch  with  a  map,  will  see  how  skilfully  it  was  devised. 
The  Oriental  Spectator  in  alluding  to  it,  exclaims  in  triumph,  and 
in  capital  letters  l'hbure  patale  oes  orecs  est  pres  de  sokner. 
Unfortunately  for  the  prediction  of  this  enlightened  editor,  no 
one  part  of  this  plan  succeeded.  We  proceed  briefly  to  sketch 
tiie  mode  of  its  failure. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1822,  we  have  seen  that  Churshid  Pa- 
cha, the  Seraskier,  had  met  the  usual  fate  of  an  unsuccessful 
Turkish  general.  His  place  was  supplied  by  Djelal  Bey,  Pacha 
of  Bosnia,  who  died  immediately  on  nis  arrival  at  the  head  quar- 
ts, and  not  without  strong  suspicions  of  being  poisoned.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Mehmed  AH,  kraija  or  lieutenant  of  Churshid  at 
the  time  of  the  death  of  the  latter.  This  change  of  the  persons 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  was  doubtless  among  the  causes  which 
retarded  the  operations  of  the  campaign. 

The  first  military  attempt  was  on  the  fortress  of  Misolunghi,  a 
strong  town  in  the  possession  of  the  Greeks,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  gulf  of  Patras.  The  Turks  had  already  besieged  it  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1822;  and  at  the  beginning  of  this  vear,  they  deter- 
mined to  attempt  it  by  assault.  On  the  sixth  of  January,  it  was 
attacked  by  the  Turkish  army  with  great  vigour,  and  the  first  line 
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•f  the  fortificationB  was  carried.  The  besieged  had  reserred  their 
strength  to  this  moment,  and  made  so  spirited  a  sortie,  that  the 
Albanians  in  the  I'urkish  army  betook  themselves  to  flisht,  and 
were  soon  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  assailants.  Thus  def^^ated 
in  the  attempton  Misolun&hi,  the  Turkish  commanders  attemfited 
to  move  directly  eastward  into  Livadia.  They  were  met  by  a 
body  of  Greeks  on  the  JispropokamOf  (the  Acklores,)  who  succ^^ss- 
fully  disputed  their  passage.  In  consequence  of  subsequent 
events,  and  after  much  individual  desertion,  the  whole  corpse  of 
Albanians  in  this  army  disbanded  themselves  and  refused  to  keep 
the  field. 

With  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  new  elections  in  Greece  came 
on,  and  more  than  one  candidate  was  named  for  the  important 
post  of  president.  The  Oriental  Spectator  appeals  to  tliis  fact  as 
a  proof  of  the.  divided  state  of  the  Grecian  feelings,  and  as  indi- 
cative of  the  approaching  ruin  of  the  race.  We  hope  it  is  no  bad 
sign  for  a  nation  to  have  more  than  one  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency. The  meeting  of  the  elective  bod^  took  place  at  Astros, 
in  the  month  of  April.  Napolidi  Romania  had  been  fixed  upon 
as  the  future  seat  of  the  jeovernment,  a  purpose  for  which  the 
great  stren^  of  its  fortifications  and  its  vicinity  to  the  naval  is- 
bnds,  admirably  fitted  it  But  the  appearance  of  the  plague,  in 
consequence  of  the  long  confinement  of  a  numerous  Turkish 

rrison  within  the  walls,  made  it  expedient  for  the  government 
return  to  Astros,  a  small  place  at  a  little  distance  on  the  wes- 
tern coast  of  the  gulf  of  ^apoli.  It  appears  that  the  offer  of  a 
re-election  was  made  to  prince  Mavrocordato;  but  that,  consider- 
ing that  the  public  good  would  be  promoted  by  the  choice  of  the 
bey  of  Mania,  he  declined  the  office.  Mavromichalis  was  accord- 
ioffly  chosen  in  his  place  as  president  of  the  executive  council. 
John  Orlando,  a  Hydriot,  of  character  and  influence,  was  made 
president  ot  the  l^islative  senate.  In  an  interesting  letter  to  tlie 
Philhellenic  Societies  of  Swisserland  and  Germany,  l^arins;  date 
July  Srth,  1823,  prince  Mavrocordato  thus  handsomely  charac- 
terizes his  successon  *'  The  venerable  and  aged  chieftain,  beloved 
for  his  disposition,  well  known  for  his  patriotism,  and  strong  alike 
from  his  wealth  and  the  general  esteem  of  all  Greece."  The  elec- 
tion of  Mavromichalis  put  an  end  to  the  discontent,  which  the 
Mainote  leaders  had  felt,  at  the  election  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
prince,  Mavrocordato,  the  last  year.  For  the  rest,  the  accounts 
which  circulate  of  these  dissentions  must  be  received  with  great 
caution*  In  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  for  December,  we  find 
an  article  quoted  from  the  Smyrna  Oriental  Spectator,  which 
states  that  Colocotroni  has  resisted  the  authority  of  the  st  nate, 
and  been  thrown  into  prison.  Tliis  calumny,  (for  such  we  pre- 
sume it  to  be,)  has  often  been  repeated  against  Colocotroni.  It  is 
true  this  general  is  of  the  Mainote  race,  and  was  di^coaieuted 
tiiat  his  venerable  chief  Mavromichalis  was  passed  over,  at  the 
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tni  eleotum.  Bui  that  he  ever  defeated  or  resisted  Ibe  goYera- 
neDt  there  is  no  proof.  When  Churshid's  array  passed  the  rootin- 
tains,  in  July,  1822,  this  same  Oriental  Spectator  char^  Ulysses 
vnth  being  bribed  to  let  them  pass;  and  as  Colocotroni  nused  the 
siege  of  Patras  at  the  same  time,  and  marched  towards  Argoa, 
the  same  paper  accused  him  also  of  having  deserted  the  cause, 
and  of  having  fled  to  join  the  Turks  with  the  military  chest.  It 
now  appears  that  the  whole  was  a  plan  concerted  witn  great  sa- 
sacity,  and  pursued  with  entire  success,  by  the  Grecian  e^nerals. 
Ulysses  entered  into  a  pretended  negociation  with  Churshid, 
promising  to  leave  the  passage  of  the  mountains  free  to  him. 
Churshio,  deceived,  passed  wiu)  his  whole  force,  not  thinking  it 
necessary  to  leave  any  troops  behind  him  to  protect  Thessalf  • 
Ulysses  meantime  having  des|)atched  an  express  to  Colocotroni, 
apprising  him  of  the  approachins  invasion,  Colocotroni  made  a 
rapid  march  into  Argolis,  met  and  defeated  the  Turkish  anny» 
and  slew  its  general.  This  was  Colocotroni's  desertion  with  the 
military  chest  While  he  was  thus  employed  Ulysses  was  in  rapid 
motion  in  Thessaly,  and  Churshid  was  obliged  to  hasten  back  to 
protect  Larissa.  This  was  the  treachery  of  Ulysses.  But  the 
calumny  was  circulated  and  did  its  office,  and  the  truth  will  not 
reach  one  in  a  hundred  who  were  thus  misled. 

To  n^tum,  however,  to  the  events  of  1823.  We  have^  seen 
that  the  first  operation  in  the  Turkish  campaign,  the  reduction  of 
Misolunghi,  had  failed.  In  the  month  of  May,  a  general  rising 
took  place  in  the  villages  about  Mount  Pelion,  abd  the  eastern  sidc^ 
of  the  gulf  of  Yolo.  This  was  deemed  of  sufficient  importance 
by  the  Seraskier,  to  induce  him  to  send  a  strong  force  to  reduce 
the  Greeks.  This  force  penetrated  to  the  isthmus  of  Trikeri, 
where  it  was  successfully  resisted.  The  Oriental  Spectator  failed 
not  to  inform  the  friends  of  humanity  that  the  bthmus  had  been 
forced,  and  Trikeri,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  Greek  townst 
reduced  to  ashes.  In  a  subsequent  Number,  the  mistatement  was 
acknowledged:  *'  Trikeri  was  not  yet  taken,  though  it  probably 
would  be;  only  twenty-four  villages  in  its  neighbourhood  were 
destroyed."  The  event  has  proved  that  the  isthmus  was  never 
forced,  and  the  Turkish  army,  without  having  effected  any  thing, 
was  recalled  to  head  quarters. 

On  the  flrst  and  third  of  May,  the  fleet  of  the  Capudan  Pacha 
sailed  from  Constantinople.  According  to  the  most  probable  ac* 
counts,  it  consisted  of  seventy  shins  of  war,  of  all  sizes,  and  thir* 
ty  transport  vessiels.  The  ships  or  war,  however,  in  the  Turkuh 
navy,  also  serve  the  purpose  of-  transports,  and  a  considerable 
body  of  men  was  put  on  board,  to  reinforce  the  various  nrrisona. 
Though  the  general  plan  of  the  Turkish  campaign  was  well  under- 
stood to  consist  of  the  tour  of  the  fortresses,  and  a  debarkation  of 
the  trooks  at  Patras,  jet  as  the  Capudan  Pacha,  the  last  year,  had 
made  a  powerful  effort  to  regain  Scio,  so  it  was  thought^  thisyear^ 
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tittt  an  atteni|>t  would  be  mad^  m  seme  one  of  the  islands.  Ipsa* 
ra  and  Samos  were  thcnight  to  be  particularly  exposed,  and  the 


most  active  preparations  were  roade  to  defend  them.  At  Ipsani 
two  buadreu  and  eighty  battering  cannon  were  mounted  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  coast,  itself  little  else  than  a  rock.  Twelve 
thoutesd  men,  armed  with  muskets,  were  organised  to  appear  at 
a  monkenfs  warning.  Twentj-five  brigs,  mounting  each  twelve 
cannons,  and  carrjihg  crews  of  from  one  humlred  and  ten  to  one 
huntlred  and  twenty;  six  fireships,  and  one  hundred  and  twen^ 
gnnboafts  or  seanqfdvias  were  in  perft^ct  readiness.  We  give  this 
liateinent  of  the  strength  of  the  island  with  confidence,  for  we 
fend  it  in  the  Smyrna  paper.  The  motives  of  the  editor  in  thus 
kttingthe  Turkfsh  admiral  know  what  he  might  expect,  if  be  at- 
tempted a  landii^,  can  be  estimated. 

No  attempt,  however,  was  nunle  on  any  one  of  the  islands  in 
the  possession  of  the  Greeks.  About  the  beginning  of  June,  the 
Capn^an  Pacha  appeared  off  the  coasts  of  Negropont  and  landed 
a  large  force.  This  body  of  rtien  obliged  the  Greeks  to  raise  the 
«iege  of  Carystos.  The  garrison  of  that  place,  unitinic  with  the 
fcrcds  thus  landed,  and  the  garrison  of  the  cit}  of  Negropont, 
nade  an  incursion  into  Attica,  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Athens.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  city  deserted  it,  at  the  approach  of  the  Turks, 
and  took  reiuge  in  Saiamis  and  the  other  islands.  The  fortress  of 
Athens,  however,  was  strongly  garrisoned  anil  well  provision^ 
bf  the  Greeks,  and  the  Turkish  troops  from  Negropont  were  soon 
^H|;ed  to  retire,  to  check  the  progress  that  the  Greeks  were  mak- 
ing m  their  absence  in  that  island  Here  ended  the  co-operation, 
which  the  Turkish  commandant  of  Negropont  was  to  afford  to  the 
Igeneral  plan  of  the  campaign. 

With  the  appearance  of  the  fleet  of  the  Capodan  Pacha,  the 
Seraski^r  Mehmet  \li,  in  Thessaly,  put  himself  in  motion.  Ulys- 
aes  at  his  old  post  of  Thermopylce,  and  with  a  small  army,  kept 
kirn  some  time  in  check;  the  rattier  as  rumours  began  to  prevail  of 
a  general  rising  amone  the  neasantry  of  many  mountain  villagea 
around  the  plaia*)  of  Thessaly,  who  had  as  yet  taken  no  part  in 
the  war.  The  first  symptoms  of  this  rising  were  experienced  by 
the  Pacha  of  Scutari,  who,  with  eight  thousand  men,  was  to  paaa 
throng  the  defiles  of  Asrapha,  on  his  way  to  Livadia.  The 
Agraphiotes  took  arms  ana  resisted  his  passage,  and  under  the 
brave  chieftain  Stomari,  kept  the  Pacha  long  stationary  and  cost 
him  many  men.  A  reinforcement,  however,  of  four  thousand  men, 
enabled  him  finally  to  force  his  way.  We  now  for  the  last  time 
quote  the  Oriental  Spectator^  the  great  source,  we  repeat,  from 
which  intelligence,  unfavourable  to  the  Greek  cause,  is  circulated 
in  Europe.  The  editor  of  that  paper,  who  appears  to  be  an  ultra 
Frenchman,  in  Turkish  pay,  in  his  paper  ot  the  twentieth  of  June, 
which  is  now  before  us,  says,  ••  Uie  Facha  of  Scutari  ia  now  at 
Thermopj/UB,''^  and  in  the  paper  of  the  eleventh  of  July  it  is  fur- 
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ther  added, "  (M  Pacha  of  Seuteri  with  fortt  tbotjsamd  uma 
has  taken  possession  of  the  first  defiles  of  the  Morea.^^  Such  intel- 
ligence, coming  from  a  spot  within  a  day^s  sail  of  the  scene  of 
action,  was  tniiy  alarmineto  the  friends  of  hamanity.  nere  was 
not  one  word  of  truth  in  it.  The  Pacha  of  Scutari,  down  to  the 
last  accounts,  has  seen  neither  the  defiles  of  the  Morea  nor  Ther- 
mopjlee,  and  at  the  ^ate  of  this  pretended  intellisence  was  stnig* 
sling  hard  with  about  eight  thousand  men,  in  die  mountains  of 
Agrapha! 

After  the  reinforcement  mentioned,  the  Pacha  of  Scutari  and 
the  Seraskier  crossed  the  mountains  into  Livadia*     Whether  the 
former  was  in  season  to  join  forces  with  the  latter,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  collect  witli  certainty  from  the  various  accounts  from 
the  scene  of  action.  However  tiiis  be,  the  Turkish  army  advanced 
as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Castri,  (the  ancient  Delphi,)  where 
they  received  a  check  from  some  Grecian  forces  posted  in  the 
mountains.  The  road  through  Ddphi  lies  on  a  steep  hill  side,  and 
is  capable  of  bein^  easily  defendeo.    Here  the  Turkish  comman- 
der made  a  halt,  either  for  his  reinforcements  to  arrive,  supposing 
him  not  yet  to  have  been  joined  by  the  Pacha  of  Scutari,  (which 
we  presume,)  and  as  we  know  he  wa&  not  yet,  (nor  at  all,)  joined 
by  the  army  in  Acarnania  under  Jussuf.     While  stationary  here, 
the  Turkish  squadron  appeared  off  the  port  of  Delphi.    The  Gre- 
cian eenerals,  who  had  collected  all  their  disposable  forces  on  the 
frontiers  of  Livadia,  fearing  that  the  Capu«tan  Pacha  would  take 
the  Turkish  army  on  board  and  thus  transport  it  into  the  Morea^ 
and  thinking  they  could  better  cope  with  tne  Turks  in  the  isth- 
mus, fell  back  on  Thebes  to  leave  the  pass  into  the  isthmus  open. 
The  Turkish  Seraskier,  however,  deserted  bj  the  commander  of 
Neo^ropont,  and  not  joined  by  the  other  auxiliary  forces,  neither 
attempted  the  march  b^  land,  nor  yet  the  passage  across  the  gulf. 
Not  to  be  wholly  inactive,  belaid  siege  to  the  convent  of  St.  Luc, 
a  strongly  fortitied  pile  of  buildinfi:s  within  a  few  miles  of  the  high 
road  from  Delphi  to  Thebes,  whitner  it  was  reported  that  the  rich 
Inhabitants  of  Livadia  had  conveyed  all  their  moveable  property. 
Scarcely  had  the  Turkish  army  invested  this  convent,  when  the 
Grecian  generals  hastened  to  its  relief.    After  five  days  spent  in 
skirmishing  and  observation,  a  general  battle  was  fought,  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  June.    After  a  long  and  sanguinary  contest,  the 
Albanians,  who  form  a  great  part  of  the  Turkish  armies,  fled,  and 
the  Greeks,  from  that  moment,  were  masters  of  the  field.    The 
Turkish  camp  and  baggage  fell  into  their  possession.  An  interest- 
ing letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Athens  to  his  friend  in  London, 
published  in  a  recent  Number  of  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser, 
mentions  that  the  Albanians  attached  a  paper  to  the  gatea  of  the 
monastery,  setting  forth,  that  as  they  had  often  found  refuge 
there,  they  would  not  allow  it  to  be  destroyed. 
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The  wrecks  of  the  Torkisb  army  retreated  to  Carpenitza,  there 
le await  Jussuf  from  Acarnaniaand  the  Pacha  of  Scutari,  suppos- 
ing him  not  previouslj  to  have  effected  his  junction.  Meantime 
Bultiplied  disasters  had  befallen  the  Turkbh  cause  on  the  side  of 
Acamania.  The  Ottoman  force,  as  we  havo  already  observed^ 
bad  been  defeated  in  the  assault  on  Misolunghi  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  campaign,  and  repulsed  in  the  attempt  to  cross  the 
Apropotamo.  When  the  news  reached  this  force  of  the  events  at 
St.  Lac;  of  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  and  desertion  of  the  Alba- 
nians there,  their  brethren  in  the  army  of  Jussuf  thought  proper 
to  follow  the  example,  and  the  ^eater  portion  of  them  disbanaed 
themselves  and  went  home.  This  left  the  intrepid  Suliote,  Marco 
Bozzaris,  chief  master  of  the  field  at  a  critical  moment  Five 
thousand  men  had  just  been  landed  at  Condyla  by  the  Capudan 
Pacha,  in  the  design  of  acting  in  concert  witn  the  army  of  Acar- 
nania.  This  army  was,  in  the  manner  related,  reduced  to  nothing. , 
The  force  debarked,  accordingly,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Bozzaris, ' 
with  a  very  able  body  of  Suliotes.  The  Turks,  consisting  mostly 
of  very  unsoldier-like  individuals  impressed  at  Constantinople, 
fled  in  detachments  to  the  coast,  and  escaped  by  water  as  they 
could;  while  a  few  only  made  their  way  to  the  general  rendezvous 
at  Carpenitvza. 

The  Turkish  forces  being  thus,  after  a  series  of  disasters,  col- 
lected at  this  place,  the  Grecian  leaders  also  assembled  their  troops 
from  all  quarters,  and  the  nineteenth  of  Au^st  was  fixed  on  by 
them  for  the  attack.  The  brave  and  patriotic  Bozzaris  resolving 
to  render  his  country  a  signal  service,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  in- 
vited a  hundred  Heilenian  volunteers  to  join  him  with  his  corps 
of  Suliotes  in  a  forlorn  enterprise.  While  the  attack  was  made 
on  thr'^e  points  by  as  many  divisions  of  tlie  Greek  army,  the  in- 
trepid Bozzaris  penetrated  to  the  tent  of  the  Pacha.  He  failed 
in  nis  object,  but  succeeded  in  throwing  the  Turkish  guard  into 
confusion,  increased  by  the  progress  of  the  assault  throughout  the 
line.  The  battle  lasted  during  the  night.  Bozzaris  early  received 
a  wound,  but  continued  at  the  head  of  his  devoted  band  till  a 
second  shot  in  his  forehead  destroyed  him.  He  lived,  however, 
to  see  the  enemy  fly  in  all  directions.  The  appearance  of  day 
^sclosed  the  Turks  in  full  flight  and  great  disorder,  while  the 
field  was  covered  with  killed  and  wounded. 

This  is  the  last  action  of  which  we  have  any  intelligence,  on 
the  continent  of  Greece.  The  remains  of  the  Turkish  armies  re- 
treated precipitately  to  their  old  head  quarters  in  Thessaly,  and 
tlie  Capudan  Pacha  sailed,  about  the  first  of  September,  for  the 
Dardanelles,  followed  by  the  Greek  squadron,  which  will  doubt- 
less attempt  some  enterprise  like  those  which  signalised  the  naval 
warfare  of  the  Greeks  the  kst  year.  The  Austrian  Observer,  a 
imper  that  has  echoed  with  great  fidelity  all  the  unfavourable  ar- 
ticles of  intelligence  from  Greece,  admits,  in  the  last  extract  we 
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hkve  seen  from  it,  that  the  c&mpai|;n  has  failed  in  all  its  dl^eds* 
and  is  at  an  end.  Such  is  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  last  Nufli* 
ber  of  the  Moniteur,  the  French  government  paper.  Soch  is  the 
opinion  expressed  in  the  editorial  article  in  the  Daily  Advertiser 
for  Nov.  28th,  whidi  suggested  this  sketch.  Such  unquestionably 
18  tl)e  fact- 

In  the  three  preceding  Numbers,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
furnish  a  connected  historical  sketch  of  the  Greek  revolution^ 
Nothing  has  been  admitted  into  it,  but  what  subsequent  events 
have  proved  to  be  true,  or  what  has  been  acknowledged  to  be  so, 
by  foreign  prints,  unfriendly  to  the  Grecian  and  every  other  free 
cause.  The  destruction  of  Scio  in  April,  1822,  is  certainly  the 
most  calamitous  event,  which  has  occurr^  in  this  or  almost  any 
other  war,  and  its  details  are  of  a  nature  to  excite  emotions  of  a 
permanent  and  powerful  cast  Since  the  first  part  of  this  account 
was  written,  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  the  French 
*^nuaire  for  the  year  1822,  in  which  the  history  of  the  campaign 
of  that  year  is^ven,  in  the  most  ample  and  authentic  manner. 
In  the  account  of  the  destruction  of  Scio,  there  are  some  aflTcctiqg 
particulars,  which  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  After  relating  the 
principal  incidents  of  the  landing  of  the  Turks  on  the  island  and 
of  the  catastrophe,  which  immediately  ensued,  the  writer  contin- 
ues:-—" At  length  th^  flourishing,  the  opulent  Scio,  the  paradise 
of  the  Greeks,  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  charming  country  seats, 
which  rendered  it  so  remarkable,  among  all  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  the  beautiful  edifices  in  the  town,  the  academy,  th^ 
library,  the  noble  cathedrals  of  St.  Anargyrosto,  of  St.  Victor,  of 
the  Apostles,  eighty -six  churches,  and  more  than  forty  villages, 
had  been  consumed  by  the  flames.  There  remuned  at  Scio,  on 
the  sixteenth  of  May,  {thirty-Jive  days  after  the  Turkish  landing,) 
only  the  Catholics,  spared  at  the  solicitation  of  the  consul^,  and  in 
consideration  cf  their  hatred  for  the  Greeks^  an<l  a  few  thousana 
wretches  escaped  from  massacre  and  concealed  in  the  mountains. 
Fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  succeeded  in  making  their  escape  to 
the  islands  of  Samos,  Tine,  and  Hydra.  More  tiian  twenty-five 
thousand  had  been  put  to  the  sworn,  drowned,  and  burned,  or  had 
died  of  fatigue,  had  starved  to  death,  or  perished  of  diseases 
caught  from  tiie  infection  of  so  many  bodies  lying  in  the  streets. 
All  the  rest  were  reduced  to  slavery.  Jiceoraing  to  the  registers 
of  Hie  Turkish  Custom  House  there  had  been,  up  to  the  twefity^ 
fifth  of  May,  1822,  fortt-onb  thousand  individuals  entered  at 
that  qffice,  to  pay  duties  as  slaves  sold!  After  the  first  dictates 
of  avarice  were  satisfied,  fanatical  mussulmen  were  seen  to  buy 
these  miserable  Christians,  for  tiie  purpose  of  exercising  all  the 
refinements  of  crudty  in  putting  tnem  to  a  liMring  death.  The 
port  was  filled  wi^  transport  vessels,  into  whM  were  driven  in- 
aiscriminately,  and  tied  with  ropes,  young  girls,  ladies  of  wealthjr 
ftmilies  and  their  children,  to  be  earned  to  the  slave  markets  in 
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Atii.  MtBj  «tf  ttiese  unhappy  persgps  died  in  agonies  of  horror 
of  what  they  already  saffereu  «rMw  too  plainly  before  theni««^ 
TlicMse,  who  attempted  by  starvation  to  procure  their  release,  were 
forced  with  blows  to  take  food.  Many  young  women,  lately  the 
hoast  and  omament  of  the  city,  found  the  n^ans,  by  stabbing 
each  other,  to  escape  the  fate  which  awaited  them.  For  many 
months,  the  market  of  Smyrna  was  filled  with  goods  of  yarious 
kinds,  clothine,  and  valuable  furniture  from  the  sack  of  Scio,SQU 
ts  lots  with  their  late  owners.  This  recitail,  continues  the  French 
^thor,  will  make  our  readers  shudder;  but  the  principal  feature^ 
of  it  are  from  an  eye  witness — the  editor  of  the  Oriental  Spectai- 
tor— who  wrote  under  the  eyes  of  a  Pacha,  and  who  is  habitually 
nnfavourable  to  the  cause  of  the  Greeks.  W  e  have  presenter 
but  a  feeble  sketch  of  the  scenes  that  passed.'' 

All*  attempts  to  enter  into  the  secret  miseries  of  a  catastrophe 
like  this  must  indeal  be  feeble.  Twenty-five  tliousand  fathers* 
husbands,  and  brothers,  put  to  the  sword,  eropaletl,  drowned, 
burned,  and  hanged;  and  forty-one  thousand  wives,  mothers,  sis- 
ters, daughters,  and  children,  torn  from  the  bosom  of  their  famUieai* 
sold  a  vU  prix,  at  a  base  price*^ — sold  to  Turks,  a  name  that  car- 
ries horrors  and  indignities  in  the  sound;  sold  to  the  Asiatic  mar^ 
keta  to  be  despatched  by  caravans  to  Syria,  to  Bagdad,  and  to 
Arabia;  ladies,  (of  whose  number  we  have  seen  several,  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  respectable  Greek  merchants  in  different  parts 
of  Europe,)  draped  with  ropes  about  tbeirnecks  into  the  Turkish 
transport  ships; — ^these  scenes  form  an  amount  of  sufferins,  of  ex- 
treme, insufiportablttsuflfering,  on  which  the  mind  can  with  diffi- 
culty bring  itself  to  dwell,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  Tom- 
sian  and  \lgerine  squadrons  formed  a  part  of  the  Turkish  fleet 
America  knows  something  of  these  wretches,  for  her  citizens  have 
been  chained  by  the  neck  to  the  wheelbarrow  in  their  fortresses. 
By  the  accounts  from  the  Archipelago*  the  traffic  in  the  miserable 
Greeks  was  pursued  by  none  with  fi;reater  eageniess  than  by  these 
enemies  of  the  human  race;  and  when  their  own  ships  were  filled 
vith  victims,  to  be  transported  from  the  delightful  island  of  Scio 
to  Algiers  and  Tunis,  neutral  vessels,  Austrisin,  Italian^  English^ 
were  chartered  and  freighted  with  fellow  Christians^  sold  into  sla- 
very on  the  Barbary  coast  In  Constantinople,  the  slave  market 
was  filled  with  Sciq^s;  nay,  on  receiving  there  the  intelligence  of 
events  in  that  island,  not  only  were  the  ten  hostages  hung,  but 
Sciote  merchants,  who  had  been  for  months  in  the  capital,  were 
shot  at  in  the  street  like  doss,  by  the  Janissaries.  These  things 
Mssed  under  lord  Strangford's  eyes;  thev  were  mentioned  in  t]>e 
british  parliament,  and  fiie  noble  finelish  spirit  kindled  at  the  re» 
eital  of  such  horrors*  But  unfortunately  the  British  prime  minister 
was  shocked  at  the  thoueht  of  ^*  interfering  with  the  internal  admi- 
nistration of  Turkey."  We  have  seen  an  extract  from  a  work  pub- 
lished at  Leipflug  in  18dh  containing  an  account  of  the  excesses. 
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which  took  place  in  ConstantiiKiple  at  the  time  when  the  Patri- 
arch was  hang.  It  was  our  intention  to  make  an  extract  from  it» 
but  the  tortures  inflicted  bj  the  Janissaries  on  the  Greeks,  who  fell 
in  their  hands,  are  too  disgustingly  horrible  to  be  repeated. 
-  We  ask  then  whether  it  is  not  the  right,  nay,  the  duty  of  tha 
civilized  nations  of  the  earth  to  interfere,  and  rescue  a  civilized,  a 
christian  people,  from  the  hands  of  these  wretches?  Is  it  not  too 
great  an  insult  on  the  age,  to  see  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  save  one» 
leagued  together,  and  pouring  their  armies  into  every  weak  and 
decrepit  state,  that  makes  an  effort  to  improve  its  institutions, 
under  the  pretence  that  the  peace  of  Europe  is  in  danger  from  Re- 
volutionists; and  yet  see  these  same  potentates  upholding  the 
Turkish  despostism  in  the  sickening  cruelties,  which  it  exerciftea 
over  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  earth? 
But  the  Greeks,  we  are  told,  are  pirates  and  robbers,  and  deserve 
no  better.  What*  pirates  and  robbers,  that  send  one  hundred  of 
their  young  men  annually,  to  the  different  Universities  of  Wetst- 
em  Europe?  Pirates  and  robbers,  who,  in  one  of  their  islands,  had 
a  library  fund,  yielding  oiae  thousand  dollars  annually,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  any  city,  town,  or  collpge  in  the  United 
States  of  America?  Pirates  and  robbers,  who,  almost  with  the 
Turkish  scimetar  at  their  necks,  published  the  Constitution  of  Epi* 
daurus?  That  the  numerous  islets  of  the  Archipelago,  especiallr 
in  a  time  of  war,  may  be  the  covert  of  freebooters,  Greeks,  as  well 
as  others,  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny.  It  was  so  in  the  time  of 
Thucydides,  and  of  Julius  Csesar,  and  will  probably  be  so  always* 
It  is  so  in  odier  parts  of  the  world.  We  havesheard  it  hinted,  that 
several  American  citizens  have  engaged  in  piratical  adventures 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  Spanish  Main,  and 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  of  late  years.  Is  the  American  nation  a  horde 
of  pirates  and  robbers?  The  Greeks,  it  is  further  said,  are  divided 
amone  themselves,  they  fight  and  pillage  each  other.  We  know 
they  have  had  their  dissensions  in  council,  and  we  think  it  by  no 
means  improbable  (though  we  have  seen  no  proof  of  the  fact)  that 
bands  of  the  different  races,  that  have  been  thus  unexpectedtj 
brought  in  arms  into  contact  with  each  other,  may  have  bad  then: 
fallings  out,  and  perhaps  come  to  blows.  But  there  is  not  any  trace 
of  any  wide  spreading  and  serious  division  of  councils.  We  have 
read  all  the  intelligence  of  any  note,  that  hasjieen  published  from 
Greece,  since  the  war  began;  and  we  can  venture  to  assert,  that 
there  has  been  no  degree  of  such  an  alarming  dissention  or  divi- 
sion of  opinion,  as  that  which  prevailed  between  the  tories  and  pa- 
triots througliout  the  whole  ot  our  revolutionary  war.  There  have 
been  no  scenes  like  the  cartings,  and  the  tarring  and  featherings 
of  Boston;  no  councils  like  the  "Vermont  council  of  safety/'  with 
its  birch  seal}  we  have  not  perceived  that  any  thing  at  all  like 
the  Newburg  letters  has  made  its  appearance  from  hrad  quarters; 
not  a  Grecian  general  has  aimed,  like  Arnold,  to  betray  to  the 
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Tari[9  the  most  important  fortreM  in  the  Morea;  one  of  the  idands^ 
it  is  said,  has  refused  to  confer  on  the  general  government,  the 
power  of  laying  a  tax,  which  is  no  more  than  Rhode  Island  did 
in  1782;  in  short,  there  is  no"  trace  of  any  division  of  partiu 
among  them,  and  while  Neapolitan  patrioU  take  to  their  heels,  at 
Uie  sound  of  an  Austrian  drum,  and  Castilian  patriots  bribed  by 
French  gold,  shout  for  the  "  Absolute  King,'*  the  Greeks,  rising 
from  a  state  of  slavery,  without  an  ally,  agoyernment,  an  army,  a 
treasury,  or  a  navy,  have  stood  undividea  and  undismayed,  and 
^llantly  fought  through  three  campaigns;  each  campaign  bring- 
ing down  the  Turks  in  greater  force  and  sending  them  back  more 
signally  defeated.  In  1831,  the  Turks  were,  in  some  measure,  ta- 
ken to  disadvantage.  The^  had  AH  Pacha  on  their  hands  in  Al- 
^nia;  and  150,000  Russians  in  Bessarabia,  ready  to  cross  the 
Pruth.  It  was  not  remarkable  that,  under  these  circumstances, 
we  Turks  should  be  able  to  send  no  overwhelming  force  into  the 
fieid,  against  the  Greeks.  In  1822,  Ali  Pacha  was  no  more,  and 
the  Russian  arm  was  withdrawn.  The  Turkish  army  penetrated 
with  irresistible  force  into  the  Morea;  but  in  six  weeks  was  beaten 
back.  This  we  were  told,  however,  was  because  the  Persians  had 
fallen  upon  the  Eastern  frontier,  and  the  Pacha  of  Acre  had  re- 
volted. In  1823,  the  Pacha  of  Acre  makes  his  submission,  the  Per- 
sians make  peace;  the  Turks  have  no  enemy  to  divide  with  the 
Greeks  the  weight  of  the  blow,  and  yet  the  latter  have,  for  the 
first  time,  gone  to  meet  the  Ottoman  host,  and  not  a  Turkish  army 
has  been  able  to  reach  the  great  theatre  of  war. 

A  Fribnd  to  Orksob. 
Catnhridge,  3d  Dee.  1823. 


SAWNEY  AT  DONCASTER. 

By  the  Juthor  of  the  Jiyrshire  Legatees^  S[c* 

*  «  «  'Deed,  ye  see  that  same  job  o'  the  horse,  amang  the  lave 
o'  my  Yorkshire  exploits,  is  a  come  to-pass  well  worthy  of  a  re- 
cord. For,  ye  should  known,  an  it  were  necessar'  to  tell  you,  that 
I  was  a  stranger  at  Leeds,  and  very  guarded  I  was  in  my  deal- 
ings, 'cause  and  un  account  o^  the  notour  character  of  the  York- 
shire folk,  for  jinking  in  their  bai^ains;  and  really  whan  my  fnend, 
and  long  correspondent  there,  offered,  in  a  civil  and  free  manner 
—-that  r  must  needs  allow — his  horse,  to  take  me  o'er  to  Doncas- 
ter,  I  swithered,  and  was  in  a  sore  hesitation  of  mind  conceminji 
the  flame»  for  1  need  not  tell  you,  that  there's  no  part  (rf'the  habit 
and  repute  of  the  Yorkshire  folk  more  unsettled  among  their  custo- 
mers, than  their  ways  of  dealing  anent  horses;  nay,  and  what's 
very  extraordinar  amon|^  honest  men,  they  make  no  secret  of  the 
(Umour  they  have  used  in  their  traffic  in  that  commodity.  Tbere- 
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fiire,  as  ye  may  well  suppose,  when  Mr.  Shalloons  was  so  complai* 
%knt  as  to  offer  me  his  horse,  (  had  a  jealousy  that  he  was  not  with- 
out an  end  for  his  own  behoof;  for  which  cause,  and  natural  sus- 
picion, ye  may  think  1  was  not  overly  keen  to  comply  with  his 
obliging  offer,  for  really,  to  speak  God's  truth,  no  man  could  be 
more  well-bread  and  discreet  tnan  he  was  in  making  me  that  same 
offer.  However,  for  all  that  1  could  either  say  or  do,  he  was  real- 
ly so  pressing  with  his  civility,  that  it  would  have  been  a  very 
coarse  conduct  on  my  part  to  have  persisted  in  a  denial. 

Well,  so  ye  see  the  horse  beine  so  proffered,  and  the  proffer  so 
consented  to  by  me,  on  the  day  f  had  sorted  out  of  the  week  1  was 
to  be  there,  for  that  aforesaid  and  same  journey  to  Doncaster,  the 
beast  was  brought  to  the  door  of  the  house  where  I  staid,  and  there 
having  laid  my  legs  o'er  the  saddle,  I  found  it  a  composed  and 
canny  brute,  Mr.  M'Lauchlan  of  Fuddy's  fine  gelding  was  no  sur- 
er footed;  and  so,  as  ye  may  suppose,  me  and  the  horse,  I  on  its 
back,  rode  our  ways  towards  that  same  boroughs-townn  of  Doncas- 
ter, and  the  fardier  1  rode,  anci  the  mair  I  erew  acquaint  with  the 
horse,  the  mair  reason  I  had  to  be  thankful  for  the  very  solid  po* 
littesse  of  my  civil  correspondent 

But  to  make  a  short  of  a  long  tale,  and  no  to  descant  and  en- 
large on  the  civility  of  the  lads  at  the  inns  and  taverns  that  we 
passed,— indeed,  for  that  matter,  they  were  ower  gleg  for  me;  for, 
to  confess  a  fault,  they  thereby  wiled  from  me  a  sixpence,  where 
I  would  have  gart  a  twal-peonies  do  at  the  door  of  ony  stabler  in 
all  Scotland.  But  at  the  time  I  did  na  begrudge  that  liberality  on 
my  part,  having  so  footy  and  well-going  a  beast  for  a  bethank,  as 
I  had  that  aforesaid  and  the  same.  But  I'll  no  say  that,  now  and 
then,  when  1  thought  of  the  habit  and  repute  of  the  Yorkshire 
folk,  concerning  their  horses,  I  hadna  a  dread  upon  me  that  all 
wasna  sound  at  the  bottom— -the  more  especially  as  the  horse  lost 
a  shoe  soon  after  we  had  passed'  through  the  first  toll,  the  which 
I  thought  a  remarkable  thing.  However,  as  I  was  saying,  the  horse 
and  me  arrived  safe  at  the  aforesaid  and  same  borouelis-town  of 
Boncaster,  and  no  beast,  after  such  a  journey,  could  be  in  better 
order,  than  was  that  aforesaid  and  same. 

But  now  I  have  to  rehearse  of  what  ensued.  Ye're  to  know 
and  understand,  that  there  was  then  in  Doncaster  a  grand  ploy, 
which  they  call  the  Sen  Leger,  the  which  is  a  kind  of  a  horse-race; 
but  no  like  our  creditable  Leith  races  of  old,  and  those  sprees  of 
moderation  of  the  same  sort  that's  ha'den  in  their  stead  at  Mus- 
selburgh.— Really  the  King*s  visit  wasjust  a  Sabbath  till't-— never 
was  seen  such  a  jehuing  o'  coaches,  such  a  splashery  o'  horses, 
and  swearing  and  tearing  o'  gentlemen  and  flunkies;  it  was  just  a 
thing  by  common. 

But  no  to  summer  and  winter  about  yon  dreadful  horse  races, 
and  the  gambling  there  anent,  enough  to  make  a  sober  man's  hair 
stand  on  end,  I  lighted  at  the  door  of  an  inn,  and  1  gave  the  horae 
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tiie  ttme  tnd  aforesaid,  that  had  aoi  well  broncht  me  thece,.  to  aa 
hostler  lad;  ajad  went  to  see  what  I  might  bo  able  to  do  in  the  way 
of  custom  among  the  shops.  But  the  wearyful  Sen  L^r  was  abint 
OYerj  «oamer;«nd  upon  the  whole  it  was  but  a  thriftless  juurney^ 
I  soon  found,  that  I  had  come  upon;  and  therefore  1  came  to  an 
agreement  with  myself,  in  my  own  mind,  to  |^  back  to  Leeds^and 
then  think  of  commg  northward.  So  having  in  thai  way  resolved, 
I  went  back  to  tlie  inns,  and  told  the  hpstler  lad  to  have  the  horse 
the  same  and  aforesaid  that  i  had  come  on  ready  betimes  in  the 
morn,  and  then  I  returned  to  the  house  of  a  correspondent  that 
had  invited  me  to  sleep,  because  of  the  extortionate  state  of  the 
inns.  But  1  know  not  what  came  ower  me — surely  it  a  was  token 
of  what  was  to  happen^-I  got  but  little  rest,  and  my  thoiights 
were  aye  running  on  the  poor  horse,  the  same  and  aforesaid,  that 
had  brought  roe  from  Leeas»  and  more  especially  anent  the  repute 
of  the  Yorkshire  folk  as  horse-cowpers. 

However,  at  the  last,  1  had  a  composed  refreshment,  and  I  rose 
as  I  had  portioned,  and  went  to  the  inns,  and  there  the  hostler 
lad,  at  the  very  minute  the  hour  chappit,  brought  forth,  as  I 
thought,  the  horse.  But,  think  what  was  my  constematiou,  when 
ffoing  to  loun  on  I  discovered,  that  it  was  nae  mair  Mr.  Shalloons' 
Horse  than  i  was  Mr.  Shalloons. 

**  Lady''  said  I,  **  nane  of  your  tricks  upon  travellers— that's  no 
my  horse.* 

**  By  glum!**  says  he, "  it  he's  your  horse." 

«'Na,"  quo*  I, «« IMl  take  my  oath  on't,  that's  no  the  horse  I 
brought  to  this  house." 

<'  it  be^s  your  horse,  sir,  so  on  and  be  off,"  said  he,  in  a  very  an-^ 
dacious  manner. 

<"  I'll  never  lay  leg  out  o'er  that  beast  in  this  world,  for  to  a 
flurety  if  s  no  mine.  Deil's  in  the  fallow,  does  he  think  what  migjht 
come  on  me  if  I  were  catcbt  riding  another  man's  horse  in  York- 
shire?" 

«« I  tells  you,"  quo'  the  hostler, «« it  be  your  horse— I  wouldn't 
go  never  to  tell  no  lies  about  it  A  nice  bit  of  blood  it  be  too— no 
gentleman  need  cross  better. — Please,  sir,  to  mount" 

«  Mount!— do  ye  think  I'm  by  mysel,  and  that  I  dinna  ken  ae 
horse  frae  another?*' said  I,  ''that  horse  is  no  mine,  and  mine  he'll 
never  be,  so  gang  back  to  the  staUe,  !tnd  bring  the  one  I  put  into 
your  hands  yestreen,  or  I'll  maybe  find  a  way  to  gar  you." 

**  Well,  to  be  sure,  if  you  be'nt  a  rum  ane;  why,  sir,  does  you 
not  see  that  there  whitefoot?— your  horse  had  a  white  foot— which 
be  a  testificate  that  this  here  horse  he's  your  horse." 

« I  tell  you,  white  foot  or  black  foot,  that's  no  my  horse,  and  if 
ye  dinna  bring  my  own,  I'll  have  you  afore  the  Sheriff" 

«  D — n  his  green  breechess! — 1  doesn't  care — no,  nothing  at  all 
—for  Sir  Wilfiam  Ingleby,  for  this  be  your  honwjj  Wl  tak  my  davy 
•nt" 
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^  Hor«e!*^  qw*  I, « that's  a  marc-*' 

**  By  jingo,  so  it  he's!'*  was  the  ne'er-do-weer*  aaswer,  and  I 
■aw  him  laughing  in  his  sleeve;  howsoever,  he  had  a  remnant  of 
impudence  yet  left,  and  he  said,  *•  But  your  horse  was  a  mare." 

'  At  itis  luy  corruption  rose,  and  I  could  stand  no  more,  but, 
riving  i  powerful  stamp,  I  cried,  *«Deevil8  in  hell!*'  which  was  a 
Eastv  word  for  me  to  say, «  d'ye  think  I'll  tak  a  mare  for  a  horsei** 

So  he,  seeing  that  I  was  in  my  imperative  mood,  as  Mr.  Andrew 
the  schoolmaster  says,  put  his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  as  I'Saw,  and 
went  into  the  house  of  the  inns,  and  brought  out  a  very  civil,  well- 
fared,  gentieman-like  man,  the  landlord,  who  said  to  me,  with 
great  contrition,  that  their  stables  being  full,  and  some  of  the 
sroom^  drunk,  my  horse  had  been  unfortunately  hanged  oaite 
aead,  and  his  skin  gone  to  the  tan-pit;  but  that,  to  make  an  indem- 
nification, he  had  got  one  as  like  it  as' possible,  and  a  much  bet- 
ter than  mine  was;  however,  through  inadvertency,  a  mare  had 
been  brought  *'I  shall  not,  however/'  said  he,  •*  make  two  words 
about  it;  your  horse,  I  think  was  Worth  fifty  guineas — 'I  wiH  pay 
you  the  raoney.^' 

•*  Fifty  guineas!"  quo'  I;  "  nane  o'  your  fifty  guineas  to  me;  h* 
was  worth  sixty  pounds  if  he  was  worth  a  fartning." 

•'  I'll  pay  you  the  price,'*  said  the  landlord,  "  and  all  the  favour 
I  ask  in  return  is  that  you  will  not  tell  at  vrhat  house  the  acci- 
dent happened;"  so  he  paid  me  the  money,  but  really  I  was  for  a 
season  not  easy  to  thinlc  of  the  waj  that  such  a  sum  for  a  horse 
had  come  out  of  a  Yorkshire  hand  into  my  pouch.  Howsever,  as 
tile  horse  was  dead  and  gone,  I  could  make  no  better  o't  than  to 
put  up  the  notes,  which  I  did,  and  came  back  to^Leeds  in  a  stage- 
coach, thinking  all  tlie  way  of  what  I  should  say  to  Mr.  Shalloons; 
and  in  a  terriblie  dread  I  was  that  he  would  not  be  content  with 
tiie  sixty  pound,  but  obligate  me  to  pay  a  tyrannical  sum. 

Howsever,  having  considered  with  myself,  as  soon  as  I  arrived 
at  Leeds,  I  went  to  him — aye  thinking  of  the  Yorkshire  way  of 
cheating  with  horses — and  I  said, 

"  Mr.  Shalloons,  yon*s  a  very  convenient  and  quiet  beast  of  yours; 
would  ye  do  a  fHend  a  favour,  and  selH  to  me  on  reasonable 
termsi** 

« It  is,**  quo'  he,  '*  a  very  passable  hack — I  did  not  wish  to  part 
wit;  but  as  you  have  taken  a  fancy  to  him,  you  shall  have  him  for 
forty  guineas." 

••  rorty  guineas,  Mr.  Shalloons,"  cried  I — "  Na,  surely  you  could 
never  look  for  that — thirty's  mair  like  the  price." 

"  Half  the  difference,"  said  he,  "and  the  horse  is  yours." 

«*Make  it  punds,  Mr.  Shalloons,  and  I'll  tak  him,''  qou'  I. 

"  Well,  pounds  let  it  be,"  said  he*-80  I  paid  him  the  five-and- 
thirty  pounds  out  of  the  sixty,  by  the  which  I  had  a  clear  profit  of 
fivi-and -twenty  pounds,  prcBtcr  the  price  of  my  ticket  by  the 
coach,  which  is  an  evidence  and  a  hci  to  me,  that  a  Scotchman 
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THE  BONJA  SONG. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Dallas,  whose  *  Percival^  or^  Mture  Vindiaded^^ 
entitles  him  to  the  favourable  regard  of  that  portion  of  the  nume- 
rous class  of  novel  readers,  whose  avidity  is  tempered  by  discretion, 
is  the  author  of  the  following  song.  Having  long  resided  in  Jamai- 
ca, he  was,  no  doubt,  accustomecito  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 
negroes  of  that  island,  and  familiar  with  the  sounds  of  the  Bonja. 
The  contrast,  which  is  drawn,  in  the  ensuing  stanzas,  we  have 
frequently  witnessed  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  on  those  planta- 
tions, where  the  owner  entertained  proper  feelings  for  the  unfor- 
tunate beings  depolved  tipon  Mm.  Yfe  have  heard,  also,  similar 
sentiments,  from  many  a  dingy  Orpheus,  in  a  chimney  comer,  al- 
though they  were  not  couched  in  as  fine  language  as  the  strains 
oflfr.JDaiflas. 

What  are  the  joys  of  white  man  here? 

*What  are  his  pleasures?  say; 
Me  want  no  joys,  no  ills  me  tear. 


But  on  m;^  Bonja  play. 

Me  sing  all  dttj,  me  sleep  all  night, 
Me  hab  no  care,  my  heart  is  light; 
Me  tink  not  what  to-morrow  bring. 
Me  happy,  so  me  sing. 

But  white  man*s  joys  are  not  like  mine, 

Dho'  he  look  smart  and  eay: 
Heproud,  he  jealous,  haughty,  line. 
While  I  my  Bonia  play. 

He  sleep  all  day,  ne  wake  all  night. 
He  full  of  care,  his  heart  no  light. 
He  great  deal  want,  he  little  get. 
He  sorry,  so  he  fret 

Me  en?y  not  dhe  white  man  dhen, 

Me  poor,  but  me  is  ny: 
Me  dad  at  heart,  me  haf^y  when 
Me  on  my  Bonja  play. 

Me  sing  all  day,  me  sleep  all  night, 
Me  hab  no  care*  my  heart  is  light; 
Me  tink  not  what  to-morrow  bring. 
Me  happy,  so  me  sing. 
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ON  GIBBER'S  CMSUM  VfEBTPt. 

When  the  packM  audience  from  tiieir  posts  retir'd. 

And  Juliu9  in  a  fl:eoera]  hiss  expirM; — 

Sage  Booth  to  Gibber  cried — **  Compute  our  gains* 

These  dogs  of  Beypt  and  their  dowdy  Queens! 

But  ill  requite  thoee  habits  and  those  scenes! 

To  rob  ComeilU  for  such  a  motlejjpiece! 

His  ^ese  were  swans,  but  z— ds»  thy  swans  are  geese!*'  . 

Rubbing  his  firm  iuTulnerable  brow. 

The  bard  replied, — «'  The  critics  must  allow, 

^fwas  ne'er  m  Casar's  destiny  to  run!" 

WUks  bow'd,  and  bless'd  the  gay,  pacific  pun. 

Mist*$  Journal,  1724. 


NEAL«  VERTICAL  PRESS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Port  Folio, 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Mechanical  Institute,  the  fidlowing 
report  was  presented;  and  as  the  subject  on  which  it  treats  was 
deemed  of  sufficient  interest  to  merit  nkore  general  attention,  I 
was  authorized  by  the  Society,  to  hand  it  for  publication. 

hP.  PARKE. 

TO  TBB  MBOHANICAL  IN8TITUTB. 

The  undersized  committee*  appointed  to  examine  Mr.  Neal's 
Vertical  Printing  Press,  beg  leave  to  report,  that  they  have  seen  . 
it  in  full  operation,  and  that  it  differs  from  the  common  press,  in 
the  vertical  position  of  the  plattin,  and  consequently  of  the  im- 
pressiona-— in  the  form  moving  on  pivots,  and  in  the  application  of 
the  power;  and,  also  in  the  addition  of  an  apparatus  for  distribu- 
ting the  ink  and  inking  the  types;  and  an  instrument  for  taking 
off  the  printed  sheet  and  laying  it  on  a  table. 

The  putting  on  of  the  paper,  raising  the  form  to  the  plattin  and 
pulling  the  impression,  are  all  the  manual  ofperations  required, 
and  are  performed  by  one  person,  the  rest  being  done  by  the  ma- 
ehinery. 

Your  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  a  considerable  advantage  is 
obtained,  by  the  vertical  position  of  the  plattin,  which  dispenses 
with  the  usual  movements  of  the  tymnan  and  frisket 

The  power  is  of  tiie  progressive  Kind,  and  well  applied,  but 
does  not  difer  essentially  from  that  of  the  Ruthven  (or  Scotch) 

INVSS. 

The  motion  of  the  (arm  on  pivots  instead  of  its  sliding  horison- 
tallv,  is  a  valuable  improvement;  it  possessea  all  the  advantages 
of  the  old  plan,  is  less  liable  to  inaccuracy  by  wearing,  and  is  (per- 
formed wiQi  so  muck  more  ease  as  to  enable  the  preasman  to  raise. 
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at  die  tame  time,  a  weight  of  saftcient  power  to  gire  BietioD  to 
the  machinerj  bj  which  the  ink  is  distributed  to  the  tjrpes. 

The  apparatus  for  distributing  the  ink  is  well  adapted  to  the 
^  purpose;  tne  plan  of  inking  types  by  relief^,  though  it  may  do  for 
'  common  printing  has  not  as  yet  attained  the  perfection  of  the 
common  balls.  The  rollers  must  of  necessity  receive  their  motion 
from  the  resistance  of  the  types;  and  will,  therefore,  in  some  de» 
gree  slide  as  well  as  revolve,  to  which  may  be  ascribed  their  im- 
perfection. The  rapidity  with  which  they  perform  the  operation 
may  be  an  excuse  for  their  being  applied  to  this  press. 

The  instrument  for  taking  off  the  paper  is  too  imperfect  to  be 
recommended. 

Upon  die  whole,  your  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the  press 
contains  several  improvements,  that  do  creoit  to  the  ingenuity  of 
the  inventor;  they  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  expressing  a 
wish,  that  some  or  the  movements  should  be  rendered  more  con* 
cise,  and  others  so  modified  as  to  produce  less  shake  or  rattling. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  MASON, 
RUFU8  TYLER, 
JOSEPH  8AXT0N.  v 
Thiladelphia,  llth  Dectmher,  182S. 


MISCELLANEOUS  PARAGRAPHS. 


The  city  council  of  New  Orleans 
sat  wilb  closed  doon  DOt  long  ago. 
After  thej  were  opened,  a  member 
moved  to  exclude  a  printer  for  pub- 
Utfaing  a  piece  of  tatyrical  poetry, 
but  tbe  motion  was  not  saoonded. 

At  a  public  dinner  lately  held  in 
Liverpool,  a  fentlemaa  who  was 
asked  for  a  toatt  gave — '*  The  Co- 
kmnt  of  British  Literature,  sir  Wal- 
ter Scott.**  Presently,  another  gen- 
tleman rote,  and  requested  permis 
sioo  to  give — *'The  Colossus  of 
Jt*ad$,  Mr.  M'Adam!"  Poor  Dr. 
Johnson  was  foigotten. 

The  foUowiog  is  an  anecdote  of 
die  first  lord  Mansfield,  which  his 
lordship  told  himself  fVom  the  bench: 
«-He  bad  turned  off  his  coacbnmn 
for  certain  acts  of  peculation  not  un- 
common in  this  class  of  persons. 
Tko  fallow  b«ffed  his  lordship  to 


gire  him  a  character.  <<  What  kind 
of  character  can  I  gire  yon,"  saya 
hisk>rdship.  *' O,  mj  lord,  any  cha- 
racter your  lordriiip  pleases  to  gire 
me  I  shaO  most  thankfully  re* 
ceire.**  His  lordship  accordingly 
sat  down,  and  wrote  as  follows— 
••The  hearer  John— , has  serred 
roe  for  three  years  in  the  capacity 
of  coachman.  He  is  an  ahle  ^rirer, 
and  a  werr  soher  man.  I  dischar- 
ged him  because  he  cheated  me. 
(Signed)  MaDsfiold."— John  thank- 
ed his  lordship,  and  went  off.  A  few 
morning^  afterwards  when  his  lord- 
ship was  going  through  his  lobby  to 
step  into  his  coach  for  Westminster 
Hall,  a  man  in  a  very  haodsome  li- 
very made  hira  a  low  bow.  To  his 
surprise  he  recognized  his  late 
coaohman.  ••  Why,  John,"  says  his 
lordship,  ••you  seem  to  have  got  an 
excellent  place;  how  could  you  ma- 
nage this  with  the  character  I  garo 
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yoo?"  "  O,  my  Uirf»"  9m  John, 
« it  was  an  exoeedinggood  charac- 
ter fdynew  master,  on  reading  it, 
said  he  obBenred  your  lordship  re- 
commended me  as  an  able  driver 
and  a  sober  man.  These,  said  he, 
are  just  the  qualities  I  want  in  a 
coachman.  I  observe,  his  lordship 
adds  he,  discharged  you  because 

?  on  cheated  him.  Hark  you  sirrah, 
'm  a   Torkshireman  and  I'll  be 
I  if  you  cheat  me." 


The  following  piece  <^  neu>$  in 
gravely  given  in  two  papers  of  re* 

Sate  in  Paris,  the  Journal  des  De- 
als, and  the  Courier  Francais: 
"LateaccountsAnom  North  Ame- 
rica announce  that  General  Jack- 
son has  been  elected  President  of 
the  United  SUtes,  ever  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, by  35  votes  against  26." 

The  following  is  the  inscription 
on  the  Monument  at  Lexington, 
where  the  first  battle  of  the  Revolu- 
tion was  fought. 

SACRED 

TO 

Ijiberty  and  the  Rights  of  Mankind! 
The  ^reeinm  and  independence  <ff 
Jimerica,  Sealed  and  dtfended  by 
.  the  blood  qfher  fone. 

THIS  MONUMENT 

Is  erecteH  by  the 

Inhabitants  of  Lexington, 


Under  the  patronage,  tad  at  the  ex* 

peose  of  the 

Government  of  Massachusetts, 

to  the  Memory  of  their 

Fellow-citizens, 

Ensigfn  Robert  Muneo,  Joitai 
Parker,  Samuel  Hadlbt,  John 
Harrington,  Isaac  Md*«t, 
Caleb  Harrington,  and  Jorh 
Brown,  tf  Lexington;  and  Asa* 
BEL  Porter,  ^  Wehwm; 

Who  fell  on  this  field,  the  first  vic- 
tims to  the  sword  of  British  Ty* 
ranny  and  Oppression,  on  the 
morning  of  the  ever  memorable 
J^flneteenth  of  April,  1T75.— The 
die  was  east!  the  Blood  of  these 
Martyrs  was  the  cement  of  the 
Union  of  these  states!  then  colo- 
nies.—And  gave  spring  to  the 
Spirit,  Firmness  and  Resolution 
of  their  Fellow-Citizens.  They 
rose  as  one  man,  to  revenge  their 
Brethren's  Blood!  and  at  the  point 
of  the  Sword,  to  assert  and  defend 
their  Native  Rights! 
They  nobly  dared  to  be  Free! 

The  Contest  was  Long,  Bloody  and 
Afiectiog! 

Righteoui  Heaven  approved  the  So* 

lemn  appeal/ 

Victory  crownetl  their  Arms, 

And  the  Peace,  Liberty  and  Inde* 

pendenceofthe 

United  States  of  America, 

Were  their  Glorious  Reward! 


OBITUARY. 


Died,  on  the  Slst,  ultimo,  in  the 
85th  year  of  his  age,  Samuel  San- 
soM,  formerly  merchant  of  this  city, 
and  for  a  long  time  Treasurer  to  the 
Philadelphia  Library  Company  and 
the  Mutual  Contributiooship  for  the 
Insurance  of  Houses  from  loss  by 
Fire;  both  which  institutions  he  ser- 
ved gpratuitously,  with  scrupulous  fi- 
delity and  exactness.  The  latter  as- 
aociation,  on  his  retiring  from  office, 
many  years  ago.  expressed  their 
HUM  of  bis  aervicct,  by  presenting 


him  with  a  piece  of  plate,  suitably 
inscribed.  Having  persevered  from 
his  youth  in  regular  and  teroperAte 
habits,  he  lived  to  see  the  third  g^* 
neration  of  bis  posterity  risiog 
around  biro;  he  retained  a  relish  for 
his  accustomed  enjoyments  to  the 
latest  period  of  life— ^-and,  in  the 
words  of  the  Poet, 
From  nature's  temperate  feast  rose 

—satisfied, 
Thank'd  Heav'u  that  be  hid  Ur% 

and  that  he  died. 
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VABIOU8;  that  the  mind 
Of  desultory  mao,  studious  of  change, 
And  pleased  with  noFeltj,  may  be  indnlf  ed.^-CowPKH. 


For  the  Port  Folio. 
THE  MOHAWK  CHIEF. 

Im  the  month  of  Septeiiiber«  1814,  while  the  war  raged  on  onr 
northera  frontiers*  a  British  and  an  American  officer,  traversed 
that  part  of  Upper  Canada  which  borders  upon  Lake  Ontario. 
They  were  both  decorated  with  the  emblems  of  their  profession 
and  nmk;  but  while  their  uniforms  bespoke  them  to  have  been 
marriialled  under  hostile  banners,  their  amicable  intercourse  and 
cheerful  conversation,  gave  them  the  more  agreeable  appearance 
of  friends. 

The  American  officer  had  beenthe  bearer  of  despatches  from  his 
general  to  the  commander  of  the  British  forces;  but  in  consequence 
of  a  misunderstanding  between  these  chiefs,  he  had  been  detained 
within  the  hostile  lines.  While  these  exalted  personages  were  set- 
tling a  controverted  point  of  etiquette,  he  remained  in  custody; 
but  when  tlie  important  matter  was  adiusted,  he  was  informed  that 
he  might  return  to  the  American  head  quarters.  This,  to  the  un- 
sophisticated mind  of  our  joui^  soldier,  seemed  to  be  but  a  simple 
operation,  as  a  few  miles  only  intervened  between  the  contending 
armies;  but  he  could  not  conceal  his  surprise  on  learning  that  he 
must  rejoin  his  companions  in  arms  bj  a  circuitous  route  of  seve- 
ral huncired  miles;  a  precaution  adopted  by  the  British  comman- 
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der  from  motiTes  of  policj.  The  American  knew  but  little  of  this 
art;  nor  had  he  jet  learned  to  put  implicit  faith  in  the  old  adage 
that  "  the  farthest  way  round  is  the  nearest  way  home."  He  waa 
obliged,  however,  to  submit;  and  a  British  officer  was  appointed  to 
escort  him  throu j[h  that  part  of  his  majesty's  dominions,  which  lay 
within  hi^  prescnbed  route.  The  duty  of  this  gentleman  was  light, 
and  by  no  means  disagreeable,  as  his  charge  was  on  parole,  and 
his  business  was  simply  to  protect  him  from  insults,  and  to  con- 
duct him  by  such  roads  as  would  prevent  him  from  spyins  out  the 
nakedness  of  the  land.  It  only  remains  to  be  remarked  of  the  En- 
glishman that  he  was  a  middle-a^^ed  man,  who  had  spent  many 
years  in  the  service  of  his  king;  a  man  whose  good  nature  had  re- 
ceived no  tinge  of  fierceness  from  liis  profession,  but  who  was  kind, 
affabk,  and  intelligent. 

Such  were  the  two  travellers  who  now  beguiled  the  passing 
hours  with  fireside  anecdotes  of  their  respective  countries,  or 
amused  each  other  with  details  of  feats  in  arms.  Men  of  real  cour- 
tesy, know  nothins  of  those  repulsive  feelings  which  keep  grosser 
minds  asunder,  and  easily  forget  those  local  distinctions  wnich  ere* 
ate  jealousies  in  vulgar  breasts.  Our  soldiers  seemed  to  be  as  so- 
cial and  as  well  acquainted  aa^if  they  had  served  in  the  same  regi- 
ment, and  chatted  as  familiarly  as  if  the  weapons  that  now  hung 
inoffensively  by  their  sides  had  never  flashea  in  opposing  ranks. 
Tbir  path  led  through  a  wild  region,  differine  widely  from  the 
populous  and  well  cultivated  countries  to  which  each  had  been 
accustomed,  and  destitute  of  those  attractive  embellishments  which 
delight  the  traveller  when  parks,  and  villages,  and  country 
churches,  and  rosy  milk-maids  are  constantly  presented  to  his 
view.  The  continuous  forest  fatigued  the  eye  with  its  monotooj, 
and  compelled  the  travellers  to  resort  to  their  mental  resources^ 
except  when  their  course  led  them  along  the  margin  of  the  Lake, 
and  brought  its  beauties  into  the  landscape — its  blue  waters,  its 
;1assy  smoothness,  its  vastly  extended  plane,  and  its  distant  shores 
limly  discovered  in  the  horizon.  The  afternoon  was  far  advanced 
when  they  struck  Dundas  Street,  an  extensive  wood  so  called^ 
that  stretched  from  a  point  far  west  of  Ontario,  nearly  to  Montre- 
al, and  which  soon  brought  them  to  Dundas,  a  small  hamlet  com- 
posed of  a  few  straseling  huts.  Here  they  found  a  tolerably  com- 
fortable house,  dignified  with  the  name,  and  professing  to  afford  the 
comforts  of  a  tavern;  the  latter  of  which  haci  become  quite  desira- 
ble both  to  man  and  horse.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  they 
determined  to  proceed  no  further  that  day. 

The^  were  snown  into  a  small,  but  private  apartment,  where 
the  British  officer  apologizing  for  the  necessity^ofa  short  absence, 
left  his  companion  to  his  own  reflections.  The  meditations  of  a 
way -faring  man,  at  a  village  inn,  among  the  wilds  of  the  firuntier, 
are  usually  comprised  within  a  narrow  compass,  seldom  extending 
^rther  than  from  mine  host  in  the  bar  to  my  landlady  in  the 
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kitcheoy  and  receiving  impulse  onl  j  from  the  pressure  of  appetite, 
and  the  prospect  of  food.  On  the  present  occasion,  had  the  Egyp- 
tian Pyramids  been  within  pistol-shot,  our  hero  wouldscarcelj  have 
fflanced  at  them;  his  appetite  being  **  more  to  bread  than  stone.?* 
It  was  this  concentration  of  his  mental  faculties,  perhaps,  that 
caused  him  barelj  to  observe  a  horde  of  Indian  warriors  and 
their  squaws,  who  scowled  upon  him  with  malignant  ferocity  as 
he  entered  the  village,  nor  would  he  now  have  remarked  them, 
had  not  the  promise  of  an  e^rly  supper  restored  his  mind  to  some- 
thing  of  its  wonted  elasticity.  It  was  then,  that  casting  his  eyes 
through  the  window  by  which  he  sate,  he  discovered  that  he  was 
in  the  midst  of  a  large  encampment  of  savages,  hideously  painted, 
and  "  hell-bent"  on  carnage.  X^ey  were  reposing  in  eroupes  upon 
the  ground,  or  longing  about  with  their  accustomed  appearance 
of  indolence;  but  their  repose  was  tliat  of  tiie  crouching  t^er^* 
tiieireyes  often  dashed  fire;  their  dark  looks  were  full  of  meaning 
*-their  whole  demeanour  fierce  and  portentous,  announcing  them 
to  be  on  the  eve  of  some  fell  purpose.  Our  young  soldier  shiidder- 
ed  as  he  beheld  the  deep  workings  of  passion  portrayed  in  the 
stiongly  marked  features  of  these  barbarians.  He  had  passed 
through  the  towns  of  other  tribes  in  his  travels,  and  had  once 
beard  the  Indian  yell  mingling  in  the  din  of  battle;  but  he  never 
before  had  seen  them  in  such  numbers,  or  closely  inspected  them 
while  under  the  excitement  of  martial  feeling;  and  he  now  look- 
ed in  vain  for  that  cheerful  firmness,  that  sedate  bearing,  that  ge- 
nerous emulation  wliich  distinguishes  the  civilized  warrior.  He  saw 
onlv  hatred,  revenge,  and  thirst  of  blood. 

From  these  reflections,  he  was  roused  by  the  opening  of  the 
door  of  the  room  in  which  he  sat  Turning  his  head  he  beheld 
an  Indian  of  large  stature  and  imposing  appearance,  who  advanc- 
ed to  the  middle  of  the  apartment,  and  deliberately  surveyed  him. 
Our  hero  was  not  in  a  humour  for  company:  nor  tfid  he  relish  the 
character  of  his  visiter;  with  whom  he  determined  to  have  as  little 
intercourse  as  possible.  The  latter,  however,  commenced  a  con- 
versation after  gazing  at  him  for  a  short  time.— 

**  You're  an  American  officer?"  ' 

^  Yes,''  replied  the  officer  in  a  tone  of  indifference. 

**  Are  you  a  prisoner?'^ 

"  No." 

The  repulsive  manner  iir  which  these  laconic  answers  were 
uttered,  seemed  by  no  means  to  please  the  forest  chieftain,  who 
drew  himself  up,  and  haughtily  demanded— 

^  Do  you  know  who  1  am,  sir? — I  am  captain  B—  son  of  old  Col. 
B—  I  command  all  these  Indians."' 

A  moment's  reflection  convinced  the  American  of  the  folW  of 
exasperating  this  redoubtable  personage.  He  rose,  approached  the 
chief,  and  extended  his  hand: — 

'*  I  am  happy  to  see  you,  captun  B— ,  and  proud  of  your  «c* 
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quaintance*"  B-«*retaraedhi8  salf|tatioii,and  again  inquired  if  he 
was  a  prisoner. 

•*  I  am  not»  sir — ^^ 

«*  I  thought  not  from  your  wearing  your  sword: — but  how  the 
devil  did  you  get  here?"  The  officer  briefly  explained  his  situa- 
tion. 

••  Ah!  that  mar  be;**  said  B—  **  I  wondered  how  you  could  be  a  nri- 
soner,  and  be  allowed  to  keep  your  arms  and  epaulet>— These  Bri* 
tish  officers  'are  d— d  cunning  fellows:  they  don't  let  their  priso- 
ners carry  off  plunder  that  way.'' — Observing  that  the  officer  had 
again  seated  himself  by  the  window,  he  added,  "  You  had  better 
not  sit  by  that  window;  them  d— ^  Indians  will  shoot  you." 

**  They  would  certainly  not  attempt  to  iiyure  a  person  whom 
they  sapnosed  to  be  a  prisoner;  a  man  in  their  power,  under  the 
cham  or  a  British  officer— and  in  your  company — " 

"Oh  the  Devil!  what  do  they  care  for  all  thab— they'll  kill  a 
white  man  whenever  they  get  a  fair  chance:— they  woald  not  hurt 
you  now,  if  they  thought  1  would  see  them: — but  they'd  crack  away 
m>m  behind  a  tree,  and  run,  and  nobody  would  know  who  did  it. 
Th^'re  as  treacherous  as  Hell." 

^rfie  officer  removed  his  seat,  and  changed  the  subject:  but  B— 
interrupted  him,  and  in  the  same  abrupt  tone  as  before,  asked, 
**  Do  you  Americans  ever  give  quarter  to  an  Indian?" 

••Certainly —  always:"  was  the  answer. 

«« "Well,  you're  an  officer, — I  don't  like  to  dispute  your  word; 
but,  excuse  me,  sir,  I  don't  believe  it?" 

••  But,  captain  B-— ,  I  assure  you  it  is  so— all  civilized  nations, 
all  ^hite  people,  make  it  a  rule  to  spare  the  prisoner  who  asks  for 
quarter,   it  is  a  law  which  they  dare  not  break.'' 

•*  So  you  all  say,"  replied  the  Indian;  «*  but  I  don't  believe  it, 
and  I'll  tell  you  why.  When  General  Hull  was  ^ing  to  invade 
Canada-*berore  Brock  took  him, — ^there  at  Detroit — ^he  sent  out 
a  long  talk,  a  proclamation,  he  called  it— in  which  he  said  that  no 
white  man  found  fighting  by  the  side  of  an  Indian  should  receive 
quarter — well,  sir— if  they  kill  the  white  man,  whatr  will  they  do 
with  the  Indian  alone  side  of  him?  Tell  me  that?" 

•'  General  Hull  wi^ed,  I  suppose,  to  discourage  the  employment 
of  Indians  by  the  British. — We  abhorr«fc  their  mode  of  warfare, 
lind  did  not  wish  to  be  embroiled  with  the  red-people.  Besides, 
what  General  Hull  did  is  no  rule;  his4rtiole  course  was  disapprov- 
ed by  1^6  American  people  and  the  eovemment,  and  he  was  dis- 
graced by  a  court-martial  for  misconduct" 

"  Tliat's  all  very  well — but  don't  tell  me — I  know — General 
Hull  made  use  of  that  expression,  and  I  know  very  well  that  if 
white  people  wont  give  quarter  to  each  other,  its  a  d— d  bad 
chance  for  the  poor  Indian  to  get  it." 

The  officer  attempted  to  aipie  the  matter,  and  to  convince  the 
Indian  that  the  American  government  had  always  observed  the 
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mitt  humtne  policy  in  the  conduct  of  iht  war»  and  that  they  had 
only  deviated  from  it  in  a  few  instaneeSt  when  the  horrid  cmel-* 
ties  of  the  Britidi  forced  them  into  acts  of  retaliation. 

^  I  have  nerthine  to  do  witii  the  British;''  aaid  B— ^  they  employ 
me,  it*8  true:  hot  I  don^  like  them^— I  don't  Kke  any  white  people 
—and  I  have  determined  never  to  give  quarter  to  an  Amenean— 
if  I  do  I'll  be  d—d." 

«*  WeiU  bat  Captain  B — ^  you  and  I  have  now  tiecome  somewhat 
acquainted-— suppose  I  was  to  fall  into  your  hands  in  the  woods; 
should  present  my  sword  to  yoo»  and  claim  your  mercy,  what  would 
yoadoP' 

"  I'll  tell  yo«  what  Pd  do^  sir;  I  like  vou  very  well:  some  of  the 
Americans  ared— h1  rascals-*4mt  I  think  you're  a  tolerable  clever 
fellow—;^  seem  to  be  ag^tleman— but  don't  you  calculate  upon 
that;  for  if  ever  you  were  to  fall  into  my  hands,  I'd  have  my  toma- 
hawk in  your  head,  and  the  scalp  off  of  your  skull,  in  half  a  minute* 
—I've  sworn  to  spare  none,  ana  by—!  I  don't  mean  to  be  caughltift 
a  lie!  I  was  at  Buffkloe,  when  it  was  burned,"  he  added,  growing 
warm  with  the  subject.  **  We  burned  the  houses,  and  turned 
*  the  women  out  in  the  snow.  We  did  a  great  business^*— We  killed 
some:  some  were  burned:  and  some  frozen  to  death— I  pitched 
one  little  chap  in  the  fire  myself." —  Thus  he  went  on  exuking  in 
deeds  of  blood,  and  repeating  various  exploits .  too  horrid  to  be 
related — until  the  return  of  the  British  officer,  when  he  departed. 

The  reader  has  perhaps  had  enough  of  this  tawny  ally  of  the  En- 
glish: a  few  more  words  shall  close  this  account  of  him.  His  father, 
usually  called  Colonel  B — ,  was  a  roan  of  courase  and  abilities, 
who  succeeded  in  uniting  several  trilH^s  under  his  control,  and 
thus  obtained  a  standing  which  rendered  his  friendship  import- 
ant to  the  British  government.  He  was  accordingly  invited  to 
make  a  visit  to  London,  where  he  was  much  noticed  and  caress- 
ed. He  became  the  firm  friend  of  the  English,  and  devoted  his 
tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  to  their  service.  His  children  were 
reared  among  the  wnites,  and  received  a  good  English  education* 
Two  of  them,  a  son  and  daughter,  became  respectable  persons;  but 
the  one  who  is  here  descri^,  returned  to  the  savage  life,  with 
a  mind  embittered  against  the  whites,  from  whom  he  declared  he 
had  learned  notliioff  but  to  drink  and  swear;  qualities  which  it 
must  be  allowed  he  had  attained  to  a  disgusting  perfection.  He 
had  recently  led  his  warriors  against  the  Americans  at  Fort  Erie, 
at  that  time  besieged  bv  the  army  of  General  Drummond;  but  the 
nght  of  a  few  bomb  snells  satisfied  his  curiosity,  and  he  had  re^ 
treated  to  Dundas,  charging  his  followers  with  cowardice.  The  ac- 
cusation had  been  retorted  upon  him,  and  hence  the  contemptuous 
language  which  he  applied  to  his  tribe.  They  wete  now  on  tne  eve 
of  anoUier  expedition. 

On  the  following  momine  the  two  officers  renewed  their  jour- 
ney, at  the  dawn  of  day.    Their  path  again  led  through  a  wild 
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country*  devoid  of  interest,  and  presentinff  no  incident  to  attract 
Cttriositv.  After  riding  about  eighteen  miles  tliey  halted  at  a  re* 
spectable  farm-hoase»  to  breakfast  Here  thej  found  neatness,  cor- 
dialitj,  and  plenty.  The  good  man  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and 

Eossessed  much  of  the  intelligence,  tempered  with  the  ^avity  of 
is  country.  A  small  number  of  well  chosen  books,  chiefly  reli- 
gious, lay  scattered  about  the  room,  as  if  in  daily  use.  A  sweet 
l^ri,  just  grown,  who  was  teaching  a  little  school  by  the  road -side, 
came  in  to  help  her  mother  to  prepare  a  morning  meal,  and  presi- 
ded at  the  breakfast  table*  The  heart  of  our  young  traveller  was 
warmed  into  gladness  by  this  simple  display  of  peace  and  kind- 
ness, and  the  disagreeable  imkiges  which  had  filleo  his  mind,  since 
his  interview  with  the  ferocious  associate  of  Drummond,  gave  way 
to  more  agreeable  subjects  for  reflection.  He  was  again  in  contact 
with  hearts  that  acknowledged  a  Creator,  and  once  more  he  wit- 
nessed the  enjoyments  of  the  domestic  circle.  He  reflected  on  the 
Diqpy  privations  incident  to  a  military  life;  its  dangers,  its  follies; 
its  passions;  and  he  could  not  avoid  the  condusioD,  that  he  who 
treads  the  road  to  fame,  sacrifices  the  dearest  hours»  the  best  de« 
lights,  and  the  choicest  blessings  of  existence. 


A  REMARK  ON  BABYBALLS. 

BY  MISS  HANNAH  MORE. 

^  To  every  thing  there  is  a  season,  and  a  time  for  every  pur-' 
pose  under  Heaven,"  said  the  wise  man;  but  he  said  it  before  the 
invention  of  baby-balls.  Tliis  modem  device  is  a  sort  of  triple  con- 
spiracy against  the  innocence,  the  health,  and  the  happiness  of 
cnildren;  thus,  by  factitious  amusements,  to  rob  them  oi  a  relish 
for  the  simple  joys,  the  unbought  delights,  which  natu rail v  belong 
to  their  blooming  season,  is  like  olotting  out  spring  irom  the 
year.  To  sacrifice  tlie  true  and  proper  enjoyments  of  sprightly 
and  happy  children,  is  to  make  tnem  pay  a  (^ear  and  dispropor- 
tionate price  for  their  artificial  pleasures.  They  step  at  once  from 
the  nurserjr  to  the  ball -room,  and  by  a  preposterous  change  of  ha- 
bits, are  thinking  of  dressing  themselves,  at  an  age,  when  they 
used  to  be  dressing  their  dolls.  Instead  of  bounding  with  the  un- 
restrained freedom  of  wood-nymphs,  over  hill  and  dale,  their 
cheeks  flushed  with  health,  and  their  hearts  overflowing  with  hap- 
jnness,  these  gay  little  creatures,  are  shut  up  all  the  morning  de- 
murely practising  the  pas  grave,  and  transacting  the  serious  bu- 
siness of  acquiring  a  new  step  for  the  evening,  with  more  cost  of 
time  and  pains  than  it  would  have  taken  them  to  acquire  twenty 
new  ideas.^ 
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For  the  Port  Folio. 
Letter  fr&m  the  Bev.  Mr.  Maskclyne,  Astronomer  Royal  of  Sn^ 
glandf  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jokn  £wing,  late  Provost  of  the  Uni* 
versUy  of  Fennsylvania* 

Ma.  Oldsohool, 

A  correspondent  in  one  of  our  daily  gazettes,  speaking  of  the 
two  comets,  which  at  pre«enit  excite  so  much  attention,  concludes 
with  the  following  remarks: — "  In  looking  over  the  first  volume  of 
our  Philosophical  Transactions,  1  felt  a  sentiment  of  pride  and 
pleasure  tliat  the  occurrence  of  the  transit  of  Venus  in  1769  was 
obse  ved  with  so  much  accuracy  and  precision  in  Pennsylvania^ 
as  to  deserve  and  obtain  the  highest  praise  from  the  European 
astronomers,  it  is  true,  we  cannot  now,  as  we  could  then,  boast 
of  a  Rittenhouse,  whose  genius  was  pre'-eminentf  but  he  had  se- 
veral coadjutors,  who,  without  pretenaing  to  his  ahilUies^  ^ere  yet 
correct  and  scientific ^  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  found  that  we  have 
in  any  respect  degenerated." 

1  know  not  the  grounds  upon  which  this  writer  has  venturetl  to 
place  Mr.  Rittenhouse  above  others  who  observed  the  transit  of 
Venus,  at  the  time  here  specified.  Certainly  there  is  nothing;  like 
it  in  the  work  which  he  cites.  On  the  contrarv,  Mr.  Rittenhouse 
appears  in  that  volume,  as  the  coadjutor  of  Dr.  William  Smith, 
in  conjunction  with  whom  he  made  observations  at  Norristown,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  city.  He  reported  his  results  to  Dr. 
Smith,  and  this  gentleman  made  the  communication  to  the  Philo- 
sophical Society,  from  which  institution,  it  is  presumed,  they  de- 
rived their  appointment 

It  appears,  from  the  1st  vol.  of  the  **  Transactions,"  that  the 
whole  oesign  originated  with  Dr.  Ewing;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  prosecution  of  it,  through  all  the  details  to  the 
final  result,  was  confided  to  him.  His  communication  to  the  socie- 
ty, dated  21st  June  1768,  commences  in  these  words>— «  As  you 
have  taken  under  consideration,  the  proposal  which  1  made  to  you 
the  19th  of  April  last,  of  observing  the  ensuine  transit  of  Venus,'' 
&c.  Dr.  £wing  then  proceeds  to  lay  before  the  society  a  projec- 
tion of  the  transit  as  seen  from  Philadelphia,  together  with  the 
elements  of  the  projection;  and  he  concludes  by  proposing  that 
provision  be  made,  without  loss  of  time,  for  erecting  a  small  ob- 
servatory, and  he  recommends  that  some  proper  persons  be  ap- 
pointed  to  make  the  observations,  at  the  expense  of  the  society, 
&c.  The  tone  of  the  letter  throughout  is  that  of  one  who  is  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  subject,  than  those  whom  he  addresses; 
uid  who  is  obliged  to  take  some  pains  to  convince  them  of  the 
importance  of  his  suggestions: — a  conjecture  which  will  not  be 
considered  very  unwarrantable  when  the  reader  is  informed  that 
the  same  volume  contains  a  method  of  destroying  wild  garlic,  an- 
sther  of  preserving  peas  from  the  worms-Ht  thira  for  preserving^ 
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sutriectA  in  spirits; — together  with  instractions  for  patting  np  seeds 
and  plants  &r  transportation,  and  various  other  notable  matters. 

Not  many  years  after  this  event,  [in  1773]  Dr.  Ewing  and  his 
friend  Dr.  WiUiamsom,  went  to  England  to  solicit  pecuniary  aid 
in  behalf  of  the  Newark  academj,  in  Delaware.  Although  the 
war  of  the  revolution  was  just  breaking  out,  they  were  treated 
with  the  utmost  cordiality,  i^nd  many  liberal  subscriptions  were 
feceived.  The  reputation  of  Dr.  Ewing  had  prepar^  for  him  a 
cordiM  reception  in  the  closets  of  the  literary  and  learned  of  that 
day,  with  many  of  whom  he  maintained  a  correspondence  several 

i rears  after  his  return.  By  lord  North,  the  minister,  the  most 
iberal  offers  were  made  to  induce  him  to  remain  in  that  country. 
While  he  was  in  London,  he  made  some  edforts  to  procure  the 
means  of  establishing  an  observatory  in  this  city.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Maskelyne,  then  astronomer-royal,  at  Greenwich,  was  applied  to; 
and  the'  reply  of  that  eminent  person  will  show  the  estimation  in 
which  our  young  American  philosopher  was  held,  by  an  individual, 
who  of  all  the  men  then  livinff,  was  best  qualified  to  decide  upon 
the  pretensions  of  others,  in  this  department  of  science. 
It  is  in  the  following  words: 

Sir,  Qreenwichs  4th  Aug.  1775. 

I  received  your  late  favour,  toother  with  your  observations  of 
the  comet  of  1770,  and  some  fcopies*]  of  that  of  1769,  for  which 
I  thank  you.  I  shall  I  believe  communicate  [them]  to  the 
Royal  Society  as  you  give  me  leave.  In  the  present  unhappy 
situation  of  American  affairs,  I  have  not  the  least  idea  that  any 
thing  can  be  done  towards  erecting  an  observatory  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  therefore  cannot  think  it  proper  for  me  to  take  a  part  in 
any  memorial  you  may  think  proper  to  lay  before  my  lord  North  - 
at  present.  I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  discourage  you  from  pre- 
senting a  memorial  from  yourself.  Were  an  observatory  to  be 
erected  at  that  city,  I  do  not  know  any  person  there  more  capable 
of  taking  care  of  it  than  yourself.  Should  lord  North  do  me  the 
honour  to  ask  my  opinion  about  the  utility  of  erecting  an  obser- 
vatory at  Philadelmiia,t  I  should  then  be  enabled  to  speak  out, 
being  always  a  well  wisher  to  the  promotion  of  science.  You  did 
not  distinguish  whether  the  times  of  your  observations  were  ap- 
parent or  mean  time.  I  am  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 
N.  MASKELYNE. 
To  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ewino,  at 

No.  25,  Ludgate  street. 

*  Tbe  observations  were  engraved  on  a  sheet  of  large  paper,  of  which 
it  is  sapposed  a  Dumber  of  copies  were  sent  to  Mr.  M.  O.  O. 

f  Tbe  city  connoils,  at  the  earnest  sodcitatioii  of  tbe  Ameriean  Phik>* 
sophical  Society,  granted  the  use  of  the  edifice  in  Centre  Square  for  tbis 
purpose,  several  years  ago.  But  nothing  has  been  done  with  the  prtmiies» 
that  we  know  of,  by  the  society.  O.  O. 
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At  ihe  period  when  this  letter  was  written,  a  reputation  for 
science,  was  to  be  acquired  only  by  real  merit.  A  membership  in 
a  learned  institution  was  not  then  voted  in  return  for  a  donation 
of  bodLs  or  shells;  nor  had  it  become  an  article  of  trade,  as  it  ia 
now,  when  an  exchange  of  titles  between  two  persons,  members 
of  different  societies,  can  be  calculated  on,  with  nearly  the  same 
eonfidence  as  a  return  of  tea  for  a  cargo  of  dollars.  Dr.  Bwin^ 
as  well  as  Dr.  Rittenhouse,  was  a  modest  man,  whose  labours 
were  promf)ted  by  a  love  of  science  and  zeal  for  the  public  sopd. 
Whether  his  observations  were  communicated  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, as  Mr.  Maskelyne  proposed,  I  never  heard.  Had  he  been 
seduloos  of  notoriety,  there  b  no  doubt  that  he  could  have  obtain- 
ed th*r  envied  privilege  of  adding  F.  R.  S-  to  his  name!  It  is 
known  that  his  high  character  for  learning  procured  for  him  a  vote 
of  the  freedom  of  several  cities  in  Scotland,  where  learning  was 
held  in  high  estimation.  That  custom  has  gone  out  of  use  abroad^ 
and  in  our  own  country,  we  seem  little  disposed  to  honour  any  art 
or  science  but  that  which  teaches  us  the  most  direct  roatl  to  wealth 
or  political  power.  Men  of  solid  worth  are  driven  into  the  shade 
and  their  places  are  filled  by  charlatans,  who  play  the  zany  in 
newspapers  and  shake  their  cap  and  bells  at  fish-feasts. 

Before  1  conclude,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add,  that  it  is  bv  no 
means  ray  olgect  to  disparaj^  the  merits  of  our  self-taught  philo** 
sopher.  They  were  of  a  high  order;  and  none  knew  them  better 
or  valued  them  more  justly,  than  the  individual  whose  claims  I 
have  undertaken  to  vindicate. 


THE  MAN  IN  THE  BELL. 

Iir  my  younger  days,  bell-ringing  was  much  more  in  fashion 
among  tiie  young  men  of  ,  than  it  is  now.    Nobody,  I  be- 

Ueve,  practises  it  there  at  present  except  the  servants  of  the  churchy 
and  the  melody  has  been  much  injured  in  consequence.  Some 
fifty  years  ago,  about  twenty  of  us  who  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of 
tiie  Cathedral,  formed  a  club,  which  used  to  ring  every  peal  that 
vras  called  for;  and,  from  continual  practice  and  a  rivalry  which 
arose  between  us  and  a  club  attached  to  another  steeple,  and  which 
tended  cogsiderably  to  sharpen  our  zeal,  we  became  very  Mozarts 
on  our  favourite  instruments.  But  my  bell-ringing  practice  was 
shortened  by  a  singular  accident,  which  not  only  stopt  my  per- 
formance, but  made  even  the  sound  of  a  bell  terrible  to  my  i-ars. 

One  Sunday,  I  went  with  another  into  the  belfry  to  ring  for  noon 
prayers,  but  tne  second  stroke  we  had  pulled  showed  us  that  the 
dapper  of  the  bell  we  were  at  was  muffled.  Some  one  had  been 
buned  that  mornins:,  and  it  had  been  prepared,  of  cour^ie,  to  ring, 
a  mournful  note.    We  did  not  know  of  this,  but  the  remedy  was 
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easy.  **  Jack,*'  said  roy  companioii,  "  step  up  to  the  loft,  and  cut 
off  the  hat;'»  for  the  way  we  had  of  muffling  was  by  tying  a  piece 
of  an  dd  hat,  or  of  cloth  (the  former  was  preferred)  to  one  side 
of  tiie  clapper,  which  deaaened  every  second  toll.  I  complied, 
and  mounting  into  the  belfry,  crept  as  usual  into  the  bell,  where 
I  beean  to  cut  away.  The  hat  had  been  tied  on  in  some  more 
complicated  manner  than  usual,  and  I  was  perhaps  three  or  four 
minutes  in  getting  it  off;  during  which  time  mj  companion  below 
was  hastily  called  away,  by  a  message  from  his  sweetheart  I  be- 
lieve, but  that  is  not  material  to  my  story.  The  person  who  called 
him  was  a  brother  of  the  club,  who,  knowing  that  the  time  had 
come  for  ringing  for  service,  and  not  thinking  that  any  one  was 
above,  began  to  pull.  At  this  moment  I  was  just  getting  out, 
when  I  feit  the  bell  moving;  I  guessed  the  reason  at  once-^t  was 
a  moment  of  terror;  but  by  a  hasty,  and  almost  convulsive  effort, 
I  succeeded  in  jumping  down,  and  throwing  myself  on  the  flat  of 
my  back  under  the  bell. 

The  room  in  which  it  was,  was  little  more  than  sufficient  to 
contain  it,  the  bottom  of  the  bell  coming  within  a  couple  of  feet 
of  the  floor  of  lath.  At  that  time  I  certainlv  was  not  so  bulky  as 
I  am  now,  but  as  I  lay  it  was  within  an  inch  of  mv  face.  1  tiad 
not  laid  myself  down  a  second,  when  the  ringing  6egan. — It  was 
a  dreadful  situation.  Over  me  swung  an  immense  mass  of  metal, 
one  touch  of  which  would  have  crushed  me  to  pieces;  the  floor 
under  me  was  principally  composed  of  crazy  laths,  and  if  they 
gave  way,  I  was  precipitated  to  the  distance  of  about  fifty  feet 
upon  a  loft,  which  would,  in  all  probability,  have  sunk  under  the 
impulse  of  my  fall,  and  sent  me  to  be  dashed  to  atoms  upon  the 
marble  floor  of  the  chancel,  an  hundred  feet  below.  I  remember- 
efl — ^for  fear  is  quick  in  recollection-^ow  a  common  clockwright, 
about  a  month  before,  had  fallen,  and  bursting  through  the  floors 
of  the  steeple,  driven  in  the  cieliu^  of  the  porch,  and  even  broken 
into  the  marble  tombstone  of  a  bishop  who  slept  beneath.  This 
was  my  first  terror,  but  the  ringing  had  not  continued  a  minute, 
before  a  more  awfiil  and  immediate  dread  came  on  me.  The  deaf- 
ening sound  of  the  bell  smote  into  my  ears  with  a  thunder  which 
made  me  fear  their  drums  would  crack. — There  was  not  a  fibre  of 
my  body  it  did  not  thrill  through:  It  entered  my  very  soul;  thought 
and  reflect  on  were  almost  utterly  banished;  I  only  retained  me 
sennation  of  agonizing  terror.  Every  moment  I  sawthejbell  sweep 
within  an  inch  of  my  face;  and  my  eyes — I  could  not  close  them, 
though  to  look  at  the  object  was  bitter  as  death— followed  it  in- 
•tinctively  in  its  oscillating  nrogress  until  it  came  back  again.  It 
wus  in  vam  I  said  to  myselr  that  it  could  come  no  nearer  at  any 
future  swing  than  it  didf  a»  first;  ev»ry  time  it  descended,  I  en- 
deavoured to  shriuk  into  the  v«fry  floor  to  avoid  being  buried  un- 
der the  down-sweeping  mass;  ancl  then  reflecting  on  me  danger  cf 
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pressing  too  weightily  on  m j  frail  support,  would  cower  up  again 
as  far  as  I  dared. 

_  At  first  my  fears  were  mere  matter  of  fact  I  was  afraid  the 
pullies  above  would  give  way,  and  let  the  bell  plunge  on  me.  At 
another  time,  the  possibility  of  die  clapper  being  shot  out  in  soma 
sweep,  and  dashing  through  my  body^  as  I  had  seen  a  ramrod  slide 
through  a  door,  flitted  across  my  mind.  The  dread  also,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  of  the  crazy  floor,  tormented  me,  but  these 
soon  gave  way  to  fears  not  more  unfounded,  but  more  visionary^ 
and  of  course  more  tremendous.  The  roaring  of  the  bell  confused 
my  intellect,  and  my  fancy  soon  began  to  teem  with  all  sort  of 
strange  and  terrifying  ideas.  The  bell  pealing  above,  and  open- 
ing its  jaws  with  a  hideous  clamour,  seemed  to  me  at  one  time  a 
rayening  monster,  raging  to  devour  me;  at  another,  a  whirlpool 
ready  to  suck  me  into  its  bellowing  abyss.  As  I  gazed  on  it,  it 
assumed  all  shapes;  it  was  a  flying  eagle,  or  rather  a  roc  of  the 
Aralnan  story-tellers,  clapping  its  wings  and  screaming  over  me. 
As  I  looked  upward  into  it,  it  would  appear  sometimes  to  length- 
en into  indefinite  extent,  or  to  Ix^  twisted  at  the  end  into  the  spi* 
ral  folds  of  the  tail  of  a  flying-dragon.  Nor  was  the  flaming 
breath,  or  fiery  glance  of  that  fabled  animal,  wanting  to  complete 
the  picture.  My  eyes  inflamed,  bloodshot,  and  glaring,  invested 
die  supposed  monster  with  a  full  proportion  of  unholy  light. 

It  would  be  endless  were  I  to  merely  hint  at  all  the  fancies  that 
possessed  my  mind.  Every  object  that  was  hideous  and  roaring 
presented  itself  to  my  imagination.  I  often  thought  that  I  was  ia 
a  hurricane  at  sea,  and  that  the  vessel  in  which  1  was  embarked 
tossed  under  me  with  the  most  furious  vehemence.  The  air,  set 
in  motion  by  the  swinging  of  the  bell,  blew  over  me,  nearly  with 
the  violence,  and  more  than  the  thunder  of  a  tempest;  and  the 
floor  seemed  to  reel  under  me,  as  under  a  drunken  man.  But  the 
most  awful  of  all  the  ideas  that  seized  on  me  were  drawn  from 
the  supernatural.  In  the  vast  cavern  of  the  bell,  hideous  faces 
appeared,  and  glared  down  on  me  with  terrifying  frowns,  or  with 
grinning  mockery,  still  more  appalling.  At  last,  the  devil  him- 
self, accou^Fod,  as  in  the  common  description  of  the  evil  spirit, 
with  hoof,  horn,  and  tail,  and  eyes  of  internal  lustre,  made  his 
appearance,  and  called  on  me  to  curse  God  and  worship  him,  who 
was  powerful  to  save  me.  This  dread  suggestion  he  uttered  with 
the  fttll-toned  clangour  of  the  bell.  1  had  him  within  an  inch  of 
me,  and  1  thought  on  the  fate  of  the  Santon  Barsisa.  Strenuously 
and  desperately  I  defied  him,  and  bade  him  be  gone.  Reason, 
then,  for  a  moment,  resumed  her  sway,  but  it  was  only  to  fill  me 
with  fresh  terror,  just  as  the  lightning  dispels  the  gloom  that  sur- 
rounds the  benighted  mariner,  but  to  show  him  that  his  vessel  is 
driving  on  a  rock,  where  she  must  inevitably  be  dashed  to  pieces. 
I  found  1  was  becoming  delirious,  and  trembled  lest  reason  should 
utterly  desert  me.    This  in  at  all  times  an  agonizing  thpught,  but 
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it  smote  me  then  witii  tenfold  a^ny.  I  feared  lest,  when  ntterij 
deprived  of  mj  senses,  1  should  rise,  to  do  which  I  was  everj 
moment  tempted  by  that  strange  feelins  which  calls  on  a  man» 
#hose  head  is  dizzy  from  standing  on  me  battlement  of  a  lofty 
castle,  to  precipitate  himself  from  it,  and  then  death  would  be  in- 
stant and  tremendous.  When  I  thought  of  this,  I  became  despe- 
rate. I  caught  the  floor  with  a  grasp  which  drove  the  blood  from 
my  nails;  and  I  yelled  with  the  cry  of  despair.  1  called  for  help, 
I  prayed,  1  shouted,  but  all  the  efforts  of  my  voice  were,  of  course, 
drowned  in  the  bell.  As  it  passed  over  my  mouth,  it  occasionally 
echoed  my  crieS;  which  mixed  not  with  its  own  sound,  but  pre- 
served their  distinct  character.  Perhaps  this  was  but  fancy.  To 
m^,  1  know,  they  then  sounded  as  if  they  were  the  shouting,  howU 
ing,  or  laughing  of  the  fiends  with  which  my  imagination  had 
peopled  the  gloomy  cave  which  swung  over  me. 

You  may  accuse  me  of  exa^erating  my  feelings;  but  I  am  not 
Many  a  scene  of  dread  have  isince  passed  through,  but  they  are 
nothinff  to  the  self-inflicted  terrors  of  this  half  hour.  The  an- 
cients  nave  doomed  one  of  the  damned,  in  their  Tartarus,  to  lie 
under  a  rock,  which  every  moment  seems  to  be  descending  to 
annihilate  him,— and  an  awful  punishment  it  would  be.  But  if  to 
this  you  add  a  clamour  as  loud  as  if  ten  thousand  furies  were 
howling  about  you — a  deafening  uproar  banishing  reason,  and 
driving  you  to  madness,  you  must  allow  that  the  bitterness  of  the 
pang  was  rendered  more  terrible.  There  is  no  man,  firm  as  his 
nerves  may  be,  who  could  retain  his  courage  in  this  situation. 

In  twenty  minutes  the  ringing  was  done.  Half  of  that  time 
passed  over  me  without  power  of  computation, — ^thc  other  half 
appeared  an  age.  When  it  ceased,  I  became  gradually  more  quiet, 
but  a  new  fear  retained  ine.  I  knew  that  fite  minutes  would 
elapse  without  ringing,  but,  at  the  end  of  that  short  time,  the  bell 
would  be  rung  a  second  time,  for  five  minutes  more.  I  could  not 
calculate  time.  A  minute  and  an  hour  were  of  equal  duration.  I 
feared  to  rise,  lest  the  five  minutes  should  have  elapsed,  and  the 
ringing  be  again  commenced,  in  which  case  I  shouia  be  crushed, 
before  I  could  escape,  against  the  walls  or  frame-work  of  the  bell. 
I  therefore  still  continued  to  lie  down,  cautiously  shifting  myself, 
however,  with  a  careful  gliding,  so  that  my  eve  no  longjer  looked 
into  the  hollow.  This  was  of  itself  a  considerable  relief.  The 
cessation  of  the  noise  had,  in  a  great  measure,  the  effect  of  stupi- 
fying  me,  for  my  attention,  being  no  longer  occupied  by  the  chi- 
meras I  had  conjured  up,  began  to  flag.  All  that  now  distressed 
me  was  the  constant  expectation  of  the  second  ringing,  for  which, 
however,  I  settled  myself  with  a  kind  of  stupid  resolution.  I  clos- 
ed my  eyes,  and  clenched  my  teeth  as  firmly  as  if  they  were 
screwed  in  a  vice.  At  last  the  dreaded  moment  came,  and  the 
first  swins:  of  the  bell  extorted  a  groan  from  me,  as  they  say  the 
most  rosolute  victim  screams  at  the  sight  of  the  racki  to  which  he 
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!•  for  a  second  time  destined.  After  tiiis,  however,  I  lay  silent 
and  lethargic,  without  a  thought.  Wrapt  in  the  defensive  armour 
of  stupidity,  I  defied  the  bell  and  its  intonations.  When  it  ceas- 
ed, I  was  roused  a  little  by  the  hope  of  escape.  I  did  not;  how- 
ever, decide  on  this  step  hastily,  but,  putting  up  my  hand  with  the 
utmost  caution,  I  touched  the  nm.  Though  the  ringing  had  ceas- 
ed, it  still  was  tremulous  from  the  sound,  and  shook  under  my 
hand,  which  instantly  recoiled  as  from  an  electric  jar.  A  quarter 
of  an  hour  probably  elapsed  before  I  again  dared  to  make  the  ex- 
periment, and  then  I  found  it  at  rest.  I  determined  to  lose  no 
tim  s  fearing  that  I  might  have  lain  then  already  too  long,  and 
that  the  bell  for  evening;  service  would  catch  me.  This  dread 
stiiiuilated  me,  and  I  slipped  out  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and 
arose.  I  stood,  I  suppose,  for  a  minute,  looking  with  sflly  wonder 
on  the  place  of  my  imprisonment,  penetrated  with  joy  at  escaping* 
Iwt  then  rushed  down  the  stony  and  irregular  stair  with  the  velo- 
city of  lightning,  and  arrived  in  the  bell -ringer's  room.  This  was 
the  last  act  I  had  power  to  accomplish.  1  leant  against  the  wall, 
motionless  and  deprived  of  thought,  in  which  posture  my  com- 
panions found  me,  when,  in  the  course  of  ar  couple  of  hours,  they 
returned  to  their  occupation. 

They  were  shocked,  as  well  they  might,  at  the  figure  before 
them.  The  wind  of  the  bell  had  excoriated  my  face,  and  my  dim 
and  stupified  eyes  were  fixed  with  a  lack-lustre  gaze  in  my  raw 
eye-lids.  My  hands  were  torn  and  bleeding:  my  hair  dishevelled; 
and  my  clotnes  tattered.  They  spoke  to  me,  but  I  gave  no  an* 
swer.  They  shook  me,  but  I  remained  insensible.  They  then 
became  alarmed,  and  hastened  to  remove  me.  He  who  had  first 
gone  up  with  me  in  the  forenoon,  met  them  as  they  carried  me 
through  the  church-yard,  and  through  him,  who  was  shocked  at 
having,  in  some  measure,  occasioned  the  accident,  the  cause  of  m  j 
misfortune  was  discovered.  I  was  put  to  be<l  at  home,  and  re- 
mained for  three  days  delirious,  but  gradually  recovered  my  senses. 
You  may  be  sure  the  bell  formed  a  prominent  topic  of  my  ravings, 
and  if  r  heard  a  peal,  they  were  instantly  increased  to  the  utmost 
violence.  Even  when  the  delirium  abated,  my  sleep  was  continu- 
all  V  disturbed  by  imagined  ringinss,  and  my  dreamy  were  haunted 
by  the  fancies  which  almost  maddened  me  while  in  the  steeple. 
liy  friends  removed  me  to  a  house  in  the  country,  which  was  suf- 
ficiently distant  from  any  place  of  worship,  to  save  me  from  the 
apprehensions  of  hearing  the  church-going  bell;  for  what  Alex- 
ander  Selkirk,  in  Cowper's  poem,  complained  of  as  a  misfortune, 
was  then  to  me  as  a  blessing.  Here  I  recovered;  but,  even  long 
after  recovery,  if  a  gale  \^alted  the  notes  of  a  peal  towards  me,l 
started  with  nervous  apprehension.  1  felt  a  Mahometan  hatred 
to  all  the  bell  tribe,  ana  envied  the  subjects  of  the  Commander  of 
the.  Faithful  the  sonorous  voice  of  their  Muezzin.  Time  cured 
ibis,  as  it  does  the  most  of  our  follies;  but,  even  at  the  present 
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day,  if,  by  chance,  my  ilerves  be  unstrung,  some  particular  tones 
of  the  cathedral  bell  nave  power  to  surprise  me  into  a  momentary 


start. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  GARDEN  OF  PLANTS.* 

Thb  Garden  of  Plants  is  certainly  a  most  interesting  spot. 
What  can  be  more  delightful  than  to  wander  about  in  the  twi- 
light of  a  fine  autumnal  evening,  beneath  those  magnificent  rows 
of  ancient  lime-trees«  when  the  air  is  perfumed  by  the  balmy 
breath  of  many  thousand  flowers — to  listen,  amid  such  a  scene  of 
stillness  and  repose,  to  the  multitudinous  voice  of  a  mighty  city— 
or  to  contrast  a  sound  composed  of  such  discordant  and  tumuitu^ 
ous  elements  with  the  wild  and  plainiive  cries  of  some  soli,lary 
water-fowl^  which  inhabit  the  banks  of  a  little  lake,  in  the  centre 
of  this  Garden  of  Paradise!  On  the  other  hand,  during  the  day- 
time, if  less  interesting  to  your  sentimentalist,  it  is  certainly  fully 
more  amusing  to  the  ordinary  class  of  visitors.  Great  part  of  one 
side  of  the  C&rden  is  laid  out  as  a  Menagerie,  in  which  all  sorts 
of  wild  animals  are  confined,  or  more  properly  speaking,  detain- 
ed—^the  extreme  comfort  and  extent  of  the  dwellings,  with  their 
bieautiful  conformability  to  the  pursuits  and  manners  of  their  in- 
habitants, almost  entirely  precluding  the  idea  of  any  thing  so 
harsh  and  rigorous  as  confinement  l^iere  the  elephant, "  wisebt  of 
brutes,"  occupies,  as  he  ousht  to  do,  a  central  and  conspicuous  si- 
tuation. He  is  not  lodged,  as  he  is  with  us,  in  a  gloomy  crib,  in 
which  he  can  scarcely  turn  himself  round  with  sumcient  freedom 
to  perform  the  little  devices  taught  him  by  his  keeper,  and  which 
one  sees  how  much  he  despises  by  the  calm  melancholy  expres- 
sion of  his  eyes.  He  dwells  in  a  larse  and  lofty  apartment,  open- 
ing by  means  of  broad  folding-doors  into  a  capacious  area,  which 
is  all  his  own.  In.this  he  has  dry  smooth  banks  to  repose  upon» 
and  a  deep  pond  of  water,  into  which,  once  a  day,  he  sinks  his 
enormous  Dody,  causing  th^  waters  to  flow  over  every  j>art,  except 
his  mouth  and  probocis.  Nothing  can  be  more  refreshing  than  to 
see  him,  after  basking  for  some  hours  in  the  morning  sun,  till  iiis 
skin  becomes  as  parched  and  dry  as  the  desert  dust  of  Africa— to 
see  him  calmly  sinking  down  amidst  the  clear,  cool,  waters  of  his 

*  History  and  description  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  Royal 
Botanic  Garden  of  Paris.  Translated  from  the  Freooh  of  M.  Deleuze, 
assistant  Botanist  By  A.  A.  Royer.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  plates.  Price 
2 la.  London. 

This  work  has  been  composed,  by  authority  of  the  French  government 
from  materials  funiithtd  1^  the  Profestors  and  Adffiiaiitcaton  of  tfaeMu- 
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IttUe  lake^  and  reappearine  again,  all  moist  and  black,  protrudinft 
hii»  huge  round  bacK,  more  like  a  floatii^  island,  or  a  Leviathan  ol 
the  ocean,  than  an  inhabitant  of  terra-&ma. 

In  this  neighbourhood,  too,  there  are  camels  and  dromedaries, 
''the  ships  of  the  desert,"  as  thej  are  so  beautifully  called  in  the 
figurative  languages  of  the  east,  either  standing  upright,  with  their 
long  ghostlike  necks,  and  amiable,  though  iml^cile  countenances, 
or  couched  on  the  grass,  <<  and  bedward  ruminating,"  apparently 
well  pleased  to  have  exchanged  the  bumioff  plains  of  Arabia  for 
the  refreshing  shades  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  No  lear  now 
of  the  blasting  breath  of  the  desert,  or  of  those  gigantic  columns 
of  moving  sand  which  had  so  often  threatened  to  overwhelm  them, 
and  the  leaders  of  their  tribe-^no  delusive  mira^,  tempting  them 
still  onwards,  amongst  those  glarins,  gUttenng  wildernesses, 
•*  with  show  of  waters  mocking  Sieir  distress,"  Even  the  wilder 
and  more  romantic  animals  seem  here  to  have  found  a  happy  ha- 
ven and  a  fit  abode.  The  milk-white  goat  of  Cachmire,  with  its 
long  silky  clothing,  is  seen  reposing  tranquilly,  with  half-closed 
eyes,  upon  some  artificial  ledge  of  rock,  forming  a  beautifnl  and 
lively  contrast  to  the  dark  green  moss  with  which  it  is  surround- 
ed. Deers  and  antelopes  repose  upon  the  dappled  ground,  or  are 
seen  tripning  about  under  the  shade  of  the  neighbouring  lime- 
trees,  while  the  enclosures,  with  their  surrounding  shubbery,  are 
80  skilfully  arranged,  and  so  interraineled  ivith  each  other,  that 
every  animal  appears  as  if  it  enjoyed  Ae  free  ran^  of  the  whole 
encampment,  instead  of  beine  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  its  own 
little  hut.  The  walks  are  laid  out  somewhat  in  a  labyrinthic 
form,  so  that  every  step  a  person  takes  he  is  deliffhtecl  by  the 
view  of  some  fair  or  magnificent  creature  from  "  a  far  countrie." 
Birds  of  the  most  gorgeous  and  graceful  plumage,  peacocks,  gold- 
en pheasants,  and  cranes  from  the  Belcanc  Isles,  solicit  attention 
in  every  quarter,  and  are  seen  crossing  your  path  in  all  the  state- 
liness  of  conscious  beauty,  or  gliding  like  sun-beams  through 
groves  of  evergreen,  "  star  bright,  or  brighter.*'  In  whatever  di- 
rection you  turn,  you  find  the  features  of  tlie  scenery  impressed 
with  characters  very  different  from  those  which  are  usually  met 
with  in  Buropem  countries.  At  the  head  of  the  Garden,  beyond 
the  house  which  was  once  the  dwelling  of  tlie  illustrious  Bufibn, 
there  grows  a  magnificent  cedar,  its  h^ul  rendered  more  pictur- 
esque by  a  cannon-ball,  which  struck  it  during  the  Revolution;* 
and  from  a  little  hill  in  the  neighbourhood,  there  is  an  extensive 
and  beautiful  view,  not  only  of  the  Garden  of  Plants,  with  its  fine 

*  **  The  hirgest  of  the  pine  tribe  on  the  hillocks,  is  a  oedar  o(  Lebanon; 
p.  Cedms,  the  trunk  of  which  measures  twelve  feet  in  circumference. 
The  history  of  this  tree,  as  recited  to  us  by  Professor  Tfaouin,  is  remarka- 
ble. In  1736,  Bernard  de  Jussieu,  when  leaving  London,  received  from 
Peter  Collinson  a  yonn^  plant  of  Pinus  Cedrus,  which  be  placed  in  a  flow- 
er-pot, and  convejed  in  safety  to  the  Paris  Gardens.  Common  report  has 
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ejves  and  shady  terraces^  but  also  of  the  city  itself,  with  Mont 
artrc  rising  like  an  acropolis  in  the  distance,  the  old  square  tow- 
er of  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  and  tfie  golden  dome  of  the 
Hospital  of  Invalids. 

Between  the  Garden  of  Plants  properly  so  called,  and  that 
part  of  it  which  is  devoted  to  the  uses  of  the  Menagerie,  there  is 
a  broad  and  deep  sunk  fence  divided  by  stone  walls  into  several 
compartments.  These  are  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  bears,  the 
awkward  motions  and  singular  attitudes  of  which  seem  to  aflbrd  a 
constant  source  of  amusement  to  the  visiters.  Bate  leafless  trees 
have  been  planted  in  the  centre  of  some  of  these  inclosures,  to  the 
top  of  which  Bruin  is  frequently  seen  to  climb,  as  if  to  enjoy  the 
more  eitended  view  of  tiie  garden,  and  of  the  groups  of  people 
who  crowd  its  walks.  Some  of  these  animals,  when  they  perceive 
any  one  looking  over  their  parapet,  erect  themselves  on  their  hind 
le^,  and,  stretching  forth  their  great  paws,  seem  to  ask  for  charity 
with  all  the  importunity  of  a  moaning  be^ar.  Indeed,  they  are  so 
much  accustomed  to  have  bread  and  fruit  thrown  to  them  by  stran- 
gers, that  the  slightest  motion  of  the  hand  is  generally  sufficient 
to  make  them  assume  an  erect  position,  which  they  will  maintain 
for  some  time,  till  their  strength  tail  them,  and  they  drop  to  the 
ground,  testifying  by  a  short  and  sullen  growl  their  displeasure 
at  having  been  obliged  to  play  such  fantastic  tricks  to  so  IHtle 
purpose.  An  unfortunate  accident  befel  one  of  the  largest  of 
these  creatures  some  years  ago.  He  was  sitting  perched  near  the 
top  of  his  tree,  when  his  footing  gave  way,  and  he  was  precipita- 
ted to  the  ground.  A  broken  Timb  was  the  only  disagreefible  re- 
sult of  this  misfortune.  His  temper  of  mind  dfoes  not,  however, 
appear  to  have  been  much  molified  by  his  decreased  strength  of 
body,  for  it  was  this  same  animal  which  caused  the  death  of  the 
unfortunate  sentinel  who  had  descended  into  his  area,  misled,  as 
it  was  supposed,  by  an  old  button  or  bit  of  metal,  which  he  mis- 
took for  a  piece  of  money.  The  cries  of  this  poor  being  were 
heard  distinctly  during  the  stillness  of  the  night  by  those  who 
dwelt  within  the  garden;  but,  as  there  was  no  reason  to  dread 
the  possibility  of  such  an  accident  occurring,  no  assistance  was 
offered.  He  was  found  by  the  guard  who  came  to  relieve  him  in 
the  morning,  lying  dead  beneath  the  paws  of  the  bear,  exhibiting, 
comparativelyspeaking,  few  marks  of  external  violence,  but  almost 
all  his  bones  broken  to  pieces.  The  bear  retired  at  the  voice  of  his 
keeper,  and  did  not,  in  fact,  seem  to  have  been  induced  by  any  car- 
nivorous propensity  to  attack  the  person  whose  death  it  had  thus 
so  miserably  occasioned.    It  was  rather  what  an  old  man  in  the 

magnified  the  exploit  by  declaring,  that  Jussien  carried  it  jail  the  way  in 
the  crown  of  his  hat.  It  is  now  the  identical  tree  admired  for  its  great  size." 
-^Neiirs  Journal  of  a  Horticultural  Tour  through  Flander$,  Holkmd% 
and  the  Jfortk  qf  Franc/^ 
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futtei  chamcteriud  w  a  piece  of  wMwmse  plmstm/ktU,  for  it 
eppeared  to  d^rire  auMweiBeiit  from  lifting  tlie  bedj  in  its  paws 
and  rolliiig  it  along:  the  ground,  and  showed  no  symptom  of 
ferceness  or  anger  when  driven  into  its  interior  cell.* 

Turning  to  the  right  as  you  enter  the  lower  gate  of  the  Ghirden, 
opposite  the  Bridge  of  Austerlitz,  now  called  the  Pons  du  Jardia 
dtt  Roi^  you  ap(M*oach  the  dwellings  of  the  more  camiyorous  ani- 
mals,  which  are  confined  in  cases  with  iron  gratings,  very  similar 
to  our  travelling  caravans.  Here  the  lion  is  truly  the  king  of 
beasts,  being  the  oldest,  the  largest,  and  in  all  respects  the  most 
magnificent,  I  have  ever  seen.  There  is  k  melancholy  grandeur 
about  this  creature  in  a  state  of  captivity,  which  I  can  never  wit- 
ness without  the  truest  commiseration. — The  elegant  and  playful 
attitudes  of  the  smaller  animals  of  the  feline  tribe  being  so  ex- 
presaiye  of  happiness  and  contentment,  prevent  one  from  compas- 
sionating their  misfortunes  in  a  similar  manner;  while  the  fierce 
and  cruel  eye  of  the  twer,  with  his  restless  and  impatient  demean- 
our, produces  rather  £e  contrary  feeling  of  satisfaction,  that  so 
savage  an  animal  should  be  kept  tor  ever  m  confinement  He  ap- 
nears  to  lament  his  loss  of  liberty,  chiefly  because  he  cannot  satiate 
Us  thirst  for  blood  by  the  sacrifice  of  those  before  him;  his  coun- 
tenance dares  as  fiercely,  and  his  breath  comes  as  hot,  as  if  he 
still  couched  among  the  mirned-up  grass  of  an  Indian  jungle.  But 
his  companion  in  adversity  appears  to  suffer  from  a  more  kinglv, 
sorrow~the  remembrance  of  his  ancient  woods  and  rivers,  with 
all  their  wild  magnificence,  ''dingle  and  bushy  dell,"  is  visibly 
implanted  in  his  recollection.  Like  the  dying  gladiator,  he  tliinks 
only  of  «his  youn^  barbarians,"  and  when  he  paces  around  his 
oelf,  he  does  so  with  the  same  air  of  forlorn  dij^ity  as  Uegulus 
mi^t  have  assumed  in  the  prison  4iS  the  Carthaginians. 

But,  while  we  are  indulging  ourselves  in  **  a  world  of  fond  re- 
membrances," we  are  foi^tting  Mr.  Royer's  book,  to  which  we 
had  sat  down  with  the  intention  of  extracting  an  article.  We 
shall  therefore  proceed  in  the  first  place  to  form  a  compendious 
sketch  of  the  Garden  and  Cabinet,  vrom  the  period  of  their  orij;in 
to  the  close  of  last  century,  which  we  deem  it  the  more  necessary 
to  do,  as  the  subject  has  not  yet  found  a  place  in  English  litera- 
ture. We  must,  however,  premise,  that  the  nature  and  confined 
limits  of  our  abstract  will  necessarily  exclude  a  thousand  inter- 
esting particulars  rc^rding  the  history  of  individual  plants  and 
animals,  for  the  elucidation  of  which  we  therefore  refer  our  read- 
ers to  the  work  itself,  which  is  just  about  this  time  ready  for  deli- 
very to  the  public. 

♦  We  understand  that  the  boars  are  now  remoFed  to  the  new  Menagerie, 
of  wild  beasts,  and  their  pUices  in  the  Fostei  occupied  by  a  breed  of  boare. 
Owr  old  friend  Marguerite,  the  great  elephant,  has  been  dead  for  some 
years 
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The  King's  Garden  in  Paris,  commonlj  called  the  Oarden  of 
Plants,  was  founded  bj  Lonis  XIII.,  bj  an  edict  given  and  regis- 
tered by  the  Parliament,  in  the  month  of  May,  1635.  Its  direc- 
tion was  assifoied  to  the  first  Physician  Herouard,  who  chose  as 
Intendant  Guy  de  la  Brosse*  At  first  it  consisted  only  of  a  sin- 
gle house,  and  twenty-four  acres  of  land.  Guy  de  la  firosse,  du- 
ring the  first  year  of  his  management,  formed  a  parterre  292  feet 
long,  and  £27  broad,  composed  of  such  plants  as  ne  could  procure, 
the  greater  number  of  wnich  were  given  him  by  John  Robin,  the 
feither  of  Vespasian,  the  King's  botanist.  These  amounted,  in- 
eluding  varieties,  to  1 800.  He  then  prepared  the  ground,  procured 
new  plants  by  correspondence,  traced  the  plan  of  the  ^rden  to 
the  extent  of  ten  acres,  and  opened  it  in  lo40.  It  appears  by  the 
printed  catalogue  of  the  ensuing  year,  that  the  number  of  species 
and  varieties  had  increased  to  2360.    De  la  Brosse  died  in  164S. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  an  establishment,  wiiich  has  since  at- 
tained so  high  a  degree  of  prosperity,  and  has  become  the  first 
school  of  Natural  History  in  the  world.  We  shall  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  mention  each  subsequent  change  in  the  management 
and  superintendence,  but  shall  rest  satisfied  with  alludine  only  to 
the  labours  of  those  whose  appointment  may  be  regaroed  as  a 
prosperous  era  in  the  history  ot  the  garden.  About  the  year  1652^ 
Fagon,  grand-nephew  of  De  la  Brosse,  obtained  a  situation  in  the 
establishment,  and  travelled  at  his  own  expense  through  several 
provinces  of  France,  and  among  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  and  sent 
the  fruit  of  his  researches  to  the  Garden*  In  1665,  the  number 
of  species  and  varieties  amounted  to  4000. 

In  the  meantime,  Chuton  D^OrUans^  brother  of  Louis  XIII., 
had  established  a  botanical  garden  at  his  palace  of  Blois,  which 
had  acquired  celebrity  through  the  works  of  Morison,  and  by  a 
collection  of  drawings  of  the  most  remarkable  plants.  These 
drawings  were  chiefly  executed  on  vellum,  by  Robert,  eminent  for 
his  great  skill  as  a  botanical  painter.  After  the  death  of  Gaston» 
in  1660,  Colbert  persuaded  the  King  to  purchase  the  whole  collec- 
tion; and  Robert  was  appointed  painter  to  the  Museum,  where  he 
continued  his  labours  till  his  death  in  1684.  Other  eminent  pain- 
ters have  continually  succeeded  to  the  situation,  and  it  is  thus 
that  the  magnificent  collection  of  drawings  of  plants  and  animals 
has  been  formed,  \^'hich  was  at  first  deposited  in  the  King's  library, 
and  now  forms  the  most  valuable  part  of  that  of  the  Museum. 

Yallot,  the  chief  director  dying  in  1671,  Colbert  united  tbesu- 
perintendance  of  the  Garden  to  that  of  the  Kind's  building,  al- 
ready held  by  himself,  leaving  to  the  first  physician  the  title  of 
Intendant  only,  with  the  direction  of  the  cultivation.  In  the 
month  of  December  he  obtained  a  declaration  from  the  King,  re- 
gulating the  administration  of  the  Garden,  and  ^ve  commissioni 
to  the  Professors  defining  their  duties.  From  this  moment  the  ea- 
tablishment  assumed  increasing  importance,  and  it  would  have  ad- 
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▼anced  still  more  rapidly,  had  the  principal  administratioii  not 
been  united  with  other  offices.  Fagon,  who  had  for  several  years 
filled  the  botanical  and  chemical  chairs  with  applause*  being  en- 
cumbered with  other  duties,  meditated  the  resignation  of  bis  place, 
and,  wbhing  to  appoint  a  successor  worthy  of  himself,  he  called, 
from  a  remote  part  of  France,  the  afterwards  so  highly  celebrated 
Joseph  Pitten  ae  Tournefort,  then  only  twenty-six  years  of  age, 
but  who  had  already  ^ven  promise  of  what  he  was  one  day  to  be- 
come. He  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  botany  in  1683.  Ten 
▼ears  after,  Fagon  became  first  physician.  This  appointment  gave 
nim  the  intendance  of  the  Garden;  and,  from  the  singular  respect 
in  which  he  was  held,  the  title  of  Superintendant  was  re-estab- 
lished in  his  favour. 

The  si^al  success-  of  Tournefort  in  the  cultivation  of  botanical 
science,  is  universally  known.  He  was  the  first  successfully  to 
define  the  genera  of  plants,  and  the  excellence  of  his  groups  ex* 
hibits  the  clearness  of  nis  conceptions,  and  ranks  him  as  the  father 
of  that  branch  of  the  science*  He  died  in  1708,  in  consequence 
of  an  injury  received  from  a  wagon  in  a  narrow  street  of  Paris, 
and  left  his  collection  of  natural  history,  and  herbarium,  to  the 
Garden.  This  herbarium  is  not  extensive,  but  it  is  rendered  va- 
luable by  the  plants  gathered  in  the  Levant,  and  indicated  in  the  ' 
CoroUarium  of  the  Ingtitidiones  Rex  Herbarium.  He  was  succeedU 
od  in  the  botanical  chair  by  Danty  D'lsnard. 

D'lsnard  retired  after  delivering  a  single  course  of  lectures,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Antony  de  Jussieu,  a  name  so  justly  celebrated 
IB  botany,  in  consequence  of  the  impulse  which  his  own  labours, 
and  those  of  his  two  brothers  and  nephew,  have  given  to  the  sci- 
ence. In  1716,  he  visited  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  brought  ba'^k 
an  immense  accession  to  the  Garden.  It  was  this  saine  Antony 
de  Jussieu,  who,  in  1720,  intrusted  Declieux,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  with  a  young  coffee  tree,  which,  transported  to  Mar- 
tinique, became  the  parent  of  the  immense  culture  of  the  West 
Indies.  Meanwhile,  the  cultivation  of  the  Garden  was  confided 
to  Sebastian  Vaillant,  who  formed  a  very  considerable  herbarium, 
the  genera  of  which  were  methodically  arranged,  and  the  species 
accompanied  by  tickets,  indicating  all  the  synonyms  then  known. 
This  herbarium,  which,  at  his  death  in  172)2,  was  purchased  by  or- 
der of  the  King,  forms  the  basis  of  that  of  the  Museum,  n  hat 
chiefly  signalizes  the  name  of  Vaillant,  is  his  first  public  discourse 
on  assuming  the  functions  of  Assistant  Professor,  (in  the  absence 
of  the  Principal,)  in  which  he  demonstrates  the  existence  of  two 
sexes,  and  the  phenomena  of  fecundation  in  vegetables.  Thus  it 
was  in  the  King's  Gaitien  that  this  great  discovery,  which  had 
only  been  hinted  at  before,  and  was  not  generally  admitted,  was 
first  announced,  and  supported  by  irrefragable  proofe. 

We  shall  pass  in  silen-  e  the  unprofitable  period  of  Chirac's  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  the  Garden,  and  proceed  to  the  afT- 
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pointment  of  BuflTon  in  17S9,  who  was  preferred  to  the  mtnation  tn 
consequence  of  the  dying  request  of  Da  Fay,  hit  immediate  pre- 
decessor. This  illustrious  writer  was  already  distinguishea  by 
several  memoirs  on  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  raral 
economy,  which  had  gained  him  admittance  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences;  but  he  was  as  yet  unknown  as  a  naturalist  Endowed 
with  that  power  of  attention  which  discovers  the  most  distant  rela- 
tions of  thought,  and  that  brilliancy  of  imagination  which  com- 
mands the  attention  of  others  to  the  result  of  laborious  investiga- 
tions, he  was  equally  fitted  to  succeed  in  different  walks  of  geni- 
us. He  had  not  yet  decided  to  what  objects  he  should  devote  his 
talents  and  acquirements,  when  his  nomination  to  the  place  of  In- 
tendant  of  the  King's  Garden  determined  him  to  attach  himself 
to  natural  history.  As  his  reputation  increased,  he  employed  the 
advantages  afforded  by  his  credit  and  celebrity,  to  enrich  the  es* 
tablishment  to  which  he  had  allied  himself;  and  to  him  are  owing 
its  growth  and  improvement  till  the  period  of  its  reor^nizationy 
and  that  extension  and  variety  which  rendered  a  reorganization  ne- 
cessary, [f  the  Museum  owes  its  splendour  to  Buflfon--to  that 
magnificent  establishment,  he,  on  the  other  hand,  owes  his  fame. 
If  he  had  not  been  placed  in  the  midst  of  collections,  furnished  by 
Government  with  the  means  of  augmenting  them,  and  thus  ena- 
bled by  extensive  correspondence  to  elicit  information  from  all 
the  naturalists  of  his  day,  he  would  never  have  conceived  the  plan 
of  his  natural  history,  or  been  Me  to  carry  it  into  execution;  for 
^at  genius  which  embraces  a  great  varie^  of  facts,  in  order  to 
deduce  firom  them  seneral  conclusions,  is  continually  exposed  to 
err,  if  it  has  not  at  hand  all  the  elements  of  its  speculations* 

We  may  now  be  said  to  commence  the  second  period  of  tbe 
history  of  the  Royal  Garden.  When  Buffbn  entered  npon  his  of- 
fice, the  Cabinet  consisted  of  two  small  rooms,  and  a  tnird,  con- 
taining the  preparations  of  anatomy,  which  were  not  exposed  to 
public  view:  the  herbarium  was  in  the  apartment  of  the  demon- 
strator of  botany:  the  Garden,  which  was  limited  to  the  present 
nursery  on  the  eastern  side,  to  the  ereen  house  on  the  noAh,  and 
the  galleries  of  natural  history  on  the  west,  still  presented  empty 
spaces,  and  contained  neither  tvenues  nor  regular  plantations.* 

Buffiin  first  directed  his  attention  to  the  increasing  of  ^e  col- 
lections, and  to  the  providing  pf  more  commodious  places  fcnr  their 
reception.  They  were  arranged  in  two  large  rooms  of  the  build- 
ing, which  contains  the  present  salleries,  and  which  was  formeriy 
the  dwellinff  house  of  the  Intendant;  and,  soon  after  were  opened 
to  the  pubuc  on  appointed  days.  He  next  occupied  himself  in 
ihe  embellishment  of  the  Garden.    Having  cut  down  an  old  ave- 

*  The  name  of  Ji%uemn  tf  JVfafimi/  Huiorf  it  of  recent  date;  it  was 
giyen  at  the  period  when  the  Garden  assumed  its  preseut  form,  and  was 
.  employed  to  designate  the  uoion  of  three  fonner  estaUathmonts,  the  King's 
Garden,  the  Cabinet,  and  the  Menagerie. 
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ave  which  did  not  anrrespood  ?nth  the  principal  gate,  he  replaced 
it  in  1740,  bj  one  of  lime  trees  in  the  proper  direction,  and  pjant-' 
ed  another  parallel  on  the  other  siae  of  the  parterre.  These 
aTeoues,  which  are  now  more  than  eighty  jears  old,  terminate  to- 
wards the  extremity  of  the  nursery,  and  mark  the  limits  of  the 
Oarden  at  that  period. 

The  care  of  the  Cabinet  was  at  this  time  intrusted  to  Bernard 
de  Jussieu,  who  had  bestfiwed  unceasing  pains  upon  its  arrange- 
ment and  preservation.  The  extent  of  nis  knowledge,  and  Qie 
facility  with  which  he  seized  the  affinities  of  bodies,  and  classed 
tiiem  in  their  natural  order,  qualified  him  particularly  for  this 
task,  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  increase  of  the  collections; 
but,  being  diverted  by  other  occupations,  and  residing  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  Garden,  he  expressed  a  desire  to  be  relieved  from 
an  office  which  reauired  unwearied  activity  and  ceaseless  assidu- 
ity. BofTon  also  felt  that  his  researches  in  natural  history  needed 
tlie  assistance  of  a  roan  who  had  still  all  the  ardour  of  youth,  and 
who  possessed,  in  a  high  degree,  both  ^e  spirit  of  method,  and  a 
talent  for  observation.    GKfted  with  that  genius  which  seizes  the 

grincipal  characters  of  objects,  and  unites  them  in  splendid  com- 
inations,  he  had  neither  time  nor  patience  for  the  examination  of 
details,  to  wliich  the  weakness  of  his  ^igbt  was  also  an  obstacle. 
He  made  choice  of  his  countryman  Daubenton,  who  was  then 
twenty-nine  years  of  age,  and  who,  after  studying  botany  under 
De  Jessieu,  and  anatomy  under  Winslow  and  Duverney,  had  re- 
tired to  Montbard,  the  place  of  his  birth  to  practice  medicine. 
Buffi>n  invited  him  to  Paris,  and  in  1745,  procured  him  the  place 
of  keeper  of  the  Cabinet,  with  a  lodginic  in  the  Garden,  and  ap- 
pointments which  soon  rose  from  500  to  4000  francs  per  annum. 
He  charged  him  with  the  arrangement  of  the  Cabinet,  and  associa^ 
ted  him  to  his  own  studies,  in  the  descriptive  part  of  his  natural 
history,  especially  in  the  anatomy. 

The  first  volumes  of  his  great  work  on  Natural  History  were 
published  in  1749,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  all  Europe.  The 
subsequent  labours  of  Linn<eus,  and  the  light  which  his  classifi- 
cation threw  upon  the  intricate  and  almost  endless  variety  of  sub- 
jects, no  doubt  contributed  greatly  to  augment  the  number  of  zeal- 
ous students,  and  to  increase  their  confidence  in  the  result  of  their 
labours;  but  the  splendid  writings  of  Buflfon  majr  be  said  to  have 
been  the  first  which  eicited  a  G^eneral  interest  in  this  deliffhtful 
study.  These  two  men  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  great  lights  of 
the  science  of  nature. 

But  to  return  to  the  history  of  the  Museum.  In  1766,  the  col- 
lection had  so  greatiy  increased,  that  Buffiin,  who  had  previously 
given  up  a  part  of  his  dwelling  house,  which  he  occupied  as  Su- 
perintendant  of  the  Garden,  now  resigned  it  entirely,  and  remov- 
ed to  No.  IS,  Rue  des  Fosses  Saint  Victor.  The  Cabinet  was 
then  disposed  in  four  Urge  saloons,^  which  contained  the  whole 
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collection  till  the  reorganiziition.  These  saloons  were  open  to 
the  public  two  davs  in  each  week,  and  the  pupils  had  hours  »et 
apart  for  study,  baubenton  was  always  present  to  give  the  ne- 
cessary explanations;  and  foreign  naturalists  often  resorted  to  him 
for  instruction.  His  patience  was  inexhaustible,  but  the  duties  of 
his  situation  became  too  laborious  for  the  exertions  of  a  single  in* 
dividual,  and  his  cousin,  the  younger  Daubenton,  was  created  as- 
sistant,  with  a  salary  of  2400  francs. 

Antony  de  Jessieu,  who  still  filled  the  chair  of  Botany,  was  no 
less  assiduous  in  promotine  the  advancement  of  his  peculiar  de- 
partment, not  merely  by  delivering  lectures,  but  by  sending  young 
men,  at  his  own  expense,  to  travel  through  the  provinces,  to  col- 
lect seeds  and  plants.  He  formed  a  library  of  natural  historj 
and  a  considerable  herbarium,  which  were  of  eminent  service  to 
his  illustrious  brother  and  nephew,  and  which  have  been  always 
as  much  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  cultivate  the  sciences,  as  if 
they  belonged  to  the  establishment,  with  this  advantage,  that  de* 
sired  explanations  are  never  withheld  by  the  courtesy  of  the  pos- 
sessors. Antony  de  Jessieu  died  in  1758,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Lemonier,  who  being  appointed  first  physician  to  the  king  in  1770, 
Antony  Laurence  de  Jessieu,  the  present  venerable  Professor  of 
Botany,  succeeded  to  the  chair.  Sometime  prior  to  this,  J.  A. 
Thouin,  the  head  of  a  family  since  become  distinguished  by  its 
services  to  the  Garden,  had  obtained  a  situation  as  assistant  culti- 
vator in  the  establishment. 

Buffbn  had  now  attained  the  meridian  of  his  glory;  his  works, 
which  assigned  him  the  first  rank  amongst  the  authors  of  his 
time,  had  diiTused  a  universal  taste  for  the  study  of  Natural  His- 
tory, while  the  collections  he  had  formed  facilitated  the  study  of 
this  science.  In  foreign  countries,  also,  he  enjoyed  the  highest 
reputation;  and  the  authors  of  new  observations,  or  discoveries, 
eagerly  communicated  them  to  a  man  of  genius,  by  whom  to  be 
mentioned  was  a  sort  of  passport  to  immortality.  M.  D'Angivil- 
ler,  whose  place  as  director  of  the  King's  buildings,  and  chief  of 
the  Academies  of  painting  and  sculpture,  required  him  to  point 
out  the  ^reat  man  whose  statues  were  to  be  executed  in  marble  at 
the  public  expense,  asked  permission  of  the  Kine  to  erect  one  to 
Buflfon.  Tliis  was,  perhaps,  the  most  flattering  distinction  which 
could  be  conferred  on  a  living  man,  as  it  had  till  then  been  re- 
served for  the  memory  of  those  who  had  renlered  the  most  emi- 
nent services  to  their  country.  But  the  King,  reading  the  judg- 
ment of  posterity  regarding  the  merits  of  Buffbn  in  that  of  his 
cotemporaries,  assen&d  to  the  proposal,  and  the  celebrated  Piyoa 
was  charged  with  the  execution.  This  statue  is  now  in  the  lirbary 
of  the  Museum.  We  may  easily  conceive  how  mtifying  the  cir- 
cumstance must  have  nroved  to  one  so  sensible  of  the  love  of 
fame,  and  withall  suflBciently  impress  'd  with  a  knowledge  of  his 
own  high  attainments.    "  The  works  of  eminent  geniuses,"  he 
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used  to  sty,  ^  tre  few;  thej  are  those  of  Newton,  Bacon,  Leib* 
nitz,  Montesquieu,  and  my  otrn." 

T^e  health  of  Buffbn,  which  had  suffered  severely  do  ring  the  pre* 
ceding  year,  being  perfectly  re-established  in  the  beginning  of  1773, 
he  resolved  to  fix  his  residence  once  more  in  the  Garden,  and  to 
employ  his  whole  influence  for  the  benefit  of  the  establishment. 
With  the  aid  of  sovemment,  he  purchased  two  houhcs  adjoining  the 
museum,  one  of  which  he  destined  for  the  dwelling  of  the  Inten- 
dant,  and  removed  into  it  accordingly;  the  first  floor  was  appropri- 
ted  to  his  household,  and  the  others  to  such  objects  as  had  not  yet 
found  their  place  in  the  Museum,  The  return  of  Buffon  forms 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Garden.  From  that  moment,  every 
branch  of  the  establishment  rapidly  increased,  and  the  way  was 
prepared  for  the  improvements  which  havt*  taken  place  since  the 
new  organization.  It  would  far  exceed  our  utmost  limits  if  we 
were  to  give  a  detail  of  all  the  improvements  introduced  by  Buf- 
fbn during  the  sixteen  years  of  his  administration.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  Garden  was  more  than  doubled  in  extent,  its  plan 
and  distribution  became  regular  and  beautiful,  and  every  possible 
advantage  was  offered  for  the  culture  and  study  of  vegetables: 
but  the  perfection  of  one  part  of  the  establishment  only  rendered 
the  deficiencies  of  the  rest  more  apparent.  The  Cabinet  was  not 
spacious  enough  to  contain  the  vast  accession  of  objects,  and  the 
Amphitheatre  was  both  too  small,  and  in  other  respects  inconve- 
nient. 

In  1787,  Buffon  procured  the  purchase  of  the  Hotel  de  Magny, 
with  its  courts  and  gardens,  situated  between  the  Hill  of  Ever- 
greens, and  the  Ru  de  Seine;  he  there  constructed  the  Amphithea- 
tre, which  now  serves  for  the  lectures  of  botany  and  chemistry, 
and  removed  the  lodging  of  M.  M.  Daubenton,  and  Lacepede  to 
the  Hotel  de  Magny.  The  second  floor  of  the  Cabinet  which  was 
thus  left  vacant,  was  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  the  collections, 
and  permission  obtained  from  government  to  erect  an  addition  to 
the  former  galleries;  the  work  was  immediately  begun,  and  conti- 
nued without  intermission,  but  it  was  not  completed  till  after  the 
death  of  Buffon. 

As  the  buildings  became  more  extensive,  and  the  objects  were 
disposed  in  a  more  striking  manner,  more  value  was  attached  to 
the  collections,  and  the  celebrity  of  the  establishment  increased. 
Individuals  offered  specimens  to  the  Cabinet,  where  they  were  seen 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  donor,  in  preference  to  retaining 
them  at  home;  learned  societies  eagerly  contributed  to  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge,  by  enrichins  a  public  deposit;  and  sovereigns, 
as  an  agreeable  present  to  the  King,  sent  to  his  museum  dupli- 
cates of  the  curiosities  in  their  own.  The  Academy  of  Sciences, 
for  instance,  having  acquired  Hunaud's  anatomical  collection,  ad- 
ded it  to  that  of  Duverney  in  the  Garden;  the  Count  D'Angiviller 
gave  Buffon  his  private  cabinet;  the  missionaries  in  China  sent  him 
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whatever  interesting  olgects  they  could  procore  in  a  eoontiy 
where  they  alone  could  penetrate;  the  King  of  Poland  presented 
a  Terj  considerable  collection  of  minerals;  and  the  Empress  of 
Russia,  not  being  able  to  induce  Buflfon  to  visit  St  Petersburgb, 
invited  his  son,  and  on  his  return  presented  him  with  several  ani* 
mals  from  the  North,  which  were  wanting  to  the  Cabinet,  and 
with  various  objects  of  natural  history  collected  in  her  dominions. 

Meanwhile,  the  government  neglected  nothing  for  the  perfec- 
ting of  an  establishment  which  did  honour  to  the  nation  as  a  ko* 
pository  of  light,  and  a  centre  of  communication.  More  consi- 
derable funds  than  had  before  been  granted,  were  placed  at  tbe 
disposal  of  M.  Daubenton,  for  the  purchase  of  objects  interesting 
from  their  rarity  or  their  utility  to  science;  foreign  trees  were 
transplanted;  the  Cabinet  of  Zoology  was  enriched  by  the  collec- 
tion of  Sonnerat  in  India,  by  that  of  ComAerson,  made  in  Bon. 
sainville's  voyage  round  the  world,  and  by  a  nart  of  that  brought 
by  Dombey  from  Peru  and  Chili,  of  which  half  the  objects  were 
detained  by  the  Spanish  government,  who  even  prevented  the  pub- 
lication of  his  narrative;  commissions  of  correspondence,  accom- 
panied by  a  salary,  were  also  given  to  learned  travellers,  who  en- 
saged  to  collect  objects  for  the  Botanical  Garden  and  the  Cabinet 
Nevertheless,  it  must  be  owned,  that  all  these  collections  were 
W)i  at  that  moment  of  much  utility,  and  it  is  only  at  a  later  peri- 
od, and  since  the  new  organization  of  the  establishment,  that 
their  importance  has  been  folt,  and  their  end  attained.  Buffon  was 
not  a  fnend  to  method;  he  described  the  exterior  form,  the  haUts 
and  economy  of  animals,  and  ascended  to  the  most  elevated  ge- 
neral views;  bat  he  disliked  the  labour  of  distinrashing  chanic- 
ters,  and  settling  principles  of  classification.  In  the  arrange* 
ment  of  the  Cabinet,  he  fvished  to  excite  curiosity  by  striking  con- 
trasts, so  that  like  his  own  writings,  it  should  present  a  picture 
of  the  most  remarkable  things  in  nature,  independent  of  system, 
which  he  regarded  as  the  artifice  of  man.  Tnis  manner  w  con- 
sidering natural  history,  was  particularly  plvasing  to  a  mind  that 
delighted  in  contemplating  the  universe  of  things  as  a  whole;  and, 
indeed,  in  nature,  where  all  is  harmony»  the  most  different  beiitts 
are  placed  side  by  side,  and  the  imagination  seizes  at  once  the 
links  which  unite,  and  the  characters  wmch  separate  them.  Accord- 
ing to  Buffon,  the  end  of  a  general  collection  was  attained,  when 
it  captivated  the  attention,  and  L^d  the  beholder  to  seek  in  iivinc 
nature  what  was  thus  imperfectly  represented;  it  was  even  deemed 
a  useful  exercise  to  separate  what  related  to  a  peculiar  study, 
from  the  crowd  of  oojects  that  surrounded  it 

One  of  the  worst  consequences  of  this  system  was  the  neglect 
of  whatever  was  not  calculated  to  inti-rest  the  public.  When  a 
collection  arrived,  the  most  remarkable  objects  were  selected  to 
fill  the  empty  spaces,  and  the  rest  a  ere  preserved  in  boxes,  oral- 
lowed  to  remain  in  the  obscurity  ot  their  packing  cases.  As  there 
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wis,  at  tills  period,  no  professor  of  ZfOologjr,  or  of  imneralogy,  the 
Itotanical  ^rden  was  the  onlj  part  of  the  establishment  methodic 
cally  distnbuted  throughout  Vet,  far  from  reproaching  Buffbn 
with  not  baring  effected  what  it  was  perhaps  impossible  at  that 
time  to  perform,  we  should  rather  acknowledge  our  oblieations  to 
him  for  havine  assembled,  not  only  the  numerous  collection  of 
birds  contained  in  his  work,  and  that  of  6shes  described  by  M.  de 
Lafepede,  but  also  a  multitude  of  objects  of  all  kinds,  which  have 
mnce  been  properly  arranged,  and  have  eminently  contributed  to 
the  progress  or  natural  history. 

In  1784,  Daubenton  the  youneer  being  obliged  by  bad  health  to 
resign  his  place  of  kei-per  and  demonstrator  of  the  Cabinet,  Buf- 
fon  appointed,  as  his  successor,  M.  de  Lacepede,  who  was  thus 
fixed  m  the  pursuit  of  natural  history,  in  which  he  has  since  made 
80  eminent  a  figure,  both  as  a  professor  and  an  author. 

We  have  said  that  there  was  at  this  period  chairs  for  botany, 
anatomy,  and  chemistry  only;  but  as  Daubenton  and  his  assistant 
repaired  daily  to  the  (Cabinet,  naturalists  were  enabled  to  obtain 
explanations  of  the  objects  before  them,  and  these  private  lessons 
were  the  more  useful,  as  they  were  adapted  to  the  capacity  and 
knowledge  of  the  hearers.  Lemonier  had  been  Professor  of  Bo- 
tany since  1758,  and  Bernard  de  Jussieu  demonstrator  since  17^ 
Irat  the  former  beins  obliged  to  reside  at  Versailles,  and  the  latter 
finding  himself  wei^ened  through  age,  M.  de  Jussieu,  his  nephew, 
was  chosen  to  supply  the  place  of  both,  and  was  tiius  charged  with 
the  lectures  in  the  gaiiien,  and  the  botanical  excursions  in  the 
country.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life,  Bernard  de  Jussieu 
intrusted  the  details  of  cultivation  wholly  to  M.  Andre  Thouin, 
and  it  was  a  signal  satisfaction  to  him  to  witness  the  replanting 
of  the  Botanic  Garden.  When  he  walked  in  the  establishment, 
his  former  pupils  crowded  around  him,  listening  to  him  with  eager- 
Bess,  and  tnsasuring  up  with  veneration  his  slightest  wcurds. 
-  Amon^  his  many  services  io  the  garden,  must  be  reckoned  the 
cdncation  of  his  nephew,  who  has  made  of  botany  a  regular  sci- 
ence, by  developing  and  perfecting  the  natural  method. 

M.  [JesfontainA  was  appointed  Professor  of  Botany  about  the 
year  1786,  immediately  arter  his  return  from  B&rbary  with  the 
plants  of  which  he  has  since  published  the  history.  At  the  period 
of  his  appointment,  the  Botani.c  Garden  was  already  very  rich; 
and  the  instruction  was  no  longer  limited  to  the  demonstration  of 
medicinal  plants;  for  the  pix>eress  of  the  science  since  Tournefort, 
by  the  intermediate  labours  of  Linnceus,  Adanson,  and  de  Jussieu, 
authorized  and  required  a  more  philosophic  plan.  M.  Desfon- 
taines  was  the  first  to  perceive  the  importance  of  a  general  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  vegetables,  the  functions  peculiar  to  each 
organ,  and  the  phenomena  of  the  different  periods  of  their  devel- 
opment, in  oraer  duly  to  understand  their  generic  and  specific 
enaracters;  he  therefore,  divided  his  course  into  two  parts;  the 
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first  he  devoted  to  the  Anatomy  and  phisiologj  of  TegetaMes;  tlie 
second  to  the  classification  and  description  of  the  genera  and 
species.  From  that  period,  botanical  instruction  was  no  longer 
confined  to  the  exterior  forms  of  plants,  but  comprised  their  affini- 
ties, uses,  and  modifications.  To  the  method  of  teaching  adopt- 
ed in  the  King's  Garden  since  1788,  are  to  be  ascribed  those 
works  which  have  made  vegetable  physiology  the  basis  of  botany, 
and  led  to  the  applications  of  this  science  in  agriculture  and  the 
arts. 

Buffbn  died  on  the  sixteenth  of  ApriU  1788,  and  his  place  of 
Chief  Intendant  of  the  King's  Garden  was  ^ven  to  the  Marouis 
de  la  Billarderie.  We  come  now  to  the  third  and  last  period  of 
our  history,  that  which  extends  from  the  death  of  fiuffbn  down  to 
the  present  time,  including  the  epoch  of  the  new  organization,  to 
which  we  have  already  occasionally  alluded.  On  the  20th  of  Au- 
gust, 1790,  M.  Lebrun  made  a  report,  in  the  name  of  the  commit- 
tee of  Finances  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  on  the  state  of  the 
King's  Garden,  in  which  its  expenses  were  estimated  at  92,22£ 
francs;  12,777  being  necessary  for  repairs.  This  report,  which  was 
the  signal  for  a  new  organization,  was  followed  by  the  draught  of 
a  decree  proposing  the  reduction  of  the  Intendant^s  salary  from 
12,000  to  8000  francs;  the  suppression  of  several  places,  parti- 
cularly that  of  commandant  of  the  police  of  the  Garden;  an  increa- 
sed stipend  to  some  of  tlie  professors;  the  creation  of  a  chair  of  na- 
tural history,  &c.  &c. 

The  disorders  of  the  revolution  beginning  at  this  period,  M.de 
la  Billarderie  withdrew,  from  France,  and  his  place  of  Intendant 
was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  M.  de  St.  Pierre,  in  1792.  St. 
Pierre  undertook  the  direction  of  the  King's  Garden  at  a  difficult 
conjuncture.  That  distinguished  writer  was  gifted  with  eminent 
talents  as  a  painter  of  nature,  and  a  master  of  the  milder  affec- 
tions; he  knew  at  once  to  awaken  both  the  heart  and  the  imagina- 
tion; but  he  wanted  exact  notions  in  science,  and  his  timid  and  me- 
lancholy character  deprived  him  of  that  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  that  energy  of  purpose,  which  are  alike  requisite  for  the  exer- 
tion of  authority>  Nevertheless,  he  was  precisefV  the  man  for  the 
crisis.  His  quiet  and  retired  life  shielded  him  from  persecution, 
and  his  prudence  was  a  safeguard  to  the  establishment.  He  pre- 
sented several  memoii-s  to  the  ministry,  containing  some  very 
sound  regulations,  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  economy  which  cir- 
cumstances rendered  necessary.  In  these  memoirs  may  always 
be  noticed  the  following  words^— «  After  consulting  the  elders," 
by  which  term  he  designated  the  persons  who  had  been  long  at- 
tached to  the  establishment,  thougn  without  an  official  share  in  its 
administration. 

At  a  period  so  pregnant  with  disaster  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
Kin^  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  King's  wild  beasts  would 
not  meet  with  a  kinder  treatment  than  the  rest  of  the  fiunily.  In 
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fkrf,  the  Menagerie  it  Versfdlles  being  abandoned,  and  the  ani- 
mals likely  to  ^rish  of  hunger,  M.  Couturier,  intendant  of  the 
King's  domains  in  that  city,  offered  them,  by  order  of  the  minia- 
ter,  to  M.  St  Pierre;  but,  aa  he  had  neither  convenient  places  for 
their  reception,  nor  means  of  providing  for  their  subsistence,  he 
prevailed  on  M.  Couturier  to  keep  them,  and  immediately  address- 
ed a  memoir  to  the  government  on  the  importance  of  establishing 
a  Menagerie  in  the  garden.  This  address  had  the  desired  effect, 
and  proper  measures  were  ordered  to  be  taken  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  animals,  and  their  removal  to  the  Museum;  which,  how- 
ever, waff  deferred  till  eighteen  months  after. 

A  decree  of  the  Lei^slative  Assembly  having  about  this  time 
tnppressed  the  universities,  the  faculties  of  medicine,  8cc.,  there 
xvas  reason  to  fear  that  the  King's  Garden  would  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  same  proscription;  but,  as  the  people  were  led  to 
believe  that  it  was  destined  for  the  culture  of  medicinal  plants, 
and  that  the  laboratory  of  chemistry  was  a  manufacture  of  salt- 
petre, the  establishment  escaped  destruction.  At  last,  on  the  10th 
of  June,  1793,  a  decree  for  the  organization  was  obtained,  chiefly 
by  the  exertions  of  M.  Lakanal,  President  of  the  Committee  of 
roblic  Instruction.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most  essential 
articleis: — 

'<  The  establishment  shall  henceforth  be  called  the  Mtiseum  of 
Mlatural  History. 

"  Its  object  shall  be  the  teaching  of  Natnral  History  in  all  its 
branches. 

"  Twelve  courses  of  lectures  shall  be  given  in  the  Museum. 
1.  A  course  of  Mineral(^.  2.  A  course  of  General  Chemistry. 
3.  A  course  of  Chemistry  applied  to  the  Arts.  4.  A  course  of 
Botany.  5.  A  course  of  Rural  Botany.  6,  A  course  of  Acri- 
culture.  7  and  8.  Two  courses  of  Zoology.  9.  A  course  of  Hu- 
man Anatomy.  10..  A  course  of  Comwu^tive  Anatomy.  11.  A 
course  of  Geology.     12.  A  course  of  Iconography. 

The  third  section  provides  for  the  formation  of  a  library,  where 
all  the  books  on  natural  history  in  the  public  repositories,  and  the 
duplicates  of  those  in  the  National  Library,  shall  be  assembled; 
and  also  the  drawings  of  plants  and  animals  taken  from  nature 
in  the  Museum.  .  i     ^ 

By  the  above  decree,  twelve  chairs  were  established,  without 
naming  the  professors;  the  distribution  of  their  functions  being 
left  to  the  officers  themselves.  These  were  M.  M.  Daubenton, 
keeper  of  the  Cabinet,  and  Professor  of  MineraloCT,  in  the  Col^ 
lege  of  France;  Fourcroy,  Professor  of  Chemistry;  Brogniart,  De- 
monstrator; Desfontaincs,  Professor  of  Botany;  De  Jussieu,  De- 
monstrator;  Portal,  Professor  of  Anatomy;  Bertrud,  Demonstrator, 
Lamarck,  Botanist  of  the  Cabinet,  and  keeper  of  the  Herbarium; 
Faujas  St  Fond,  Assistant  keeper  of  the  Cabinet,  and  Oorres- 
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In  1798,  the  Professors  presented  a  memoir  to  the  gOTemmen^ 
exposing  the  wants  of  the  Museum.  The  magnificent  conections 
which  had  been  receiTed  were  still  in  their  cases*  liable  to  be  des« 
troyed  by  insects,  and  comparativelj  useless  for  want  of  room  to 
display  them.  There  were  no  means  of  nourishing  the  animals, 
because  the  contractors,  who  were  jiot  paid  refused  to  make  fur- 
ther advances.  The  lions  became  sulkj  tor  lack  of  food;  and  even 
the  tigers  showed  symptoms  of  displeasure,  and  forewent  their 
''wonted  cheerfulness."  The  same  distress  existed  in  1799,  which 
was  the  more  to  be  regretted  from  the  value  of  the  recent  collec* 
tions.  Of  these  the  more  important  were  the  following:— In  June» 
1795,  arrived  the  cabinet  of  the  Stadtholder,  rich  in  every  branch 
of  natural  history,  and  especially  of  zoology.  In  February,  Ms 
Desfontaines  gave  the  Museum  ms  collection  of  insects  from  the 
coast  of  Barbary.  In  November  of  the  same  year,  a  collection 
was  received  from  the  Low  Countries;  and  that  of  precious  stones 
was  removed  from  the  Mint  to  the  Museum.  In  February,  1797, 
the  Minister  procured  the  African  birds,  which  had  served  for  the 
drawings  of  Levaillant's  celeorated  work.  In  1798,  the  collec- 
tion formed  by  Brocheton,  in  Guyana,  and  the  numerous  olgects  of 
animated  and  vegetable  nature  collected  under  the  tropics,  by 
Captain  Baudin  and  his  indefatigable  associates,  filled  the  hot-hou- 
ses and  the  galleries  of  the  Museum. 

The  government  manifested  the  most  unceasing  and  lively  con- 
cern for  the  establishment,  and  did  every  thing  in  its  power  to 
promote  its  interests;  but  **  penury  repressed  their  noble  rage,** 
and  rendered  it  impossible  to  furnish  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
arrangement  of  the  collections,  the  repairs  of  the  buildings,  the 
payment  of  the  salaries,  and  the  nourishment  of  the  animals. 
These  last-named  gentry  were  indeed  placed  under  very  tryine 
drcumstances;  and  shortiy  after  this  period,  it  was  even  deemea 
necessary  to  authorize  M.  Delauney,  Superintendant  of  the  Mena- 
gerie, to  kill  the  least  valuable  of  them,  in  tiirder  to  provide  food 
for  the  remainder. 

The  face  of  things,  howeverj^  speedily  chan^d.  The  events  rf 
November,  1799,  by  displacing  and  concentniting  power,  estab- 
lished a  new  order  of  things,  whose  chief  by  degrees  rendered 
liimself  absolute,  and  by  his  astonishing  achievements  cast  a  daz- 
zling lustre  on  the  nation,  and  suddenly  created  great  resources. 
The  extraordinary  man  who  was  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs  fek 
that  his  power  could  not  be  secured  by  victory  alone,  and  that, 
having  made  himself  formidable  abroad,  it  was  necessary  to  gain, 
admiration  at  home  by  favouring  the  progress  of  knowledge,  by  en*, 
couraeing  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  by  erecting  monuments  which 
should  contribute  to  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  the  ••great  na- 
tion.'' 

But  tiie  proceedings  of  Buonaparte  in  the  bird  and  beetle  line 
being  less  generally  known  than  his  floating  at  Tilnt,  or  his  rink- 
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iag  «t  Wstarloo,  thttr  nairmtiQii  will  aflford  materials  for  another 
article.  We  shall  then  bring  down  the  history  of  this  inagnifirei>t 
eatablishment  to  the  present  timesy  and  conclude  bj  a  description 
•fits  eiisting  state. 


For  the  Port  FoKo. 
WILLIAM  PINKNKY,  Esq. 

Mr*  OLDSOHOOLt 

In  casting  our  eje  back  and  enumerating  the  great  men  of 


forgotten.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  it  was  his  practice  to  pass  the 
sreater  part  of  the  night  preceding  the  argument  of  a  cause  in 
declairome  the  speech  he  intended  to  deliver.  His  devotion  to 
studj,  to  me  exclusion  of  all  amusement  and  company,  was  car- 
ried to  an  unusual  excess.  He  declared,  it  b  said,  a  short  time  be- 
fore his  death,  that  he  had  aimed  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  bar  ia 
this  country,  and  if  he  did  not  flatter  himself  he  had  succeeded: 
Hut  no  man  knew  the  labour  it  liad  cost  him.  I  am  glad  to  per- 
ceive that  Mr.  Wheaton  has  undertaken  the  biography  of  Pinkneyi 
and  trust  that  in  his  hands  it  may  prove  an  ornament  to  our  lite- 
rature, and  a  monument  to  the  fame  of  the  deceased. 

A  Student 


For  the  Port  Folio. 

PROGRESS  OF  BENEVOLENT  AND  USEFUL  INSTITU- 
TIONS,  PUBLIC  ENTERPRISES,  &c.  «lc. 

The  last  Report  of  the  Lxbioh  Coal  Com mny,  afibrds  a  pleas- 
ing presage  of  the  success  of  that  enterprise.  During  the  year 
1822,  68000  bushels  of  coal  were  transported  to  this  city,  which 
quantity  was  increased  in  the  followi^^  year  to  ^0,000  bushels. 
The  prejudice  at  first  excited  against  this  fuel,  has  yielded  to  the 
experience  of  its  excellence  and  economy.  The  company  proposes 
to  enlarge  their  works,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  bring  to  market,  next 
season,  500,000  bushels. 

The  Pbnnstl^ania  Institution  for  thb  D&af  and  Dumb  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  AVhite  and  se- 
▼eral  others,  among  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  Philadelphia, 
continues  to  give  the  best  evidence  of  its  usefulness.  At  its  head, 
ttie  Directors  have  placed  a  gentleman  of  piety,  learning  and  ex- 
perience, who  is  ably  support  by  the  co-operation  of  three  other 
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male  teachers,  of  liberal  edacatiofn  and  of  midouMed  moral  cha- 
racter,—all  of  whom  have  been  regularly  instructed  in  the  princw 
pies  of  this  system,  and  are  well  qualified  to  communicate  tliem 
to  die  mute  children  intrusted  to  their  care^^Thdre  are  sixty-nine 
pupils  now  under  instruction;  four  of  whom  are  supported  from  a 
fund  provided  by  the  neighbouring  state  of  Jersey.— m  pupils  are 
received  under  nine  years  of  age,  between  which  perioa  and  that 
of  fifteen,  having  been  found  to  w  the  most  suitable  time  for  deriv- 
ing superior  benefits  from  the  Institution.  Pay  scholars  are  charged 
Si  60  per  annum  for  education,  board,  wasning,  and  medical  at- 
tendance. Day  scholars  pay  %A{)  per  annum.  £very  article  of  sum- 
mer  or  winter  clothing,  necessary  for  the  Institution,  (excepting 
hats)  is  now  made  within  its  walls,  and  a  considerable  surplus 
remains  to  be  applied  to  domestic  uses,  or  sold.  It  is  verj^  justly 
remarked,  by  the  writer  of  the  Report,  from  which  we  derive  this 
abstract,  that  the  employment  of  the  pupils  in  this  department» 
without  interfering  with  their  scholastic  duties,  or  deprivin^^  them 
of  every  desirable  recreation,  produces  those  habits  of  usenil  in- 
dustry which  are  essential  to  tneir  future  support  and  happiness. 
The  skill  acquired  by  some  of  the  females  in  makine  straw  and 
$Amp  bonnets  is  such,  that  at  a  recent  meetine  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  the  first  premium  for  this  manufacture 
was  awarded  to  their  specimen.  The  ladies'  committee,  we  are  in- 
formed, continue  their  useful  attentions  to  the  domestic  concerns 
of  the  Institution.  Under  their  unremitting  and  laudable  super- 
intendence^ the  ^rls'  department  exhibits  propriety  of  conduct, 
r^;ularity  in  their  different  avocations,  and  a  considerable  profi- 
ciency in  all  the  various  branches  of  female  occupation,  which  they 
are  endeavouring  to.  obtain  from  their  h^ly  respectable  m&tr(m 
and  female  teacher,  who  enjoy  the  undiminished  confidence  of  the 
board. 

Public  attention  has  very  recently  been  called  to  the  institution 
of  a  "  Provident  Society  for  the  Employment  of  the  Poor," 
by  a  sensible  and  practical  address  from  a  committee  appointed  for 
that  purpose.  (M.  Carey,  J.  J.  Janeway,  Benj.  Allen.)   The  obli- 

fation  to  provide  for  the  poor,  is  admitted  on  all  hands;  and  they 
0  it  most  effectually,  who  combine  with  immediate  relief,  the  ha- 
bits of  industry,  wluch  lead  to  cheerfulness,  health,  and  indepen- 
dence. There  are  many,  say  the  Committee,  who  are  extremely 
desirous  of  employment;  who  instead  of  wandering  from  door  to 
door,  are  known  to  suffer  in  secret.  This  description  of  persons  is 
not  confined,  as  these  gentlemen  state,  to  the  *'  widow  and  the  fa- 
thericss."  Many  a  fauier,  reckless  of  that  precept,  in  which  he 
who  neglects  to  provide  for  his  own  family,  is  stigmatized  as  worse 
than  an  infidel,  squanders  in  gratifications  of  his  own  palate,  what 
would  give  comfort  to  his  fire-side.  It  is  not  lon^  since  we  heard 
it  remarked  by  a  sexagenary,  that  of  all  those  families  which  were 
considered,  forty  years  ago,  as  of  •*  the  first  circle,'*  or  **  the  old 
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li^Bdwda,''  there  was  scarcely  oae,  at  present,  in  which  some  of 
the  descendants  or  connections  were  not  to  be  found  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  earning  a  s  ipport,  or  deriving  it  from  public  or 
private  benevolence.  Let  parents  of  the  present  day  ponder  upon 
tois  appalling  truth;  as  it  may  compel  them,  in  the  education  of 
|*^*r^hildren,  to  combine  useful  knowledge  with  the  arts  of  em- 
bellishment.— The  committee  has  referred  to  a  number  of  facts  to 
demonstrate  the  utility  of  their  project  A  society  of  ladies  in  this 
city,  from  slender  funds,  we  are  told,  has  fbundf  employment  for 
^^9  P««^ng.  In  New  England,  an  establishment,  similar  to  that 
which  is  here  proposed,  has  become  a  source  of  profit.  Bv  a  judi- 
Clous  attention  to  the  wants  and  the  ability  of  the  poor,  in  his  pa- 
nsh,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Chalmers,  of  Glasgow,  from  the  pittances 
collected  at  the  church-door,  not  only  relieved  every  object  of 
distress,  but  established  several  schools.  The  success  of  the  mea- 
sures adcmted  bj  our  philanthropic  countryman,  in  regard  to  the 
*^fig*js  of  Munich,  is  well  known.  We  cannot  put  into  operation 
?"^  "®cwjve  means  as  he  employed;  but  this  society  may  do  much, 
if  the  public  co-operate  heartily  with  the  individuals  who  have  un- 
dertaken  this  christian  service.  Every  consideration  of  duty  and 
interest,  calls  for  our  united  exertions,*to  remove  the  growing  evil 
m  panperism;  and  if  we  consulted  only  our  own  personal  comfort, 
ttat  would  imperiously  bid  us  not  to  let  "the  sweat  of  industry 
dry,  and  die."»  .  ^ 

The  L^slature  of  Maryland  has  passed  an  Act  to  incorporate 
the  Chesa^ake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company.  It  is  a  simple  act  of 
in^iyoration  for  a  company  to  cut  the  proposed  canal,  without 
appropriation  or  pledge;  capital,  six  millions  of  dollars,  shares  one 
hondred  dollars  each.  Unless  one  and  a  half  millions  be  snbscrib- 
cd  over  and  above  the  old  Potomac  stock  and  claims,  the  law  is 
to  be  void.  It  is  likewise  subject  to  the  ratification  of  Congress  and 
of  Vir^nia,  so  far  as  it  reserves  certain  rights  to  the  state  to  con- 
nect with,  or  continue  the  canal  at  pleasure,  provided  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  main  canal  be  not  thereby  impaired. 

The  Chesapbakb  and  Dblawarb  Canal  Company  has  at  length 
fixed  upon  the  following  as  the  most  eligible  roifte  for  a  canal 
across  the  Delaware  Peninsula,  viz:  Beginning  on  the  Delaware 
river  near  Newbold's  landing,  where  an  artificial  harbour  and  a 
tide  lock  must  be  provided,  the  Canal  should  be  cut  through  St 
George's  meadows  to  St  George's  mill  dam;  there  to  be  lifted  by 
a  lock  of  eight  feet:— thence  through  St  George's  mill  dam,  throujih 
the  dividing  ridge  of  the  peninsula,  and  through  Turner's  mill 
pond,  to  a  lock  of  six  feet  fall  at  Turner's  mill  dam;  and  thence 
along  Broad  and  Back  Creeks  to  a  tide  lock  near  the  mouth  of 
Long  Creek. 

*  The  sweat  of  industry  would  dry,  and  die. 
But  for  the  end  it  works  to.  CynMmt. 

MARCH,  1^24.--^^'o.  263  97 
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It  was  ad<ipted  on  the  recommendation  of  several  engineers, 
who  were  unanimous  in  their  preference  of  this  oTer  all  the  other 
courses*  As  ample  funds  have  been  provided,  we  hope  that  it  will 
not  be  long  before  the  astonished  Bay  shall  hear  our  River  roar.* 


LICENTIOUS  POETS. 

Unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  morality,  too  many  writers  have 
been  contented  to  seek  notoriety,  by  clothing  licentious  sentiments 
in  the  elitter  of  poetical  imagery;  while  every  thing  which  could 
refine  Sie  heart,  and  extend  the  common  charities  of  our  nature,- 
has  been  overlooked  or  derided.  The  worst  passions  of  mankind 
have  been  brou^t  forward,  as  the  objects  of  a  perverted  imagina- 
tion; and  characters  have  been  deified,  with  no  other  clum  to  the 
worship  tliey  have  received,  than  a  terrible  superiority  in  the  har- 
dihood of  committing  crimes,  or  in  the  sophistry  of  paliiatiiM;  them. 
It  would  be  equally  absurd  and  false  to  deny  the  praise  oi 
«  ThoQgbti,  that  breathe,  and  words,  that  bun, 

to  many  poems,  which  the  friends  of  virtue,  if  tiiev  read  at  all 
must  reafl  widi  reeret  It  is,  notwithstanding,  consolatory  to  look 
around,  and  find  that  the  highest  mental  excellencies,  have  been 
most  frequently  ennobled  by  an  association  ^th  virtuous  princi- 
ples, and  by  a  reference  to  worthy  ends.  In  fact.  It  invariably  hap* 
Sens,  that,  should  a  poet  commence  his  career  witii  the  most  rare  en- 
owments,  they  will  be  debased  by  their  employment  in  the  cause 
of  irreli^on.  The  very  purpose  which  they  are  meant  to  advance* 
will  weigh  them  down  by  a  kind  of  moral  gravitation,  insensible 
perhaps  to  the  writer,  but  palpable  to  all  \riiose  judgment  is  un- 
biassed b}*  the  love  of  evil,  or  whose  respect  for  the  sanctions  of 
divine  and  human  law  is  unimpaired.  A  poet  of  this  perverted 
school  may  for  a  while  astonish  and  delight:  but  the  splendid  me- 
dium through  which  he  has  dazzled  and  misled,  will  pass  away; 
and  the  sol^r  decisions  of  good  sense,  good  feeling,  and  good  prin- 
ciple, will  rank  him  as  he  is.  He  will  be  eventually  denied  a  place 
upon  that  eminence  of  renown,  where  the  mightiest,  and  the  holi- 
est of  his  brethren  shall  repose  through  an  immortality  of  admira- 
tion and  reverence. 

For  still  this  sovereign  principle  we  find. 
True  in  the  individual  as  the  kind; 
Strong  links  and  mutual  sympathies  connect 
The  moral  pow'rs  and  powers  of  iutellect: 

*  The  astonish'd  £uxine  hears  the  Baltic  roar. 
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Still  these  on  those  depend,  bjr  union  fine. 
Bloom,  as  they  bloom,  and,  as  they  fade,  decline. 
Talents  ('tis  true,)  eaj,  quick,  and  brieht,  has  God 
To  virtue  oft  deny'd,  on  vice  bestowed; 
Just  as  fond  Nature  lovelier  colours  brin^  . 
To  paint  tfie  insect's,  than  the  eagle's  wings. 
But  of  our  souls  the  hish-bom  loftier  part, 
Th'  ethereal  energies  tnat  touch  the  hear^ 
Conceptions  ardent,  lab'rin^  thoughts  intense. 
Creative  fancy's  wild  magnificence. 
And  all  the  dread  sublimities  of  song, 
lliese,  YiRTUB,  these  to  thee  alone  belong: 
These  are  celestial  all,  nor  kindred  hold 
With  aught  of  sordid  or  debasing  mould. 
ChilPd  by  the  breath  of  Vice,  their  radiance  dies. 
And  bri^test  bums,  when  lighted  at  the  skies; 
Like  vestal  flames,  to  purestliosoms  given 
And  kindle  only  by  a  ray  from  Heaven. 
Gent's  Poem  on  tne  nestoraUon  of  Learning  in  the  Eojft. 

Milton,  himself  an  illustrious  exemplification  of  his  own- remark^ 
has  a  passage  in  his  prose  works  to  the  same  effect;  *<True  elo- 
quence I  find  to  be  none  but  the  serious  and  hearty  love  of  truth, 
and  that  whose  mind  soever  is  fully  possessed  with  a  fervent  de- 
sire to  know  good  thin^,  and  with  tne  dearest  charity  to  infuse 
the  knowledge  of  them  into  others,  when  such  a  man  would  speak^ 
his  words,  like  so  many  nimble  and  airy  servitors,  trip  about  him 
at  command,  and  in  well-ordered  files,  as  he  woula  wish,  fall 
aptly  into  their  own  places." 


For  the  Port  Folio. 
REES'  CYCLOPAEDIA. 

Mr*  Ou>sohool» 

In  lookinc  over  an  English  magazine  for  1817, 1  find  it  stated 
tiiat  a  Mr.  Churchill  is  preparing  *<  corrections,  additions,  and  con- 
tinuations to  Dr.  Rees^  Cyclopcedia,"  which  will  form  a  compani- 
on to  that  work. 

Can  you  inform  me  whether  this  supplement  has  been  published? 

The  American  edition  of  this  rreat  work  is  very  deficient,  in 
regard  to  our  domestic  science  anuliterature;  although  in  the  pros- 
pectus  assurances  were  given,  and  repeated  on  the  covers  or  the 
nrst  volumes,  that  it  should  be  **  revised,  corrected,  enlarged,  and 
adapted  to  this  country,  by  several  literary  and  scientific  charac-> 
ters." 
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Who  these  "  characters"  are,  or  whether  they  were  any  better 
than  "  men  in  buckram,"  I  should  be  glad  to  know.  Would  it  not 
be  worth  the  while  of  a  few  gentlemen  of  general  acquirements  to 
compile  an  addition  to  this  work?  So  little  has  been  done,  that  it 
might  almost  be  said  that  the  whole  field  of  American  science  and 
literature  is  yet  open.  P- 


For  the  Port  Folio. 
TRAVELS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.* 

Trbsb  letters  were  first  communicated  to  the  world,  through 
the  medium  of  that  excellent  journal — ^the  Christian  Observer. 
They  were  not  intended  originally  for  the  press,  but  were  per- 
mitted to  be  published  chiefly  with  a  view,  as  the  writer  states,  to 
exhibit  to  the  readers  of  that  work,  *♦  somewhat  of  the  bitter  evils 
of  slavery;  a  subject  respecting;  which  he  fears  even  th^  religious 
part  of  the  British  public  are  [is]  not  yet  sufficiently  informed  or 
impressed.'' 

This  being  his  object  we  must  express  our  surprise  that  the  tra- 
veller did  not  rather  bend  his  course  to  the  West  tndies,  where 
examples  in  abundance  might  have  been  seen,  and  reported  to 
those  who  have  it  in  their  power,  to  mitigate  die  evils  which  fur- 
nish such  copious  themes  for  commiseration  to  the  philanthropists 
of  the  presentday.  In  this  great  work  of  emancipation,  we  have  gone 
before  the  people  of  the  old  world;  we  have  siven  them  an  example 
which  they  had  better  imitate,  than  weary  Uiemselves  in  perpetu- 
al lamentation  over  our  alleged  inconsistency  and  injustice.  The 
overflowings  of  British  sympathy,  for  these  hardships,  would  be 
welcomed  by  the  blacks  of  Jamaica;  while  they  serve  only  to  ir- 
ritate American  readers,  who  regard  them  as  little  more  than  the 
ebullitions  of  affectation  or  prejudice.  We  cannot  forget  that  it 
was  the  cupidity  of  British  subjects  which  first  darkened  our  soil, 
with  this  abandoned  race,  and  that  our  abhorrence  of  the  traffic 
formed  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  Revolution.  We  are  doing 
all  that  we  can  to  eradicate  the  curse  which  has  been  entailed  upon 
us;  and  we  must  confess  that  it  moves  our  spleen  when  we  behold 
these  pilgrims  of  philanthropy  leaving  the  scenes  of  domestic  op- 
pression and  wretchedness,  to  shed  their  tears  in  the  cotton  fields 
of  Georgia.  They  remind  us,  with  a  sneer,  of  "the  first  princiole 
of  our  government,*'  that  all  men  are  by  nature  free,  &c;  as  it  it 
were  not  as  m«ch  a  fundamental  law  of  their  own  constitution;  and 

*  Remarks  duriogp  a  Journey  throug^h  North  America,  in  the  years 
1819,  1820  and  1821,  in  a  series  of  Letters;  with  an  appendix  cootainiof 
an  accoQot  of  several  of  the  Indian  tribes;  and  the  Principal  Missiooarj 
Stations,  &c.  Also  a  Letter  to  M.  Jean  Baptiste  Say,  on  the  comparative 
expense  of  Free  and  Slare  Labour.  By  Adam  Hodgson,  Esq.  of  LiverpooL 
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M  if  it  were  not  u  flagnnitly  violated  by  a  press-gang  as  by  a  slave- 
holder. In  justice  to  Mr*  Hodgson,  however,  it  must  be  admitted, 
fliat  he  is  not  to  be  ranked  amon^  the  class  of  tourists  upoQ  which 
we  have  been  animad  vertingi  He  is  an  intelligent  man;  an  impartial 
witness,  and  we  believe,  an  active  Christian.  He  can  see  no  dif- 
ference in  princinlebetwef'n  selling  a  ^ng  of  negroes  in  thecitj  of 
Washington,  ana  executing,  in  the  city  of  Jjondon,  a  bill  of  sale 
of  a  similar  gang  in  our  own  West  India  Islands."  p.  180. 

The  following  passage  is  quoted  at  length  injustice  to  this  wri^ 
ten  Mid  because  it  C4)ntains  some  facts  which  we  think  will  be  new 
to  manj  i^  the  cockney  travellers,  whose  sensibility  is  so  deeply 
wovnded,  when  they  hear  that  we  do  not  permit  negroes  to  sit  at 
tiie  same  table  with  us;  and  who  are  ready  to  faint  at  the  sound 
of  an  overseer's  whip,  while  they  can  witness  the  removal  of  a 
foiupert  at  home,  without  emotion.  But  to  the  present  purpose.*— 
«'Tne  melancholy  feelings  with  which  I  quitted  this  scene  were 
not  diminished  by  the  reflection,  that  it  was  my  country  which 
irst  transported  tne  poor  African  to  these  western  shores;  that  it 
was  when  they  were  the  shores  of  a  British  colony,  that  slavery 
wms  first  introduced,  by  British  ships,  British  capital,  and  wim 
the  sanction  and  encouragement  of  a  British  parliament  Would 
tiiat  I  could  forget  that  in  a  single  ^ear  (1753)  no  less  than  thir- 
ty thousand  slaves  were  introduced  into  America,  by  a  hundred 
and  one  vessels  belonging  to  Liverpool  alone;  and  that  the  eilbrts 
of  many  of  the  American  states  to  abolish  the  importation  of 
slaves,  were  long  defeated  by  the  royal  native  which  was  put 
on  those  acts  of  the  colonial  legislature,  which  had  for  their  solo 
object,  the  extinction  of  the  slare-trade;  and  that  Burke  was  hot 
too  well  justified  in  stating  in  parliament,  that  *  the  refusal  of 
America  to  deal  any  more  in  the  inhuman  traffic  of  Negro  slaves^ 
was  one  ot  the  causes  of  her  quarrel  with  Great  Britain!'  Would 
that  I  could  forget  that  if  America  has  still  her  slave  holding  states> 
we  free  Britons  have  also  our  slave  holding  colonies;  and  that  in 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  has  one  step  yet  been  taken  towards 
the  emancipation,  however  remote,  of  the  injured  Africans!" 

Mr.  H.  cites  a  few  instances  of  barbarity,  which  will  certainly 
produce  as  lively  emotions  of  disgust  here,  as  they  may  have  ex- 
cited in  the  minds  of  his  English  readers:  although  we  do  not  think 
they  evince  a  greater  depravity  of  feeling,  tlian  is  exhibited  at  some 
of  the  British  sports,  which  are  patronized  by  the  votaries  of  fashion, 
and  the  scions  of  nobility.  In  some  cases  wc  think  Mr.  Hodgson 
has  been  imposed  upon  by  persons  who  have  been  themseivesdeceiv- 
ed.  Of  this  nature,  is  the  anecdote  related  at  p.  317,  of  a  gentle* 
man  in  Maryland,  who  formed  a  Sunday-school,  for  the  laudable 
purpose  of  teaching  his  slaves  to  read  the  Bible,  and  who  encoun- 
tered so  much  opposition  from  the  prejudices  of  his  ne^hbours, 
that  he  was  oblig^  to  arm  himself  when  he  visited  his  seminary. 
This  anecdote  is  said  to  have  been  communicated  to  the  author  by 
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a  member  of  the  Young  Men's  Bible  society  of  Baltimore;  but  we 
tiiink  it  has  not  been  accurately  repeated.  We  are  tolerably  well 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  this  state,  since  the  era  of  Bible  so- 
pieties,  and  we  never  heard  of  any  person  being  obliged  to  put 
himself  in  **  the  armour  and  attitude  of  war,"  when  he  chose  to  in- 
dulge himself  in  the  occupation  of  teaching  his  slaves, 

Mr.  Hodgson,  we  understand,  is  a  partner  in  a  commercial 
house  in  Liverpool.^  He  is  also  the  treasurer  of  a  church  mis- 
sionary society.  In  perusing  his  letters,  therefore,  we  are  not  fol- 
lowing the  obscure  footsteps  of  a  Fearon  or  a  Faux,  and  noting  tte 
price  of  potatoes  and  pumpkins;  but  we  are  in  complmy  with  a 
^ntleman  of  enlar^  and  liberal  views,  who  is  at  once  an  amus- 
ing and  an  instructive  companion.  He  visited  the  Canadas,  and 
traversed  the  United  States  from  their  northern  to  their  southern 
limits.  This  extensive  route  comprehended  the  states  of  Maine* 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  island,  Connecticut,  New  York» 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir^nia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Liouisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Tennes- 
see. "  I  have  crossed,"  he  says,  « the  Alleghany  in  Tennessee,  the 
BlueBidge in  Virginia,  and  the  Green  Mountains  in  Vermont  I  have 
Sailed  on  those  inland  stas,  and  traversed  thoie  boundless  forests, 
which  are  associated  with  our  earliest  conceptions  of  this  western 
world.  I  have  seen  the  St.  Lawrence  precipitete  its  mighty  torrent 
down  the  Falls  of  Nia^ra,  reflect  upon  its  calm  expanse,  the 
frowning  battlements  ofQuebec,  and  then  flow  majestically  to  the 
wintry  shores  of  Ijabrador;  and  the  Mississippi,  rising  in  the  same 
table  land  as  the  St.  Lawrence,  rolling  its  turbid  waters  for  three 
thousand  miles,  to  the  orange  groves  of  Louisiana,  and,  at  last» 
fidlinff  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  under  nearly  the  same  latitude  as 
the  Mle.  I  have  conversed  with  the  polished  circles  of  the  At- 
lantic cities;  the  forlorn  emigrant  of  the  wilderness:  the  Negro  on 
the  plantation;  and  the  Indian  in  his  native  forest.  In  successive 
intervals  of  space  I  have  traced  socie]^  through  those  various 
sta^  which  in  most  countries  are  exhibited  only  in  successive 
periods  of  time:  I  have  seen  tiie  roving  hunter  acquiring  the  habit 
of  the  herdsman;  the  pastoral  state  mer^ng  into  the  agricultural 
and  the  agricultural  into  the  manufactunng  and  commercial." 

We  cannot  undertake  to  tread  very  closely  upon  the  heels  of 
the  traveller,  through  this  wide-spread  region;  particularly,  as  the 
generality  of  our  readers  are  more  or  less  acquainted  with  all  that 
he  has  described. 

His  account  of  the  manner  in  which  emigrants  are  treated  on 
their  arrival  in  Canada,  ofllirs  nothing  very  tempting  not  one  in 
five  hundred  of  them,  he  says,  who  does  not  f^el  bitterly  disap- 
pointed on  his  arrival  at  Quebec.  Land  is  given  to  them  in  fee^ 
simpUt  but  the  fees-of -office  are  so  onerous,  that  the  poor  subject 
is  ruined  by  the  royai  bounty.  Mr.  Hodgson  was  invariably  told 
that  ^  if  a  settler  had  but  very  little  mopey,  it  would  be  much 
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I  to  his  adTinta^  to  huf  land,  thin  to  receive  it  from^govem- 
^aent.'*  p.  12.  He  thinks,  verj  justly  in  our  opinion,  that  as  an  ac- 
qiusition  to  the  United  States,  neither  the  American  ^vemment 
nor  the  people,  renrd  that  country  as  prticularly  desirable.  He 
let*  down  Mr.  Binbeck  as  a  wild  una  sanguine  speculator,  who 
might  have  invested  his  property  to  much  greater  advanti^  in 
lome  of  the  Atlmtic  states.  Intemperance  is  sti^atized  as  the 
crying  sin  of  the  Union;  but  a  Pfop^i'  discrimination  is  made  be* 
tween  the  different  sections.  Thus,  in  the  Eastern  States,  *'  it  is 
*  not  uncommon,  but  in  the  Middle,  and  still  more  in  the  Southern 
States,  it  prevdds  to  a  lamentable  extenf  Yet  he  acknowledges 
that  he  has  ^  not  seen  six  instances  of  brutal  intoxication  since  he 
landed  in  America."  The  decanters  of  brandy  placed  on  the  din- 
ner tables  at  inns,  of  which  guests  partake  without  additional 
charge,  are  always  used  with  moderation;  and,  upon  the  whole,  he 
is  of  opinion  decidedly,  that  the  sin  of  drinking  to  excess,  prevails 
less  extensively  here  than  in  England.  He  pays  a  juit  tribute  to 
the  propriety  of  demeanour  which  distinguishes  our  females,  in  all 
ranks  of  life;  than  which,  he  says,  nothing  struck  him  more.  Pil- 
feriogt  house-breaking,  highway  robbery,  and  murder,  he  finds  hr 
less  common  here  than  at  nome.  The  same  remark  is  made  of  in- 
delicate and  profane  langua^  in  comparing  England  with  the 
Eastern  states;  though  he  thinks  the  practice  eaually  prevalent 
in  the  middle  and  far  more  so  ia  the  Southern  Atlantic  states.  In 
opposition  to  our  boast  of  republicanism,  but  in  accordance  >vith 
language  which  is  daily  heani  among  us,  he  divides  our  society 
into  classes.  In  the  first,  he  places  what  are  termed  the  Revolu- 
tionary Heroes,  who  hold,  he  says,  a  tori  of  patent  of  nobility. 
The  young;  ladies  in  this  circle,  he  found  *<  particularly  agreea- 
ble, refined,  accomplished,  intelligent,  and  well  bred.''  In  me  se- 
cond class,  he  includes  the  leading  political  characters  of  the  pre- 
sent <lay,— the  more  eminent  lawyers,  the  well-educated  mer- 
chants and  agriculturists,  and  the  most  respectable  of  the  novi 
hominea  of  every  profession.  The  young  laoies  of  this  class,  are 
characterised  as  lively,  modest,  and  unreserved;  easy  in  their  man- 
ners, and  rather  ^y  and  social  in  their  dispositions. 

This  classification  is  more  fanciful  than  just  That  we  liave  our 
*' first  circles"  and  our  ''no^  tite  most  genteel  society ^^  cannot  be 
denied  by  the  sturdiest  advocate  of  democracy.  But  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible-Hiot  to  say  dangerous--to  lay  down  any  ge- 
neral rule  for  determining  the  caste.  Revolutionary  merit  cannot 
achieve  the  first  rank  in  our  fashionable  society,  unless  it  has 
something  more  solid  than  laurels  to  boast;nor  are  talents  or  the  pro- 
fession of  the  individual,  a  sufficient  passport.  Wealth  is  the  most 
powerful  talisman.  He  who  bears  the  golden  bough  in  his  hand^maj 
cr^  Open  Sesame  at  every  door.  Though  his  speech  be  rude,  and  his 
origin  IS  obscure  is  that  of  the  Nile,  a  man  of  unquestionable  op- 
ulence may  woo  and  wed,  among  the  proudest  of  "  the  old  stam- 
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mrd$.^^  The  svddeii  loss  of  the  hekd  of  a  foroil?,  will  iMuiifh  Mt 
children  from  the  envied  saloons  of  fuhion,  antif  an  alliance  with 
the  heir  of  some  wealthy-^nobodj»  enables  them  to  emer^ge  from 
obscuritj,  and  reclaim  their  station.  Such  occurrences  are  faad- 
liar  to  every  one;  and  jet  we  dailj  hear  the  most  animated  dif- 
tussions  about  the  pretensions  of  individuals  to  be  admitted  into 
this  or  that  circle!  Distinctions  in  social  society  will  always  ex- 
ist; and  we  can  only  lament^  diat  those  which  prevail  in  this  com- 
tr^,  ai«  not  more  congenial  with  the  principles  of  our  political  in- 
stitutions. 

In  Philadelphia  the  ladies  dress  more  to  Mr.  H's  taste  than  in 
•any  place  that  he  recollects.  It  is  truly  observed,  that  sensible 
men  among  us,  are  disgusted  with  the  extravagant  pretensions 
which  are  maintained  in  our  public  prints,  when  this  country  is 
compared  with  others;  butht*  should  have  added,  that  this  vaunt- 
ine  19  confned  chiefly  to  editors  of  a  limited  range  of  intellect 

Mr  Hodgson  was  put  to  no  small  inconvenience,  as  every  de^ 
cent  person  must  be,  by  our  beastly  habit  of  ^  ^pUHng,  without  re- 
sard  to  time,  place,  or  circumstances.''  It  is,  indeed,  a  most  of- 
fensive peculiarity  in  American  manners,  and  deserves  marked 
reprobation.  He  condemns  the  profusion  and  waste  usually  exhi- 
bited at  meals,  and,  by  an  association  of  ideas  which  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  trace,  remarks  that  he  has  only  seen  three  beggars,  since 
he  landed.  He  celebrates,  in  no  stinted  terms,  the  kindness  and 
iiospitality,  the  eood  sense  and  intelligence,  which  he  met  with 
everywhere.  "The  Amerioan  character,**  he  says,  *' to  be  esti- 
mated correctly,  must  be  regarded  as  a  whole;  and  as  a  whole  it  has 
been  calumniated  to  a  degree  derogatory,  both  to  the  intelligence 
and  the  eenerosity  of  my  country.  The  Jimericans  have  beai  9X* 
asperated  into  unfriendly  feelings  by  our  real  jealousy  and  appa- 
rent contempt,  &c.  pw  93. 

Mr.  Hodgson  is  much  surprized  at  the  appearance  and  conver- 
sation of  some  of  our  Amencan  legislators;  and  we  must  confess 
that  they  are  in  general  a  very  raw  set  of  people.  He  does  not 
know  that  a  lai^  majority  of  these  ignorant  and  often  illiterate 
persons  are  guided  by  wiser  hea^ls,  behind  the  curtain,  in  all  mat- 
ters of  moment  The  businens,  however,  of  state  legislation,  is  not 
very  intricate;  and  as  these  sagacious  bodies  assemble  once,  and 
in  some  instances,  twice  a  year,  their  blunders  are  soon  rectified. 
A  diverting  anecdote,  which  has  muchvraisemblanee  in  it,  is  re- 
lated at  p.  2S^  During  the  sitting  of  the  leeistui^  of  Indiana,  at 
Corydon,  a  member  proposed  <*  a  removal  of  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment to  some  other  place,  on  the  plea  that  the  price  of  boarding 
and  lodging  at  Corydon  was  extravagant— eighteen  shillings  per 
week,  and  the  fare  oad.  The  representative  fVom  Corydon,  replied 
sharply,  and  told  him  that  he  got  better  living  at  that  place  than 
he  ever  got  at  home;  and  timt  if  he  would  be  satisfied  with  such 
food  as  he  was  accustomed  to  at  home,  the  tavern  keeper  wouli 
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maintain  him  for  half  price,"  That  such  exhibitions  are,  as  our  tra- 
veiKr  states,  a  very  legitimate  source  of  amusement,  we  shall  most 
readily  admit;  but  we  are  pleased  to  find  that  he  has  the  candour 
to  acknowledge,  what  his  countrymen  generally  do  not,  that 
these  are  accidental  excrescences,  which  will  disappear,  as  our 
country  fills  up,  and  education  is  more  diffused.  Let  it  be  recollect- 
ed, that  these  Solons,  are  infinitely  more  harmless  than  the  tawny 
savages,  who,  but  a  few  years  ago,  were  tenants  in  common  vnm 
wild  beasts  of  these  very  territones;  and  the  most  ridiculous  scenes 
which  they  have  ever  exhibited,  were  not  more  preposterous  than 
some  which  have  been  witnessed  among  the  representatives  of  a 
people,  who  have  long  boasted  of  their  superior  refinement  in  the 
courtesies  of  life. 

We  hesitate,  from  an  apprehension  of  being  suspected  of  hete- 
rodoxy, in  adverting  to  the  practical  evils  which  this  intelligent 
traveller  has  observed  in  our  systems  of  state-government.  But 
they  are  so  glaring,  that  their  existence  must  be  admitted  by  all 
but  the  zealots  of  party.  The  introduction  of  persons  in  so  impor- 
tant a  station,  who  are  obviously  incompetent  to  discharge  its  du- 
ties, is  an  objection  which  would  naturally  occur  to  a  foreigner, 
bqt  the  force  of  it  is  greatly  diminished'  when  we  reflect  that 
their  attention  is  frequently  called  to  the  humblest  objects.  *<  Per- 
mit me,"— said  one  of  our  legislators  who  had  never  spoken  be- 
fore—  «  permit  me  to  say  something  on  this  bill,  respecting  swine; 
for  I  was  bom  among  lH)gs,  and  bred  among  hogs,  and  know  more 
about  \iog&  than  any  man  in  this  house." 

Another  great  and  lamentable  evil,  is  the  subserviency  to  popu- 
lar opinion,  which  pervades  the  holders  of  offices.  We  have  such 
a  thirst  for  the  influence  or  the  rewards,  which  flow  from  official 
station,  that  we  have  not  courage  to  follow  the  dictates  of  our  own 
jodgment;  but  suffer  ourselves  too  frequently  to  be  moved  by  the 
machinations  of  unprincipled  demagogues.  '*  Indejpendentfy  of 
the  injurious  moral  effects  of  an  insatiable  appetite  tor  popularity 
in  the  individual,"  says  Mr.  Hodgson, — "  a  constant  reference  to 
popular  favour,  imposes  very  inconvenient  trammels  on  the  rep- 
resentative, in  the  discharge  of  his  legislative  duties.  He  is  too 
apt  to  consider  himself  as  addressing  his  constituents,  rather  than 
the  legislative  assembly,  and  to  think  less  of  the  effect  his  speech 
is  likely  to  produce  in  favour  of  his  argument  in  the  capitol,  than 
in  favour  of  himself  at  home.  As  an  incentive  to  activity,  this  may 
have  a  good  effect;  but  the  efforts  to  which  it  prompts,  especially 
in  the  way  of  oratorical  flourishes,  do  not  always  produce  advan- 
tages to  the  public,  commensurate  with  the  care  and  trouble,  <  the 
anxious  days  and  sleepless  nights,'  they  may  have  cost  the  indi- 
vidual." 

That  there  is  a  great  deal  of  this  sort  of  captandum  declamation, 
in  which  much  time  and  money  are  wasted,  cannot  be  denied;  still 
our  traveller  thinks  it  *'  impossible  for  an  unprejudiced  stranger 
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to  visit  the  beautiful  Senate -chamber  and  House  of  RepresentatiTfiSf 
without  being  struck  with  the  intelligence  and  practical  skill  of 
congress;  the  regularity  of  their  proceedings:  their  read;^,  perspi* 
cuous,  forcible,  business-like  style  of  eloquence,  and,  with  some 
exceptions,  their  habitual  courtesy  and  attention  to  the  feelings 
of  opponents."  p.  227. 

We  do  not  know  whether  these  letters  have  been  republished 
in  Great  Britain;  but  we  hope  thej  will  be  circulated  among  the 
readers  of  that  country,  in  a  separate  form.  Their  merit  as  a  lite- 
rary performance,  entitles  them  to  this  distinction;  while  the  facts 
and  observations  with  which  they  abound,  will  have  no  inconside- 
rable influence  in  dis^^ipating  the  mischievous  libels  of  prejudiced 
and  malevolent  scribblers. 


ON  DIVERSIONS  A>D  HOLIDAYS. 

It  is  frequently  remarked  by  those,  wlio  have  visited  the  savage 
nations  on  the  northern  continent  of  America,  that  deformities  of 
person  are  hardly  ever  seen  amongst  them;  and  that,  in  a  greater 
aesjee  than  could  be  expected  from  their  stature,  strength,  agilitj 
and  hardihood,  are  the  qualities  belonging  to  almost  every  indivi- 
dual of  every  tribe.  These  circumstances  too  the  observers  una- 
nimously ascribe  to  their  treatment  in  childhood;  to  their  being 
allowed)  daring  the  years  of  infancv,  to  range  without  restraint 
wherever  inclination  leads  them;  to  bask  in  the  sun,  or  to  roll  in 
the  snow  or  the  mire;  to  sport  in  the  stream;  or  to  climb  the  rock 
or  the  mountain  in  search  of  pastime  or  employment. 

Nature,  indeed,  has  wisely  given  to  children  an  incessant  and 
almost  irresistible  propensity  to  that  motion  and  activity,  which 
she  has  made  necessary  to  the  well  being  both  of  body  and  mind. 
Confine  them  to  their  place,  and  they  are  wretched;  let  them  run 
at  large,  and  they  are  nappy.  And  it  is  found  by  observation  and 
experience  that  this  continued  exercise  is  not  more  requisite  to 
the  growth  and  strength  of  tlie  limbs,  than  to  the  due  improve- 
ment and  exertion  of  the  intellectual  powers.  As  far  then,  as  is 
compatible  with  the  advancement  of  literature,  and  the  security 
of  good  morals,  let  not  the  example  of  the  savage  and  the  dictate 
of  nature  be  neglected  amongst  us.  Our  children,  whether  at 
home  or  at  school,  should  be  permitted  in  their  hours  of  relaxation, 
to  seek  their  own  amusement  according  to  their  own  fancy;  to 
play  with  as  little  direction  or  restraint  as  is  consistent  with  health 
and  safety.  Their  own  choice  is  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of 
their  sport;  and  consequently  to  its  continuance.  The  interference 
of  the  parent  or  teacher  soon  generates  indifference;  and  indiffer* 
ence  to  their  amusements  seluom  fails  to  be  accompanied,  as  its 
cause  or  its  effect,  with  a  general  indifference  and  insensit^lity  of 
mind. 
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These  sports  too  must  be  changed  solely  according  to  their  own 
discretion  or  caprice.  If  with  a  view  to  adapt  his  amasements  to 
his  ace,  to  the  season,  or  the  situation,  you  prescribe  whether  your 
son  shall  pursue  his  top  or  his  hoop,  he  immediately  pursues  it 
wi^  languor,  or  throws  it  aside  in  disgust:  and  when  his  pleasure 
is  destroyed,  the  expecteil  benefit  of  exercise  is  lost 

That  the  diversions  of  boys,  at  least  after  the  years  of  infancy, 
and  the  acquisition  of  the  alphabet,  should  not  be  made  subser* 
Tient  to  the  attainment  of  learning,  has  already  been  observed* 
Science  may  by  all  possible  means  be  rendered  amusing;  but 
amusement  must  not  clandestinely  be  made  the  handmaid  of  sci- 
wice.  The  youth  cannot  be  cheated  into  knowledge.  The  attempt 
has,  indeed,  the  recommendation  of  Locke;  but,  1  believe,  it  never 
yet  had  the  recommendation  of  success.  As  soon  as  the  purpose 
of  such  pastime  is  discovered,  the  pastime  itself  is  consiilered  as 
a  task.  Play  derives  its  principal  attractions  from  Kberty  and 
▼anety.  The  acquisition  of  science  requires  steady  attention  to 
a  sii^le  obiect;  even  when  the  delight  of  novelty  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  fatigue  and  disgust. 

Play  may  certainly  be  rendered  an  incentive  to  study,  by  being 
granted  as  its  reward.  But  this  must  be  the  gift  only  of  the  time 
and  the  opportunity.  The  choice  of  his  sports  must  still  be  left 
to  the  youth  himself;  and  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  boon  will 
always  be  its  freedom.  This  treedom  I  venture  to  recommend 
with  the  greater  earnestness;  because  with  the  same  vigour  and 
animation,  with  which  he  pursues  his  diversion,  he  will  general ly» 
when  he  returns  to  them,  pursue  his  studies.  The  desire  of  supe* 
Hority  and  the  love  of  honour  will  attend  him  from  the  play  ground 
to  the  school;  and  the  companions  and  rivals,  who  give  spirit  and 
pleasure  to  his  amusements,  will  invigorate  his  application  to 
science. 

Nor  should  the  mot*e  hardy  and  even  dangerous  diversions  be 
too  strictly  restrained.  They  give  to  the  rising  generation  activity 
of  body  and  vigour  of  mindf;  the  capacity  of  making  manly  exer- 
tions, and  bearing  fatigue  without  inconvenience;  and  courage  and 
confidence  in  themselves  and  their  own  powers.  Advantages,  like 
these,  are  surely  worth  some  risk  in  the  purchase.  Animation, 
activity  and  spirit  in  youth  every  where  procure  respect  and  ap- 
plause for  their  possessor;  but  contempt  and  ridicule  are  univer- 
sally excited  oy  the  delicate  nursling  of  domestic  education,  who 
shivers  at  the  approach  of  every  shower,  and  consults  his  ther- 
mometer before  he  ventures  into  the  open  air.  Nor  is  this  risk'so 
Seat  as  is  frequently  supposed.  It  is  by  no  mean^  ascertained 
it  the  proportion  of  accidents  is  sweater  in  the  most  numerous 
of  our"  public  schools,  than  in  the  most  limited  and  vigilant  of  our 
private  seminaries.  I  certainly  would  not  directly  encourage  any 
amusements,  which  are  either  illiberal  in  their  nature,  or  danger- 
ous to  personal  safety.    But  the  master  must  often  connive  at 
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what  he  cannot  prevent;  and  what,  though  frequentl  j  condemned 
by  parental  tenderness  or  maternal  timidity,  is  almost  always  be- 
neficial in  its  tendency  and  its  effects.  Delight  in  hardy  and 
gymnastic  exercises,  and  the  desire  of  that  honour,  which  excel- 
lence in  them  never  fails  to  procure,  will  often  turn  the  attention 
asi'ie  from  less  virtuous  pursuits;  and  weaken  the  force  of  pas- 
sions, which  are  sometimes  too  powerful  to  be  directly  resisted; 
and  which  might  otherwise  be  indulged  to  the  irreparable  injury 
of  the  constitution,  of  all  the  faculties  botli  of  body  and  mind.  In 
the  heathen  mythology  the  goddess  of  the  chacc  was  the  enemy 
of  love. 

It  has,  no  doubt,  by  this  time  occurred  to  the  reader,  that  I  do 
not  greatly  applaud  the  boasted  system  of  our  academies,  in  hav- 
ing an  usher  constantly  with  the  pupiU  in  the  play-^und.  To  a 
teacher  of  understandinff  and  spirit  this  is  a  most  irksome  task; 
and  one  of  a  different  description  coramonl  v  evades  it.  If  the 
nsher  restrain  the  freedom  and  vivacity  of  the  children  in  their 
sports,  he  restrains  them  in  what  I  consider  as  equally  delightful 
and  beneficial;  and  if  he  do  not  restrain  them,  his  attendance  can 
have  hardly  any  other  effect,  than  to  weaken,  by  his  familiarity 
with  his  pupils,  the  weight  and  influence  of  his  advice  or  instruct 
tions.  'rhis  duty,  as  it  is  called,  may  with  more  advantage  be 
entrusted  to  the  care  and  honour  of  the  monitors  of  the  school. 
They  mav  be  made  responsible,  and  they  will  not  decline  the  re- 
sponsibility, that  none  of  their  school-fellows  shall  transgress  the 
boundaries  prescribed;  or  be  guilty  of  any  gross  offence  against 
propriety  or  good  morals.  To  this  an  additional  and  valuable  se- 
curity may  easily  be  contrived.  The  premises  of  the  academy 
may  without  difficulty  be  so  arran^d,  tnat  the  customary  sitting- 
rooms  of  the  master  and  the  principal  teachers  may  overlook  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  play-ground.  Improper  language  may  then 
be  heard;  improper  conduct  may  be  seen;  and  any  attempt  to  range 
beyond  the  i  recincts  will  be  immediately  detected.  All  the  bene- 
fits expected  from  the  attendance  of  an  usher  may  by  such  means 
be  obtained,  and  its  evils  at  the  same  time  avoided:  and  any  child- 
ish irregularities,  at  which  the  master  may  think  it  prudent  to 
connive,  he  will  not  be  supposed  to  have  observed. 

But  while  we  condemn  that  constant  and  excessive  restraint^  of 
which  the  natural  tendency  and  the  usual  effects  are  to  produce 
artifice,  meanness,  and  effeminacy;  and  often  to  a^ravate  the  vi- 
cious propensities,  which  they  profess  to  correct;  yet  it  must  not 
be  forgotten,  that  the  opposite  extreme  is  still  more  dangerous  and 
destructive.  When  the  pupils  are  permitted  to  walk  l>eyond  the 
precincts  of  the  academy,  an  usher  should  undoubtedly  attend 
them;  and  when  they  are  indulged  in  the  recreation  of  bathinic  an 
expert  swimmer,  for  obvious  reasons,  should  be  always  at  hand. 
When  they  are  more  advanced  in  age,  some  restriction  should  be 
Ijaid  upon  such  amusements^  as  obviously  threaten  their  health  or 
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pareonai  safety;  and  upon  all  such  company,  as  may  be  likely  to 
suMect  tbem  to  inconvenient  expense,  or  to  endanger  their  prin- 
ciples and  morals.  But  on  points  like  tiiese,  it  is  difficult  to  pre- 
scribe general  rales.  Such  r^ulations  cannot  be  devised  as  will 
apply  to  every  possible  occurrence.  What  is  proper  or  improper 
in  each  particular  case,  what  is  to  be  granted  or  refused,  must  be 
decided,  at  home  by  the  authority  of  the  parent,  and  at  school,  by 
the  discretion  of  the  master.  The  observations  that  have  been 
made,  are  intended  rather  to  assist  their  judgment,  than  to  direct 
their  conduct. 

To  these  remarks  upon  puerile  diversions  may  properly  be  sub- 
joined a  few  observations  on  the  important  subject  oif  holidays  at 
school.  If  these  are  to  be  considered  as  seasons  of  total  idleness; 
if  attention  to  literature  is  to  be  entirely  suspended;  then,  indeed, 
should  they,  if  ^nt^  d  at  all,  be  granted  with  a  very  sparine  hand. 
But  the  very  principle  on  which  they  are  so  frequently  allowed, 
and  allowed  with  so  much  propriety,  by  our  public  schools  is,  that 
there  is  authority  to  enforce  a  task.  The  student  will  work  with 
additional  vi^ur  half  the  day,  on  condition  that  he  may  play  the 
rest:  and  this  continual  interchange  of  labour  and  relaxation,  of 
his  diligence  and  its  reward,  is  equally  pleasing  and  beneficial; 
equally  conducive  to  his  health,  his  comfort,  and  his  invprovement. 

But  in  our  academies  the  circumstances  are  so  different,  that 
the  same  principle  does  not  by  any  means  apply  to  them  with  the 
same  force.  In  them  a  holiday  can  rarely  be  granted,  but  it  will 
interfere  with  the  attendance  of  some  occasional  master;  the  pu- 
pils will  lose  a  lesson  in  dancing,  fencing,  or  drawing.  And  this 
consideration  ought  to  have  its  weight  with  parents  against  takinjg 
their  children  home  so  frequently  for  a  holioay  on  useless  and  tri- 
vial occasions;  for  a  birth-day,  or  ai^  election;  a  play,  a  ship-launch, 
or  a  review.  With  respect  to  day  scholnrSy  where  such  are  admitted, 
instead  of  performing  any  task  that  may  be  required,  half  of  them 
v^ll  bring  notes  or  messages  of  excuse;  and  though  these  excuses 
are  a  perpetual  source  of^vexation  to  the  master,  and  a  perpetual 
injury  to  the  progress  of  his  scholar,  yet  will  he  never  be  able  to 
prevent,  and  ne  will  not  venture  to  disregard  them.  With  respect 
to  the  boarders,  if  they  are  to  be  confined  within  the  usual  limits, 
they  will  in  all  probability  be  weary  of  the  day  before  it  is  at  an 
endf;  and  a  diminution  of  study  will  not  be  compensated  by  an 
increase  of  enjoyment.  But  ii  a  more  extensive  excursion  can 
be  contrived  for  them,  and  no  material  business  will  be  lost,  a 
holiday  may  be  given  witii  good  effect,  when  a  fit  occasion  appears 
to  require  it.  It  may  be  granted  as  the  reward  of  extraorainary 
merit,  in  the  pupils;  or  in  commemoration  of  some  national  advan- 
taee.  A  holiday  j^ven  on  such  occasions,  will  make  pleasure  the 
Vf£icle  of  patriotism,  and  relaxation  the  herald  of  virtue. 

It  is  obviously  most  convenient  that  the  two  principal  holidays, 
or  vacations,  should  divide  the  labours  of  the  year  into  two  equal 
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portions;  and  the  customarj  duration  of  a  month  for  each  seemi 
reasonable  both  for  the  master  and  the  scholar,  unless,  indeed, 
some  deduction  maj  be  made  from  the  winter  recess,  in  order  to 
extend  the  period  of  relaxation  at  the  more  agreeable  season  of 
the  year.  Were  the  literary  improvement  of  the  student  onl^  to 
be  consulted,  a  month's  total  omission  of  business  would  certainly 
be  too  long.  But  to  the  master  it  is  as  little  as  can  be  allowed!; 
to  examine  and  arrange  his  domestic  affairs;  to  visit,  or  to  receive, 
the  private  friends  of  his  family;  to  see  and  converse  with  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  his  various  pupils;  to  relax  his  attention 
from  the  exertions  and  fatigue«  of  his  profession;  and  to  recover 
that  health  and  strength,  that  vigour  and  activity  of  body  and 
mind,  which  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  official  duties  for  fiye 
months  together  will  not  fail  to  have  impaired. 

Nor  are  such  recesses  without  their  advantages  to  the  student. 
They  are  suitable  opportunities  to  cultivate  and  improve  the  mu- 
tual affection  between  parents  and  their  ofl&pring;  which  by  too 
long  a  separation  would  unavoidably  lose  something  of  its  force. 
They  are  the  proper  seasons  for  the  youth  to  become  acquainted, 
and  to  form  friendships,  with  the  connections  of  his  family;  to  ac- 
quire the  established  modes  of  address  and  good  manners  in  gene- 
ral society;  and  to  attain  some  knowledge  of  the  world,  under  the 
most  eligible  of  all  protection;  the  protection  of  those,  who  from 
the  ties  of  nature,  or  habit,  and  of  duty,  are  the  most  attached  to 
his  person,  and  the  most  interested  in  his  welfare. 

During  this  period,  indeed,  the  conduct  of  the  parent  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  learning,  as  well  as  the  virtue,  of  his 
son.  The  vacations  should  not  be  seasons  of  total  idleness,  or 
incessant  dissipation.  Were  they  to  be  considered  merely  as  the 
opportunities  of  relaxation  from  literary  pursuits,  they  are,  as  has 
just  been  observed,  already  too  long  for  the  advantage  of  the  stu- 
dent; yet  almost  every  parent  seems  willing  to  increase  them,  by 
taking  his  sou  from  school  a  week  before  the  commencement  of 
the  recess,  and  detaining  him  at  home  another  week,  beyond  the 
time  fixed  for  its  termination.  This  procee<ling  is,  indeed,  equally 
injurious  to  his  progress  in  science  and  his  habits  of  application. 
It  will  require  no  small  proportion  of  the  succeeding  season  to 
bring  him  again  to  the  point  where  his  teachers  had  left  him;  to 
recal  the  knowledge  tliat  was  fading  from  his  memory;  and  to  fix 
attention  anew  upon  his  business  and  his  studies.  This  practice 
of  the  parents  I  have  always  considered  as  decUive  of  tfie  much 
agitated  question  respecting  tasks  for  the  holidays.  I  would  not 
destroy  the  pleasures  of  the  recess,  by  loading;  the  pupil  with 
business;  nor  would  I  render  his  return  to  school  an  object  of  ter- 
ror by  the  extent  and  difficulty  of  the  exercises  which  he  would 
be  called  upon  to  produce.  But  (  would  enioin  enough  to  keep 
his  studies  in  his  recollection;  to  remind  him  tnat,  for  the  present, 
learning  is  his  most  important  pursuit;  the  improvement  of  hit 
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iatellectnal  faculties^  the  great  duty  reauired  at  hU  hands.  The 
tatiks,  that  1  would  recommeod,  ahould  be  of  two  kinds;  compost- 
tion  in  prose  or  verse,  which,  when  once  finished,  is  always  readj 
at  the  call  of  the  master;  and  the  repetitian  of  a  portion  of  his 
Greek  or  Latin  grammar,  which,  it  is  obvious,  he  oug|U  not  to  be 
suffered  to  foreet  The  parent  should  himself  insist  upon  the  due 
performance  w  the  task  required;  and  not  request,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  recess,  excuse  and  pardon  for  its  omission.  This  not 
only  encourages  the  idleness  ol  his  own  child;  but  leaves  him  to 
suppose  that  the  master  tyrannically  imposes  such  labours,  as  it  is 
not  necessary  or  beneficial  for  him  to  |>erfonn. 

A  portion  of  these  vacations  might  be  usefully  and  agreeably 
employed  upon  what  either  does  not  usually  form  a  part  of  the 
system  of  a  school,  or  might  too  much  interfere  with  studies  of 
more  immediate  necessity;  in  attention  to  the  fashionable  accom* 

Cishments  of  music,  dancing,  or  drawing;  in  attaining  some  know- 
dge  of  the  principles  of  mechanics,  or  of  natural  and  experi- 
mental philosophy.  These  pursuits  would  be  considtTed  rather  as 
a  relief,  than  a  continuance  of  labour;  they  engage  the  mind  with- 
out fatiguing  it;  and  often  recommend  science  by  presenting  it  in 
the  company  or  the  garb  of  pleasure. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  yet  necessarv  to  caution  parents 
ttainst  encouraging  in  the  minds  of  thek  children  a  mean  opinion 
of  their  master  and  their  schooL  It  is  custo^iary  with  many  of 
them,  as  was  observed  on  a  former  occasion,  to  make  freauent  in* 
quiries  of  their  sons  respecting  the  temper,  the  abilities,  tne  table, 
and  the  whole  conduct  of  the  teacher;  and  thus  tempt  them  to  sit 
in  judgment  upon  the  character,  which  they  should  iiave  been 
tausht  implicitly  to  respect;  to  censure  or  despise,  where  they 
on^t  only  to  reverence  and  obey!  Nor  is  this  always  the  weakest 
OT  the  worst  part  of  their  conduct.  At  one  time  tne  child  is  not. 
to  be  teazed  with  his  books;  because  he  will  have  more  than  enough 
of  them  at  school;  at  another,  he  must  be  indulged  with  wine  and 
delicacies;  because  no  such  comforts  are  allowed  at  school.  At 
home  he  must  be  allowed  to  share  in  the  entertainments  of  the 
evening;  because  he  will  be  compelled  to  go  early  to  rest  at  school; 
and  for  any  improper  conduct  tne  penalty  usually  threatened  is, 
to  be  sent  back  immediately  to  school.  Thus  the  place  of  his 
educatioti  is  rendered  an  object  of  terror  or  detestation.  The 
school  is  a  house  of  correction^  of  which  the  master  bears  the  lash 
and  the  keys. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  warn  a  parent  not  intentionally  to 
deprave  the  sentiments  or  morals  of  his  son  by  his  own  conversa- 
tion or  example.  But  he  may  with  propriety  be  cautioned  against 
Beglifl;ence  on  the  subject  I  need  not  quote  the  authority  of  the 
GreeK  philos4^her  to  prove  the  proneness  of  children  to  the  imi- 
tation of  the  words  and  actions  of  those  around  them;  and  it  is 
universally  acknowledged  that  this  proneness  operates  in  its  full 
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force  in  the  imitation  of  vice  and  follj.  The  presence  of  hm 
child  should  therefore  be,  according  to  the  advice  of  the  Roman 
satirist,  an  additional  restraint  apon  the  language  and  behavioiir 
of  the  parent:  and  it  should  be  a  peculiar  oqect  of  his  concern, 
not  to  introduce  his  son  into  any  company,  or  not  to  suffer  him  to 
continue  in  it,  where  such  vulgarity  or  licentiousness  of  manners 
may  be  exhibited,  as  the  youth  ought  not  to  copy  in  his  own  con- 
duct; or  where  such  conversation  mav  take  place,  as  he  cannot 
hear  without  prejudice  to  the  purity  of  his  mind.  Cato  thought  it 
improper  to  enter  the  bath  in  company  with  his  own  children:  and 
Charles  the  Fifth  of  France  dismissed  a  nobleman  from  his  court 
in  disgrace;  because  he  had  uttered  some  licentious  expressions  in 
the  presence  of  the  prince  his  son. 

The  vacations  are  undoubtedly  the  seasons  when  the  parents 
and  the  children  ought  to  receiVe  mutual  gratification  by  the  in- 
dalgence  of  their  mutual  affections;  but  the  mistaken  fondness  of 
the  former  should  not  retard  the  improvement,  or  relax  the  prin- 
ciples, of  the  latter.  The  tenderness  of  the  lather  must  be  in 
some  degree  tempered  bv  the  firmness  of  the  philosopher.  In  a 
case  where  his  own  comnirt  and  duty,  and  the  virtue  and  happi- 
ness of  his  offspring  are  equally  concerned,  he  may  reasonably  be 
reauired  to  support  for  a  littU  month  something  of  thie  r^ularity 
ana  discipline,  which  he  expects  the  master  to  sustain  for  the  rest 
of  the  year;  and  which,  without  his  countenance,  assistance,  and 
example,  either  cannot  be  sustained  at  all,  or  must  be  sustained 
with  great  difficulty,  and  to  no  valuable  purpose. 


ON  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION. 

It  was  once  observed  to  me  in  conversation,  by  a  man  of  the 
first  eminence  in  the  profession,  that  schoolmasters  were  not  the 
teachers  of*  religion  to  their  pupils:  and  another  of  distinguished 
reputation  declared,  that  he  had  never  called  upon  his  scholars  to 
learn  even  the  Church  Catechism;  and  in  the  course  of  many  years 
he  had  in  a  single  instance  only  been  censured  for  the  omission. 
How  far  the  opinion  of  the  former  was  an  important  and  danger- 
ous mistake,  it  shall  be  the  business  of  the  present  disquisition  to 
examine;  and  in  whatever  degree  the  declaration  of  the  latter 
marks  the  indifference  and  negligence  of  the  a^  on  this  awful 
subject;  in  the  same  degree  it  increases  the  obligation  and  the 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  throughout  this  chapter,  when  I 
speak  of  relig^ioa  io  general,  I  mean  by  it,  a  belief  in  the  existence,  and 
the  moral  government  of  God;  and  consequeotly  in  a  reference  of  oar  ac- 
tions to  his  laws,  and  a  responsibility  in  a  future  state  for  our  conduct  in 
the  present. 
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dMculties  of  the Schoolmaster,  and  ought  to  increase  his  dilig^ice 
and  zeal. 

To  produce  again  the  various  and  important  testimonies,  by 
which  the  truth  of  the  Christian  revelation  has  been  so  frequently 
and  BO  decisively  maintained,  would  lead  me  far  beyond  the  lim- 
its, which  the  nature  of  my  undertaking  allows  to  any  separate 
portion  of  the  work;  and  fortunately  such  a  detail,  if  not  foreign, 
IS  at  least  unnecessary,  to  the  present  purpose.  The  obligation  of 
a  schoolmaster  to  give  religious  instruction  to  his  pupils  may,  I 
think,  be  unanswerably  proved;  whether  Christianity  be,  what  we 
are  taught  to  believe  it,  the  dictate  of  divine  revelation;  or,  what 
modem  philosophy  affects  to  deem  it,  the  mere  expedient  of  hut 
man  policy. 

Wnatever  may  be  maintained  respecting  the  origin  and  the 
cause  of  the  corruption  of  human  nature  in  its  present  state,  the 
existence  of  such  corruption  cannot  be  denied,  r^o  man,  who  has 
attentivery  considered  what  has  passed  in  his  own  mind,  what  he 
has  seen  in  the  conduct  of  others,  or  what  all  history  has  told  him^ 
will  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  weakness  of  our  judgment,  the  ten- 
dency of  our  passions  *to  excess,  and  tlie  actual  wickedness  of 
mankind.  To  whatever  cause  this  corruption  is  to  be  ascribed; 
whether  to  the  native  defects  of  our  frame  and  constitution;  or  to 
some  deviation  from  the  purity  in  which  we  were  created;  whether 
the  narrative  of  Moses  is  to  be  received  as  a  truth  of  divine  au- 
thority, or  merely  as  an  apologue  to  account  for  the  ori^n  of 
moral  evil:  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  effects  of  this  cor- 
ruption ought  by  every  possible  means  to  be  restrained  and  coun- 
teracted; and  especially  by  the  precepts,  which  education  should 
instil,  and  the  habits,  which  it  ought  to  establish.  It  is  admitted 
too,  that  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christianity  are  adapted, 
above  all  others,  to  the  attainment  of  this  important  object;  that 
they  are  the  best  calculated  in  themselves,  and  have  b^en  found 
the  most  efficacious  in  practice,  to  control  the  affections,  to  rec- 
tify the  jud^ent,  and  to  resulate  the  conduct.  To  teach  this 
religion  to  his  pupils,  then,  will  be  one  of  the  first  and  most  indis- 
pensible  duties  of  a  schoolmaster. 

The  cause  of  the  corruption  of  our  nature  has  not  been  hypo- 
thetically  stated,  as  if  the  point  were  really  doubtful  in  itself,  or 
the  probabilities  on  both  sides  of  equal  weight;  but  only  to  show 
that  on  either  supposition,  the  argument  is  valid,  and  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  teacher  unquestionable.  In  justice,  however,  to  the 
religion  we  profess,  it  should  be  observed,  tliat  the  account  in 
scripture  of  the  cause,  the  consequence,  and  the  remedy,  of  hu- 
man depravity  is  rational,  intelligible,  and  consistent;  and  that  no 
other  hypothesis  has  yet  been  advanced  possessing  4*qual  or  simi- 
lar claims  to  our  assent  It  will  be  soon  enoujgh  to  insist  on  the 
superiority  of  its  external  testimony,  when  anv  other  system  shall 
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be  produced,  of  which  the  internal  evidence  can  be  placed  in  < 
petition  with  the  narrative  of  our  fiible. 

The  ablest  politiciani  of  all  ages  and  nations  have  admitted 
religion  to  be,  not  odIjt  an  useful  and  valuable  engine  of  state,  bat 
an  indispensible  bond  of  union  in  all  civilized  society;  the  firmest 
basis  of  government,  and  the  best  principle  of  obedience  to  its 
laws.  That  christian  philosophers  should  have  recommended  chris- 
tian priuciples  is,  indeed,  naturally  to  be  expected;  and  their  tea-* 
timonj  or  their  authority  might  be  questioned,  because  they  might 
be  ^suspected  of  partiality  to  their  own  opinions  and  faith,  Snt 
the  same  poUtical  utility  is  insisted  on  by  the  authors  of  antiquity, 
who  never  heard  of  Christianity;  and  by  the  infidels,  who  have  re-^ 
iected  it  in  our  own  times.  Aristotle  has  allowed  that  laws  mere* 
ly  human  are  not  sufficient  to  render  the  members  of  a  community 
wise  and  good;  and  Plutarch  has  declared,  that  it  were  as  easy  to 
build  a  city  in  the  air,  as  to  form  a  political  establishment  without 
religion.  Bolingbroke  has  observed,  that  the  doctrine  of  rewaris 
and  punishtnents  in  a  future  state  ha$  so  great  a  tenndeney  io  en- 
force  the  civil  laws^  and  io  retrain  the  vices  of  merit  that  reason, 
which  cannot  decide  for  it  on  principles  of  natural  theoloey^  wilt 
not  decide  against  it  from  principles  of  good  policy:  and  Montes- 
quieu admits  that  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  deeply  engraven  ens, 
the  heart,  would  be  infinitely  more  powerful  than  thefabe  honomr 
of  mmwrchies,  the  humans  virtues  of  republics,  or  the  servile  fear 
of  despotic  states,  Bayle  himself  allows  the  value  of  religious 
principles;  fm*  he  considers  their  utility  as  the  cause  of  their  in- 
vention and  existence;  and  it  is  now  generally  received  as  a  max- 
im, t)iat  a  society  of  atheists  could  not  long  subsist  Great  names 
have  not  been  adduced  on  this  occasion,  as  if  sound  argument 
could  not  easily  be  found;  but  to  save  the  time  and  trouble  of 
again  discussing  a  question,  which  their  reasoning  and  autliority 
have  alreadv  decided;  and  to  show,  that  the  testimony  of  the  ene- 
mies of  Christianity,  as  well  as  the  judgment  of  its  friends,  is  uni- 
formly in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that  has  been  advanced.  In 
whatever  degree,  then,  deference  is  due  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
most  sa^cious  statesmen,  as  well  as  of  the  soundest  divines,  to 
the  decisions  of  the  wisest  and  the  best  men  in  every  civilized 
nation  of  the  world;  in  the  same  degree  will  it  be  incumbent  upon 
the  schoolmaster  to  teach  the  principles  of  relij^ion  to  those,  whose 
morals,  as  well  as  learning,  are  entrusted  to  his  care. 

If  the  fundamental  articles  of  Christianity,  and  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments  have  not  been  proved  to  universal 
satisfaction  to  be  true;  they  have  not  and  they  cannot  be  proved 
to  be  false;  and  the  unanimous  and  unvaried  sentiments  of  the 
ffood  and  pious  have  borne  ample  testimony  to  the  temporal  com- 
forts and  advantages  of  a  settled  faith  in  the  doctrines,  and  an 
habitual  obedience  to  the  precepts,  of  the  religion  we  profess. 
Supposing  then,  for  a  moment,  that  the  arguments  which  maintain, 
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and  those  which  oppofte,  the  truth  of  the  christian  revelation,  are 
of  equal  weight;  that  tlie  probabilities  for  and  against  a  state  of 
moral  responsibility  are  a  balance  to  each  other;  still  to  make  some 
provision,  bj  integrity  wid  piety,  for  the  awful  and  inestimable 
chance  of  a  life  to  come,  is  as  much  the  dictate  of  prudence  and 
I>olicj,  as  we  believe  it  to  be  of  virtue  and  duty.  In  the  mean 
time  the  good  man  enjoys,  under  every  vicissitude  of  fortune,  the 
consolations  of  conscience  and  of  hope;  and  he  forfeits  no  plea- 
aure,  which  his  own  reason  would  not  condemn;  he  subjects  him- 
self to  no  labours,  which  are  not  Aeir  own  reward.  This  reason- 
ing has,  indeed,  Idng  been  familiar  amongst  us;  but  it  has  become 
familiar  only  because  it  has  been  allowed  to  be  just;  and  it  will 
again  prove  the  propriety  and  the  duty  of  educating  our  children 
in  the  principles  and  the  habits  which  our  religion  has  enjoined. 

t^  ^^^^^^7  ^^  object  of  the  preceptor  to  prepare  his  scholars 
*^.°«<^me  virtuous  and  useful  members  of  the  community,'*  in 
which  providence  has  placed  them;  to  enable  them  to  provide  for 
their  own  subsistence,  and  to  lend  their  aid  to  the  subsistence  of 
others;  to  maintain  their  own  rights,  and  to  perform  their  own  du- 
tes,  without  interrupting  the  duties  or  violating  the  rights  of  their 
palJow  subjects.  It  will  therefore  be  incumbent  upon  him  to  teach 
them,  not  only  a  knowledge  of  those  sciences,  which  it  may  b^ 
necessary  for  them  to  understand;  but  submission  to  the  laws, 
which  they  will  be  reauired  to  obey;  not  only  to  support  the  po- 
litical establishment  or  the  state,  but  to  embrace  the  doctrines  and 
the  worship  of  a  christian  church. 

How  far  it  may  be  innocent  or  prudent  for  any  man  to  publish 
what  he  conceives  to  be  truth,  or  to  teach  what  he  deems  to  be 
right,  at  the  risk  of  unsettling  the  opinions  or  disturbing  the  peace 
of  the  societv,  from  which  he  receives  protection,  is  a  question  of 
c^jaal  difficulty  and  importance;  but  wnicli  it  is  not  necessary  to 
the  present  purpose  to  determine.  Peculiar  circumstances  may, 
indeed,  be  imagined,  cases  of  extremity  may  easilv  be  stated,  m 
which  it  would  be  justifiable  to  put  every  tiling  to'hazard;  but  it 
■Mist  be  admitted,  as  a  general  principle,*^that  where  any  man  acts 
■iinisterially  in  a  public  capacity,  the  laws  of  the  land  ought  to 
be  the  guide  of  his  conduct,  and  the  keeper  of  his  conscience. 
Assuming  Christianity  to  be,  what  we  are  taught  to  believe  it,  a 
revelation  from  heaven,  the  question  on  the  duty  of  teachins:  it  to 
our  children  is  at  once  and  for  ever  decifled.  Nor  have  I  su|>posed 
the  possibility  of  its  bein^  the  mere  expedient  of  human  policy,  as 
if  I  thought  Its  divine  ongin  could  rationally  be  doubted;  but  that 
I  might  discuss  the  point  before  me  on  the  abound  most  favourable 
to  those,  who  differ  from  me  in  opinion.  To  the  utmost  liberalitir 
of  sentiment,  1  hope  I  have  conceded  enough;  to  the  modern  af- 
fectation of  it,  certainly  too  much*  I  shall  no  longer,  therefore, 
even  in  ar^ment,  compromise  the  interests  of  truth  and  the  die- 
Bity  of  divine  revelation.    The  doetriaes  of  our  scriptures  I  shall 
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consHler  as  sacred  lAd  inestimable  truths;  before  which  sophistry 
-  should  be  silent,  and  presumption  abashed;  and  the  precepts  I 
shall  not  only  receive  with  reverence,  as  the  laws  of  God;  but 
contend  for  them  with  a^al,  as  the  bulwark  of  the  happiness  of 
man.  For  my  own  part,  says  Addison,  I  tkink  the  being  of  a 
Od4  is  80  little  to  be  doubted,  that  it  is  almost  the  only  truth  we 
are  sure  oh  and  to  this  I  will  venture  to  add»  for  it  is  little  more 
than  the  fair  and  natural  inference,  that  the  doctrines  and  duties 
of  reli^on  are  almost  the  only  study,  which  we  are  not  at  liberty 
to  cultivate  or  to  neglect  They  constitute  the  only  science,  which 
is  equally  and  indispensibly  necessary  to  men  of  eyery  rank,  eyery 
age,  and  every  profession.  Admit  the  authenticity  of  the  fiible, 
and  the  principal  object  of  education  immediately  becomes  as  oh^ 
viouB,  as  it  is  important;  to  regulate  the  sentiments,  and  form  the 
habits  of  beines,  degenerate,  indeed,  and  corrupt  by  their  own 
^fatflt;  but  made  by  their  Creator  rational  in  their  faculties,  and 
responsible  for  their  conduct.  If  it  be  the  business  of  education 
to  prepare  us  for  our  situation  in  life,  and  the  business  of  life  t© 
y]H%pare  us  for  the  happiness  of  eternity;  then  do  we  perceive  a 
/system  ol  perfect  order  and  beauty  in  itself;  and  equally  consist- 
ent with  what  we  observe  in  the  world,  and  with  the  vradom  aaii 
goodness  of  its  almighty  author.  Science  immediately  finds  its 
proper  level,  and  its  due  estimation.  Tlie  end  of  learning,  in  the 
opinion  of  Milton,  xs  to  repair  the  ruins  if  our  first  parents,  by 
rejgaining  to  know  God  aright,  and  out  of  that  knowledge  to  love 
him  and  to  imitate  him.  The  speculations  or  the  discoveries  of 
reason  and  philosophy  become  truly  valuable,  when  they  conduct 
us  to  relieious  faith  and  obedience.  But  the  Lyceum,  the  Fortieo, 
and  the  Mcademu  have  no  real  beauty  or  utility,  unless  when  they 
form  the  vestibvile  to  the  temples  of  chri&tianity.  The  only  prin- 
ciple of  action  universally  to  be  depended  on;  the  only  rational 
and  intelligible  motive  to  moral  duty;  the  spirit  that  should  at 
once  direct  and  animate  every  part  of  human  conduct,  is  obedi- 
ence to  the  will  of  Grod,  and  the  hope  of  his  favour  and  reward. 
The  christian  religion  then,  the  first  and  the  last,  the  greatest  and 
the  best,  of  all  human  concerns,  cannot  without  eaual  guilt  and 
folly  be  neglected  in  eduration.  It  should,  indeea,  pervade  its 
beginning,  its  pron-ess,  and  its  end.  (t  should  form  the  basis  of 
that,  of  which  it  alone  can  constitute  the  perfection. 

The  trutl)  and  excellence  of  Christianity,  supported  \xy  the  com- 
mands of  its  author,  constitute  the  obligation  to  teach  it  to  those 
entrusted  to  our  care:  and  one  circumstance,  which  peculiarly 
brines  the  obligation  liome  to  the  schoolmaster  is,  that  instruction 
on  this  sulgecC  above  all  others,  must  be  early  began  and  con- 
stantly c4>ntviued.  In  this  point,  as  in  almost  every  other,  man 
is  the  creature  as  much  of  custom  as  of  conviction;  and  it  is  ge- 
nerally confessed*  that  if  sentiments  of  relifijon  are  not  impressed 
upon  the  mind  in  infancy  or  in  early  you&»  they  wilkseldom  be 
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impregied  with  suflkient  force  and  effect  The  heart  will  soon 
be  occupied  with  other  thoughts  i^nd  other  habita;*^tuid  will  net 
without  reluctance  receive  such  novel  opinioos,  as  tend  to  impose 
additional  restraints  upon  its  appetites  and  propensities.  A  vacant 
mind  may,  indeed,  be  seized  at  any  period  with  the  terrors  of  su- 
perstition,  or  the  reveries  of  enthusiasm;  but  in  youth  only  can  be 
taught  such  a  steady  and  rational  system  of  faith,  as  shall  form 
the  principle  of  duty,  and  the  comfort  of  affliction,  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  life. 

Religion,  a^in,  will  have  little  value  and  little  efficacy,  unless 
it  take  possession  of  the  affi^tions,  as  well  as  the  understanding; 
and  it  can  take  firm  possession  of  the  affections  only  while  they 
are  capable  of  deep  and  lasting  impressions.  It  is  commonly  ob- 
served, that  after  a  certain  period  of  life,  the  heart  does  not  rea- 
dily admit  new  attachments;  that  men,  advanced  beyond  the  sea- 
son of  youth,  seldom  form  new  friendships;  or  do  not  form  them 
with  the  warmth,  the  fondness  and  the  delight  of  their  earlier 
years.  On  the  subject  of  religion  the  same  principle  will  apply 
with  at  least  the  same  force.  He  who  does  not  adopt  it  in  early 
life,  seldom  adonts  it  with  cordiality  and  zeal;  and  it  is  generally 
suspected,  that  he  who  changes  his  system  of  faith  and  worship, 
and  might  therefore  be  supposed  to  choose  from  rational  grounos 
of  preference,  acts  rather  from  indifftirence,  than  conviction;  from 
regard  to  interest,  more  than  to  truth.  A  change  of  profession  is 
usually  considered  as  a  proof  of  the  absence  of  the  principle. 

To  this  reasoning  I  am  aware  of  but  one  objection;  of  one  source 
only  of  the  doubts  of  the  schoolmaster  upon  the  subject.  It  has 
been  maintained,  that  as  religion  is  a  point,  on  which  a  man  is  re- 
sponsible to  his  Maker  alone,  human  laws  can  have  no  rid)t  to  in- 
terfere with  it;  and  that  every  individual  should  be  left  at  full 
liberty  to  choose  his  own,  without  any  influence  from  persuasion, 
preposse^ion,  or  authority.  This  ob^ction  is  perhaps  sufficiently 
repelled  by  the  considerations  that  have  been  already  adduce<U 
and  it  might  quickly  be  shown  to  suppose  such  an  exemption  from 
prejudice,  as  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  and  the  course  of 
human  affairs,  will  never  suflfer  to  take  place.  But  its  futility  may 
easily  be  yet  further  exposed. 

That  for  his  religion,  as  far  as  the  soundness  of  his  faitli,  the 
purity  of  his  motives,  and  the  moral  merit  of  his  actions  are  con- 
cerned, every  man  is  accountable  only  to  his  Creator,  will  be  fully 
admitted.  But  this  is  a  very  imper^ct  account  of  religion,  or  at 
least  of  its  effects:  and  in  every  tnii^  beyond  this  the  notion  is  as 
erroneous,  as  it  is  pernicious.  ReUeion  is  little  more  than  an 
enipty  name,  but  as  it  is  the  princi|Me  and  the  rule  of  conduct: 
and  as  soon  as  this  religion  appears  in  the  words  and  actions  of  the 
professor;  from  that  moment  it  afiects  the  interests  of  society,  and 
must  be  subject  to  its  laws;  it  becomes  a  point,  in  which  one  man 
h  accountable  to  another*  and  each  individual  to  tlie  community. 
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It  is  far  from  bekig  intended  to  assert,  that  erery  mm  ought 
not,  at  every  periodof  life,  to  reject  for  himself  in  religion,  what- 
ever on  due  examination  he  judges  to  be  erroneottsj  and  to  adopt 
Whatever  appears  to  hira  to  be  founded  in  truth.  It  is  as  far  from 
J)eing  intended  to  determine  under  what  restrictions  of  prudence 
or  authority  every  man  should  be  allowed  to  publish  ixA  propac 

gate  his  opinions.  The  purpose  here  it*  only  to  maintain,  what  it 
oes  not  seem  easy  to  deny,  that  if  the  community  do  not,  by  in- 
struction and  education,  endeavour  to  establish  in  every  nsing 
generation  such  moral  and  religious  principles,  as  will  essentially 
and  steadily  influence  their  future  conduct,  it  will  not  consult 
either  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  its  members,  or  its  own  peace 
and  safety. 

If,  according  to  the  objection,  every  man  mUst  be  left  at  liberty 
to  choose  his  own  religion,  it  ought  to  be  shown  by  what  motives 
he  may  be  induced  to  pay  so  much  attention  to  the  subject,  as 
ever  to  make  an  option;  or  if  an  option  should  be  attempted,  by 
what  means  he  may  be  enabled  to  make  it  with  impartiality  and 
wisdom.  If  long  study  and  much  instruction  be  necessary  to  the 
acquisition  of  a  language;  if  the  labour  of  years  be  required  to 
attain  dexterity  in  a  mechanical  operation;  and  if  previous  disci- 
pKne  and  custom  be  indispensible  to  prepare  a  man  for  almost 
every  situation  in  society;  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  vrjll  possess 
ability  and  inclination  to  adopt  a  religion,  and  to  obey  its  laws, 
without  time,  without  assistance,  and  without  application!  Is  that 
principle  of  action,  which  the  politician  allows  to  be  the  most  use- 
ful, which  the  christian  believes  to  be  the  most  essential  to  moral 
duty,  and  which  saints  and  mart;^rs  have  shown  to  be  the  most 
powerftil  in  the  human  mind,  is  this  principle  to  be  left  to  the  un- 
certainties of  chance  and  choice,  to  be  established  or  neglected  as 
it  may  happen,  without  direction  from  authority,  without  informa- 
tion from  instruction,  and  without  stability  from  habit! 

If,  again,  he  must  be  suffered  to  make  his  own  choice^ of  a  sys- 
tem of  faith,  he  must  of  course  be  kft  without  any  religious  prin- 
ciples till  the  choice  be  madee  and  the  absurdity  would  hardly  be 
greater,  and  the  danger  wou W  be  less,  were  he  left  without  science, 
till  he  had  on  his  own  judgment  determined  what  he  ou^t  to 
learn;  or  without  the  control  of  laws,  till  he  had  found  leisure, 
abilities,  and  inclination  to  frame  such  as  should  restrain  his  own 
passions,  and  regulate  his  own  conduct. 

It  may  yet  be  observed,  and  it  will  not  be  disputed,  that  it  is 
the  privilege  of  the  parent,  not  of  the  preceptor,  to  determine  in 
what  religious  creed  the  pupil  shall  be  instructed;  and  conseouent- 
ly,  when  the  son  is  placed  at  school,  the  father  will  be  justified  ia 
prescribing  or  prohibitiikg  instruction  in  such  articles  of  faith,  as 
his  own  judgment  shall  approve  or  condemn.  This  is,  no  doubt, 
a  case  of  considerable  difficulty  to  a  conscientious  schoolmaster. 
But  it  is  a  case,  which  ought  never  to  happen.    The  parent^  w.ba 
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places  his  mh  mnder  the  care  of  a  teacher,  whose  peligioiis  tenuis 
differ  essentially  from  his  owb»  appeiov  to  me  to  fail  in  a  very  im<* 
portant  article  of  his  duty;  and  to  hazard,  for  some  inferior  con* 
flideration  of  literature  or  convenience,  the  future  virtue  and  hi^^ 
ptness  of  his  own  oibpring:  and  the  master^  who  receives  pupils 
milder  such  circumstances,  is  probably  driven  by  his  necessities  to 
consult  his  immediate  interest,  rather  than  his  judgment  or  inclir 
iiatton. 

With  respect  to  the  mode  of  teaching  religion  to  youth,  I  know 
not  that  any  great  improvement  can  be  made  upon  the  course 
wsually  pursued.  One  general  caution  may  be  given;  of  which  the 
advantages  will  be  considerable,  if  it  be  judiciously  observed.  To 
reason  with  oar  children  upon  every  subject  and  every  occasion 
is  too  much  the  fashion  of  the  present  day.  Let  them  be  taught 
religion  at  least,  in  the  first  instance,  rather  by  authoritv,  than  by 
argument  Let  the  objections  of  the  infidel  and  the  subtleties  if 
the  metaphysician  be  kept,  as  much  as  possible,  out  of  their  sight; 
and  the  lundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  incukated,  as  truths 
too  simple  to  be  misunderstood,  and  too  certain  to  be  disputed. 
When  the  schoolboy  reads  in  Us  Bible,  thatta  ih$  beginmit^  Ood 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  he  believes  the  fact  related,  with- 
out  any  diflSculty  respeotitia  the  existence  or  the  pow^  of  the 
Creator,  tlie  properties  and  Uie  distinctions  of  matter  and  of  spirit* 
But  if  yon  attempt  to  show  him  by  logical  deduction,  that  no  effect 
can  be  produced  without  an  adequate  cause;  that  the  world  could 
not  make  itself,  and  was  therefore  made  by  an  incomprehensible 
being,  whom  we  call  God;  you  will  probably  perplex  rather  than 
convince  him;  you  will  teach  him  to  question  wnat  he  would  other- 
wise have  steaciilj  believed;  or  you  will  at  best  procure  only  that 
feeble  and  indecisive  assent,  which  will  neither  secure  his  mind 
from  scepticism,  nor  his  conduct  from  depravity.  When,  again, 
he  peruses  the  injunction  of  the  Apostle,  let  every  soul  he  subject 
to  the  higher  powers^for  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  (iod; 
he  makes  no  question  but  that  divine,  as  well  as  human,  authority 
has  commanded  his  obedience  to  the  established  laws  of  his  coun- 
try; and  he  considers  sedition  and  insurrection  as  offences,  not 
less  against  the  precepts  of  religion,  than  against  patriotism  and 
^ood  morals.  But  if  you  undertake  to  prove  that  subordination 
IS  necessary  to  the  well  being  of  society;  that  the  smaller  number 
must  always  govern,  and  the  greater  obey;  and  that  it  is  more  ad- 
vantageous to  himself  to  submit  to  restraint  in  his  own  person, 
than  that  others  should  be  allowed  to  act  without  control;  in  M 
probaUlity  he  either  will  not  understand  what  yon  have  endea* 
voured  to  teach;  or  he  will  conclude  that  what  it  requires  so  much 
argument  to  support  may  possibly  be  erroneous  or  false.  He  may 
be  h*d  to  adopt  tne  dan|i^rous  an!^  ruinous  notions,  that  he  is  not 
bound  to  believe  more  than  can  bf»  scientifically  proved,  and  that 
civil  policy  has  principles  and  objects  of  its  own,  independent  of 
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the  authority  of  the  Deitj,  «iid  withovt  reference  to  tiie  precepts 
of  his  revelation.  It  is  equaUy  known  and  lamented  that  too  eartj 
an  introduction  to  controversy  has  often  made  in  theology  a  scep- 
ti«,  and  in  morals  a  latitudinarian.  Let  the  youthful  student  be 
kept  far  from  it,  then,  till  the  exercise  of  his  faculties  on  other 
subjects  has  enabled  him  to  comprehend,  not  only  the  true  force 
of  the  ai*guments,  which  the  several  disputants  maj  have  respec- 
tively employed,  but  the  various  causes  from  which  it  happens  that 
difTereuces  of  opinion  may  always  exist  amongst  mankind,  with- 
out any  diminution  of  the  certainty  of  ^tb,  or  of  the  obligations 
of  moral  duty. 

Every  child  should  b€>  taught  to  repeat  the  Lord^  Prayer  and 
the  Creed,  as  the  first  duty  of  eve^y  morning,  and  the  last  of  every 
evening;  eyen  while  his  memory  is  yet  exercised  more  than  his 
understanding:  and  on  the  sabbath  day,  he  should  be  recjtiired 
regularly  to  attend  the  public  service  of  the  church;  as  soon  as 
he  is  of  an  age  to  comprehend  the  necessity  of  silence  and  de^ 
cency.  He  cannot,  indeed,  for  a  time  be  expected  to  obtain 
much  information,  or  to  practise  nmch  devotion;  but  habit  is  as 
necessary  in  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  and  acquires  additional 
importance  from  the  importance  of  the  object.  The  catechism 
should  be  constantly  ana  carefully  tau^t;  and  as  some  portions 
of  it  are  not,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  cannot  be  well 
adapted  to  ^e  capacities  of  the  younger  pupils,  some  easy  and 
ftimiliar  explanation  should  at  the  same  time  be  put  into  their 
hands,  and  committed  to  memorv.  Once  a  day  at  least  prayers 
should  be  read  by  the  master  to  his  scholars;  and  though  rational 
devotion  cannot  perhaps  always  be  expected  from  them;  jret  some 
good  effect  will  be  produced.  The  more  serious  will  be  immedi- 
ately benefitted;  right  habits  will  be  b^^n;  and  the  most  care- 
less and  dissipated  will  at  some  future  period  of  their  lives  recol- 
lect with  advantage  the  attention  of  their  teacher  to  the  duties  of 
religion. 

•  Nothing  will  impress  the  value  and  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
more  stronffly  upon  the  mind  and  memory,  than  seasonable  and 
frequent  r^erence  to  them  in  the  ordinary  lessons  of  the  school. 
Comparisons,  as  the  subjects  happen  to  arise,  between  the  reveries 
of  heathen  philosophy,  and  the  truths  of  divine  revelation;  between 
the  ethics  of  Cicero  and  of  the  Evangelists;  and  between  the  the- 
ology of  the  Iliad,  and  of  the  Bible,  are  never  heard  without  at- 
tention, and  seldom  without  advantage.  These  observations  too 
appearing  to  be  incidental  and  occasional,  and  being  mixed  with 
the  facts  and  cliaracters  of  the  lesson,  are  listened  to  without  pre- 
judice, and  remembered  with  facility.  They  seem  to  proceed,  not 
so  much  from  the  duty  rec^uired  of  the  teacher,  as  from  his  own 
conviction;  to  be  less  the  dictate  of  a  master,  than  the  advice  of  a 
friend. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  I  would  by  no  means  con- 
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fine  religioiit  instniction  to  any  ii*rticular  description  of  pupils; 
to  those  destined  for  any  pecaliar  profession.  Christianity  is 
equally  the  concern  of  all,  and  in  the  education  of  all  should  be 
constantly  kept  in  view.  Just  notions  of  the  Creator  and  his  pro- 
vidence, of  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  and  of  the  con- 
ditions of  our  salvation,  are  as  necessary  to  guard  the  integrity  of 
the  merchant,  and  to  guide  the  honour  of  the  soldier,  as  to  form 
the  principles  of  the  legislator,  or  to  constitute  the  lessons  of  the 
divine. 

On  this  subject,  however,  above  all  others,  the  best  instructions 
of  the  master  must  fail  of  their  effect,  if  not  countenanced  and 
supported  by  the  influence  of  the  parent.  The  attendance  on  pri- 
vate and  public  worship  will  always  be  thought  an  irksome  task 
at  school,  unless  the  example  be  followed,  and  the  habit  continued 
at  home.  That  some  parents  are  not  themselves  sufficiently  in- 
formed to  instruct  their  children  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity; 
and  that  others  cannot,  or  will  not,  find  leisure  to  communicate 
the  information  they  possess;  that  some  are  extremely  negligent 
respecting  the  religious  principles  of  their  offspring;  and  that 
others  think  they  have  done  all  that  is  required,  when  they  have 
placed  them  at  a  seminary  of  established  reputation;  all  these  con- 
siderations not  only  form  an  additional,  and  perhaps  a  conclusive^ 
argument,  that  the  schoolmaster  is  under  an  indispensible  oblijra^ 
tion  to  teach  religion  to  his  pupils;  but  greatly  augment  the  diffi- 
culty of  executing  with  success,  what  this  obligation  requires.  Let 
me  then  press  it  upon  the  affections,  as  well  as  the  understanding 
of  the  father,  not  to  counteract,  by  his  conversation  or  his  actions, 
the  religious  lessons  of  the  teacher.  What  it  may  not  suit  his 
talents  or  his  convenience  to  teach,  let  him  at  least  contribute  the 
weight  of  his  authority  to  enforce.  Would  they  once  reflect  se- 
riously on  this  momentous  subject,  the  schoolmaster  could  hardly 
doubt  their  concurrence  with  his  efforts.  Except  a  few  hopeless 
devotees  of  modem  philosophy,  who  would  not  wish  his  $on  to  be 
«  Christian!  Whatever  may  be  the  laxity  of  his  own  principles, 
or  the  defects  of  his  own  practice,  hardly  a  parent  can  be  found 
who  ivould  not  wish  that  nis  offspring  should  be  directed  by  the 
precepts,  and  supported  by  the  doctrines,  which  the  gospel  has  re- 
vealea. 


For  the  Port  Polio. 
MEDICAL  REPORT. 

So  far  we  have  experienced  an  unusually  mild  winter.  Tlie 
Delaware  has  not  yet  been  "  locked  in  icy  fetters,"  and  the  Schuyl- 
kill has  enjoyed  nearly  the  same  freedom.  Moving  ice  has  occa- 
sionally interfered  with  commercialpursuits,  and  thus  afforded  th^ 
weary  merchant,  a  little  respite.    The  season  has  been  congenial 
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to  most  feelings  and  friendl  j  to  the  poor.  For  several  days  pist 
the  Mercury  in  the  thermometer  has  risen  almost  to  summer  heatr 
Among  the  curiosities  of  the  season,  a  comet  has  made  us  a  visi^ 
but  whether  he  comes  the  harbinger  of  good  to  man,  or  shakes  his 
iienr  tail  in  anger,  the  revolving  year  must  show^ 

Another  visiter  whose  designs  are  less  equivocal  and  whose  hand 
has  been  lifted  against  the  inhabitants  of  this  peaceable  city,  ar- 
rests more  serious  attention.  For  manv  years  we  have  been  ex- 
empt from  that  worst  of  all  human  plagues,— the  small-pox,-— 
which  loathsome  disease  it  was  fondly  hoped,  and  peneraliy  be- 
lieved, had  been  entirely  exterminated  by  vaccination.  Recent 
experience,  however,  has  proved  that  our  community  was  not  so 
universally  protected  as  was  generallv  supposed;  and  that  many 
of  the  thougntless  poor  had  neglected  the  divine  preventive  held 
out  to  them  so  Hberallv  by  public  provision,  and  were  ready  to 
admit  the  stranger  into  their  nouses.  In  this  way  many  have  fallen 
victims  to  a  disease  which  all  might  escape  by  adopting  in  time  a 
gentle  precaution. 

The  small- pox  infection  now  existing  seems  to  be  possessed  of 
uncommon  virulence,  so  that  its  effects  are  not  entirely  confined 
to  those  who  are  unprotected;  but  many  who  have  had  both  small- 
pox and  cow-pox  have  felt  its  influence.  But  whilst  amone  the 
unprotected,  the  disease  has  in  the  majority  of  cases  proved  nital, 
no  well  attested  instance  of  death  after  vaccination  nas  yet  been 
recorded,  and  but  one  or  two  are  spoken  of  after  previous  small- 
pox. The  disease,  as  it  has  appeared  among  the  proUcted^  thoufi;li 
m  many  instances  ushered  in  by  symptoms  of  considerable  vio- 
lence, nas  almost  uniformlv  been  found  to  subside  rapidly;  espe- 
cially when  abstinence,  and  a  suitable  cooling  treatment  have  been 
adopted  and  persevered  in.  The  eruption  usually  makes  its  ap- 
Df^arance  on  tne  fourth  day,  and  seldom  continues  longer  than  th^ 
fifth  or  sixth  before  it  begins  to  dry  away.  At  the  same  time  idl 
the  constitutional  symptoms  subside  rapidly  and  no  secondary 
fever  takes  place  as  in  confluent  small-pox.  No  pits  or  marks  are 
left  on  the  sxin,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  there  has  been  acci- 
dental irritation  or  improper  interference.  This  affection  has  been 
looked  upon  by  the  facultv  as  something  new  and  identified  with 
the  varioloid  of  the  English  and  Scotch  writers.  It  doubtless 
proceeds  from  the  virulent  infection  of  small-pox,  of  which  disease 
it  is  a  modification.  It  is  only  to  be  found  among  those  who  by 
some  means  have  been  rendered  exempt  from  genuine  small -pox. 
From  this  aflinity  and  a  general  resemblance  to  the  milder  forms 
of  variola,  the  term  varioloid  has  taken  its  rise:  an  appellation 
which  in  our  opinion  implies  no  specific  difference  from  small-pox, 
but  will  be  found  useful  in  designating  a  spurious  form  of  disease, 
distinguished  from  its  parent  by  most  of  its  features  and  a  much 
more  lenient  character.  Q» 

rhiiadelphia,  Uth  Febrnary. 
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UTATURAL  HISTORY— THE  RAIL«« 

From  WUtorCs  Oniitho]o|;j. 

dr  all  oar  land  and  water-fowl,  perhaps  none  aftbrds  the  sports^ 
men  more  aereeable  amusement,  or  a  more  delicious  repast,  than 
the  Uttle  bird  now  before  us.  The  amusement  is  indeed  temporary, 
lasting  only  two  or  three  hours  in  the  day,  for  four  or  five  weeks 
in  each  year;  but  it  occurs  in  the  most  agreeable  and  temperate 
season,  is  attended  with  little  or  no  fatigue  to  the  gunner,  and  is 
frequently  successful;  it  attracts  numerous  followers,  and  is  pur- 
sued in  such  places  as  the  birds  frequent,  with  great  eagerness 
and  enthusiasm. 

The  natural  history  of  the  BaU^  or  as  it  is  called  in  Virginia  the 
Sora,  and  in  South  Carolina  CooU  ia»  to  most  of  our  sportsmen, 
involved  in  profound  and  inexplicable  mystery.  It  comes,  uiey  know 
Bot  whence,  and  goes,  they- know  not  where.  No  one  can  detect 
the  first  moment  of  their  arrival,  yet  all  at  once  the  reedy  shores, 
and  grassy  marshes  of  our  large  rivers  swarm  with  them,  thousands 
being  sometimes  found  within  the  space  of  a  few  acres.  These, 
when  they  do  venture  on  wing,  seem  to  fly  so  feebly,  and  in  such 
short  fluttering  flights  among  the  reeds,  as  to  render  it  highly  im- 
probable to  most  people  that  they  could  possibly  make  their  way 
over  an  extensive  tract  of  country.  Yet,  on  the  first  smart  frost 
that  occurs,  the  whole  suddenly  disappear  as  if  th«y  had  never 
been. 

To  account  for  these  extraordinary  phenomena,  it  has  been 
8up|>osed  by  some  that  they  bury  themselves  in  the  mud;  but  as 
this  is  every  year  dug  into  by  ditchers,  and  people  employed  in  re- 
pairing the  banks,  without  any  of  those  slee|>ers  beine  found, 
where  but  a  few  weeks  ago  these  birds  were  innumen^le,  this 
theory  has  been  ^nerally  abandoned.  And  here  their  researches 
into  this  mysterious  matter  generally  end  in  the  common  excla- 
mation of  **  what  can  become  of  them?"  Some  profound  inqui- 
rers, however,  not  discouraged  by  these  difficulties  have  prosecu- 
ted their  researches  with  more  success;  and  one  of  those,  livine  a 
few  years  ago  near  the  mouth  of  James'  river  in  Virginia,  where  trie 
Rail  or  Sora  are  extremely  numerous,  has,  (as  I  was  informed  on 
the  SDot)  lately  discovered  that  they  change  into  frogs!  having  him- 
self found  in  meadows  an  animal  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  that  ap- 
peared to  be  neither  a  frog  nor  a  Sora;  but,  as  he  expresses  it, 
**  something  between  the  two."  He  carried  it  to  his  n^oes  and 
afterwards  took  it  home,  where  it  lived  three  days;  and  m  his  owa 
and  hb  negroes'  opinion  it  looked  like  nothing  in  this  world  but 
a  real  Sora  changing  into  a  frog!  Wliat  farther  confirms  this  grand 

*  Rail— Rallut  VirgmiRDUff.  Scru^  Catesb.  i.  70.— wircf.  ZooL  p.  491, 
No.  409 — lAUle  American  Walter  Hen,  Eth».  ^U.-^JLeRdie  dt  Firg^ 
~  "*.  viii,  165. 
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discovery,  is  the  well  known  circumstance  of  the  frog^  cetsing 
to  hollow  as  soon  as  the  Sora  comes  in  the  Fall. 

This  sagacious  discoverer,  however,  like  many  others  renowned 
in  history,  has  found  but  few  supporters,  and,  except  his  own  ne- 
groes, has  not,  as  far  as  [  can  learn,  made  a  single  convert  to  his 
opinion.  Matters  being  so  circumstanced,  and  some  explanation 
necessary,  I  shall  endeavour  to  throw  a  little  more  ligtit  on  the 
subject  by  a  simple  detail  of  facts,  leaving  the  reader  to  form  his 
own  theory,  as  he  pleases. 

The  Rail  or  Sora  belongs  to  a  genus  of  birds  of  which  about 
thirty  diflferent  species  are  enumerated  by  naturalists;  and  those 
are  distributed  over  almost  every  region  of  the  habitable  parts 
of  the  earth.  The  general  character  of  these  is  evcrjr  where  the 
same.  Tliey  run  swiftly,  fly  slowly,  and  usually  with  the  legs 
hanging  down;  become  extremely  fat;  are  fond  of  concealment, 
and  wherever  it  is  practicable,  prefer  running  to  flying.  Most  of 
them  are  migratory,  and  abound  during  the  summer  in  certain 
countries,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  very  rarely  an  opportu* 
nity  of  seeing  them.  Of  this  last,  the  Land  Rail  of  Britain  is  a 
stnking  example.  This  bird,  which  during  the  summer  months 
may  be  heard  in  almost  every  grass  and  clover  field  in  the  king- 
dom, uttering  its  common  note,  crek,  crek,  from  sunset  to  a  late 
hour  of  the  nieht,  is  yet  unknown,  by  siglit,  to  more  than  nine* 
tenths  of  the  Inhabitants.  "  Its  well  known  cry,*'  says  Bewick,  *«  is 
first  heard  as  soon  as  the  grass  becomes  long  enou^  to  shelter  it, 
and  continues  until  the  grass  is  cut;  but  the  bird  is  seldom  seen, 
for  it  constantly  skulks  among  the  thickest  part  of  the  herbaee, 
and  runs  so  nimbly  through  it,  winding  and  doubling  in  every  di- 
rection, that  it  is  difficult  to  come  near  it;  when  hard  pushed  br 
tte  do^,  it  sometimes  stops  short,  and  squats  down,  by  which 
means  its  too  eager  pursuer  overshoots  the  spot,  and  loses  the 
trace.  It  seldom  springs  but  when  driven  to  extremity,  and  ge- 
nerally flies  with  its  legs  han^ng  down,  but  never  to  a  great  dis- 
tance. As  soon  as  it  alights  it  riins  off,  and  before  the  fowler  has 
reached  the  spot,  the  bird  is  at  a  considerable  distance.*'*  The 
Water  Crake,  or  Spotted  Rail  of  the  same  country,  which  in  its 
plumage  approaches  nearer  to  our  Rail,  is  another  example  of  the 
same  general  habit  of  the  genus.  <*  Its  common  abode,''  says  the 
same  writer,  "  is  in  low  swampy  grounds,  in  which  are  pools  or 
streamlets  overie^own  with  willows,  reeds,  and.  rushes,  where  it 
lurks  and  hides  itself  with  great  circumspection;  it  is  wild,  soli- 
tary, and  shy,  and  will  swim,  dive  or  skulk  under  any  cover,  and 
sometimes  suffer  itself  to  be  knocked  on  the  head,  rather  than 
rise  before  the  sportsman  and  his  dog.**  The  Water  Rail  of  the 
same  country  is  equally  noted  for  the  like  habits.  In  short,  the 
whole  genus  possess  this  strong  family  character  in  a  very  re- 

*  BewickU  Britith  Birds,  vol.  i.  p.  308. 
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markable  degree,  llieae  three  species  are  well  known  to  migrate 
into  Britain  earlj  in  the  spring,  and  to  leave  it  for  the  more  south- 
em  parts  of  Europe  in  autumn.  Yet  thej  are  rarelj  or  never 
seen  on* their  passage  to  or  from  the  countries,  where  thej  are  re- 
gularly found  at  different  seasons  of  the  year;  and  this  for  the  very 
same  reasons  that  they  are  so  rarely  seen  even  in  the  places  where 
theyinhalnt 

It  is  not  therefore  at  all  surprising,  that  the  regular  migration 
of  the  American  Rail,  or  Sora,  should  in  like  manner  have  escap- 
ed notice  in  a  country  like  this,  whose  population  bears  so  small  a 
proportion  to  its  extent;  and  where  the  stud]^  of  natural  history  is 
so  little  attended  to.  But  that  these  migrations  do  actually  take 
place,  from  north  to  south,  and  vice  versa,  may  be  fairly  inferred 
from  the  common  practice  of  thousands  of  other  species  of  birds, 
less  solicitous  of  concealment,  and  also  from  the  following  facts: 
On  the  twenty -second  of  February,  I  killed  two  of  these  birds  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Snvannah,  in  G.  orgia,  where  they  have  never 
been  observed  during  the  summer.  On  Oie  second  of  May  follow- 
ing, I  shot  another  in  a  watery  thicket  below  Philadelphia,  between 
the  rivers  Schuylkill  and  Delaware,  in  what  is  usually  called  the 
JWcAr.  This  last  was  a  male,  in  full  pluma^.  We  are  also  inform- 
ed,  that  they  arrive  at  Hudson's  Bay  early  in  June,  and  again  leave 
that  settlement  for  the  south,  early  in  autumn.  That  many  of 
them  also  remain  here  to  breed,  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  per- 
sons of  credit  and  intelligence,  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  both 
here,  and  on  James'  River,  in  Virginia;  who  have  seen  their  nests, 
em,  and  young,  in  the  extensive  meadows  that  border  the  Schuyl- 
km  and  Delaware,  it  waa  formerly  common,  before  the  country 
was  so  thickly  settled  there,  to  fina  young  Rail  in  the  first  mow- 
ing time  among  the  grass.  Mr.  James  fiartram,  brother  to  the  bo- 
tanist, a  venerable  and  still  active  man  of  eighty -three,  and  well 
acquainted  with  this  bird,  says,  that  he  has  often  seen  and  caught 
young  Rail  in  his  own  meadows  in  the  month  of  June;  he  has  also 
seen  their  nest,  which  he  says  is  usually  in  a  tussock  of  srass;  is 
formed  of  a  little  dry  grass,  and  has  four  or  five  eggs  of  a  dirty 
whitish  colour,  with  brown  or  blackish  spots;  the  younff  run  off  as 
soon  as  they  break  the  shell,  are  then  quite  black,  and  run  about 
amcmg  the  grass  like  mice.  The  old  ones  he  has  very  rarely  ob- 
served at  that  time,  but  the  young  often.  Almost  every  old  set- 
tler along  these  meadows,  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  has  occa- 
sionally seen  young  Rail  in  mowing  time;  and  all  agree  in  de- 
scribing them  as  covered  with  blackish  down.  There  can,  there- 
fore, be  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  residence  of  many  of  these 
birds,  both  here  and  to  the  northward,  during  the  summer.  That 
there  can  be  as  little  doubt  relative  to  their  winter  retreat,  will  ap- 

KLr  more  particularly  towards  the  sequel  of  the  fH'eaent  account 
ring  their  r  sidence  here,  in  summer,  their  manners  correspond 
exactly  with  those  of  the  Water  Crake  of  Britain;  so  that*  although 
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actually  a  different  species,  their  particular  habits,  common  pUu^s 
of  resort,^  and  eagerness  for  concealment,  are  as  nearly  the  same 
as  the  nature  of  the  climates  will  admit. 

Early  in  August,  when  the  reeds  along  the  shores  of  the  Dela* 
ware,  have  attained  their  full  growth,  the  Rail  resort  to  them  in 
great  numbers  to  feed  on  tlie  seeds  of  this  plants  of  which  theTt 
as  well  as  the  Rice  birds  and  several  others,  are  immoderately 
fond.  These  reeds,  which  appear  to  be  the  Zizania  panicula  f^* 
sa  of  Linneeus,  and  the  xiTMinla  clavulosa  of  Wiildenow,  grow  up 
firom  the  soft  muddy  shores  of  the  tide  water,  which  are  alternated 
ly  dry,  and  covered  with  four  or  five  feet  water.  They  rise  with 
an  erect,  tapering  stem,  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  being 
nearly  as  thick  below  as  a  man's  wrist,  and  cover  tracts  along  the 
river  of  many  acres.  The  cattle  feed  on  their  long  green  leaves 
with  avidity,  and  wade  in  after  them  as  far  as  they  dare  safely 
venture.  Tliey  grow  up  so  closely  together,  that,  except,  at  or 
near  high  water,  a  boat  can  with  difficulty  make  its  way  throush 
among  them.  The  seeds  are  produced  at  the  top  of  the  plant,  we 
blossoms  or  male  parts  occupying  the  lower  branches  of  the  pani- 
cle, and  the  seeds  the  higlier.  These  seeds  are  nearly  as  long  as 
a  common  sized  pin;  somewhat  more  slender,  white,  sweet  to  the 
taste,  and  very  nutritive,  as  appears  by  their  effects  on  the  various 
birds  that  feed  on  them,  at  tnis  season. 

When  the  reeds  are  in  this  state,  and  even  while  in  blossom^ 
the  Rail  are  found  to  have  taken  possession  of  them  in  great  num- 
bers. These  are  generally  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  full  and 
promising  crop  of  the  former.  As  you  walk  along  the  embankment 
of  the  river  at  this  season,  you  hear  them  squeaking  in  every  di- 
rection like  young  puppies;  if  a  stone  be  thrown  among  the  reeda^ 
there  is  a  general  outcry,  and  a  reiterated  ktdc,  kuk,icuk,  some- 
thing like  tnat  of  a  Guinea  fowl.  Any  sudden  noise,  or  the  discharge 
of  a  gun,  produces  the  same  effect.  In  the  meantime  none  are  to 
be  seen,  unless  it  be  at  or  near  high  water;  for  when  the  tide  is 
low,  they  universally  secrete  themselves  among  the  interstices  of 
the  reeds,  and  you  may  walk  pa^t  or  even  over  them,  where  there 
are  hundreds,  without  seeing  an  individual.  On  their  first  arrival 
they  are  generally  lean,  and  unfit  for  the  table:  but  as  the  reeds 
ripen,  they  rapidly  fatten,  and  from  the  twentieth  of  September  to 
the  middle  of  October,  they  are  excellent,  and  eagerly  sought  after. 
The  usual  method  of  shooting  them,  in  this  quarter  of  we  conn* 
try,  is  as  follows:  The  sportsman  furnishes  himself  with  a  light 
batteau,  and  a  stout  experienced  boatman^  with  a  pole  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  long,  thickened  at  the  lower  end  to  prevent  it  from  sink- 
ing too  deep  in  the  mud.  About  two  hours  or  so  before  high  wetter 
they  enter  the  reeds,  and  each  takes  his  post;  the  sportsman  stand- 
ing in  tlie  bow  ready  for  action,  the  boatman  on  the  stem-seat 
pushing  her  steadily  through  the  reeds.  The  rail  generally  spring 
nngly,  as  the  boat  advances;  and  at  a  abort  distance  a4leaa,  are 
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iBstaBtlj  shot  down;  while  the  boatman,  keeping  his  ^jre  on  the 
spot  where  the  bird  fell,  directs  the  boat  forward  and  picks  it  up 
wliile  the  gunner  is  loading.  It  is  also  the  boatman's  business,  to 
kee]>  a  sharp  look  out,  and  give  the  word  mark,  when  a  Rail  springs 
on  either  side  without  being  observed  bj  the  sportsman,  and  to 
note  the  exact  spot  where  it  fails,  until  he  has  picked  it  up;  for 
this  once  lost  sisht  of,  owing  to  the  sameness  in  the  appearance  of 
the  reeds,  is  seldom  found  again.  In  this  manner  the  ooat  moves 
steadily  through  and  over  the  reeds,  the  birds  flushing  and  falling,, 
the  gunner  loading  and  firing,  while  the  boatman  is  pushing  and 
picking  up.  The  sport  continues  till  an  hour  or  two  after  bigli  wa- 
ter, when  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  and  the  strength  and  weight 
of  the  floating  reeds,  as  also  the  backwardness  of  the  game  to 
spring  as  the  tide  recedes,  obliges  them  to  return.  Several  boats 
are  sometimes  within  a  short  distance  of  each  oth^r,  and  a  perpe« 
tual  cracking  of  musquetry  prevails  along  the  whole  reedy  shores 
of  the  river.  In  these  excursions  it  is  not  uncommon  for  an  active 
and  expert  marksman,  to  kill  ten  or  twelve  dozen  in  a  tide.  They 
are  usually  shot  singly,  though  I  have  known  five  killed  at  one  dis- 
charge of  a  double-barrelled  piece.  These  instances  however  are 
rare* 

The  fli^t  of  these  birds  among  the  reeds  is  usually  low;  and, 
shelter  being  abundant,  is  rarely  extended  to  more  than  fifty  or 
one  hundred  yards.  When  winged  and  uninjured  in  their  legs, 
they  swim  and  dive  with  great  rapidity,  and  are  seldom  seen  to 
rise  again.  I  have  several  times,  on  such  occasions,  discovered 
them  dining  with  their  feet,  to  the  reeds  under  the  water,  and, 
at  other  times  skulking  under  the  floating  reeds,  with  their  bill 
just  above  the  surface.  Sometimes  when  wounded,  they  dive,  and 
rising  under  the  gun-wale  of  the  boat,  secrete  themselves  there, 
moving  round  as  the  boat  moves,  until  they  have  an  opportunity 
to  escape  unnoticed.  They  are  feeble  and  delicate  in  everything; 
but  the  legs,  which  seem  to  possess  great  vigour  and  energy,  and 
their  bodies  being  so  remarkably  thin,  or  compressed,  as  to  be  less 
tiiananinch  and  a  quarter  through  transversely,  they  are  enabled 
to  pass  between  the  reeds  like  rats.  When  seen  they  are  almost 
constantly  jettins  up  the  tail.  Yet,  though  their  flight  among  the 
reeds  seems  feeble  and  fluttering,  every  sportsman  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  them  here,  must  have  seen  them  occasionally  rising 
to  a  considerable  height,  s^tching  out  their  legs  behind  them, 
and  flying  rapidly  across  the  river  where  it  is  more  than  a  mile  in 
width. 

Soch  is  the  mode  of  Rail-shootine  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phi- 
ladelphia* In  Virginia,  particularly  along  the  shores  of  James^ 
river  within  the  tide  water,  where  the  Ran,  or  Sora,  are  in  prodi- 

fious  numbers,  they  are  also  shot  on  the  wing,  but  more  usually  ta- 
en  at  night,  in  the  following  manner:  a  kind  of  iron  grate  is  nxed 
on  the  top  of  a  stout  pole,  which  is  placed  like  a  mast»  in  a  light 
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oanoe,  and  filled  with  fire.  The  darker  the  night  the  more  sue* 
cessful  is  the  sport.  The  person  who  manages  the  canoe,  is  provid* 
ed  with' a  light  paddlt;  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  length;  and  about  an 
hour  before  hign  water,  he  proceeds  among  the  reeds  which  lie 
broken  and  floating  on  the  surface.  The  whole  space  for  a  consi- 
derable way  round  the  canoe,  is  completely  illuminated;  the  birds 
stare  with  astonishment,  and  as  they  appear,  are  knocked  on  the 
head  with  the  paddle,  and  thrown  into  tne  canoe.  In  this  manner 
from  twenty  to  eiffhty  dozen  have  been  killed  by  the  negroes,  in 
the  short  space  otthree  hours! 

At  the  same  season,  or  a  little  earlier,  ther  are  very  numerous 
in  the  lagoons  near  Detroit,  on  our  northern  frontiers,  where  ano- 
ther species  of  reed,  of  which  they  are  equally  fond,  grows  in  ffreat 
abundance.  Gentlemen  who  have  shot  them"  there,  and  on  wnose 
judgment  (  can  rely,  assure  me,  that  they  differ  in  nothing  from 
those  which  they  have  usually  killed  on  the  shores  of  the  Delaware 
atid  Schuylkill;  they  are  equally  fat  and  exquisite  eating.  On  the 
sea-coast  of  New  Jersey,  where  these  reeds  are  not  to  be  found, 
tiiis  bird  is  altogether  unknown;  though  along  the  marshes  of  Mau- 
rice river,  and  other  tributary  streams  of  the  Delaware,  and  wher- 
ever the  reeds  abound,  the  Rail  are  sure  to  be  found  also.  Most 
of  them  leave  Pennsylvania  before  the  end  of  October,  and  the 
southern  states  early  m  November;  though  numbers  linger  in  the 
warm  southern  marshes  the  whole  winter.  A  very  worthy  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Harrison,  who  lives  in  Rittiwan,  near  a  creek  of  that 
name,  on  the  borders  of  James'  River,  informed  me,  that  in  burn- 
ing his  meadows  early  in  March,  they  generaH  v  raise  and  destroy 
several  of  these  birds.  That  the  great  Imy  of  these  Rail,  winter  in 
countries  beyond  the  United  ^tates  is  rendered  highly  probable  from 
their  being  so  frequently  met  with  at  sea,  between  our  shores  and 
the  West  India  Islands.  A  captain  Douglas,  informed  me,  that  on 
his  voyage  from  St.  Domingo  to  Philadelphia,  and  more  than  one 
hundred  miles  from  the  capes  of  Delaware,  one  night  the  man  at 
the  helm  was  alarmed  by  a  sudden  crash  on  deck,  that  broke  the 

51  ass  in  the  binnacle,  and  put  out  the  light.  On  examining  into 
lie  cause,  three  Rail  were  found  on  deck,  two  of  which  were  kil- 
led on  the  spot,  and  the  other  died  soon  after.  The  late  Bishop 
Madison,  of  Virginia,  assured  me,  that  Mr.  Skipwith,  formerly  one 
of  the  American  Consuls  in  Europe,  informed  him  that  on  his  return 
to  the  United  States  when  upwards  of  three  hundred  miles  from  the 
capes  of  the  Chesapeake,  several  Rail  or  Soras,!  think  five  or  six, 
came  on  board,  and  were  caueht  by  the  people.  Mr.  Skipwith,  be- 
ing well  acquainted  with  the  nird,  assured  him  that  they  were  the 
very  same  with  those  usually  killed  on  James*  River.  I  have  re- 
ceived like  assurances  from  several  other  gentlemen,  and  captains 
of  vessels,  who  have  met  with  these  birds  between  tlie  main  land 
and  the  islands,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  my  mind  of  the  fact. 
For,  why  should  it  be  considered  incredible,  that  a  bird  which  can 
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botii  gwim  and  dive  well,  and  at  pleasure  flj  with  great  rapidity 
as  I  have  freqnentlj  witnessed,  should  be  incapable  of  migrating 
like  so  man  J  others,  over  extensive  tracts  of  land  or  sea?  Inhabit- 
ing, as  they  do,  the  remote  regions  of  Hudson's  Bay,  where  it  is 
impossible  they  coidd  subsist  during  the  rigours  of  their  winter; 
they  must  either  emigrate  from  thence  or  perish;  and  as  the  same 
places  ill  Pennsylvania  which  abound  with  them  in  October,  are  of- 
ten laid  under  ice  and  snow  during  the  winter,  it  is  as  impossible 
that  they  could  exist  here  in  that  inclement  season.  Heaven  has 
therefore  given  them*  in  common  with  many  others,  certain  pre- 
science of  these  circumstances,  and  judguient  as  well  as  strength 
of  flight,  sufficient  to  seek  more  genial  climates,  abounding  with 
suitable  food. 

The  Rail  is  nine  inches  long,  and  fourteen  inches  in  extent;  bill 
yellow,  blackish  towards  the  point;  lores,  front,  crown,  chin  and 
stripe  down  the  throat  black;  line  over  the  eye,  cheeks  and  breast 
fine  li^t  ash;  sides  of  the  crown,  neck,  and  upper  parts  generally 
olive  brown,  streaked  with  black,  and  also  with  long  lines  of  puro 
white,  the  feathers  being  centered  with  black,  on  a  brown  olive 
ground,  and  edged  with  white;  these  touches  of  white,  are  shorter 
near  the  shoulder  of  the  wing,  lengthening  as  they  descend;  wine 
plain  olive  brown;  tertials  streaked  with  black  and  Ions  lines  ot 
white;  tail  pointed,  dusky  olive  brown,  centered  with  black;  the  four 
middle  feathers,  bordered  for  half  their  length  with  lines  of  white; 
lower  part  of  the  breast  marked  with  semicircular  lines  of  white 
on  a  light  ash  ground;  belly  white;  sides  under  the  wings  deep 
olive,  barred  with  black,  white  and  reddish  buflf;  vent  browni«n 
buff;  legs,  feet,  and  naked  part  of  the  thighs  yellowish  green;  ex- 
terior edge  of  the  wing  white;  eyes  reddish  hazel. 

The  females  and  young  of  the  first  season  have  the  throat  white, 
the  breast  pale  brown,  and  littl<^  or  no  black  on  the  head.  The 
males  may  always  be  distinguished  by  their  ashy  blue  breasts  and 
black  throats. 

During  the  greater  parts  of  the  months  of  September  and  Octo- 
ber, the  market  of  Philadelphia  is  abundantly  supplied  with  Rail, 
which  are  sold  from  half  a  dollar  to  a  dollaf  a  dozen.  Soon  after 
the  twentieth  of  October,  at  which  time  our  first  smart' frosts  ge- 
nerally take  place,  these  birds  move  off  to  the  south.  In  Virginia, 
they  usually  remain  until  the  first  week  in  November. 

Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  received  from  Mr.  George 
Ord,  of  Philadelphia,  some  curious  particulars  relative  to  this  bini, 
which,  as  they  are  new,  and  are  communicated  by  a  ^ntleman  of 
respectability,  are  worthy  of  being  recorded,  andment  further  in- 
vestigation. 

••  My  personal  experience."  says  Mr.  Ord,  "  has  made  me  ac- 
quainted with  a  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Rail,  which,  perhaps,  is 
not  generally  known;  ami  I  shall,  as  briefly  as  possible,  communi- 
cate it  to  you.  8  >mt*time  in  the  autumn  oi  1B09|  as  i  was  walking 
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in  a  yard,  after  a  severe  sboner  of  rain,  I  perceived  the  feet  of  a 
bird  projecting  from  a  spout  I  pulled  it  out,  and  discovered  it  to 
be  a  Kail,  very  vigorous,  and  in  perfect  health.  The  bird  was 
placed  in  a  small  room,  on  a  gin-case:  and  I  was  amusing  iny^self 
with  it,  when,  in  the  act  of  pointing  my  finser  at  it,  it  suddenly 
sprane  forward,  apparentlv  much  irritated,  fell  to  die  floor,  and 
atretcQinff  out  its  f<^t,  and  bending  its  neck  until  the  head  nearly 
touched  uie  back^  it  became  to  all  appearance  lifeless.  Thinking 
the  fall  had  killed  the  bird,  I  took  it  up,  and  began  to  lament  my 
rashness  in  provoking  it.  In  a  few  minutes  it  again  breathed,  and 
it  was  sometime  before  it  perfectly  recovered  from  the  fit,  into 
which,  it  now  appeared,  it  had  fallen.  I  placed  the  Rail  in  a  room, 
wherein  Canary  birds  were  confined;  and  resolved  that,  on  the  suc- 
ceeding day,  I  would  endeavour  to  discover  whether  the  passion 
of  anger  had  produced  the  fit  I  entered  the  room  at  the  appointed 
time,  and  approached  the  bird,  which  had  retu-ed  on  beholding  me, 
in  a  sullen  numour  into  a  comer.  On  pointing  my  finger  at  it,  itm 
feathers  were  immediately  ruffled;  and  in  an  instant  it  sprang  for- 
ward, as  in  the  first  instance,  and  fell  into  a  similar  fit  On  the 
following  day  the  ejEperiment  was  repeated  with  the  like  efiect 

'<In  the  autumn  ot  1811,  as  I  was  shooting  amon^  the  reeds,  in 
pursuit  of  Rail,  I  perceived  one  rise  but  a  few  feet  m  advance  ci 
my  batteau:  When  the  bird  had  risen  about  a  yard,  it  became  en- 
tangled in  the  tops  of  a  small  bunch  of  reeds,  and  immediately 
fell.  Its  feet  and  neck  were  extended,  as  in  the  instance  above 
mentioned;  and  before  it  had  time  to  recover,  I  killed  it  Some 
iew  davs  afterwards,  as  a  friend  and  I  were  shooting  in  the  same 
place,  he  killed  a  Rail,  and  as  We  approached  the  spot  to  pick  it  up, 
another  was  perceived,  not  a  foot  oflf,  in  a  fit  I  took  up  the  bird, 
and  placed  it  in  the  crown  of  my  hat  In  a  few  moments  it  reviv- 
ed, and  was  as  vigorous  as  ever.  These  facts  serve  to  prove,  that 
the  Rail  is  subject  to  gusts  of  passion,  which  operate  to  so  vio- 
lent a  decree,  as  to  produce  a  disease,  similar  in  its  efiects  to  epi- 
lepsy. I  leave  the  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  to  those  physi- 
ologists who  are  competent  and  willing  to  investigate  it.  It  may 
be  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  birds  which  were  thus  affected,  were 
all  females,  of  the  Rallus  Vimnianus,  or  common  Rail. 

<*  The  Rail,  though  generally  reputed  a  simple  bird,  will  some- 
times manifest  symptoms  of  considerable  intelligence.  To  those 
accustomed  to  Rail-shootins;  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention,  that 
the  tide,  in  its  flux,  is  considered  as  an  almost  indispensible  aux- 
iliary; for,  when  the  water  is  off  the  marsh,  the  lubricity  of  the 
mud,  the  height  and  compactness  of  the  reeds,  and  the  swiftness 
of  foot  of  the  ^me,  tend  to  weary  the  sportsman,  and  frustrate  his 
endeavours.  Even  should  he  succeed  in  a  tolerable  decree,  the  re- 
ward i^  not  commensurate  to  the  labour.  I  have  entered  the  marsh 
in  a  batteau  at  a  common  tide,  and  in  a  well-known  haunt  have 
bebeM  but  few  birds.    On  resorting  to  the  same  spot,  on  the  next 
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better  tide,  I  huve  found  abundance  of  gime.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
Rail  diTe  and  conceal  themselves  beneath  the  fallen  reed,  mere- 
ly projecting  their  heads  above  the  surface  of  the  water  for  9ir,  and 
remain  in  that  situation  until  the  sportsman  has  passed  them;  and 
it  is  well  known,  that  it  is  a  common  practice  with  wounded  RaiU 
to  dive  to  the  bottom,  and  holding  upon  some  vegetable  substance, 
to  support  themselves  in  that  situation  until  they  are  exhausted. 
During  such  times,  the  bird  in  escaping  from  one  enemy,  has  often 
to  encounter  another,  not  less  formidable.  Eels  and  cat-fish  swarm, 
in  every  direction,  prowling  for  prev;  and  it  is  ten  to  one  if  a 
wounded  Rail  escapes  them.  I  have  beheld  a  larj|;e  eel  tarry  off  a 
bird  that  I  had  shot,  before  1  had  time  to  pick  it  up;  and  one  of 
my  boys,  in  bobbing  for  eels,  caught  one  with  a  whole  Rail  in  its 
belly. 

I  have  heard  it  observed,  that  on  the  increase  of  the  moon,  the 
Rail  improves  in  fatness,  and  decreases  in  a  consi(|erable  de|;ree 
with  that  planet  Sometimes  I  have  thou^t  the  remarc  was  just 
If  it  be  a  tact,  I  think  it  may  be  explained  on  the  supposition,  that 
the  bird  is  enabled  to  feed  at  night,  as  well  as  by  day,  while  it  has 
the  benefit  of  the  moon,  and  wiUi  less  interrupticm  than  at  othfr 
periods." 


For  the  Port  Folio. 
A  WINTER  IN  WASHINGTON.* 

This  is  the  title  of  a  performance  which  the  recent  taste  for 
American  novels,  has  added  to  our  stock  of  agreeaUe  literature* 
There  is  rather  a  misnomer  in  both  parts  of  i^  since  we  have  a 
winter  in  Washington,  and  a  summer  in  the  country;  and  the  lat- 
ter presents  the  more  busy  scene  of  action.  Moreover,  the  only 
novel-like  incidents,  of  anv  interest,  relate,  not  to  the  Seymour  fa- 
mily but  to  their  friends.  Many  detached  scenes  are  creditable  to 
the  talents  of  the  writer;  and  the  moral  tone  of  the  whole,  is  ho- 
nourable to  his  charactei".  The  domestic  manners  are  generally  Ame- 
rican; but  the  dialogues  are  deficient  in  vigour  and  polish.  The 
landscapes  are  all  our  own;  and  they  are  described  with  a  feeling} 
which  seems  to  be  alive  to  all  their  wonderful  beauties.  Mrs.  Sey« 
mour  is  a  pattern  for  mothers;  but  the  portrait  is  injured  by  a  daub* 
ing  of  pedantry,  which  diminishes  its  effect.  It  is  not  very  uncom- 
mon for  mothers  in  this  country,  to  be  solicitous  about  the  morals 
of  their  children;  and  they  are  generally  very  careful  to  instil  cor- 
rect sentiments  into  their  minds;  but  the  most  cultivated  among 
them  is  rarely  furnished  with  appropriate  passages  from  the  poets 
for  all  occasions;  nor,  if  she  were  so  gifted,  would  it  be  graceful 

*  A  Winter,  iu  VV  mshiDgton  or  Memoirs  of  the  Seymour  family,  {n  twt 
vols.  New  York.  Bliss  and  White.  1834. 
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or  natural,  to  exhibit  them  with  such  prodigality,  as  thej  are  pour- 
ed out  from  the  stores  of  this  good  matron's  memory.  The  Sey* 
mour  family  is,  however,  a  pleasing  picture  of  domestic  love  and 
virtue. 

We  should  be  unjust  to  the  purity  which  distinguishes  polite  so- 
ciety in  our  country,  if  we  did  not  protest,  with  emphasis,  against 
Mrs.  Mortimer;  a  flippant  and  disgusting  exotic,  transplanted  from 
the  hdvt'ton  of  London;  which,  we  trust,  will  never  flourish  in  our 
soil. 

Our  married  ladies  are  not  seen,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places, 
without  their  husbands.  V^  hen  this  does  occur,  the  conclusion  ge- 
nerally follows,  that  the  husband  is  destitute  of  that  tenderness 
and  consideration,  to  which  the  sex  and  character  of  his  partner 
are  entitled,  and  which  no  man  withholds  who  has  the  feelings  of 
a  gentleman.  Mr.  Mortimer  is  not  said  to  be  a  brutal  husband; 
and  even  if  he  were,  the  conduct  of  his  wife  would  be  without  ex- 
cuse. The  excellent  Mrs.  Seymour  talks  of  her,  and  to  her  as  her 
amiable  cousin,  her  lovely  and  sweet  cousin,  &c.  but  she  ought  to 
have  been  indignant  and  disgusted  at  seeing  a  married  lady,  sur- 
rounded by  beaux,  who  incessatitly  pour  into  her  greedy  ears  hy- 
perbolical flattery,  and  unwarrantable  professions.  Such  a  woman, 
were  she  beautiful  as  Helen,  would  be  frowned  out  of  an  American 
drawing  room,  with  silent,  but  deep  emotion.  We  cannot  account 
for  such  a  blemish,  in  a  performance  which  bears  abundant  marks 
of  being  the  production  of  a  correct  mind. 

The  period  selected  by  this  author,  is  during  *.he  memorable  era 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration.  Of  the  private  character  of  this 
individual,  he  seems  to  be  an  ardent  admirer;  but  his  enthusiasm 
leads  him  into  the  relation  of  incidents  and  conversations  which 
are  calculated  to  excite  a  soiile,  rather  than  respect.  Thus  we  are 
told  that  "our  beloved  president,"  as  he  is  always  called,  "who  far 
more  truly  merits  the  title  of  'Father  of  the  People,*  than  Au- 
gustus," was  once  waited  upon  by  the  citizens  of  Washington,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  his  birth-day,  which  they  wished  to 
celebrate.  This  was  very  civil;  but  what  reply  did  these  dignita- 
rie-  receive?  "The  only  birth -day  I  ever  celebrate"  answered  the 
President,  "is  the  fourth  of  July,  the  birth-day  of  our  country's 
liberty."  This  is  bad  enough;  but  the  author  makes  it  worse,  by 
the  commentary  of  one  of  his  personages,  who  exclaims,—"  There 
spoke  the  true  patriot;  it  was  a  reply  worthy  of  a  Roman  in  Rome's 
best  days!" 

The  phrase  itself  is  rather  the  worse  for  wear,  among  the  so- 
phomores of  our  academies;  but  we  never  saw  it  so  mawkishly 
applied. 

The  baron  de  llumbold  is  dragged  in,  head  and  shoulders,  to  bear 
a  part  in  this  preposterous  idolatry.  He  is  made  to  utter  the  fol- 
lowing  remark,  to  Mrs.  Seymoun 
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"  Yoop  grood  President  has  said,  in  his  Notes  on  Vlrgrinia,  that  ft  is  worUi 
Zi  D^f^^  ^^^  ocean,  to  see  the  passagreof  the  Potomac  throa^h  the 
Blue  Bidge.  With  hoir  mach  more  force  miebt  he  have  said,  '^  to  see  the 
roajestj  of  a  republic. " 

*'  And  yet,"  said  Mrs.  Seymour,/'  you  crossed  the  ocean,  to  examine 
nven  and  mouotains.'* 

"  TThese  were  not  the  objects  which  broug^ht  me  to  the  United  States^" 
1*5.     .j*t®  ^^^®''®'"'  **  no:  had  there  not  been  more  interesting:  objects, 

I  should  have  been  contented  with  exploring,"  kc «*  No  madam:  neither 

your  Alleghany  nor  your  Potomac,  could  have  excited  curiosity,  after  vi- 
siting  the  Andes  and  tlie  Amazon.  It  was  your  towering  institutions,  and 
not  your  towering  mountains:  your  great  men,  and  not  your  gre?t  rivers, 
that  1  came  to  examine  and  to  study!" — or  rather,  said  he,  after  pausing 
a  moment,  **  I  should  speak  more  truly,  if  I  said  great  man;  for,  in  truth, 
I  ^ould  never  have  come  to  the  United  Stategy  had  it  not  been/or  your  ex- 
ceilent  Prendentn''  *^     ^ 

On  another  occasion,  this  traveller  pays  a  visit  to  the  "good 
President,"  and  finds  him  surrounded  "  by  a  half  dozen  or  more  of 
the  most  lovelj,  Hebe-like  children,"— who  were  <*  puzzling  their 
grandfather  vnth  eni^as,''  &c.  Whereupon  **  our  good  President,'* 
IS  made  to  remind  his  unexpected  guest  of  the  old  story  of  Henry 

The  traveller  is  outrageously  shocked  at  the  licentiousness  of  a 
gazette  which  he  found  on  the  President's  table,  and  he  asked,  very 
naturally  for  one  who  had  come  so  far  to  contemplate  the  majesty 
of  a  republic— why  he  did  not  have  such  a  fellow  hung?  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson replied,  that  he  would  protect  the  spirit  of  freedom  which 
dictated  that  abuse.  We  are  not  furnished  with  the  title  of  this 
paper,  nor  the  name  of  its  editor;  but  nobody  knows  better  than 
Mr.  Jefferson,  what  can  be  effected  by  means  of  the  press. 

Ckir  author  undertakes  to  present  us  with  a  view  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  when  an  important  question  of  peace  or  war 
was  to  be  determined.  There  was  a  great  crowd,  of  course,  to  hear 
"the  most  eloquent  orator  in  the  assembly  f'  and  we  feel  a  little  cu- 
riosity to  know  something  of  the  peculiar  cast  of  his  attractive  elo- 
quence. We  are  «imply  told  that  the  manner  of  the  speaker  was 
easy  and  graceful — his  voice  full  and  harmonious,"  &c.  as  may  be 
read  of  every  town-meeting  declaimer.  •«  Attention  hung  upon 
his  accents,  conviction  followed  his  reasoning,"  &c;  Something  like 
this  we  have  seen  before;  but  the  following  is  new,  and  brings  the 
matter  home. 

**  For  five  long  hours  he  spoke;  sometimes  pausing  to  rest,  taking  a  glass 
of  water  to  refi«sh  himself;  often  changing  his  position;  now  gracefully 
leaning  against  the  back  of  his  chair;  now  standing  erect,  with  outstretch- 
ed arm;  now  eagerly  bending  forward,  as  if  the  better  to  reach  the  hearts 
of  his  bearers." 

This  is  called  "  the  fea^t  of  i^ason^  and  tbe  flow  of  soul;"  but 
lesh  and  blood,  at  least  among  the  ladies,  we  are  informed,  could 
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not  stand  it—"  without  refreshment!''  Then  the  gentlemen  "  in- 
geniously contrived,  by  tjins  baskets  and  handkerchiefs,  fad  of 
oranges  and  cakes,  to  long  poles,  which  they  handed,"  &c.  We  are 
told  that  the  orator  <*  kindled  enthusiasm  in  all  who  listened;'*  but 
what  between  his  see-sawing  on  the  chair,  and  the  mounchins  of 
the  cakes  and  oranges, the  scene  must  hare  been  any  thing  but  dig- 
nified or  impressive. 

The  following  passage  represents  the  eloquent  member  in  repose 
after  his  laborious  exhibition. 

"  Seeing^  Mrs.  Mortimer,  who  was  ntdog  ob  the  steps  which  led  ap  to 
the  floor  of  the  house,  he  giided  from  the  group  of  friends  wbo  clustered 
round  him,  and  throwing  himself  oq  the  step  below  the  one  on  whieh  she 
sat— 

*  An  alms,'  said  he, '  I  beg  an  alms;  pray  have  compassion  on  roe,  and 
divide  with  me  that  orange  you  are  holding  in  yoar  hand,  for  I  am  really 
exhausted."  p.  14. 

''  While  eating  his  orange,  he  leaned  on  his  elbow,  and  looking  in  her 
face,  listened  with  not  unpleased  attention  to  the  compliments  she  bestow, 
ed  on  him." 

Now  if  this  had  appeared  in  the  pi^s  of  an  English  traveller, 
we  think  it  would  be  regarded  as  a  libel  upon  the  dignity  of  our 
congress  and  a  gross  cancature  of  the  manners  of  our  ladies. 


For  the  Port  Fdio. 
SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

BEPORT  ON  OHEMISTRT. 

AnalffsU  of  the  principal  varieties  of  coal  of  Ghreat  Britain. 
Dn  Thomson  has  recently  made  an  analysis  of  the  diflferent  varie* 
ties  of  coal  found  in  Great  Britain,  under  the  nalnes  of  caking  coaU 
splint  coal,  cherry  coal,  and  cannel  coal.  The  finest  yariety,  nam- 
en  from  its  fragments  melting  and  uniting  in  a  mass,  is  the  New 
Castle  coal,  and  that  which  occurs  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  Man- 
chester. The  splint  coal,  so  called  from  ita  fracture,  is  adapted  to 
making  coke  and  smelting  iron  ores.  The  cherir  coal  abounds 
near  Ulasgow  and  Birmingham,  readily  catches  nre,  and  bums 
with  a  clear  yellow  flame.  The  cannel  coal  occurs  in  the  sreat- 
est  abundance  at  Wigan  in  Lancashire,  and  is  remarkable  tor  ita 
great  combustibility,  and  the  vivid  light  which  it  emits. 

Dr.  Thomson's  analysis  had  three  principal  objects  in  yiew;  to 
ascertain  the  incombustible  matter  in  eacn  yarietv,  the  relative 
quantities  of  coke  and  volatile  matter,  and  the  ultimate  constitu- 
ents. 

The  caking  coal  yielded  1  1-9.  per  cent  of  ashes,  77  per  cent  of 
eoke,  and,  in  the  ultimate  analysia^  75  1-4  per  cent  <rf  carbon. 
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Tht  fl^iiit  coal  gave  9  1-2  per  cent  of  ashes*  65  per  cent  of  cofce, 
and  75  per  cent  of  carbon. 

The  clierrj  coal,  10  per  cent  of  tfMies,  52  per  cent  of  coke,  and 
T4  1-2  per  cent  of  carbon. 

The  cannel  coal,  1 1  per  cent  of  ashes,  40  per  cent  of  coke,  and 
65  per  cent  of  carbon. 

The  other  ultimate  constitaents  consist  of  hydrogen,  azote,  and 
oxjj^n,  in  yarioBS  proportions,  except  for  cannel  coal,  which  ac* 
cording  to  Dr.  Thomson,  contains  no  oxygen.  The  cherry  and  can- 
cel poal,  contain  by  far  the  greatest  quantitr  of  hydrogen;  the 
former  in  the  proportion  of  12  per  cent,  and  the  latter  in  that  of 
22  per  cent. 

We  have  giren  the  above  remarks,  because  the  subject  of  coal 
is  one  of  great  and  growing  interest  to  our  citizens,  both  witli  re- 
ference to  its  use  as  fuel,  and  in  gas  illumination.  A  careful  ana- 
lysis of  our  coals,  conducted  on  the  plan  pursued  by  Dr.  Thomson, 
is  at  present,  a  great  desideratum,  and  might  lead  to  important  re- 
•nits. 

On  the  subject  of  gas  lighting,  it  may  be  interesting  to  mention, 
that  Mr.  Timothy  Dewey,  who  was  sent  to  Bnriand  by  the  gas  light 
company  of  New  York,  to  obtain  precise  information  on  the  best 
metnods  of  conducting  gas  illumination,  has  alddressed  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  Annals  of  Philosophy,  giving  the  result  of  his  oh- 
•ervations,  after  visiting  the  principal  sas  works  in  Great  Britain 
and  France.  The  letter  itself  is  pobli^ied  in  the  December  num- 
ber of  the  Annals,  and  contains  some  valuable  information.  The 
principal  subject,  which  has  recently  engaged  the  attention  of  wri- 
ters on  this  species  ^  lig^t,  has  been  the  relative  value  of  coal  and 
oil  gas:  but  Mr.  Dewey,  we  think,  very  justly  considers,  that  no 
abeolnte  decision  of  this  Question  can  be  maae.  It  must  depend 
npon  the  relative  prices  or  coal  and  oil  in  diflferent  places,  the  va- 
lue of  the  coal  fertile  purpose,  and  the  quantity  and  value  of  the 
coke  produced.  Hence  it  must  happen,  that  in  some  cities,  oil  gas 
will  be  preferred;  while  in  others,  coal  gas,  in  quantities  to  pro- 
duce the  same  intensity  of  light,  will  be  cheaper. 

The  great  advantage  of  oifgas  is,  its  consisting  almost  entirely 
of  olefiant  gas,  that  species  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  which  all  ad- 
mit to  be  the  most  proper  for  illumination;  while  coal  gas  is  made  un 
of  olefiant  ^,light  carbnrettedhj;drogen,ft-ee  hydrogen,  azote  and 
carbonic  oxide,  mixed  in  ever-varying  proportions,  its  value  depend* 
ing  upon  the  greater  amount  of  oienant  gas  which  it  may  contain. 
Hence  it  is  that,  to  produce  the  same  intensity  of  light,  it  requires 
S  l-2times  the  quantity  in  bulk  of  ordinary  coal  gas,  that  gas  does: 
for  the  illuminating  power  of  coal  gasbeing  represented  by  one,  that 
of  oil  gas  is  three  and  a  half— -equal  bulks  of  the  two  being  com- 
pared. We  give  the  results  obtamed  by  Mr.  Dewey,  which  coin- 
cide very  nearly  with  those  obtained  by  Messrs.  Faraday  and  R. 
Phillipe. 
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*  From  ibis  statement,  on^  great  advantage  of  oil  gas  ovef  gas 
from  coal  becomes  evident.  The  pipes  laid  down  to  conduct  it 
may  be  three  and  a  half  timet  less  than  for  coal  gas,  and  the  gaso- 
meters and  distilling  vessels  employed,  in  the  same  proportion 
smaller.  Mr.  Dewey  also  states,  that  the  manufacture  of  oil  ^as 
requires  less  expenditure  at  first,  nnd  fewer  hands  to  conduct  it. 
It  is  on  these  accounts,  and  that  oil  is  cheap,  and  coal  comparatively 
dear  in  New  York,  that  Mr.  Dewey  intends  to  recommend  to  his 
employers,  to  pemn  with  the  manufacture  of  oil  gas« 

Compounds  of  Carbon  with  Chlorine. — Mr.  Faraday  has  the 
singular  merit  of  having  first  eflfected  the  combination  of  these 
elements.  It  is  well  known  that  the  combination  cannot  be  effect- 
ed by  direct  mo^ns,  charcoal  having  been  intensely  ignited  by  gal- 
vanic electricity  in  chlorine,  without  undergoing  the  least  cmmge. 
But  by  subjecting  the  compound  of  olefiant  eas  with  chlorine,  re> 
peatedly  to  the  action  of  fresh  portions  of  chlorine,  the  hydrogen 
18  gradually  replaced  by  the  chlorine,  until  tne  former  principle 
is  entirely  excluded,  \t\\en  nothing  remains  but  the  carbon  and. 
■  chlorine  in  combination.  Already  three  compounds  of  these  ele- 
ments have  b^en  distinguished. 

Ignition  of  finely-divided  platinum  by  a  jet  of  Hydrogen.  8ome 
very  surprising  results  have  lately  been  -obtained  by  professor 
Dcebereiner  ot  Jena.  Having  ascertained  that  the  protoxiae  of  pla- 
tinum had  the  power  of  converting  alcohol  into  acetic  acid  ai^l 
water,  by  causing  it  to  attract  ox^rgen  from  the  air,  he  was  led  te 
ascertain  the  effect  of  the  same  oxide  on  different  gases.  On  try- 
ing hydrogen,  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  was  absorbed,  and  the 
-oxide  became  red-hot  The  oxide  thus  charged  with  hydrogen* 
being  allowed  the  access  (^f  air,  is  immediately  deprived  of  its  h jT- 
.drogen,  and  afterwards  reduced  to  the  metalllic  state.  In  this 
state,  it  has  no  effect  on  alcohol,  or  power  to  absorb  hydrogen.  Out 
causes^  this  latter  gas  to  combine  with  oxygen,  producing  water. 

Finding  these  results  prod  iced  by  metitllic  platinum,  Dceberei- 
ner next  tried  the  effect  of  the  finely  divided  platinum,  obtained 
bj  exposing  to  a  red-heat,  the  precipitate  thrown  down  by  a  solu- 
tion of  sal  ammoniac,  from  miriate  of  platinum,  it  was  found  that 
this  metallic^  powder,  sometimes  callea  sponij^y  platinum,  had  the  • 
power  of  causing  mixtures  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  to  explode,  and 
that  when  a  jet  of  cold  hydi-ogen  from  a  capillary  orifice,  was  di- 
rected upon  a  small  portion  of  it,  it  beca  »e  instantly  red-hot,  and 
in  a  few  seconds  inflamed  the  gas.  What  makes  this  wonderful 
phenomenon  more  extraordinary,  is,  an  Dtsbereiner  remarks,  that 
it  takes  place  between  tlie  I  latest  and  heaviest  species  of  pon- 
derable matter.  The  author  of  tiie  discovery  considers  the  pheno- 
m  -non  to  be  due  to  electricity,  supponing  the  hydrogen  ana  plati- 
num to  form  a  galvanic  combination,  in  which  tlie  former  has  the 
ordinary  relation  of  zinr,  or  is  elertro  t>ositiv^ 
The  experiments  of  Dosbereiner  have  been  confirmed  by  Buloof 
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Apd  Thenard*  whtt  ba^e  made  some  additional  obgerTati<Hit;  among 
wkich  the  moist  i«tereatiog  are  the  facts,  that  other  metaU,  such  as 
gold,  palladimn*  and  iridium,  produce  analogous  effects,  and  that 
plattnam  in  the  state  of  foil,  ir  crumpled,  will  equally  produce  the 
explosion  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

As  yet,  no  proof  has  been  aclduced  of  the  occurrence  of  chemi- 
cal composition  or  decomposition,  as  productive  of  th^  ignition  ob- 
served. The  hydrogen  does  not  unite  with  the  platinum;  and  the 
mixture  of  atmospheric  air  with  it,  is  not  essential  to  the  ignition, 
since  Mr.  Faraday  has  ascertained  that  the  action  of  hydrogen 
al«ie»  in  close  tubes,  produces  the  same  effect 


For  the  Port  Folio. 
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Trs  last  production  from  the  Waverley  mine,  has  at  leneth  ar- 
rived,  and  all  the  reading  world  is  doing  homage  at  8t.  nonan'^s 
Well.  We  are  soon  lead  to  expect  a  tale  of  horror;— 

A  weary  place,  *tis  said,  in  days  of  yore. 
But  something  ails  it  now— >the  place  is  cursed, 

mtd  w<e  a^f  not  disappointed.  The  interest  is  well  supported 
threu^out,  the  characters  are  admirably  delineated,  and  the  ter- 
mination is  as  tragical  as  the  most  pensive  reader  could  desire. 
The  puUicatioB  has  been  unaccountably  delayed  in  Edinburgh; 
wVitch  har  eiven  rise  to  a  diverting  imposture  in  London^  in  the  ap- 

C. ranee  «l  a  pretended  German  translation.  It  is  entitled  '*  Wal- 
mor,"  and  purports  to  be  published  at  Berlin,  by  Herby.  Our 
readers  will  recollect  that  a  trick  somewhat  similar  was  played 
OB  the  Continent,  in  regard  to  one  of  the  preceding  tales  from  the 
tame  pen. 

It  is  said  thatMrs.  Radcliff*e  left  several  inedited  MSS.,  some  of 
which  are  in  a  fit  state  for  publication. 

A  literary  Censorship  has  been  established  at  Geneva,  once  the 
cradle  of  literary  freedom. 

Another  overland  Expedition  in  North  America,  to  be  entrusted 
to  the  command  of  captain  Franklin,  is  mentioned  in  Ae  English 
papers. 

A  new  periodical  is  advertised  in  London,  under  the  title-— the 
Westminster  Review.  Like  all  new  publications,  of  this  descrip- 
tion, it  abounds  in  fair  promises. 

Mr.  Blaquiere  is  preparing  a  work  on  the  Origin  and  Progress 
of  the  Greek  Revolution,  together  with  some  account  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  Greece,  anecdotes  of  the  Military  Chiefs,  &c. 

Mr.  Coleridee  has  succeeded  Mr.  Giffbrd,  as  the  editor  of  the 
Quarterly  Review,  at  a  salary  of  nearly  5000  dollars.    This  geh- 
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tleman  was  formerly  a  republicaa  in  his  political  tenfittentt,  \mk 
as  he  has  been  some  time  in  training  in  anxiffice  under  the  goirem* 
ment,  we  presume  he  has  qualified  nimself  for  this  new  station. 

The  Philadelphia  Recorder>  a  weekly  paper  which  was  com- 
menced last  vear  by  the  ciei^  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church 
in  this  ci^»  has  been  transferred  to  the  Rev.  Edward  R.  Lippitt» 
^y  whom  it  is  now  conducted. 

^  Dr.  Green,  late  President  of  Nassau  Hall,  is  tlie  editor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Magazine  in  this  city.  In  this  respectable  office  he 
acquits  himself  with  that  ability,  which  his  piety,  his  learning,  and 
his  long  experience  in  the  labours,  of  the  church,  entitle  his  read- 
ers to  expect  from  him. 

'<  The  Christian''  is  a  weekly  paper,  recently  established  here 
by  an  apostle  of  Unitarianism.  We  know  not  who  is  the  editor  of 
this  journal,  but  we  are  amused  at  observing  how  kindly  he  coaxes 
our  straieht-coated  Quakers. 

«*  La  Corbeille''  is  the  title  of  a  weekly  paper,  devoted  to  lite- 
rary pursuits,  of  which  the  first  Number  has  just  been  issued  in 
Philadelphia.  The  editor,  professes  to  be  a  <'  gallant  cavalier"  in 
devotion  to  the  ladies;  but  his  sails  will  not  be  filled  bv  their 

f:entle  breath,  if  his  hostility  to  the  companions  of  their  leisure 
ours,  be  so  unrelenting,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  following* 


paramph: 
"  Circuh 


circulating  Libraries  may  also  be  taken  into  the  ycoont,  as 
productive  of  the  efi*eGt  we  allude  to.  The  facility  wflji  which  No- 
vels are  procured  from  these  depots  of  Utopian  small  wares,  have 
a  powerful  influence  in  impeding  the  circulation  of  sound  litera- 
ture and  useful  knowledge.  This  kind  of  reading  induces  a  sickly 
diathesis  of  the  mind,  which  incapacitates  it  from  relishing  aught 
but  the  lachrymal  sentiment,  or  incredible  adventures  of  the  re- 
spective Mysteriarchs.  The  simple  and  wholesome  food  |Hresented 
to  it,  is  rejected  with  disgust  It  is  too  strong  for  its  assimilating 
faculties.  Persons  thus  situated  are  in  a  mental  marasmus,  from 
which  nothing  can  relieve  them,  but  the  sure,  though  drastic  ope- 
ration of  the  sad  realities  of  life.*' 

Mr.  Lemuel  G.  White,  who  calls  himself  Professor  of  £loeu» 
tion,  has  published  **  A  Selection  from  Walker's  Pronouncing  Oic- 
iionary,  in  which  all  those  words  subject  to  an  incorrect  pronun- 
ciation, are  brought  directly  into  view;  with  original  notes  desi^ 
nating  those  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  exceptions."    If  this 

gentleman  had  contented  himself  with  the  selection,  we  should 
ave  been  disposed  to  thank  him;  but  his  notes  serve  only  to  leave 
the  matter  in  the  saipe  uncertainty  which  Mr.  Walker  did  so  mucli 
to  remove.  His  preface  is  a  wretched  piece  of  composition.  It  is 
pedantic,  ur^rammatical,  illoj^ical,  and  not  always  intelligible* 
Let  the  Professor  read  the  folfowiug  once  more,  and  tell  us  what 
it  means:  *<  Having  been  employed  for  many  years  in  teaching  elo- 
cution, during  the  course  of  which,  independent  of  my  regular  fm^ 
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iEssional  experience,  I  have  paid  an  indiscriminate  attention  fo- 
public  speakers  eenerallj,  of  the  pnlpit,  bar,  and  stage,  with  a  view 
of  ascertaining  the  best  usage,  (as  some  objections  have  been  made 
to  Mr.  Walker  as  the  stancfard,)  bat  funding  there  diflfer  so  much 
from  each  other,  and  ascertaining,  as  I  afterwards  did,  from  con^ 
Yersation  with  those  gentlemen  whose  pronunciation  I  had  inspect'- 
ed,  that  the  difference  arose  more  from  accident  than  desirn,  as  all 
professed  to  pronounce  according  to  the  same  standard,  diflferin^ 
only  in  proportion  to  the  different  degrees  of  attention  thej  had 
paid  to  the  subject."  This  is  the  whole  of  the  sentence,  and  the 
reader  must  make  what  he  can  of  it.  At  p.  vii.  we  are  informed 
that  this  professor,  had  ascertained  from  tne  best  speakers,  that 
there  were '*  certoin  exceptions'' to  Mr.  Walker's  standard;  but 
the  next  sentence  commences  with  these  words:  **  This  being  ge- 
nerally understood*  and  no  general  understanding  relative  to  the 
number  and  desi^ation  of  those  exceptions  having  taken  place," 
&c.  In  this  certainty  or  uncertainty,  wnichsoever  tt  be,  Mr.  White 
has  undertaken  to  decide  *<  when  and  how  far  we  may  differ  from 
the  standard."  But  even  here  he  allows  an  appeal  to  the  public; 
**  whose  decision  after  all,  to  deny  were  it  possible  is  not  just,  and 
were  it  just  is  not  possible."  So',  we  are  just  where  we  were  be^- 
fore  the  professor  levied  this  tax  of  fifty  cents  upon  us  for  what 
lie  modestly  calls  a  <*  judicious  selection."  After  wading  through 
this  tissue  of  contradiction  and  self-sufficiency,  we  had  only  pa- 
tience enough  to  look  at  one  of  the  original  notes,  in  which  we 
found  that  Mr.  White  abandons  Walker,  in  the  pronunciation  of 
the  word  lieutenant  for  the  authority  of  the  dandies  and  Mid- 
shipmen who  talk  of  a  lu4en-nant; 

The  Jftfw  Monthly  Magaxine  advertises,  as  a  book  very  desira- 
kUfar  youn^  persons^  **  Conversations  on  the  Bible,  by  a  lady." 
This  is  nie  title  of  a  work,  it  is  known  to  some  of  our  readers, 
which  was  published  at  the  Port  Folio  office,  not  lone  ago;  but  we 
cannot  say  whether  the  London  is  a  republication  m  the  Ameri- 
can work. 

The  Editor  of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  informs  his  readers,  with 
DO  little  complacency,  that  two  editions  of  his  miscellany  are  pub«» 
lished  in  this  country.  Here  he  is  under  a  mistake.  An  attempt 
was  made  in  New  York  with  one  edition,  but  the  patronage  waft  so 
small,  that  the  enterprise  was  abandoned.  Phillip's  «  Monthly"  waa 
tried,and  it  failed  also.  Campbell's  New  "  Monthly''i»  on  its  trial  in 
Boston,  and  we  think  it  deserves  no  better  fate.  There  is  so  mnch 
foppery  in  the  English  Journals,  particularly  the  first  and  the  last 
which  we  have  just  mentioned,  such  dandyism,  such  incessant  e^ 
forts  to  be  smart,  so  many  far-fetched  conceits,  and  such  affecta^ 
tion  in  the  sb[le  of  most  of  the  articles,  that  we  have  no  patience 
with  them.  They  are  filled  with  newly  coined  words  and  eccentne 
combinations  of  expression;  a  practice  which  was  amusing  while  it 
was  new,  and  did  veiy  weU  for  ii  short  time,  by  way  of  vtriety 5  bttt 
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too  much  of  such  trifling  is  disrating,  and  its  general  adoption  by 
the  modern  writers  of  Great  Bntain,  displays  alamentably  deprav* 
ed  taste.  There  is,  moreoveTy  among  them,  a  constant  eflfort  at  droU 
leryt  a  jeering  and  ironical  manner  which  runs  through  moat  of  these 
productions,  without  pause  or  resting  place^  which  is  exceedingly 
wearisome.  If  there  were  no  other  objection  to  Blackwood,  his  vuf- 
car  humour,  and  coarse  indecency,  would  exclude  him  from  our 
literary  circles.  . 

The  first  edition  of  8almagundi,  having  made  its  appearance  in 
London,  has  produced  a  fresn  tribute  of  admiration  from  the  crit^ 
ics  of  that  metropolis,  to  the  talents  of  VTashington  Irving,  Esq. 
•^ts  principal  author.  Even  the  bigotted  Courier,  which  can  find 
little  to  praise,  beyond  the  pale  of  Church  and  State,  concedes  to 
our  countiyman  a  concentration  of  the  powers  of  Goldsmith  and 
Mackenzie— the  purest  of  Enslish  writers. 

The  Times  admits  that « the  liappiest  efforts  of  the  happiest  Brit- 
ish writers  do  not  excel  the  productions  of  this  transatlantic  clas* 
sic  In  the  choice  of  his  subject,  **  whether  humorous  or  pathetic," 
he  is  allowed  **  to  possess  the  most  exquisite  taste  of  any  author  in 
any  age  or  nation.** 

Mr.  Irving  is  said  to  be  at  present  in  Pans,  where  he  is  engage 
ed  in  literary  occupations,  which  will  detain  him  abroad  for  seve- 
ralyears. 

The  Eclectic  Review  concludes  an  account  of  two  or  three  books 
of  travels  through  this  country,  by  some  political  speculations 
which  may  be  read  with  interest — "  What  influence  the  Ameri- 
can spates  are  likely  to  exert  on  the  future  destinies  of  Europe," 
the  writer  remarks,  '^  isa  consideration  fraught  with  intense  inter- 
est; Imt  we  can  at  present  merely  su^st  it  as  a  subject  for  re- 
fleetion.  Already  nave  they  maae  Aeir  voice  heard  in  the  Cabi- 
nets of  Europe.  To  that  continent,  at  least,  no  holy  father,  or  holy 
alliance,  can  extend  the  withering  despotism  which  has  blighted 
the  nations  of  the  Old  World.  To  those  persons  who  feel  any  ap^ 
prehension  that  Popery  will  regain  its  ascendency*  that  the  Beaat 
will  recover  its  dreaduil  vitality,  the  existence  of  Protestant  Ame- 
rica must  be  a  source  of  the  most  heart^cheering  consolation.  la 
this  light,  it  presented  itnelf  to  the  noble  band  of  Emigrants  who 
laid  the  foundations  of  their  Republic  in  that  distant  hemisphere^ 
and  taught  the  wilderness  to  blossom,  in  a  sense  which  seemed 
more  than  to  realize  the  language  of  prophecy.  *  *  »  »  But  if  the 
nascent  greatness  of  the  Unitrd  States  is  important  in  an  eccle* 
siastical  point  of  view,  it  is  still  more  so  in  relation  to  the  moral 
interests  of  society.  The  influence  of  their  example  cannot  be  ex- 
tinguished, nor  is.  there  any  quarantine  that  can  gfoatd  the  territo- 
ties  of  the  Absolute  Proprietors  of  Europe  against  its  extending 
there.  The  Bourbon  ana  the  Muscovite  may  see  with  dianiav  the 
risinjf  importance  of  a  second  Eneland  in  the  West:  like  the  kind- 
Ung  of  a  second  tun  in  the  sa^e  newBpbere»  the  phenomenon 
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■     ■     with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarcht. 

Not  only  so,  but  there  are  the  fleets  of  Amenca,  if  England  is 
found  unfaithful  to  her  ancient  character  and  her  Irue  interests, 
to  guard  the  great  high«wa^  of  the  Atlantic  against  all  ambitious 
intruders,  and  to  dispute  with  Russia  the  naval  superiority  she  is 
ftndl;^  aiming  at  Backed  by  such  arguments,  an  American  minis- 
ter will  know  how,  in  times  not  very  distant,  to  make  the  name 
of  his  country  respected  both  in  cabinets,  and  at  congress;  and  the 
Republic  which  Admiralty  hirelings  have  laboured  to  render  con- 
temptible, may  be  eventually*  if  not  a  formidable  nval,  no  insig- 
nificant ally.'* 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  EMBELLISHMENT. 
From  the  Spy, 

"  Every  thing  was  ready,  and  they  were  about  to  lift  Birch  in 
their  arms,  for  he  refused  to  move  an  inch,  when  a  figure  entered 
the  room  that  appalled  the  group;  around  his  body  wus  thrown  the 
sheet  of  the  bed  from  which  he  had  just  risen,  and  his  fixed  eye 
and  haggard  face  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  being  from  another 
world.  Even  Katy  and  Ciesar  thought  it  was  the  spirit  of  the  elder 
Birch,  and  th«  y  both  fled  the  house,  followed  by  the  alarmed  Skin- 
ners.''—rvol.  i.'p.  160. 


PRIZE  POEM, 

WfUUn  by  Thomas  Wells,  Esq.  of  Boston,  for  the  J^tw  Orleans 

7%eaire. 

When  first  o'er  Learning,  Persecution  trod. 
And  fettered  Letters  felt  his  iron  rod; 
Long,  long  in  darkness  bound,  the  Muses  slept. 
Each  haunt  left  bardless^  and  each  harp  unswept;— 
Till,  bursting  through  the  gloom,  dramatic  fire 
Aj-ollo  darted  o'er  each  slumbering  lyre; 
Through  clouds  of  Dulness  shot  his  attic  light. 
And  chased  t^e  shades  of  Superstition's  night: 
Loud  pieansf  then,  broke  forth,  from  every  touguer^ 
The  te«{>le8  echoed-— and  the  chorus  rung- 
Warm  w  ith  new  soul,  young  Music  smote  the  atrifigir 
To  SoBff  gave  life^ — ^to  Inspiration  win§js! 
Ctenius,  by  Freedom  roused,  shook  off*  his  yoke. 
And  trom  bia  deep»  oblivioua  dream»  awo&e! 
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Awoke,  and  saw  the  Dranui^B  towering  domc^ 
Swell  its  asylum  arch,  and  call  him  home; 
Allured  to  higher  worlds^  he  took  his  flight. 
And  rose  to  realms  of  empyrean  hei^t; 
Explored  the  windiog  patns,  of  Fiction's  bowers. 
And  gathered,  for  the  Stage,  his  deathless  flowers*         « 
Her  ample  page,  redeemins;  Learning  spread. 
And  o'er  the  night  of  Mind,  her  radiance  shed; 
Taste  polished  life — the  Arts  refined  the  Age— 
And  Virtue  triumphed  as  she  reared  the  st^. 
Patrons!  this  nielit,  our  cause  to  you  we  trust. 
As  Guardians  o?  the  Drama's  rifijhts — be  jnst! 
Support  from  jou,  the  child  of  Thespis  draws, 
TV' arms  in  jour  sun,  and  thrives  on  your  applause; 
At  your  tribunal,  he  expectant  stanas. 
Ana  craves  indulgent  judment  atyour  hands; 
Your  willing  smiles,  theniet  his  efforts  share, 
And,  to  your  shelter,  take  the  Buskin's  heir! 
O,  let  your  presence,  let  your  plaudits,  cheer 
Our  Protean  toil,  and  give  us  welcome  here! 
And  yet,  no  purchased  favor  we  would  ask;^ 
Unbiassed,  and  unbought,  fulfil  your  task. 
Before  your  critic  bench,  we  humbly  bend. 
And  to  your  righteous  voice,  ourselves  commend;-^ 
No  servile  suppliants,  to  your  court,  we  sue, 
But,  praise  and  censure,  claim  alike,  from  you: 
Assembled  here,  to  yotcr  decree  submit. 
And  hail  in  you  the  arbiters  of  wit 
And  now,  in  scenic  beauty  drest,  thou  Dome— 
The  shield  of  Morals  and  of  Sonff  the  home— 
The  nurse  of  Eloquence — the  dchool  of  Taste, 
Hence,  be  thy  altars  by  the  Muses  graced. 
Within  thy  walls,  perhaps,  by  Genius  led. 
Shall  future  Shaksperes  sing,  or  Grarricks  tread; 
In  Roman  grace,  and  majesty  of  inein. 
Some  Kemble  reign,  the  Monarch  of  the  scene; 
Her  fire  of  soul,  some  Siddons  here  impart. 
Shoot  throu|;h  each  quivering  nerve,  and  storm  the  heart> 
On  rapid  wing,  still  speeds  me  auspicious  time. 
When,  Bards  our  ei^n,  the  Olympic  Mount  shall  climbr^ 
When,  round  their  consecrated  stirines,  shall  throng 
.    Our.  buskined  Henies,  and  our  sons  of  Song; 
In  attic  pride,  otir  Drama  then,  shall  rise. 
And,  nobly  daring^  claim  the  Thespian  prize: 
To  classic  height  exalt  the  rising  age, 
And  give,  to  peeriess,  lasting  fme,  tiie  Stage* 
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The  foOowiiiff  ode  written  by  Charles  Spra|^,  Eiq.  was  pronounced 
lately  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  on  the  occasion  of  the  '  Shukspere^$ 
JvbUte^^  which  has  been  broofht  forward  at  moch  expentie,  by  tbe  mar 
oagen.  This  is  nndonbtedly  one  of  the  best  productions  of  the  kind  which 
has  been  produced  by  the  poets  of  our  country. 

God  of  the  glorious  Lyre! 
Whose  notes  of  old  on  foftj^  Pindus  rang. 

While  Jove's  exulting  quire 
Caught  the  glad  echoes  and  responsive  sang— 

Come!  bless  the  service  and  the  shrine 

We  consecrate  *to  Thee  and  Thine! 

• 

Fierce  from  the  frozen  north*  ^ 

When  Havock  led  his  legions  forth. 
O'er  Learning's  sunnj  groves  the  dark  destroyers  spread: 
In  dust  the  sacred  statue  slept. 
Fair  Science  round  her  altars  wept, 

And  Wisdom  cowled  his  bead. 

At  length,  Ol^rmpian  Lord  of  mom. 
The  raven  veil  of  night  was  tor% 

When  through  golden  ckMids  descending, 
Thou  didst  hold  thy  radiant  flight. 

O'er  nature's  lovely  pageant  bending 
Till  Avon  rolled  all-sparkling  to  thy  sight! 

There,  on  its  bank,  beneath  the  Malberrv's  shade. 
Wrapped  in  young  dreams  a  wild-eyed  Minstrel  strayed: 
Lightinjg  there  and  lincerinff  long. 
Thou  didst  teach  the  Bard  his  song; 
Thy  fin(^rs  strung  his  sleeping  shell; 
And  round  his  brows  a  garland  cuned. 

On  his  lips  thy  spirit  fell. 
And  bade  htm  wake  and  warm  the  world! 

Then  Shakspere  rose! 

Across  the  trembling  strings 

His  daring  hand  he  flings. 
And  lo!  a  new  creation  glows! 
There  clustering  round,  submissive  to  his  will. 
Fate's  vassal  tram  his  high  commands  fulfil. 
Madness  with  his  frightful  scream. 

Vengeance  leaning  on  his  lance. 
Avarice  with  his  blade  and  beam. 

Hatred  blasting  with  a  glance. 
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Remorse  that  weeps,  and  Rage  that  roars, 

And  Jealousy  that  dotes  but  dooms,  and  murders,  yet  adores. 

Mirth,  his  face  with  sunbeams  lit. 

Waking  Laughter's  merry  swell, 

Arm  in  arm  with  fresh-eyed  Wit, 

That  waves  his  tingling  lash,  while  Folljr  shakes  his  bell. 

From  the  feudal  towers  pale  Terror  rushing. 

Where  the  prophet  bird^s  wail 

Dies  along  the  dull  gale. 
And  the  sleeping  monarch's  blood  is  gushing! 

Despair  that  haunts  the  gurgling  stream. 
Kissed  by  the  vii^in  moon's  cold  beam. 
Where  flime  lost  maid  wild  chaplets  wreathes. 
And  swan-^ke  there  her  own  dirge  breathes. 
Then  broken-hearted  sinks  to  rest. 
Beneath  the  bubbling  wave  that  shrouds  her  maniac  breast. 

Young  Love,  with  eye  of  tender  gloom. 
Now  drooping  o'er  the  hallowed  tomb. 
Where  his  pliglited  victims  lie. 
Where  they  met,  but  met  to  diei— 
And  now,  when  crin»on  buds  are  sleeping, 
Through  the  dewy  arbour  peeping. 
Where  Beauty's  child,  the  frowning  world  forgot, 
Toyouth*s  devoted  tale  is  listening. 
Rapture  on  her  dark  lash  slistening,  [spot. 

While  tairies  leave  their  cowslip  cells  and  guard  the  happy 
Thus  rise  the  phantom  throng. 
Obedient  to  their  master's  sons. 
And  lead  in  willing  chain  the  wondering  soul  along. 

For  other  worlds  war's  €h*eat  One  sighed  in  vain. 

O'er  other  worlds  see  Shakfpm^  rove  and  reign! 

The  rapt  Magician  of  his  own  wild  lay. 

Earth  and  her  tribes  his  mystic  wanci  obey. 

Old  ocean  trembles,  thunder  cracks  the  skies. 

Air  teems  with  shapes,  and  tell-tale  spectres  rise: 

Time  yields  his  trophies  up,  and  death  restores 

The  mouldering  victims  of  his  voiceless  shores: 

Night's  paltering  hags  their  fearful  omes  keep, 

And  faitnless  guilt  unseals  the  lip  of  sleep; 

The  fireside  legend,  and  the  faded  pace. 

The  crime  that  cursed,  the  deed  that  olessed  an  age. 

All,  all  come  forth«-the  good  to  charm  and  cheer. 

To  scourge  bold  Vice,  and  start  the  generous  tear; 

With  pictured  Folly  gazing  fools  to  shame. 

And  guide  young  Glory's  foot  along  the  path  of  fame. 
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Mark  the  sceptered  Traitor  slumberiiig! 
There  flit  the  slaves  of  conscience  round; 
With  boding  tongue  foul  murders  numbering, 
Sleep^a  leaden  portals  catch  the  sound. 
In  his  dream  of  blood  for  mercy  quakins. 
At  his  own  dull  scream  behold  him  waking. 
Soon  that  dream  to  fate  shall  turn. 
For  him  the  Living  furies  bum; 
For  him  the  vulture  sits  on  yonder  misty  peak. 
And  chides  the  lagging  night,  and  whets  her  hungry  beak. 
Hark!  the  trumpet's  warning  breath 
Echoes  round  the  vale  of  death. 
Where  through  the  maddening  ranks  the  Grod  of  slaughter 

rides. 
And  o'er  their  spouting  trunks  his  reekine  axle  guides! 
Unhorsed,  unhelmed,  disdaining  shield. 
The  panting  Tyrant  scours  the  field, 
Veijgeancet  he  meets  thy  doomine  blade! 
The  scourge  of  earth,  the  scorn  of  heaven. 
He  falls,  unwept  and  unfoi^ven, 
And  all  his  suilty  glories  fade. 
Like  a  crushea  reptiU  in  the  dust  he  lies. 
And  haters  last  lightning  quivers  from  his  eyes! 

Behold  yon  crownless  Kine^ 
Yon  whitelocked,  weeping  Sire; — 
Where  heaven's  unpillar^d  chambers  ring, 
And  burst  their  streams  of  flood  and  fire; 
He  gave  them  all — the  daughters  of  his  love; — 
That  recreant  pair!— they  drive  him  forth  to  rove. 
In  such  a  night  of  wo, 
The  cubless  regent  of  the  wood 
Forgets  to  bathe  her  fangs  in  bloody 
And  caverns  with  her  toe! 
Yet  one  was  ever  kind. 
Why  lingers  she  behind? 
O  pity!  view  him  by  her  dead  form  kneeling. 
Even  in  wild  frenzy  holy  nature  feeling. 
His  aching  eyeballs  strain 
To  see  those  curtained  orbs  unfold. 
That  beauteous  bosom  heave  again^r— 

But  all  is  dark  and  cold. 
In  agony  the  Father  shaken; 
Griers  chokine  note 
Swells  in  his  throat. 
Each  withered  heart-string  tugs  and  breaks! 
Round  her  pale  neck  his  dying  arms  he  wreathes. 
And  on  her  marble  lips  his  last,  his  death-kiss  breathes^ 
MABOB,  1824. — KO.  263  33 
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Down!  trembiing  wing — Bhall  insect  weakness  keep. 

The  sun 'defying  eagle's  sweep? 

A  mortal  strike  celestial  strings. 

And  feebl  J  echo  what  a  seraph  sings? 

W  ho  now  shall  grace  the  glowing  tArone, 

Vn  here,  all  unrivalled,  all  alone. 
Bold  Shakspere  sat,  and  looked  creation  through 
The  Minstrel-Monarch  of  the  worlds  he  drew? 

That  throne  is  cold — that  Ijre  in  death  unstrung, 

On  whose  proud  note  -delighted  wonder  hung. 

Yet  old  Oblivion,  as  in  wrath  he  sweeps, 

One  spot  shall  spare— the  grave  where  Shakspere  sleeps. 

Rulers  and  ruled  in  common  eloom  may  lie. 

But  nature's  laureate  Bards  shall  never  die. 

Art's  chisselled  boast,  and  glorj's  trophied  shore 

Must  live  in  numbers,  or  can  live  no  more« 

While  sculptured  Jove  some  nameless  waste  may  claim. 

Still  rolls  th'  Olympic  Car  in  Pindar's  fame: 

Troy's  doubtful  walls,  in  ashes  passed  away. 

Yet  frown  on  Greece  in  Homer's  deathless  lay: 

Rome^  slowly  sinking  in  her  crumbling  fanes. 

Stands  all4mmortal  in  her  Maro's  strains: — 

So,  too,  yon  giant  Empress  of  the  isles. 

On  whose  broad  sway  the  sun  forever  smiles. 

To  time's  unsparing  rage  one  day  must  bend. 

And  all  her  tnumphs  in  her  Shakspere  end! 

O  Thou!  to  whose  creative  power 

We  dedicate  the  festal  hour, 
While  Grace  and  Groodness  round  the  altar  stand. 
Learning's  anointed  train,  and  Beautj's  rose  lipped  band— 
Realms  yet  unborn,  in  accents  now  unknown. 
Thy  song  shall  learn,  and  bless  it  for  their  own. 
Deep  in  the  W  est  as  Independence  roves. 
His  banners  planting  round  the  land  he  loves. 
Where  nature  sleeps  in  Eden's  infant  grace. 
In  time's  full  hour  shall  spring  a  glorious  race. — 
Thy  name,  thy  v^rse,  thy  language  shall  tliey  bear. 
And  deck  for 'Thee,  the  vaulted  temple  there! 

Our  Roman-hearted  Fathers  broke  * 

Thy  parent  empire's  galling  yoke. 
But  Thou,  harmonious  Monarch  of  the  mind. 
Around  their  Sons  a  gentler  chain  shall  bind: — 
Once  more,  in  Thee,  shall  Albion's  sceptre  wave,         [save! 
And  what  her  mighty  Lion  lost,  her  mightier  Swan  shall 
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OBITUARY. 

For  the  Port  Folio. 


Richard  O'  Bricn,  Esq.  late 
ConsDl  General  of  the  fJoited  States 
to  the  Barbary  "powers,  [oet.  73.] 

The  character  and  history  of  this 
Terr  extraordinary  man  are  too  ge- 
nerally known  to  need  any  state- 
ment here.  A  mind  of  native  vigour, 
and  the  most  ardent  feeling,  was  in 
him  still  further  strengthened  by  a 
series  of  adventures  the  most  inter- 
esting and  diversified.  He  was,  in 
SQccession,  an  active  and  experienc- 
ed seaman,  a  successful  adventurer 
in  the  privateering  exploits  of  the 
revolution,  a  brave  commander  in 
the  regular  naval  service,  a  captive 
slave  in  Algiers,  Consul  General  to 
Barbary,  member  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia legislature,  a  worthy  farmer, 
and  lastly,  an  ardent  party  politi- 
cian. The  merit  of  his  public  ser- 
vices have  been  officially  acknow- 
ledged by  three  successive  Presi- 
dents; and  will  long  be  remembered 
by  his  country. 

Ebbnszar  Warren,  long  a  dis- 
tinguished and  useful  citizen  in  tho 
county  of  Norfolk.  [Mass.]  He  was 
bom  at  Roxbury  near  Boston,  in  the 
year  1749,  and  continued  there  un- 
til after  the  revolutionary  war  be- 
gan. When  the  British  troops  march- 
ed from  Boston,  on  the  night  of  the 
18th  April,  he  quitted  home  and 
joined  in  the  battle  of  Lexington  on 
the  19th,  and  was  one  of  three  bro- 
thers who  were  in  arms  on  that  day; 
the  others  were  Gen.  Joseph  War- 
ren, afterwards  killed  at  Bunker 
Hill,  and  the  late  Ur  John  Warren, 
of  Boston.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Convention  which  adopted  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  frequent- 
ly elected  to  the  State  Legislature. 
In  the  year  1793  he  was  appointed 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and 
filled  the  office  honourably  till  the 
sd>olition  of  the  Court  in  1811. 
Judge  Warren  was  remarkable  for 
the  possession  of  an  extraordinary 
memory,  and  was  often  resorted  to 


for  the  decision  of  questions  of  fact 
not  determined  by  records;  but  he 
was  not  less  remarkable  for  his  pa- 
triotism, soundness  of  judgment,  and 
uniform  uprightness  of  character. 

In  Chester  county,  Pa.  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Pf.ck,  a  revolutionary^  sol- 
dier, aged  seventy  years.  He  nobly 
served  his  country  seven  years,  in 
the  *•  times  that  tried  men's  souls.'' 
The  substance  of  the  following  epi- 
taph was  prepared  some  years  since 
by  himself,  and  he  had  contracted 
with  a  stone  cutter  to  place  it  upon 
his  tombstone: 
Here  lies  poor  PxcK^who  in  hk 

day 
Was  nothing  but  a  Feck  of  clay; 
Tet,  as  his  earthly  course  he  ran, 
Each  measure  prov'd  he  was  a  man. 
He  long  had  known  life's  empty 

bubbles. 
And  felt  himself  a  Peek  if  troubles; 
Now  low  he  lies,  as  all  men  must, 
And  soon  wiD  be  a  Peck  qfduat. 

At  his  seat  on  James  river,  in 
Cliesterfield,  Va.  Mr.  William 
Martin  in  the  89th  year  of  his  age. 
He  descended  from  the  French  Refu- 
gees, who,  in  1700,  settled  in  Pow* 
batan,  on  James  River,  on  a  grant 
of  10,000  acres  of  land  from  King 
William.  He  lived  with  his  lady 
(who  survives  him)  upwards  of  63 
years.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that 
his  was  the  first  death  and  corpse  in 
his  house,  though  it  had  been  built 
about  sixty  years;  that  he  never  lost 
a  child,  though  he  raised  nine,  nor 
a  grandchild,  till  after  he  had  19. 
The  number  of  his  descendants  still 
livinqr  is  104.  Mr.  Martin  afforded 
an  ex  mple  of  that  plainness  and 
simplicity  of  manners  that  prevailed 
three  generations  antecedent  to  the 
present.  In  his  moral  and  religious 
character  he  was  exemplary,  and 
endeavoured  to  adorn  the  doctrine 
of  God  his  Saviour  by  a  godly,  righ- 
teous, and  sober  life. 

Thomas  Pznn  Gaskkll,  Esq. 
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The  foIIowiofcaclditioD&l  parUcnJaiv, 
respecting  this  geotleman,  whose 
death  was  annoaoced  io  our  last, 
will  be  read  with  some  interest  in 
this  city. — He  was  heir-general  of 
the  celebrated  legislator  William 
Pean.  being,  through  his  mother, 
sole  representative  of  Springett 
Penn,  Esq.  only  son  of  that  distin- 
guished character,  by  his  first  wife, 
Gulielma-Maria,  daughter  and 
sole  heiress  of  sir  Herbert  Springett, 
who  gloriously  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Banbury,  in  the  cause  of  the  Royal 
Martyr.  Hb  estate  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  Mr.  Gaskell  inherited  by  li- 


neal succession  from  his  illnstrioos 
ancestor,  vice-admiral  sir  William 
Penn,  to  whom  it  had  been  granted 
by  the  Protector  Cromwell,  to  whom 
he  was  allied  through  their  commoa 
consanguinity  witW  the  ancient  and 
renowned  house  ofHampden.  The 
present  house  of  Pennsylvania  de- 
scends from  (he  founder's  second 
marriage  with  Hannah  CallowhiU. 
The  present  pretenders  to  this  feu- 
dal dominion,  as  co-regents»  are  the 
Hon.  John  Penn«  as  representing 
the  senior,  and  the  Hon.  William 
Penn,  as  representing  the  junior 
branch. 


For  the  Port  Folio. 
ABSTRACT  OF  PRINCIPAL  OCCURENCES. 


JIfatfie.  Twenty- two  individuals, 
who  were  lately  burnt  out  at  Bruns- 
wick, petitioned  the  legislature  to 
grant  them  each  100  acres  of  land, 
on  condition  that  they  should  settle 
on  the  same.  This  was  refused.*  A 
Mr.  William  Vance,  indignant  at 
this  want  of  fjceling  and  liberality, 
has  given  them  the  quantity  from 
bis  own  possessions. 

JVctr  Hampshire,  This  state  pays 
j$90,000  annually,  for  the  support 
of  schools.  The  population  is  up- 
wards of  244.000. 

JdcusachiuetU,  Mr.  Lloyd,  one 
of  the  senatorb  from  this  common- 
wealth, has  proposed  in  the  senate 
of  the  U.  S.  tu  inquire  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  cutting  a  canal  for  ves- 
sels of  war  from  Barnstable  bay  to 
Buzzard^s  bay,  throut^h  the  isthmus 
of  Cape  Cod  This  would  enable 
coasting  vebsels  to  avoid  the  danger 
ous  navigation  round  Cape  Cod;  and 
after  the  completion  of  th'^  Rariton 
canal,  and  that  between  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware,  it  would  give 
an  inland  water  communication 
from  Albemarle  sound  to  Massachu- 
setts bdy. 


Experiments  have  been  made  i» 
ascertain  the  qualities  of  the  Wor^ 
cester  coal,  compared  with  the  Le- 
high and  Rhode  Island  coal; which 
have  produced  the  most  favourable 
results. — The  quantity  of  flannela 
manufactured  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Boston,  last  year,  exceeded 
1 5,000  pieces  ef  46  yards  each.  It 
is  expected  that  double  that  quantity 
will  be  made  during  this  year.— Tlie 
senate  have  passed  a  resolution,  22 
to  15,  to  expunge  from  their  records 
the  famous  resolution  of  June  1815, 
by  which  it  was  declared  that  '^  it  is 
not  becoming  a  moral  and  religious 
people,  to  express  any  approlmtion 
of  military  or  naval  exploits,  in  m 
wicked  and  unnecessary  war,  which 
are  not  immediately  connected  with 
the  defence  of  our  sea-coasts  and 
soil.*'  The  majority,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, hold  the  converse  of  this 
proposition.^! n  the  counties  of 
Worcester,  Middlesex,  Norfolk  and 
Bristol,  there  have  been  manufac- 
tured about  300,000  Bonnets  in  m 
year,  at  an  average  price  of  |2,  75 
per  bonnet,  amounting  to  |825,000 
—employing  2bfiO0  persons,  mMt  cC 
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wIkmr  «re  females,  from  the  ag^  of 
4  to  20  years.  Those  who  platted  the 
stravr  have  been  enabled  to  support 
themselves,  and  to  assist  others  id 
destitute  circnmstances.  The  basi- 
ness  DOW  is  at  a  stand.  The  bonnets 
that  three  years  ag^,  would  com- 
mand S^,75,  will  not  now  sell  for 
more  than  |1,26;  in  consequence  of 
the  introduction  of  Leghorns. 

An  animal  was  killed  last  year,  in 
Chester,  which  had  all  the  distinc- 
tire  characters  of  the  common  Lynx 
of  Europe,  (Fells  Lynx,  Lin,)  Its 
cidour  was  rather  darker  than  that 
of  the  g^y  fox,  and  its  fur  was  very 
£ne  and  thick.  It  measured  from 
the  snout  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail, 
three  feet  eight  inches;  length  of 
the  tail,  four  inches;  height  two  feet 
one  inch.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
the  Lynx,  which  inhabit  the  north- 
em  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  largest  is  called  Loup 
cervier  by  the  Canadians,  and  the 
other.  Chat  cervier*  Both  resemble 
the  common  Lynx  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  are  ranked  with  the  same 
species  by  some  naturalists.  The 
Choi  cervier  is  the  same  animal  usu- 
ally denominated  wild  cat  by  the 
people  of  New  England,  and  for  the 
destruction  of  which  a  bounty  is  paid 
by  many  towns.  The  real  wild  cat 
is  seldom,  if  ever  found  in  this  part 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  shaped 
lihe  the  domestic  cat,  and  has  a  long 
tail.  The  Loup  cervier  is  fiot  often 
found  so  far  south  as  Massachusetts. 

Rhode  Itland.  A  small  sum  was 
lately  granted  by  the  legislature  for 
copying^the  ancient  records  of  this 
state.  They  are  supposed  to  contain 
much  curious  and  valuable  informa- 
tion respecting  our  colonial  history. 

This  state,  which  has  hitherto 
been  governed  under  its  original 
charter  from  the  British  crown,  is  to 
hold  a  convention,  in  June  next,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  constitu- 
tion.'-The  number  of  widows  in 
Newport  is  emd  to  be  639,  being  a 
twelfth  part  of  the  whole  piopulation. 
If  Gen*  Ogle's  notion  to  tax  the 


bachelors  in  Pennsylvania  should 
prevail,  those  who  have  the  magna- 
nimity to  resist  unconstitutionad  at- 
tacks upon  the  luxuries  of  life,  and 
profor  voluntary  exile  to  submission, 
must  beware  bow  they  wend  their 
way  towards  Rhode  Island. 

ConnecHcuU  The  common  school 
fund  amounts  to  nearly  two  millions. 
The  amount  paid  to  the  several 
towns,  in  1R18,  from  this  fund,  was 
870,000. 

Vermont,  Among  the  petitions 
referred  over  to  the  next  session, 
was  one  with  which  the  legislature 
of  Vermont  has  been  favoured  for  a 
number  of  years  past,  and  which 
grow  out  of  a  paltry  law-suit  about 
twenty-four  dozen  hen's  eggs;  an 
affair  which  will  probably  remind 
some  of  our  readers  of  Amy  DarJin's 
horse,  which  was  paraded  on  the 
floor  of  congress  so  many  years,  to 
the  vast  annoyance  of  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. The  petition  haa^  been  uni- 
formly rojected  for  a  number  of 
years  past,  until  at  the  late  session 
a  bill  for  the  petitioner's/elief  pass- 
ed the  house,  and  was  sent  to  the 
governor  and  council,  who  returned , 
it,  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  non- 
concurrod  in;  a  quorum  not  being 
present,  the  bill  has  gone  over  to  the 
next  session.— On  the  subject  of 
manufactures,  Mr.  Keyes  made  the 
following  speech:  <*  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Ifave  on  the  best  coat  in  the  house; 
it  has  been  to  congress  two  sessions, 
and  thus  far  through  this  session  of 
the  legislature;  it  was  spun  in  my 
own  house,  and  dressed  by  one  of 
our  small  establishments.  The  v^ry 
hat  I  have  on  when  I  went  to  con- 
gress. To  be  sure,  the  dandies  did'nt 
like  it;  but  'tis  good  enough.  We 
must  encourage  economy  while  we 
encourage  manufactures.'* 

A  i\pw  sect  of  religious  enthu- 
siasts has  appeared  lately  and  begun 
their  maroh  from  Hartford.  They 
are  deplorably  ignorant  and  infatu- 
ated. 

The  following  is  the  inscription 
on  the  ton^b  of  tl^  $nt  penM>n  who 
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fell  in  the  RevolndoDary  war,  io  this 
state. 

Id  memory  of  William  Freoob, 
SOD  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Freoch,  who 
was  shot  at  Westminster,  March  ye 
13th,  1775,  by  the  hands  of  cmel 
ministereal  tools  of  Georgfe  ye  3d 
ID  the  Cort  house  at  a  1 1  a  clock  at 
night  ID  the  22d  year  of  his  age. 
Here  William  French  his  bod}  lies 
For  murder  tlis  blood  for  vengeance 

cries 
King  Greorge  the  third  his  tory  crew 
Tha  with  a  bawl  his  head  shot  threw 
For  Liberty  and  his  country's  good 
He  los  his  life  his  Dearest  Bloc^. 

JV«to  York.  The  navigation  of 
the  Oswego  river  is  to  be  improved 
by  a  canal  round  its  falls,  which  it  is 
said  will  not  cost  more  than  |200, 
000.  It  will  open  a  communication 
between  the  Erie  canal  and  Lake 
Ontario  and  draw  much  trade^o  this 
state,  which  now  goes  to  Canada. 

It  is  proposed  to  construct  a  canal 
Arom  the  Erie  canal  at  Montezuma 
to  the  foot  of  Cayuga  lake,  and 
thence  to^Geneva,  at  the  foot  of 
Seneca  lake.  These  lakes  are  each 
forty  miles  in  length,  and  may  be 
united  with  the  Erie  canal  by  a 
branch  canal  of  twenty  miles  in 
length,  and  thus  open  a  navigation 
of  one  hundred  miles  through  a  fer- 
tile country,  reaching  within  twenty 
miles  of  the  Susquehannah  naviga- 
tion, and  about  forty  miles  of  tfie 
Tioga  coal  mines  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  thus  ensuring  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  coal  in  exchange  for  gypsum 
and  salt. 

The  report  of  the  soperintendant 
oi  common  schools,  states  the  fol- 
lowing facts:  all  the  counties,  54  in 
number,  and  all  the  towns,  684, 
have,  (with  the  exception  of  %1 
towns]  presented  their  reports  for 
the  last  year,  that  there  are  in  this 
state  7382  common  schools:  that 
within  the  last  year  331  new  school 
districts  have  been  formed  and  or- 
ganized*, that  400,534  children  were 
instructed  for  the  space  of  eight 
months:  that  25,861  more  children 


were  educated  during  the  year  1893 
tlian  during  1823:  that  glBSSOSof 
Dublic  money  has  been  expended 
during  the  last  year,  for  the  hupport 
of  common  schools,  and  to  this  may 
1)0  added  more  than  £850,000  from 
the  funds  of  individuals,  making 
more  than  a  miUion  qf  dollar*. 

/Tew  Jersey.  Steel  of  the  best 
quality  is  now  manufactured  in  this 
state  from  domestic  iron. 

Hemp,  flax  and  tow  cloth  have 
also  been  manufactured  to  a  large 
amount.  At  Pa/er#on  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  have  been  invested 
in  e4jfices  and  machinery  for  this 
purpose. 

Pennsylvania.  Capt  David  Maf- 
j5t,  one  qf  the  port  wardens  of  Phi» 
ladelpbia,  having  lately  applied  to 
the  new  governor,  for  a  renewal  of 
his  commission,  made  the  following 
statement  of  his  public  services  in 
the  late  war  and  in  that  of  the  revo- 
lution. In  the  last  war  he  made  34 
captures — amount  of  tonnage  cap- 
tured, 7,375 — number  of  guns,  114 
-^number  of  men  515.  Part  of  the 
time  he  sailed  in  the  schooner  Atlas, 
of  13  guns  and  115  men,  and  the 
remainder  in  the  Battle-snake,  of 
17  gfuns  and  113  men.  In  the  first 
war  he  was  present  at  the  striking 
of  67  of  the  hostile  flags. 

The  new  governor  although  in- 
vited to  his  distinguished  station  by 
an  of>erwhelming  majority,  has  al- 
ready been  burned  in  effigy,  by^a 
portion  of  his  own  hege  adherents, 
on  account  of  some  appointments, 
which  were  not  to  their  taste.  Such 
proceedmgs  are  a  stain  upon  the 
commonwealth,  and  must  be  depre- 
cated by  every  friend  to  order,  be 
his  political  opinions  what  they  may. 
Of  the  reasons  by  which  the  gover- 
nor was  swayed,  this  rabble  must  be 
perfectly  ignorant;  but  they  surely 
ought  to  presume  that  they  were 
well  founded. 

Delaware.  The  legislature  has 
resolved  that  Csesar  A.  Rodney,  a 
citizen  of  this  state,  recently  ap- 
pointed minister  to  the  republic  of 
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Boenot  Ayret,  was  compelled,  by 
the  nideoess  of  Capt.  James  Biddle, 
th«  oommander  of  the  vessel  vrhich 
bad  been  provided  for  him,  to  leaT« 
the  ship  at  Rio  Janeiro,  190^  miles 
from  the  plaee  of  his  destination^ 
Tbey  reg^ard  it  as  **  a  solemn  duty 
irhich  they  otre  to  the  Union,"  to 
express  their  oonriction  that  .the 
eonduct  of  the  ^lant  commander 
is  **  an  insult  to  the  national  difrnity 
and  sorerei^ty."  Whereupon  they 
request  their  senators  and  represen- 
tatires  m  cong^ress  to  use  their  best  * 
•fibrts  lo  have  an  inquiry  instituted 
into  the  conduct  of  capt.  B.  Neither 
the  Union  nor  confess  seems  to 
have  paid  any  attention  to  these  tre- 
mendous denunciations*  and  the  in- 
censed '<  Deiawariam,*^  as  they  de- 
signate themselves,  in  this  novel  in- 
diisiment,  have  vented  their  indig- 
nation on  a  harmless  bag  of  straw, 
which  was  tarred  and  burned.  And 
so  the  affiiir  has  ended  in  smokel 

Jtaryland,  The  general  assem- 
bly recently  passed  a  resolution  in- 
structiog  the  senators  and  represen- 
tatives of  that  state  in  congress,  to 
use  their  influence  to  prevent  a  con- 
g^ressional  caucus  nomination  of 
president  and  vice  president.  Mr. 
£dward  Lloyd,  one  of  the  senators 
—a  gentleman  of  independent  chm- 
racter,  repelled  this  interference, 
with  proper  spirit  The  following 
is  the  concluding  paragraph  of  hn 
reply  to  the  governor:    v 

'  Permit  me  sir,  through  you,  to 
inform  the  legislature,  that,  as  a  re- 
presentative of  the  state,  I  shall 
cheerfully,  promptly^  and  honestly 
co-operate  with  them  in  the  dis 
chaige  of  our  public  and  legitimate 
functions;  that  to  the  will  of  the 
people  1  shall  always  yield  with  due 
submission:  but,  in  my  private  capa- 
city, 1  must  claim  the  exercise  of 
those  rights  which  are  secured  to 
me  by  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
my  country."  Mr.  Hay  ward,  one  of 
the  representatives  from  the  same 
state,  also  repelled  the  very  unwar- 
rantable privilege  assum^  in  this 


l^islation  without  jurisdictioa'.  In 
his  letter  to  the  governor,  he  says, 
"  I  have  determined'  to  give  to  the 
preamble  and  resolution  that  con- 
struction only,  by  which,  alone,  ac- 
cording to  the  conceptions  of  my 
understanding,  the  legislature  can 
be  jttstiSed  or  exc\ised  to  the  peof^, 
viz.  as  the  simple  expression  of  the 
opinions  and  feelings  of  certain  in- 
dividuals of  Maryland,  possessing, 
under  the  bill  of  righu,  the  consti- 
tutioif  and  the  laws  of  the  state,  no 
greatei  privileges  than  are  common 
to  me  and  to  every  other  <»ti£en, 
and  nothing  more."  This  letter  was 
laid  before  the  senate  by  the  gover- 
nor; and  the  senate  communicated 
it  to  the  assembly,  whose  proceed- 
ing on  the  subject  is.  a  curious  spe- 
cimen of  mock  dignity,  venting  it- 
self in  puerile  and  vulgar  declama- 
tion. 4  Tbey  declare,  in  their  an- 
swer to  the  senate,  that  if  Mr.  Hay- 
ward's  letter  **  had  been  transmitted 
to  them  directly  from  the  bands  of 
the  writer  of  it,  it  would  probably 
have  met  with  that  reception  from 
them,  and  have  found  tftot  place  in 
their  hall,  which,  however  high  the 
respect  they  might  entertain  for  Oie 
author  of  it,  tbey  could  not  but  deem 
due  to  its  intrinsic  merit  and  deli- 
cacy— a  place  under  their  tables!'^ 
Vtrgima,  The  petition  of  Ro- 
bert ]>outhey,  who  prayed  to  be 
exempted  from  the  penalties  of  the 
act  against  duelling,  has  been  re- 
jected by  the  legislature, ^y  a  large 
majority.  He  bad  sent  a  challenge 
to  a  gentleman  by  whom  he  had 
been  rudely  contradicted  at  the 
Bar;  but  no  duel  bad  actually  taken 
place. — A  hos^  company  at  Freder- 
icktown  lately  passed  resolutions 
denouncing  a  **  congressional  cau- 
cus as  an  unwarrantable  attempt  at 
dictation:"  upon  which  the  Jfalumml 
InUiHgenc9rzpi\j  remarks,—"  It  is 
fortunate  that  the  hose  of  our  friends 
at  Fredericktown  is  not  long  enough 
to  reach  us  at  Washington,  or  th^ 
might  throw  cold  water  on  the  con- 
gressional caucus." 
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Jforlh  CaroKna.  Gold  cootinnes 
to  be  found  in  this  state;  btit  in  too 
small  quantities,  it  would  seem,  to 
tempt  any  regular  scientific  inresti- 
gation. 

Kentucky.  The  mania  of  bank- 
ing has  been  carried  to  an  extent  in 
this  state,  which  has  produced  the 
most  serious  embarrassments.  The 
Occupying  Claimant  I.aio,  so  called, 
has  been  decided  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional  by  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States.  This  has  given  rise 
to  propositions  in  the  legislature,  of 
a  highly  inflammatory  and  repre- 
hensible description.  In  the  career 
of  folly,  the  governor  takes  the  lead. 
**  I  need  not  be  told,*' says  this  cham- 
pion of  ttaie  ri^tt  against  the  right$ 
of  moral  fumeity^ — **  that  the  gene* 
ral  government  is  authorised  to  use 
physical  force  to  put  down  insurrec- 
tion, and  enforce  the  execution  of 
its  laws.  I  know  it;  but  I  know  too, 
wiih  equal  certainty^  that  the  day 
when  the  government  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  resort  Uo  the  bayonet  to 
compel  a  state  to  subntit  to  its  laws, 
will  not  lon|^  precede  an  event  of  all 
others  most  to  be  deprecated." 

This  governor  seems  to  have  for* 
gotten  the  memorable  opposition  of 
the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  which 
marshalled  a  force  of  some  thousand 
men  to  protect  **  the  just  rights"  of 
this  state,  against  a  decision  of  the 
supreme  court.  If  it  has  escaped 
him,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remind 
him,  that  the  decision  in  that  case 
was  enforced  by  the  mere  sunmions 
of  an  ordinary  po$$e  anmtatus;  with- 
out any  intervention  from  the  so- 
vemment.  The  following  resoin- 
ticns  have  been  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature of  Ken  toe  ky: 

Resolved,  That  they  do  mod  so- 
lemnly protest  against  the  doctrines 
promulgated  in  that  decision,  [of  the 
supreme  court,]  as  ruinous,  in  their 
practical  effects,  to  the  good  people 
of  this  commonwealth,  and  subver- 
sive of  their  dearest  and  most  valu- 


able political  rights.— [Aipreed  to, 
55  votes  to  42.J 

That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  le- 
gislature, the  decision  of  the  court 
of  appeals  of  Kentucky,  in  the  cases 
Af  Blair  against  Williams,  and 
ijapsley  agaSut  Brashear,  are  erro- 
neous, and  the  laws  declared  there- 
in to  be  unconstitutional  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  present  general  as- 
sembly, constitutional  and  valid 
acts.— [AfifTced  to,  57  to  39] 

That  any  effort  which  the  Legis- 
latore  may  feel  it  a  duty  to  mi&e» 
for  the  contranenHon  of  the  erro- 
neous doctrine  of .  that  decision, 
ought  not  to  interfere  with,  or  ob- 
struct the  administration  of  justice 
according  to  the  existing  U^ws, 
which,  whether  they  were  or  were 
noi  expedient,  are  believed  to  be 
constitutional  and  valid;  and  which 
should,  when  it  shall  be  thought  ex- 
pedient to  do  so,  be  repealed  by  the 
legislature,  and  not  by  the  appellate 
court— [Agreed  to,  56  to  40.] 

It  would  save  a  vast  consumption 
of  time,  if  this  leg^slatore  ifoold, 
at  once,  procure  from  the  other 
states,  an  amendment  of  that  part 
of  the  constitution,  which  consti- 
tutes the  supreme  eomrU  the  supreme 
tribunal;  and  vest  in  the  states  the 
right  of  acting  without  appeal, 
whenever  they  are  reduced  to  the 
<*  degrading  alternative  of  submis- 
sion or  resistance."  We  can  see  no 
other  way  in  which  they  may  enact 
laws  with  impunity,  which  involve 
the  most  flagrant  violations  of  pri- 
vate right 

There  have  passed  the  Cumber- 
land Ford  during  the  past  year  from 
this  state  3091  horses  and  mules 
valued  at  #90  each,  amounting  to 
1^72,190;  44,798  hogs  at  |9,  4,330, 
122;  641  beefcattle  at  240,25,450; 
total,  £707,012..— It  is  estimated 
that  the  same  amount  of  stock  in 
value  has  left  the  state  by  other 
routes,  making  the  whole  export  df 
stock  alone,  1,414,024. 


{TobecfMUnued.) 
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BY  OUTER  OLDSCHOOU  ESQ. 


Vabioui;  that  the  mind 
Of  desultory  maiit  studious  of  change. 
And  pleased  with  norelty,  maj  be  indulged.— Cowrax. 


FOR  THB  rOBT  FOLIO. 

Letter$  from  the  IFert.— No.  XL 
THE  BACKWOODSMEN. 

It  18  bot  a  few  jean  since  the  immeDie  tract  of  coimtiT  watered  bf 
the  Ohio  and  Misasnppi,  began  to  attract  tiie  attention  or  our  countiy- 
men.  The  French  had  long  before  formed  settlement  on  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Wabash,  and  on  the  Northern  Lakes,  l^t  these  insulated 
situations  were  so  much  exposed  to  Indian  hostiliti>>  and  the  dispositions 
of  the  inhabitants  were  so  uncongenial  with  tli^  habits  of  our  people, 
that  they  were  risited  first  onlj  bj  a  few  entctq^rising  traders.  As  the 
•oontrf  became  better  Imown,  report  roolregoldenlj  of  its  fertility,  and 
a  casual  reference  to  the  muis  was  sumci^  to  show  the  great  commer- 
cial adrantages  to  be  derived  from  the  sumerous  and  Taluable  streams 
wluch  intersect  it  in  every  direction.  But  there  were  many  obstacles 
to  itssettionent  From  a  period  shortly  after  tbe  ReTohition  to  tiie 
time  ci  the  onbargo  in  1807  there  was  no  reason  to  induce  any  class 
of  citizens  in  theUnited  States  to  emigrate.  All  werefully  and  pro- 
fitably employed  at  home.  The  aai^;siBary  wars  which  ^read  deso*- 
lation  throughout  the  European  continent,  not  only  opened  markets  for 
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all  of  our  surplus  produce,  but  made  us  the  carriers  of  ot^r  nationSr 
Never  did  American  euterprise  shine  more  conspicuously  than  in  the 
improrement  of  these  advanteges.    The  art  of  ship-building  was  bron^t 
to  a  peifection  unknown  in  anj  other  country,  our  flag  floated  in  eveij 
part  of  the  world;  there  was  no  adventure  however  novel  or  hazard- 
ous which  our  merchants  did  not  attempt,  and  our  sailors  displayed  on 
every  occasion  the  skill  and  boldness  which  has  since  made  tiiem  con- 
spicuous in  the  annals  of  naval  warfare.     Happily  too,  those  enterprises 
were  generally  successful.     The  consequence  was,  that  every  man  en- 
gaged in  commercial  pursuits  found  sufficient  employment  for  his  capi- 
tal; while  the  labouring  classes  received  high  wages,  and  the  farmer  had 
always  a  ready  market  and  an  ample  price  for  his  produce.     The  flou- 
rishing state  of  commerce  and  agriculture  diffused  life  and  spirit  into 
every  rank  and  department  of  society.     There  was  scarcely  such  a 
thing  known  as  a  man  labouring  merely  to  support  h%s  famUy;  no  one 
was  satisfied  unless  he  was  erowing  rich,  and  lew  were  disappointed  ex- 
cept by  their  own  improvidence.     It  would  be  useless  to  point  out  the 
great  statesmen  and  lawyers  who  have  attained  their  present  emmence 
from  an  obscure  origin,  or  the  wealtiiy  merchants,  fanners,  and  me- 
chanics who  from  the  most  abject  poverty  have  risen  to  opulence.     Our 
country  is  full  of  such  examples;  and  they  stand  as  monuments  of  those 
happy  days  when  industiy  was  not  only  a  sure,  but  a  rapid,  guide  to 
w^th. 

Under  such  circumstances,  few  persons  were  disposed  to  emigrate  to 
a  new  country;  and  although  some  were  tempted  by  the  great  prospects 
of  gain  which  the  fertile  regions  in  the  West  were  said  to  offer,  many 
were  discouraged  by  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  its  reputed  im- 
healthiness,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Indian  tribes. 

To  Europeans  this  part  of  America  oSered  no  attractions.  It  was 
too  remote,  too  insulated,  too  barbarous,  and  too  entirely  uncongenial 
with  all  their  habits,  tastes,  and  feelings. 

The  first  settlers  of  this  country,  Sierefore,  were  men  whose  object 
was  not  g«in,  hot  who  af^eared  to  have  been  allured  by  the  very  diffi- 
culties which  discouraged  others.  They  were  hardy,  enterprising  men, 
fond  of  change  ^nd  familiar  with  fatigue;  who  seem  to  have  ^ooght 
wiA  Fitz  James 

••""•- **  If  a  path  be  dangerous  known, 

"  Tlie  danger's  self  is  hire  Jone." 

Ool.  Boon,  the  chief  id  «iete,  and  the  first  white  inhabitant  of  Ken- 
tucky died  lately.  His  name  deserves  to  be  recorded,  not  only  on  ac- 
coont  of  bis  ^untiess  courage  md  eccentric  habits,  but  because  his 
life  and  achievements  present  a  flowing  picture  of  the  suffidrings  of 
those  who  subdued  the  western  forest.  He  stands  forwaratoo,  at  a 
prominent  individual  of  a  class  pecuKvr  to  the  United  Statss.  The 
Aoierican  who  takes  a  retrospective  view  «f  the  early  history  of  his  coun- 
try, must  regard  wHh  adMiratieA  the  stirdy  tooodsmofi,  who,  as  tiie  pio- 
new  of  civiliiatio«)  first  laid  the  axe  to  die  tree,  and  made  smooth  the 
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road  for  others;  but  be  will  find  him  an  isolated  being,  professing  tastes 
and  habits  of  his  own,  and  toluntarilj  supporting  incredible  hardshipi 
peril,  and  privation,  without  the  usual  incentives  or  the  ordinary  rewards 
of  courage. 

In  the  jear  1769,  Daniel  Boon,  a  respectable  fanner  of  North  Caro- 
lina was  led  by  a  restless  migratory  spirit  into  the  forests  of  Kentucky| 
then  an  extensive  wilderness,  inhabited  by  numberless  savage  tribes,  and 
as  yet  unexplored  by  civilized  man.  Passing  the  Alleghany  Ridge, 
whose  hideous  precipices  alone  might  have  repelled  a  less  determined 
l>and, — guided  only  by  the  stars,  depending  on  game  for  subsistence, 
and  on  their  own  vigilance  and  prowess  for  protection,  Boon  with  five 
adventurous  companions,  plunged  inV>  the  bomdlesi  cantiguiiy  of  shade^ 
and  boldly  cut  the  tie  which  bound  them  to  society.  The  mariner,  when 
be  looks  abroad  upon  the  vast  interminable  waste,  may  feel  a  depress- 
ing, yet  awful  and  sublime  sense  of  danger  and  solitude;  but  he  has  the 
consolation  of  knowing  that  if  the  soutude  of  the  ocean  be  hopeless, 
its  dangers  are  few  and  easily  surmounted;  they  exist  rather  in  idea  than 
in  reah^.  Boon  and  his  companions  could  have  no  such  animating  re- 
flections. In  a  country  called  the  ^'  Bloody  Ground"  from  the  exter- 
BMnating  character  of  its  conflicts — among  savage  tribes  continually  at 
war  wiu  each  other,  and  agreeing  in  nothing  but  their  deadly  enmi^  to 
tiie  whites— cut  off  from  society — ^with  scanty  means  of  defence,  and 
BO  hope  of  retreat^-we  scarcely  know  whether  to  extol  the  courage,  or 
censure  the  rashness  of  this  gallant  little  party.  They  continued  in 
Kentucky  until  the  year  1 775,  leading  a  wanderine  life,  employed  chiefly 
in  exploring  the  country,  and  frequently  engaged  in  conflicts  with  the 
Indians,  ui  1775  Boon  erected  a  fort  at  a  Sail  Lick^  on  the  Een- 
taeky  River.wbere  the  town  of  Boonsborough  now  staaos,  which  was 
called  Fort  Boonsborough,  and  to  which  he  removed  his  family  in  the 
same  year:  ^^  My  wife  and  daughters,"  says  he,  in  his  Journal, '^  being 
the  fint  white  women  that  ever  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  KentucI^ 
River."  Here  he  was  joined  by  five  families  friom  North  Carolina, 
and  forty  men  from  Powell's  Yalley.  During  the  years  1775-6-7. 
Fort  Boonsborough  was  frequently  attacked  by  the  Indians,  and  several 
iKvere  engagements  took  place,  in  which  the  savages  were  always  re- 
pulsed. 

Boon's  settlement  began  now  to  exhibit  something  like  a  permanent 
residence  of  civilized  men.  The  forest  was  levelled  around  the  Fort^ 
fields  wera  enclosed  and  cultivated,  and  rustic  labours  were  mingled  with 
the  bosiness  of  war,  and  the  sports  of  the  chace.  Their  numbers  were 
DOW  8a£Bcient  in  general,  to  prevent  surprise,  and  in  case  of  danger  the 
fiwtress  ofiered  a  secure  retreat  Nevertheless  in  January  1778,  while 
Boon  was  engaged  with  a  party  of  27  men  in  making  salt  at  the  Bhe 
Lukj  they  were  surprised  and  taken  by  a  large  body  of  Indians,  who 
were  on  tbeir  way  to  attack  the  fort,  and  conveyed  Co  Chilicothe  on  the 
Little  Miami,  then  a  considerable  Indian  town.  In  the  month  of  March 
following.  Boon  was  carried,  with  ten  of  his  men  to  Detroit,  where  the 
ptr^  was  well  treated  by  the  British  Governor,  Hamilton^  as  indeed 
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they  had  hitherto  been  bj  the  Indians,  agreeably  to  a  stipulatioD  i 

at  the  time  of  their  capture.  The  gallant  bearing  of  Boon,  and  hb 
skill  in  banting,  had,  by  this  time,  endeared  him  to  the  Indians,  so  that 
although  the  British  officers  offered  a  hundred  pounds  sterling  for  him 
with  the  intention  of  setting  him  at  liberty,  they  would  not  sell  him;  nor 
would  they  allow  him  to  remain  a  prisoner  with  his  compamons  at  De- 
troit, but  took  him  back  with  them  to  Chilicothe.  ^'  Here,"  says  his 
Journal,  ^'  I  was  adopted  into  the  family  of  a  chief  as  a  son,  winch  is 
their  custom,  and  permitted  to  hunt  and  q>end  my  time  as  I  pleased.  In 
June^  followii^  they  took  me  to  Sciota  sdt  springs,  where  we  continued 
making  salt  £r  ten  days.  On  our  return  to  Old  Chilicotbe,  I  was 
alarmed  to  see  four  hundred  and  fifty  Indians,  the  choicest  of  their  war- 
riors, painted  and  armed  in  a  fearful  manner,  and  ready  as  I  found  to 
march  against  Boonsborough.  I  now  determined  to  make  my  escape 
the  first  opportunity;  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  On  the  16tb,  before 
sunrise,  I  got  off  in  the  most  secret  manner,  and  on  the  20th  arrired  at 
Boonsborough,  a  distance  of  160  miles,  travelling  which  I  had  but  one 
meal.  I  found  our  fort  in  a  bad  state;  all  hands  were  engaged  ear- 
nestly in  repairing  and  fortifying  it  in  the  best  manner  possible  for  the 
impending  blow  of  the  enemy,  whose  arrival  was  expected  daily.  Some 
time  previous  to  my  capture,  a  re-enforcement  of  forty-five  men  arrived 
from  North  Carolina,  and  Col.  Brown  with  one  hunted  men  from  Yir- 
ginia,  and  notwithstanding  we  had  lost  some  in  killed,  and  others  wound- 
ed, we  considered  ourselves  pretty  strong,  and  determined  to  brave  all 
dangers.  We  were  in  waiting  for  the  enemy,  when  we  got  informatiott 
that  they  had  postponed  their  march  two  weeks,  in  consequence  of  m 
escape  from  tiiem.  In  the  mean  time  we  had  several  skirmishes  wim 
small  parties  of  the  Indians.  On  the  8tb  of  August,  however,  the  fe- 
rocious Indian  army  arrived,  four  hundred  and  fo^  four  in  number,  un- 
der the  command  of  captain  Duquesne,  eleven  otiier  Frenchmen,  and 
some  of  their  own  chiefs,  and  marched  up  within  view  of  the  fort  with 
British  and  French  colours  flying.  They  halted  and  despatched  a  sum- 
mons to  me  in  his  Britannic  majesty's  name  to  surrender  the  fort.  To 
this  I  returned  for  answer  that  I  wanted  two  days  to  consider  on  it, 
which  was  granted." 

<^  It  was  now  a  critical  time  with  us.  We  were  a  small  number  in 
the  garrison, — a  powerful,  cruel,  and  savage  army  before  our  stockaded 
fort,  whose  appearance  proclaimed  inevitable  death,  and  even  this  was 
preferable  to  eaptivi^.  It  was  soon  unanimously  determined,  that  we 
would  maintain  our  garrison,  nor  yield  it  short  of  death.  We  imme- 
diately began  to  collect  what  of  our  horses  and  cattie  we  could  and  bring 
them  through  the  posterns  into  the  fort.  On  the  evening  of  the  9th., 
I  returned  answer,  that  we  were  determined  to  defend  our  fort  f^iile  a 
man  was  living.  '^  Now,"  said  I  to  their  commanding  officer,  who  stood 
attentively  hearing  my  sentiments,  ^^  we  laugh  at  all  your  formidable  pre- 
parations, but  thank  you  for  giving  us  notice  and  time  to  prepare;  your 
efforts  will  not  prevail*,  our  gates  shall  even  deny  you  admittance.'' 
Whether  this  answer  aStcted  their  courage  or  not,  I  cannot  tell,  but 
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contrarjr  to  our  expectations,  they  formed  a  scbeme  to  deceire  us,  de- 
claring it  was  tbeir  orders  from  Ck}Temor  Hamilton  to  take  us  captives; 
but  if  nine  of  us  would  come  out  and  treat  with  them,  thej  would  with- 
draw tbeir  forces,  and  return  home  peaceably.  The  sound  of  this  pro- 
position was  grateful  to  our  ears,  and  we  agreed  to  the  proposal." 

^^  We  held  the  treaty  within  sixty  jrards  of  the  garrison,  fearing  that 
treachery  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  manceurre;  the  articles  were  for- 
mally agreed  to  and  signed;  and  the  Indians  told  us  it  was  customary 
with  them  on  such  occasions  for  iwo  Indiom  to  shake  hands  with  every 
white  man  in  the  treaty,  as  an  evidence  of  entire  friendship;  we  agreed 
to  tiiis  also,  but  were  soon  convinced  they  were  determined  to  take  us 
prisoners.  They  immediately  grappled  with  us,  and  although  surround- 
ed by  hundreds  of  savages  we  extricated  ourselves  from  £em  and  got 
into  the  garrison  all  safe,  one  man  excepted,  who  was  wounded.  A  fu- 
rious attack  was  now  made  on  us  from  all  sides,  and  a  constant  heavy 
fire  continued  between  us  day  and  night  for  nine  days,  during  which  they 
attempted  to  undermine  our  fort— we  began  a  countermine  which  they 
discovered,  and,  in  consequence,  quitted  this  project.  They  now  began 
to  be  convinced  that  neither  thdr  stratagems  nor  superior  force  was 
Ifliely  to  overcome  us,  and  on  the  30th  of  August,  they  raised  the  siege 
and  departed." 

Tou  must  excuse  this  lone  extract,  which  I  think  highly  interesting 
from  the  evidence  it  affords  of  the  heroic  character  of  our  woodsmen. 
Boon  was  the  chief  of  these — ^the  very  prince  of  hunters.  If  many  of 
fbfb  heroes  of  Greece  and  Rome  derived  immortal  fame  from  a  sin- 
rie  act  of  heroism,  how  much  more  does  Boon  deserve  it  whose  whole 
fife  presents  a  series  of  adventures  of  the  same  character  as  those  which 
I  have  related.  Nor  did  be  suffer  and  conquer  alone.  His  wife  ac- 
companied him  to  the  wUdemess  and  shared  his  danger^.  During  his 
captivity,  under  a  belief  that  he  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  ferocity  of 
the  savage  foe,  she  returned  with  her  family  to  her  father's  house  in 
North  OaroHna,  braring  the  toil  and  perils  of  a  journey  through  a  wil- 
derness of  immeasurable  extent  and  gloom.  She  remained  there  until 
after  the  siege,  when  Boon  escorted  her  back  to  Boonsborougfa. 

Another  incident  which  occurred  here  is  not  only  deeply  interesting  io 
itself,  but  is  highly  illustrative  of  the  suffering  of  the  first  settlers.  A  mong 
the  adventurers  whom  Boon  described  as  having  re-enforced  his  little  co- 
lony, was  a  young  gentleman  named  Smitii,  who  had  been  a  major  in  die 
militia  of  Yirginia,  and  possessed  a  full  share  of  the  gallantry  and  noble 
^irit  of  his  native  state.  In  tJie  absence  of  Boon,  he  was  chosen  on 
account  of  his  military  rank  and  talents  to  command  the  rude  citadel 
which  contained  all  the  wealth  of  this  patriarchal  band, — dieir  wives, 
their  children,  and  their  herds.  It  held  also  an  object  particularly  dear 
to  tiiis  youn^  soldier — a  ladv,  the  dauriiter  of  one  of  the  settlers,  to 
wrhom  he  had  pledged  bis  affections.  It  came  to  pass,  upon  a  certain 
day,  when  the  siege  was  over,  tranquilli^  restored,  and  the  employments 
of  husbandry  resumed,  that  this  young  lady  with  a  female  companbn, 
strolled  out,  as  young  ladies  in  love  are  very  apt  to  do,  along  the  banks 
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of  the  Kentucky  river.  Having  rambled  about  for  some  time,  they 
espied  a  canoe  lyin^  at  tbe  sbore,  and  in  a  frolic  stepped  into  it  with  tl]« 
determination  of  visiting  a  neigUbour  on  the  opposite  bank.  It  seems 
that  they  were  not  so  well  skilled  in  navigation  as  the  Lady  cfthe  Lake^ 
who  '^  paddled  her  own  canoe"  very  dexterously— for  instead  of  gliding 
to  the  point  of  destination^  they  were  whirled  about  by  the  stream,  and 
at  length  thrown  on  a  sand  bar,  from  which  they  were  obliged  to  wade 
to  the  shore.  Full  of  the  mirth  excited  by  their  wild  adventure,  they 
hastily  arranged  their  dresses,  and  were  proceeding  to  climb  the  bank^ 
when  three  Indians,  rushing  from  a  neighbouring  covert,  seized  the  fair 
wanderers,  and  forced  them  away.  Their  savage  captors,  evincing  no 
sympathy  for  their  distress,  nor  allowing  them  time  for  rest  or  reflection^ 
hurried  them  along  during  the  whole  day  by  rugged  and  ihomy  paths. 
Their  shoes  were  worn  off  by  the  rocks,  their  clotiies  torn,  and  their 
feet  and  limbs  lacerated,  and  stained  with  blood.  To  heighten  their 
misery,  one  of  the  savages  Ibegan  to  make  love  to  Miss  ,  (die 

ftitenoed,  of  Major  S.)  and  while  goading  her  along  with  a  pointed 
stickj  promised  in  recompense  of  her  sufferings  to  make  her  hie  equaw. 
This  at  once  roused  all  the  energies  of  her  mind,  and  called  its  powers 
into  action.  In  the  hope  that  her  friends  would  soon  pursue  them,  she 
broke  the  twiss  as  she  passed  along,  and  delayed  the  party  as  much  as 
possible  by  tardy  and  blundering  steps. — But  why  dwell  on  the  heartless 
and  unmanly  cruelty  of  these  savages  ?<»The  day  and  Ihe  night  passed-^ 
and  another  day  of  agony  had  nearly  rolled  over  the  heads  of  these  aC> 
iBicted  females,  when  their  conductors  halted  to  cook  a  wild  repast  of 
bu&lo  meat 

The  ladies  were  soon  missed  from  the  earrison.  The  natural  cou- 
rage and  sagacity  of  Smith,  now  heightened  by  love,  save  him  the  winn 
of-  the  wind  and  the  fierceness  of  the  tiger.  The  light  traces  of  femile 
feet  led  him  to  the  place  of  embarkation,— the  canoe  was  traced  to  the 
opposite  shore, — ^the  deep  print  of  the  moccasin  in  the  sand  told  the 
rest — and  the  agonized  Smith  accompanied  by  a  few  of  his  best  woods- 
men pursued  ^^  ue  i^oil  encumbered  foe."  The  track  once  discovered, 
they  kept  it  with  that  unerring  sagacity  so  peculiar  to  our  hunters—- the 
bended  grass,  the  disentangled  briars,  and  the  compressed  shrtib,  af- 
fording tbe  only,  but  to  them  the  certain  indications,  of  the  route  of  the 
enemy.  When  they  had  sufficiently  ascertained  the  general  course  of 
the  retreat  of  the  Indians,  Smith  quitted  the  trace,  assuring  his  com- 
panions that  they  would  fall  in  with  them  at  the  pass  of  a  certain  stream 
ahead,  for  which  he  now  struck  a  direct  course — ^thus  gaining  on  the  foe, 
who  had  taken  the  most  difficult  paths.  Arrived  at  the  stream,  they 
traced  its  course  until  they  discovered  die  water  newly  thrown  upon  the 
rocks.  Smith  leaving  his  party,  now  crept  forward  upon  his  hands  and 
feet  until  he  discovered  one  of  the  savages  seated  by  a  fire,  and  with  a 
deliberate  aim  shot  him  through  the  heart  The  women  rudied  towards 
their  deliverer,  and  recognizing  Smith,  clung  to  him  in  the  transports  of 
newly  awakened  joy  and  gratitude— while  a  second  Indian  sprung  to- 
wards him  with  his  tomahawk.     Smith  disenga^ng  himself  from,  the 
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Hidies,  aimed  a  blow  at  his  antagonist  with  his  rifle^  which  the  tayage 
avoided  hy  springing  aside,  but  at  the  same  moment  the  latter  received 
a  mortal  wonad  from  anotiier  hand.  The  other,  and  only  remaining  In- 
dian fell  in  attempting  to  escape.  Smith,  with  his  interesting  charge  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  the  fort,  where  his  gallantrj,  no  doubt,  was  repaid 
bjr  the  sweetest  of  all  rewards. 

This  romantic  little  stoiy,  which  is  all  true,  I  hare  taken  from  the 
^^  Western  Review,"  published  at  Lexington;  but  in  abridging  it  I  have 
not  been  able  to  retain  the  beauties  which  embellished  the  original  reci- 
tal. From  the  initial  affixed  to  it  in  that  work,  I  presume  that  it  is 
from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman  v4io  has  enriched  the  literature  of  the  West 
with  much  curious  and  authentic  information  on  the  subject  of  In^^an 
antiquities. 

As  I  have  made  this  a  gossipping  letter,  I  will  relate  another  anec- 
dote— a  most  wonderful  one  indeed,  but  which  I  believe  has  never  ap- 
peared in  print.  I  have  collected  it  from  the  traditions  of  the  countiy, 
and  have  had  it  attested  hy  a  niMnber  of  livbg  and  credible  witnesses, 
who  were  acquainted  with  all  the  facts. 

M anj  years  ago,  two  men  named  Harpe  appeared  in  Kentucky  spread- 
ing death  and  terror  wherever  they  went  Littie  els^  was  known  of 
them,  but  that  they  passed  for  brothers,  and  came  from  the  borders  of 
Tii|^iiua  They  had  three  women  with  Hiem,  who  were  treated  as  their 
wives,  and  several  children,  with  whom  they  traversed  the  thinly  settled 
uurte  of  Yir^inia  into  Kentucky,  markii^  their  course  with  blood. 
Neither  avarice,  want,  nor  any  of  the  usual  inducements  to  the  commis- 
sion of  crime,  ^med  to  govern  their  condoet  A  savage  thirst  for 
blood — a  deefhTooted  enmity  against  human  nature,  could  alone  be  dis- 
eofered  in  their  actions.  They  murdered  every  defenceless  being  who 
fell  in  their  way,  without  distinction  of  age,  sex,  or  colour.  In  the  night 
they  stole  secretly  to  the  cabin,  slaughtered  its  inhabitants,  and  burned 
th^  dwelliaga— while  the  farmer  who  left  his  house  by  day,  returned  at 
aight  to  witness  the  dying  i^nies  of  his  wife  and  children,  and  the 
conflagration  of  his  possessions.  Plunder,  as  I  have  said,  was  not  their 
ofcject;  ikej  took  only  what  would  have  been  freely  eiven  to  them,  and  no 
more  than  what  was  necessary  to  suf^ly  the  immecuate  wants  of  nature; 
they  destroyed  without  having  suffered  injury,  and  without  the  prospect 
of  benefit  A  nenro  boy  riding  to  a  mill,  with  a  bag  of  com,  was 
seised  by  them,  and  his  brains  dashed  out  against  a  tree,  but  the  horse 
wUch  he  rode,  and  the  grain  that  he  carried,  were  left  unmolested.  It 
seems  incredible  that  sudi  atrocities  could  have  been  often  repeated  in 
a  covntiy  famed  for  the  hardihood  and  gallantry  of  its  people;  but  that  . 
part  of  Kentucky  which  was  the  scene  of  these  enormities,  was  then  al- 
most a  wilderness,  and  the  vigilance  of  tke  Harpes  for  a  time  ensured 
impunity.  Mounted  on  fine  horses  they  plunged  into  the  forest,  eluded 
pvrsnit  by  frequently  changing  their  course,  fund  appeared  unexpectedly 
to  perpetrate  new  horrors,  at  points  distant  from  those  where  they  were 
8iq>po8ed  to  lurk.  On  tiiese  occasions,  they  sometimes  left  their  wives 
and  chiUren  behind  them;  and  it  is  a  fact  honourable  to  the  community. 
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that  vengeance  for  these  bloodj  deeds,  was  not  wreaked  on  the  helplflaf, 
but  in  some  degree  guil^,  companions  of  the  perpetrators.    Justice^ 
however,  was  not  long  delayed.    A  man  named  Leiper,  in  revenge  for 
a  murder  committed  on  Mrs.  Stegal,  the  wife  of  a  neighbour,  pursued 
and  discovered  the  assassins.    The  Harpes  had  onlj  time  to  mount  their 
horses  and  flj  in  different  directions.  Accident  aided  the  pursuers.  One 
of  the  Harpes  was  a  large,  the  other  a  small  man;  the  firat  usually  rode 
a  strong  powerful  horse,  the  other  < a  fleet,  but  much  smaller  animu,  and 
in  the  hurry  of  the  flight  they  had  exchanged  horses.    The  chase  was 
long  and  hot;  the  smaller  Ha^e  escaped  by  the  superior  powers  of  his 
horse,  but  the  less  nervous  animal  who  bore  his  brother,  beins  overbur- 
tlij^ned,  began  to  fail  at  the  end  of  about  thirty  miles.     Still  the  n^s- 
creant  pressed  forward;  for  although  none  of  his  pursuers  were  near 
but  Leiper,  who  had  outridden  his  companions,  he  was  unwilling  to  risk 
a  4;ombat  with  a  man  as  strong,  and  peibaps  bolder  than  himself,  and 
who  was  animated  with  a  noble  ^irit  of  indignation  against  a  shocking 
and  unmanly  outrage.    At  length  in  leiq;nng  a  ravine,  Harpe's  horae 
sprained  a  limb,  and  Leiper,  as  the  phrase  is,  sa&er^  him,  (%.  e.  over- 
took him.)     Both  were  armed  witii  rifles,     iioiper  fired  and  wounded 
Harpe  through  tiie  body;  the  latter,  turning  in  his  saddle,  levelled  his 
piece,  n^ch  missed  fire,  and  he  daalied  it  to  the  ground,  swearing  that 
it  was  the  first  time  it  had  ever  failed  him.     He  then  drew  a  tomahawk, 
and  waited  the  approach  of  Leiper,  who,  nothing  daunted,  unsheathed 
his  long  hunting  kmfe  and  rushed  iq^on  his  dei^rate  foe,  grappled  with 
him,  df^ed  him  to  the  ground,  and  wrested  his  only  remaming  weapon 
from  his  grasp.    The  prostrate  wretoh,  exhausted  withthe  loss  of  blood, 
conquered,  but  unsubdued  in  spirit,  now  lay  passive  atxbe  feet  of  his  ad* 
versaiy.     Expecting  eveiy  moment  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  his  por- 
f  suers,  he  inquired  if  Stegal  was  of  the  party,  and  beine  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  he  exclaimed,  ^^  then  I  am  a  dead  man.'^    ^*  That  would 
make  no  difference,''  replied  Leiper,  cahnlv,  ^^  you  must  die  at  any 
rate, — I  do  not  wish  to  kill  vou  myself,  but  if  nobody  else  will  do  it,  I 
must."    He  then  questioned  him  as  to  the  motives  of  his  late  atrocities. 
The  murderer  attempted  not  to  palliate  or  deny  them,  and  confessed 
that  he  had  been  actoated  by  no  inducement  but  a  settled  hatred  of  his 
species,  whom  he  said  he  had  sworn  to  destroy  without  distinction,  for 
some  fancied  injury.   He  expressed  no  regret  for  any  of  his  bloody  deeds, 
except  that  which  he  confessed  he  had  committed  upon  one  of  iUa  own 
cfMAren,  ^^  It  cried,"  said  he,  ^^  and  I  killed  it, — I  had  always  told  die 
women,  I  would  have  no  crying  about  me!"    He  acknowledged  that  he 
had  amassed  large  sums  of  money,  and  described  the  place  of  conceal^ 
ment,  but  as  none  was  ever  discovered,  it  is  presumed  that  be  did  not 
declare  the  truth.     Leiper  had  fired  several  times  at  Harpe  during  the 
chase,  and  wounded  him;  and  when  the  latter  was  asked  why,  when  he 
found  Leiper  pursuing  him  alone,  he  did  not  dismount  and  lake  a  Uru^ 
from  behind  which  he  could  have  shot  him,  he  rq»lied,  tiiat  he  did  not 
suppose  tiiere  was  a  horse  in  the  country  eqvud  to  the  one  which  he  rode, 
and  that  he  was  confident  of  making  his.eacape.    He  thou^t,  also,  that 
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the  pamft  wfuM  be  lest  eeger  so  \xMg  ae  he  abstained  from  sbeddng 
the  Mood  of  anr  of  his  pursMea.  On  the  arrival  of  ti^  rest  of  the  partf 
tfa^  deigfctflhea  the  wretch;  who  died,  as  he  had  livedo  in  i^Moraeless 
fgtiL  His  head  was  severed  from  his  body,  and  placed  in  the  fork  of 
a  tree,  where  it  long  remained  a  reT<4tiDg  object  of  horror.  The  spot 
u  still  ealled  Harped  Head,  and  a  public  r<wd  which  passes  it  is  called 
the  Harpe's  Head  Road.  The  ehace  commenced  near  the  H^;hlaiid 
Lick  in  Union  (then  Henderson)  county,  and  ended  a  short  dutance 
from  Greenville  in  Muhlenbuigh  wmtf.  The  distance  between  these 
two  points  on  a  straight  line  is  from  ilurtf  to  forty  miles. 

The  oOer  Harpe  made  his  way  to  the  neighbourhood,  I  think,  of 
Natehes,  where  he  joined  a  band  of  robbers,  headed  by  a  man  named 
Miller,  whose  rillanies  were  so  notorious  that  a  reward  was  ofiered  for 
his  bead.  Harpe  took  an  opportunity,  when  the  rest  of  his  companions 
were  absent,  to  slay  Bfiller,  and  potting  his  bead  in  a  bag,  he  carried  it 
forward  and  claimed  the  reward.  The  claim  was  admitted,  the  head  of 
Miller  was  recognized, — but  so  also  was  the  face  of  Haipe,  who  was 
arrested  and  executed. 

In  collecting  oral  testimony  with  retard  to  circumstances  long  past,  a 
c(msiderd[>]e  variety  will  often  be  found  in  the  statements  of  ^hfiermit  per- 
sons, fii  this  case  I  have  found  none  except  as  to  the  fact  of  tiie  two 
Harpes  having  exchangee)  horses.  A  day  or  two  before  the  fatal  (fenoiie- 
mady  Hsftj  lun  murdered  a  gentleman  named  Love,  and  had  taken  his 
horse,  a  remarkably  fine  animal,  which  ^<  Bi|  Harpe"  undoubtedly  rode 
when  he  was  overtaken.  It  is  said  that  ^Littk  Harpe"  escaped  on 
foot,  and  not  on  his  brother's  horse. 

After  Harpe's  death  the  women  came  in,  and  claimed  protection. 
Two  of  them  were  tiie  wives  of  the  larger  Harpe,  the  o^er  one,  of  his 
hroAer.  The  latter  was  a  decent  female,  of  delicate  prepossessing  ^ 
pearaaee,  who  stated  diat  she  had  married  her  husband  widiout  a^ 
knowle^  of  his  real  character,  shortly  before  they  set  out  for  Oe 
vrest— t&t  die  was  so  much  shocked  at  the  first  murder  which  ^y  com- 
mitted that  Ae  attempted  to  escape  from  them,  but  was  prevented,  and 
that  she  had  since  made  similar  attempts.  She  immediately  wrote  ti 
her  father  in  Tirginia,  who  came  for  her  and  took  ber  home.  The 
other  women  were  in  no  way  remarkable.  They  afterwards  mamed  in 
MuhlenbuTj^  county: 

These  horrid  events  win  sound  like  fiction  to  your  ears,  wAen  told  as 
having  bsppened  in  any  part  of  the  Ifnited  States,  so  for^  are  they 
from  the  ^en^rosity  of  the  American  character,  the  ^VJ  security  of 
our  constitutions,  and  the  moral  habits  of  our  people.  But  it  is  to  Imb 
reciAected,  tiiat  diey  happened  twenty  years  ago,  in  frontier  settlements, 
fkr  distant  from  the  civiuxed  pans  of'^^our  countiy.  The  principal  scene 
of  Hair's  atrocities  and  oi  his  death,  was  in  that  part  of  Kentucky 
whidi  faes  soutl^  <^  (3reen  River,  a  vast  wOdemess,  then  known  by  tM 
general  name  of  the  Green  B^er  coimtrv,  and  containing  a  few  small  and 
nunly  scattered  settlements,  the  more  dense  population  of  ihe  state  i^- 
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ing  at  that  time  in  its  northem  and  eastern  sections.  The  Indians  still 
possessed  the  conntiy  to  the  south  and  west.  That  enormities  should 
sometimes  be  practised  at  these  distant  spots^  cannot  be  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise; the  only  wonder  is  that  they  were  so  few.  The  first  settlers 
w^e  a  hardy  and  an  honest  people,  but  they  were  too  few  in  number, 
and  too  widely  spread,  to  be  able  to  create  or  enforce  wholesome  ciril 
restraints.  Desperadoes  flying  from  justice,  or  seeking  a  secure  theatre 
for  the  perpetration  of  crime,  might  frequently  escape  discoyery,  and 
as  often  elude  or  openly  defy  the  arm  of  justice. 

This  is  a  rambling  letter;  but  as  my  object  is  merely  to  present  fads 
from  which  I  shall  deduce  some  speculations  hereafter,  on  tiie  character 
of  the  good  people  among  whom  I  have  been  sojourning,  you  must  ex- 
cuse me  if  I  neglect  order  for  usefulness. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  GARDEN  OF  PLANTS. 

{Continued  from  our  lati,) 

In  a  recent  number  we  presented  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Parisian 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  from  its  foundation  under  Louis  XHI., 
until  towards  the  termination  of  last  century.  The  taste  for  the  study 
of  this  branch  of  science  has  so  rapidly  increased  of  late  years,  that  we 
shall  deem  no  apology  necessary  for  a  somewhat  lengthy*  article,  con- 
taining a  farther  analysis  of  the  Tolumes  of  M.  Deleuze,  and  such  ob- 
servations as  we  may  deem  it  necessary  to  make  upon  them.  We  shall, 
In  the  first  place,  however,  with  a  view  to  exhibit  at  a  single  glance  the 
immensely  increased  extent  of  our  knowledge  of  nature  within  these  few 
years,  present  the  numerical  amount  of  species  in  each  of  the  great  di- 
visions of  the  animal  kingdom,  taken  at  three  different  periods  within 
the  memory  of  the  existing  generation.  We  do  not,  of  course,  pretend 
to  perfect  accuracy  in  such  a  calculation;  but  the  general  results  may  be 
jrelied  upon,  as  closely  approximating  to  the  truth. 

In  the  year  1766,  naturalists  seem  to  liave  been  well  acquainted  with 

onl>  about  ^0  s{>ecies  of  viviparous  animals,  among  which  were  included 

such  ht^  are  aquatic;  946  birds;  S92  amphibious  animals,  and  reptiles; 

insects,  and  1206  vermes  or  worms, 

lan  20  years  after  the  above  period,  Omelin  published 

»f  the  Syatema  AWtircE,  an  ill-digested  compilation,  it 

uvier  has  observed,  '^  necessaire  comme  la  seule  table 

ie  ce  qui  a  6t6  fait  jusques  vers  1790."    It  contains 

'7  quadrupeds,  and  other  mamraiferous  animals;  2686 

s  of  the  amphibious  class;  889  fishes;  10,896  iuwcts, 

In  thia  last  division,  it  may  be  observed>  that  both 

^*^^*A8  this  AmencanUm  has  found  its  way  to  England,  wo  hope  our  writea» 
mir^letly  relinquish  it  O.  O. 
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Xaiimaeiis  and  Omelb  ioeladed  ^  molhueoos  imd  testaceous  animals,  of 
which  later  writers  hare  formed  a  separate  class. 

It  18  not  so  easy  to  estimate  the  known  amoimt  of  the  animal  kingdom 
at  the  present  daj,  because  vast  additions  have  been  made  in  all  its  de- 
purtaients  since  the  publication  of  the  last  General  System  of  Zoology; 
of  these  additions  the  more  recent  are  as  yet  undescribed;  or  at  least 
unpublished;  others  form  the  subject  of  memoirs  and  monographs  in  the 
tnmsactions  of  numerous  learned  societies  throuehout  Europe;  or,  (re- 
fW9ore  doloremj)  have  contributed  to  increase  the  confused  labours  of  a 
few  unsettled  and  partial  systematists,  whose  works  are  already  useless, 
and  win  soon  be  forgotten.  The  following  statement,  however,  wiH 
probably  afford  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  amount  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, as  at  present  known.  Quadrupeds,  or  maramiferous  land  animals, 
above  500;  birds,  according  to  Temminck,  about  6000.  Reptiles, 
600;  fishes,  3000;  molluscous  animals  and  shells,  forming  poH  of  the 
vermes  of  the  precedinff  enumerations,  8000.  Insects,  about  25,000. 
Yermes  property  so  called,  zoophyticaJ  animals,  &c.,  forming  the  re* 
mainder  of  the  class  called  vermes  by  the  older  writers,  4000. 

The  precedmg  statements  show  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  zoologi- 
cal objects,  from  6137  q>ecies,  to  at  least  46,100  species,  widiin  little 
more  than  50  years.  There  can  be  no  stronger  or  more  conclusive 
proof  than  this,  of  tiie  rapid  progress,  and  succe^^ul  cultivation,  of  na- 
tural history  in  recent  times.  Now  this  great  increase  of  knowledge 
has  been  owing,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  liberal  establishment 
and  judicious  administration  of  public  fifuseums;  a  subject  which  brings 
oa  again  is  contact  vrith  our  friend  M.  Royer,  and  the  Garden  of  Plants. 

No  foreign  animals  had  for  some  years  been  added  to  the  menaeerie, 
and  if  we  except  the  Ikms  which  had  produced  young,  and  the  elegants 
from  Holland,  it  contained  few  that  mm  of  much  v2ue.  Several  were 
said  to  exist  in  London,  which  the  owner,  Mr.  Penbrock,  wished  to 
dispose  of,  and  in  July,  1800,  M.  Ohaptal,  tiien  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
sent  M.  Delannay  to  England  on  this  errand.  He  purchased  a  male 
and  female  tiger,  a  i^e  vxA  female  lynx,  a  mandrill,  a  leopard,  a  pan- 
ther, a  hyena,  and  a  number  of  birds.  For  these  he  paid  1 7,500  francs. 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  took  the  opportunity  of  presenting  to  the  Museum  se- 
veral curious  plants.  At  this  period  all  the  parts  of  the  establishment 
wore  conducted  with  equal  judgment  and  seal,  because  each  was  confided 
to  a  separate  chief,  and  its  progressive  movement  was  no  longer  re- 
tarded. 

Nevertheless,  in  October,  1800,  professors  had  reason  to  apprehend 
its  ruin,  from  a  measure  which  the  muiister  of  the  interior,  brother  of 
the  first  consul,  wished  to  extend  to  this,  in  common  vrith  other  public 
institutions,  viz.  That  of  appointing,  tinder  the  title  of  accountable  ad- 
ministrator, a  director-general,  or  intendant,  charged  with  tibe  general 
administration,  and  the  correspondence  with  the  govenup«nt,  thus  re« 
dueing  tiie  officers  of  the  Museum  to  the  simple  function  of  delivering 
leetnrea  and  preserving  the  collections. 

The  professors  wa&  the  strongest  representations  to  the  minister  on 
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this  subject;  tbej  proved  that  each  part  of  the  establishment  reqnifdl  a 
separate  director;  that  the  administration  was  essentiyijr linked  with  the 
instruction;  that  intendants  were  alwajs  inclined  to  favour  particidar 
branches;  and  that  tbej  coald  not  be  acquainted  witii  all  the  parts  of  so 
vast  a  whole;  that  all  those  intrusted  with  the  direction  of  the  (SardM, 
except  Ony  de  la  Brosse,  Dufaj,  and  Fagon,  who  were,  in  feet,  its 
founders,  had  neglected  it,  and  that  several  had  checked  its  progfMs; 
that  Buffbn,  the  only  person  who  had  sinee  taken  pride  in  the  institu- 
tion, and  employed  his  credit  for  its  advancement,  had  felt  the  neceanty 
,of  a  different  system ;  that  Ihuibenton  upon  principle  had  refused  the  title 
of  perpetual  cnrector,  offered  him  by  his  colleagues  through  respect  for 
his  age,  and  gratitude  for  his  services;  that  since  the  new  organiiatlon 
the  general  order  had  not  been  an  instant  troubled,  notwithstanding  the 
ricissitudes  of  politics,  and  the  public  misfortunes;  that  the  Museum  be« 
ing  immediately  dependant  on  the  minister,  it  was  sufficient  that  an  iiccomH 
sboiuld  be  rendered  by  the  annual  director,  and  that  no  extraordinary  ex- 
penditure should  be  made  without  permission ;  that  the  place  of  inteadant, 
given  at  first  to  some  person  distinguished  in  the  natural  sciences,  might 
at  length  be  bestowed  on  a  man  destitute  df-any  just  idea  of  thek  uliSity; 
that  the  funds  destined  for  the  Museum  might  be  converted  to  other  uses; 
that  the  professors  would  be  placed  in  a  state  of  subordination,  i^iich 
would  damp  their  seal,  andfparalyse  their  efforts;  and  that  some  amongst 
them^  who  held  eminent  posts  under  government,  could  no  longer  preseire 
their  cbiurs,  when  subjected  to  die  control  of  a  perpetual  chief.  Happily 
nothing  wu  determined  until  M.  Ohaptal  became  unnisfer  of  tiie  inte- 
rior, and  he  succeeded  in  persuading  tJie  first  consul  to  yidd  te  die  re- 
presentations of  die  professors. 

The  steiM^  progress,  and  harmonious  concurrence  of  all  pertt  of  die 
Museum,  demonstratn  the  utility  rf  die  present  form  of  administration; 
aftd  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  project  of  concentrating  an  authority  which 
has  no  connexion  with  politics,  will  not  again  be  brought  forwiod  under 
the  existing  govemm^it.  At  its  foundation  the  Garden  was  of  so  small 
an  extent,  t&t  a  single  person  snfficfod  for  its  aihninistration  and  in^rove- 
ment;  and  at  that  time,  though  botany,  anatomy,  and  chemistry  only  were 
taught,  wtdi  a  view  to  medicine,  it  vms  often  necessary  to  solicit  the 
&vour  of  the  court  Its  funds  am  now  fixed  by  the  hudget,  and  itisfor 
the  administrators  to  consider  how  they  may  be  the  most  usefully  em- 
ployed. £aoh  proposes  improvements  in  his  own  dqiartment,  and 
all  unite  to  justify  the  confidence  of  the  government,  and  to  ensure  the 
prosperity  o^  an^  establishment,  the  glory  of  which  is  their  common  pro- 
perty;  n  sneceeding  professor  may  present  a  scknce  under  a  diffident  form, 
nut  the  administrative  assen^y  is  constendy  animated  by  the  same  spirit: 
^  iti  progiess  is  more  or  less  rapid  accordinx  to  circumstanees;  hut  its  mo- 
tion is  neter  retrograde,  being  always  directed  towards  the  same  end. 
The  ministiyaf  M.  Chaptal  was  of  great  advantage  to  the  Mnseum. 

We  mast  here  speak,  of  an  enterprise  which  more  than  any  other  con- 
tributed to  spread  the  fame  of  the  establishment,  and  todifiustfthe  knoww 
Isdge  of  which  it  is  the  aonree,  via. .  die  pnfaiicstdon  of  the  iwn  nfi ,  fee  the 
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ri  6iee«tMm  of  wUch  a  tribote  atMNM  be  paid  to  tbe  jneiM 
Pawero^.  Wbea  tkb  ktmod  man  saw  tbe  MuemD  fixed  i^mni  a 
Me  Wm^  he  penaaded  hit  edleagues  to  unite  in  pubiWng  Anr  ob- 
semttes,  with  a  dtaign  prineqMdlj  to  make  known  the  riches  of  die 
coBeelisMt  The  proposal  being  adopted  bj  the  jMrofiBssor^ 
wned  on  pvUishuig  ten  sheets  efeiy  month^  widi  five  or  six  eograiiagSy 
caeentedbfdie  aUest  artists^  wider  tiie  insj^etion  of  H.  YanqMieadock. 
The  first  Toliunei  consistii^  of  six  nombcrs,  was  published  in  1802,  and 
Hm  mA  iflHDediatdjr  acquired  a  reptrtatien  which  it  has  constantlj  sus- 
tHBod.  To  Oe  twentieth  ToluM  it  bore  tiie  title  f^AmakcfAe  Mu- 
asMB,  and  has  sinee  beeneontinned  under  tiiat  of  JMemoirs:  it  aowfortis 
twea^sii  quarto  fohunes.  Cooununieations  from  foreign  and  other 
WatowMets,  not  eonneoted  with  the  MuaeUm,  aie  oecaaioiuJlj  achnitted. 
About  ^  period,  the  superb  collection  of  minerals,  formed  in  Puis 
bf  a  Cknaan  named  Weiss,  was  ofiered  for  sale,  and  purdiased  by  the 
wrenuDeat  In  araportuponitbythecouneilof  mines,  it  was  valued 
at  iaO,000  francs.  The  same  yew,  (180^)  M.  Geoffiroj  presented  to 
the  Galnnet  a  coHsetion  of  objeets  in  Natural  Histoiy,  formed  during  a 
bar  year's  residence  in  Egypt,  in  which  were  found  several  of  the  sacred 
awnab  preserved  for  ttousands  oi  years  in  the  tombs  of  Thebes  and 
Memphis.  It  was  on  Am  oceasiott  that  the  trae  Ibis  of  tiie  ancient 
Bnrwtians  was  aseartained.  Previous  to  the  researches  of  MM.  Cvrier 
aaa  Ssorignv^  Oe  Sen^  apeeioB,  or  TaiaUu  JUs,  was  fooked  Vfon  as 
the  sacred  wd.  It  is  not  even  found  in  ikprpt  The  sacred  Ibis  may 
ha  aean  in  the  fine  <miitholodca]  collection  oflhe  Ediid)^^ 

About  te  same  time  the  French  Cabwet  was  greatly  enriched  by  some 
vaqr  precious  geologieal  collections.  The  Emperor  Kapoleon  presented 
Ihaiirffoaia  &ies  obtained  firom  the  Coimt  Gaaola,  that  offered  him  by 
Ihecfty  of  Yerona,  and  that  of  Oorsican  rocks,  received  from  M.  Bar- 
rel, an  officer  of  the  island;  these  fill  one  of  the  largest  rooms  of  the 

Tim  anatomical  prepmations  were  continued  wiA  such  activity,  that  in 
I90t  one  hondped  and  one  quadrupeds,  five  hundred  bMs,  and  as  many 
rqptiles  and  fishes,  were  placed  ia  the  Cabinet.  The  male  elephant  from 
ttottand  having  died  the  precepting  year,  M.  Cuvier  undertook  itsdisaec- 
tion  aasii^  hf  has  pupito  in  aoology  and  anatomy,  and  by  the  painter 
Mafraahal.  Stase  that  period  two  odierelephatttB  have  died  in  the  Me- 
Dageiie,so  that  the  aaatony  of  that  animal  is  now  as  well  known  as  diat 
of  che  horse. 

In  the  year  1804,  the  Museum  iha  enriched  by^  the  most  considerable 
aeeessiOB  m  Zoology  and  Botany  that  it  had  ever  received.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  1800.  the  Institote  1^  proposed  to  the  first  Consul,  to  send 
two  vesselato  iastraiaBia,  for  the  purposes  of  discovery  in  geography 
said  tbt  ttfltnral  sciences.  The  project  vras  embraced,  and  twenty -three 
Mffsoas  were  named  hf  the  Instituto  and  the  Museum  to  accon^any  ^ 
Espeditmo.  The  iwo  Aips,  tbe  Geographer  and  ^Naturalis^  the  first 
coannaiMled  by  Captain  Bandin,  and  the  second  by  Captain  Hamelin, 
3aaed  from  Havre  on  ^  19th  of  October,  1800.    They  touched  at  the 
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Me  of  France,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  persons  etnhaflDed  witb 
scientific  views  reniained--recoanoitred  the  western  shore  of  New  Hoh* 
land)  repaired  to  Tinrar,  where  they  la^  six  weeks.  They  then  \ 
the  same  coast,  made  the  circuit  of  Yan  Dieraan's  Land,  and 
northwards  to  Port  Jackson,  laj  by  in  that  harbovr  for  fire 
thence  they  resumed  tiieir  coarse  to  Timor,  by  Bass'  Straits,  and  ra- 
turning  to  France,  entered  the  port  of  Lorient  on  the  2dtfa  <^  Biareb, 
1804. 

Of  the  fire  Zoologists  who  went  out  in  this  expedition,  tm  rciMkiedl 
in  the  Isle  of  France,  and  two,  Haug6  and  LeyiOain,  <lied  on  the  pa»- 
sage.  Peron,  the  only  surrivor,  attached  himself  intimately  to  LesoMr^ 
the  painter  of  Natural  History,  an  excellent  (Aserrer;  and  these  two  ibk 
defat^able  men  amassed  an  infinite  Tariety  of  subjects.  *^  £?ery  day,'' 
says  Cttvier  in  his  report  to  the  Institute,  ^^  affords  new  nroofs  of  iht 
value  of  this  collection,  consisting  of  more  than  one  hnnmred  thoMsam! 
specimens  of  animals  of  aU  classes.  It  has  alreacty  furnished  several  im- 
portant genera;  and  the  number  of  new  species,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  rrofessors  of  the  Museum,  exceeds  two  thousand  five  fanndred. 
Every  thinff  that  it  was  possible  to  preserve,  has  been  Inroagbt  borne, 
either  dried,  carefully  stuffed,  or  in  spnrits;  nor  has  the  meparation  of 
skeletons  been  neglected,  whenev^  it  was  practieable;  of  whidi  that  of 
the  crocodile  of  tte  Mohiccas  is  sufficient  proof.''  The  botanical  eoHec^ 
tion  was  not  less  important  It  is  wortby  of  remaik,  that  the  pfamts  of 
New  Holland,  from  Port  Jackson  to  the  Straits  of  £ntre  Casteanx,  do  not 
require  to  be  placed  in  bot^houses  like  those  of  tiie  tropics,  but  pass  the 
winter  in  the  open  air  in  the  southern  parts  ot  France,  and  mai^  of  them 
even  in  Paris.  Thus  the  metrosideros,  the  melaleuea,  and  the  leftoe- 
permum,  which  at  first  excited  so  much  admiratipn  by  the  beanty  of  their 
flowers,  have  been  introduced  into  the  French  gardens.  The  magnificent 
eucalyptus,  which  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  seven  or 
eight  in  diameter,  is  also  beginning  to  be  propagated  in  the  aontheni  de? 
partments.  The  season  at  which  they  bloom  requires  that  tiiey  sboold 
be  presenred  in  the  orangery,  but  their  habits  in  tiiis  respect  may  be 
changed  by  raising  them  from  the  seed. 

In  December  1805,  M.  Frederic  Cuvier,  brother  to  the  ProfiMSor, 
was  appointed  Keeper  of  the  Menagerie,  anda  set  of  rmdatioDs finmed^ 
in  consequence  of  which  the  animals  are  observed  in  all  me  circmnslaeoee 
of  their  habits,  gestation,  &c.  If  an  ammal  dies  which  is  not  in  the 
galleries  of  xoolosy  and  anatomy,  its  shin  i»  stuffed;  tiie  skeleton  is  pre- 
pared, and  the  solt  parts  are  preserved,  in  spirits;  thus  brides  die  ad- 
vantages of  studying  living  nature  from  the  menagerie,  the  cabinet  and 
collection  of  drawings  are  daily  enriched. 

While  occupied  in  making  certain  arrangements  in  the  cabinet,  M. 
Cuvier  discovered  that  the  greater  proportion  of  fossil  bones  have  ne 
specific  identic  mih  those  m  existing  animals;  and  wishii^  to  pursue  his 
researches,  he  neglected  no  opportuni^  of  asaembling  a  collection  of  re* 
mains.  Some  very  remarkable  ones  were  found  in  the  qqarries  of  Mont- 
martre;  others  were  sent  him  from  Germany  and  other  countnes.    la  % 
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•iries  of  nemeirs  m  Ae  Annab  of  the  Museom,  he  made  known  sereral 
gp0cics  of  quadrupeds  whieh  existed  bdbre  the  last  reFolution  that  changed 
the  surface  of  the  glohe,  far  more  ancient  than  those  found  amongst  the 
nommies  of  Egjpt,  and  dififering  from  those  that  now  inhabit  the  earth 
m  proportioB  to  the  remoteness  of  the  periods  at  which  thej  lived.  His 
investigations,  in  this  department,  form  an  era  in  the  history  of  modem 
aeienee,  and,  upon  the  whole,  may  be  regarded  as  amongst  the  most  signal 
productions  of  ihe  age.  M.  Cuvier  has  since  presented  bis  fossil  treasores 
to  the  Moseiim,  accepting  in  exchange  only  the  duplicates  of  books  on 
natural  history  in  the  Library.  This  collection,  with  that  of  fishes  from 
Mount  Bolca,  fills  one  of  the  saloons  of  the  cabinet 

The  botanical  department  was  also  greatly  increased  during  this  period. 
Many  botanists  enriched  it  with  the  plants  which  they  had  ^scorered  or 
described,  and  Mr.  Humboldt  in  particular,  presented  the  Herbarium  of 
Ida  trarels  in  the  Equinoxial  regions  of  America,  consisting  of  5600 
spades,  3000  of  which  were  new  to  the  Museum.  Besides  the  addi- 
tiont  of  1801,  ^ree  new  galleries  were  planned  in  1807,  by  prolonging 
tiiote  of  the  ftrst  and  second  floors.  These  important  works  being  ter- 
minated in  1810,  the  interior  arrangements  were  made  with  such  celerity, 
that  the  new  saloons,  as  they  at  present  stand,  were  occupied  in  1811. 
The  Boeessity  of  these  additions  to  the  buildings  must  be  obrious,  from 
the  enumeration  of  those  made  to  the  cabinet  Besides  the  collections 
already  mentioned,  the  Corsican  rocks  of  M.  Rampasse  were  purchased 
hf  the  Emperor  to  complete  the  series  of  M.  de  Barral.  In  1808,  M. 
CSeoftoy  brought  from  Lisbon  a  very  beautiful  collection  in  every  branch 
of  Batoal  lustory.  In  1 809,  the  minister  procured  the  samples  of  Norths 
American  wood,  collected  by  M.  Michaux,  author  of  a  valuable  history 
of  the  forest  trees  of  that  country;  and  also  a  herbarium,  containing  the 
•original  speeknens  for  the*  Flora  of  his  father,  who  died  in  Madagascar. 
In  18K),  twenty-four  animals  arrived  from  tiie  menagerie  of  the  King  of 
Hollaad^  animals  were  sent  from  Italy  and  Germany,  by  M.  Marcel  de 
fienrea)  and  presents  of  several  animals,  and  a  beautiful  herbarium  from 
Oayeone,  by  M.  Martin,  superinttndant  of  the  nurseries  in  that  colony. 

in  the  cmastrouayear  of  1813,  the  budget  of  the  Museum  was  re- 
daeed,  and  important  enterprises  were  deferred  till  better  times.  Even 
the  'expenses  of  tiie  menagerie  were  curtailed,  all  correspondence  with 
foreign  coootHee  was  iatevrepted,  and  the  number  of  students  was  di» 
wni&ed  by  the  calls  of  the  army.  In  1814,  when  the  allied  troops  en- 
tnvdParii,  abody  of  Prussians  was  about  to  take  up  its  quarters  in  the 
ftrdea;  th»  .moment  was  erilieal,  and  the  Proiesaors  had  no  means  of 
appigathin^  the^importmitaiithoyitiee;  the  commander  consented  to  wait 
two  hours,  and  this  interim  was  so  employed  as  to  relieve  them  from  all 
ftrtmr  appt^ebcmaieu.  A»  illustrious  son  of -science,  whose  name  does 
JwBOor  to  the  oevntry  which  gave  him  birth,  and  to  that  which  he  has 
eioaen  for  the  pubUcatioB  of  his  works,  obtained  from  the  Piussian  6e^ 
MalaaafegQard  to tiie  Mvseum,  and  an  exemption  firom  all  military  re- 
^aisitioiis;'afld  although  no  person  was  reteed  admittance,  it  sustained 
not  the  sUgfalest  injury.    The  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  and  the 
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Kiof  of  Pnisaia,  Tinted  It  to  admire  its  rielMS)  I 

of  objects  in  eidiinge,  and  Mrfono>tioB  rtfarding  the  beet  maf  lof  p»- 

moting  mmiiar  institatioiis  in  tiieir  omi  cbminions. 

In  1816,  when  Paris  was  condemiied  a  second  thne  to  receive  thtvieit 
of  tiiose  militaiTstra^ers,  r^uming  with  more  hostile  iitealiona,  tbaie 
was  reason  to  Mar,  that  die  Cabinet  would  be  em(itied  of  a  g^eat  port  ef 
its  contents;  and  that  the  Masevm  of  Natond  Historj,  Uko  that  of  the 
fine  arts,  wonld  be  obliged  to  restore  most  of  the  ol^ts  obtebed  hf 
contribution  from  conquered  countries.  In  fact,  the  magnifioent  Cahinst 
of  the  Stadtholder  was  redaimed;  and  M.  Brugmann  was  sent  to  Paris^ 
to  receire  and  transport  it.  This  mission  caused  the  liveliest  solitifnde 
to  the  administrators  of  tibe  Museum.  Bj  the  restoration  of  &oae  ob- 
jects die  series  would  haye  been  interrupted,  and  the  coUectioD  left  ii- 
complete.  M.  Brugmann  was  too  enbgbtened  a  man  net  to  peroeiie 
that  diej  would  no  longer  possess  the  same  yalue  wb«i  detached;  mi 
that  in  the  galleries  of  Paris  ther  would  be  more  useful  eren  to  meiga 
natumJists.  But  he  was  obliged  to  eiecute  the  orders  of  his  Sof«reigB» 
and  could  onlj  obserre  the  utmost  delicaejin  his  proceedings;  Usiea  t» 
anjr  plan  of  conciliation,  and  plead  the  cause  of  science  in  deftsii&gdmt 
of  die  Museum.  In  this  dflemma  4e  Pro&ssers  addressed  themeslfes 
to  M.  de  Chmrn,  Minister  Plmiipotenliarj  of  Holland,  who  alone  ooiN 
suspend  M.  Brucnann's  operations,  and  obtain  a  revocation  of  Ua  er- 
den.  The  a^ihcation  succeeded  to  their  wish;  it  was  amed  AmI  an 
e<|uivalent  should  be  Aimisbed  from  the  dnplioates  of  the  fbsoom;  and 
due  new  collection,  consisting  of  a  series  of  18,000  speeimea^  wM|  in 
the  opinion  of  M.  Brugmann  nknself,  more  precipe  tbiai  die  Cshiaet  ef 
«e  Staddiolder. 

The  Enmeror  of  Austria  bdiaved  himsdf  like  a  gendemaain  caning 
M.  Bosse,  bis  gardener  at  Schmnbran,  la  transport  to  Patiasnoh  planis 
as  were  wanting  in  the  King's  Garden;  he  also  preaanftad  to^  the  Mnsenm 
two  beautifal  collections;  one  of  fimgiy  modeOed  i$  wai,  widi  the  f(reei- 
est  accuracy  of  form  and  colour;  mA  the  odm  of  intestinal  aMsnl^ 
formed  bfM.Bremser.  Sevwal  wrs«|^  atones  of  price  were  retncMd 
to  Coleridge's  friend,  <<  thai  good  old  man  die  Pope;"  and  oi^iMta  of 
natural  hiiSoiy,  and  books  belonging  to  individaalsy  which  had  been  eaaft 
to  the  Museum  in  the  time  of  the  emigratiop,  and  which  were  eenai'* 
as  a  dqposit,  were  restored  with  the  permission  of  the  govttnaient. 

For  two  years  after  the  peace^  a  rednotiei  took  pheein  tkft  i 
grants,  from  900,000  franes  to  976,000;  but  soon  aftar,rmntt0tt.vM 
placed  on  their  former  footing;  and  sineA  the  ndiMniilralien  eC  M^ 
lAin^,eitraordinaf7  funds  have  been  gvslited  far  building,  th^  Mwmin- 
nagerie,  ssid  other  operations. 
^nhndobtsMedpermiasi 
6reignc4 
and  SBehaox,  had  procnnd  eonsiderahle  arer  sainna  to  ^  :^«fdea  aifk 


I  perauasion  trom  toe  Jung  to 
foreioi  cenatiies;  and  die  tra»ete  of  Oominiifson»  SonnevtiL  DoaAsfL 


Cabinet    Smce  the  newemmiaalienydie  tiaa  t1>editfcinS|  < 

bjr  Captain  Bmidin,  had  doiMed  the  oeBccdomi.    AtdboflestonliaiiAa 

government  conttnued  the  same  advantages,  andoiteedlntvillesatobe 
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sent  into  regiond  little  known,  to  examine  their  natural  productions. 
Considerable  remittances  have  already  been  made  from  Calcutta  and 
Sumatra,  hr  MM.  Diart  and  Duvaocel ;  from  Pondicherry  and  Chander* 
nagor,  by  M.  Leschenault;  from  Brazil,  by  M.  St.  Hilaire;  and  from 
North  America,  by  M.  Milbert  M.  Ldande,  who  Tinted  the  Cape,  and 
penetrated  to  a  con8idend>le  distance  into  the  country,  has  lately  brought 
tmck  die  most  numerous  xoolc^ical  collection  since  that  of  P^on.  Many 
■other  trav^ers,  without  any  special  mission,  hare  also  proved  their  zeid 
for  science,  by  transmitting  numerous  and  faluable  collections,  both  in 
zoology  and  botany. 

These  fortunate  circumstances  have  hitherto  happened  at  indeterminate 

Eiriods;  but  a  measure  lately  adopted  by  the  government,  ensures,  for  the 
ture,  their  regular  annua]  recurrence.  According  to  a  plan  siid)mitted 
to  the  King  by  M.  de  Cazes,  a  yearly  sum  of  20,000  francs  has  been 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  travelling  pupils  of  the  Museum,  to  be 
appdnted  by  the  professors.  During  tiie  fu*st  year  they  are  to  prepare 
themselves  under  the  direction  of  the  professors;  and  are  then  to  be  sent 
to  such  odier  countries  as  promise  the  most  id»undant  hiurvest  of  disco* 
veries  in  natural  historv.  They  are  required  to  keep  up  a  constant  cor- 
reqsondence  with  the  Museum;  and  to  transrort  the  natural  productions 
of  kurope  to  other  quarters  of  the  ^obe.  Unfortunately,  tiie  first  use 
of  this  munificence  has  been  productive  only  of  regret.  Of  the  four 
travellers  commissioned  in  18^,  two  fell  victims  to  t^ir  zeal,  on  arriving 
at  the  place  of  destination.  M.  Ck>defroy,  from  whose  extensive  know- 
ledge important  services  were  expected,  perished  in  a  firay  with  the  m^ 
tives  on  landing  at  Manilla;  and  M.  Ilavet,  a  young  man  distinguished 
by  sound  erudition  and  noMeneas  of  character,  died  of  fatigue  at  Mada- 
gpttcar.  He  had  studied  the  language  of  tliat  island,  and  was  recommend- 
ed to  one  of  the  kings,  whose  two  tons  were  residing  in  Paris  for  their 
education.  It  was  expected  tbat  he  would  have  made  Known  tiie  produc- 
tions of  a  country,  the  interior  parts  of  which  have  never  been  explored' 
by  any  naturalist 

{To  be  continued,) 


nU>M  THB  NEW  nDINBOBOH  REVIEW. 

IVovefa  tn  variout  cowilrtes  of  Ewrope^  May  and  Jlfrica,  By  Ed- 
ward Daniel  Clarke,  LL.  D.  Part  the  Third — Scandmaria: 
Section  the  Second:  T.  Cadell,  London,  1833.    Pp.  555.    4to. 

^  No  traveller  of  modem  times  has  obtained  more  merited  celebrity  than 
Dr.  Clarke,  whether  we  consider  the  variety  and  extent  of  his  jour- 
nies,— the  patience,  hardihood,  and  spirit  of  adventure  he  has  always  dis- 
played,-—or  the  great  stores  of  knowledge,  scientific,  literary,  and  classi- 
cal, with  which  hd  has  adorned  his  researches.  To  these  eminent  quali- 
fications. Dr.  Clarke  joins  a  sound  and  discriminating  judgment,— he  is 
neither  prolix,  nor  is  be  too  meagre  and  abstract  in  his  statements.  He 
APRIL,  1824.—N0.  264.  36 
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tells  us  briefly  what  we  chiefly  want  to  know.  There  is  in  his  works 
ample  supply  both  of  instruction  and  amusement;  and  if  the  scientific 
details  do  not  suit  eTery  reader,  his  views  of  national  character,  and  of 
other  topics  connected  with  i^e  state  of  the  country,  will  be  found 
highly  aiid  generally  interesting.  His  sketches  of  local  manners,  and  of 
the  domestic  life  and  habitudes  of  the  people  among  whom  he  travelled, 
are  peculiarly  amusing,  and  present,  without  any  attempt  at  colouring* 
an  agreeable  and  lively  picture.  In  place  of  elaborate  and  highly  finisbea 
descriptions,  he  rather  ^ves  us  the  plain  facts  which  form  the  ground- 
work of  such  descriptions;  and  shows  his  judgment  and  good  taste'  in 
the  skill  with  which  these  facts  are  selected  and  thrown  together.  It 
may  be  observed,  that  a  traveller  who  visits  the  different  countries  c^ 
£urope,  requires  very  different  qualifications  for  his  task  from  a  mere 
exploring  adventurer,  who  has  to  make  his  way  through  unknown  oeuo- 
tries,  or  barbarous  nations,  and  who  requires  no  doubt  amazing  fortitude 
^uid  energy  of  mind, — the  ces  triplex  circa  pectus;  but  if  we  eipect  a 
knowledge  of  natural  history,  and  the  elements  of  science,  this  Im  his 
chief  qudification.  The  traveller,  on  the  other  hand,' who  visits  polished 
communities,  must  be  deeply  versed  in  all  the  various  branches  of  taste 
and  science  which  grace  these  regions  of  cifilized  life.  If  be  visits 
those  countries  which  have  flourished  in  the  ancient  world— which  have 
been  the  renowned  scenes  of  past  history,  or  the  seats  of  ancient  ee- 
niu#  and  taste,  how  can  he  satisfactorily  report  as  to  these  intereatmg 
topics,  without  having  previously  studied  them?  We  can  always  dia- 
tinguish  tiie  hesitating  and  feeble  remarks  of  ignorance  and  inexpe- 
rience from  those  of  a  thorough  proficient;  and  a  traveller,  in  malong 
the  tour  of  modem  Europe,  unless  he  has  previously  acquired  the  ne* 
oessary  knowledge,  must  either  pass  unnoticed  many  interesting  sub- 
jects, or  he  must  betray  his  ignorance  at  every  step.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  case  with  Dr.  Clarke.  He  displays  his  knowledge  on  ahnoat 
every  sulject  on  which  he  touches.  If  he  descends  into  the  depths  of 
those  ancient  mines  which  are  to  be  found  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  we 
have  a  report  both  scientific  and  amusing,  of  all  the  wonders  of  these 
subterranean  regions; — if  he  visits  cabinets  of  minerals,  collections  of 
pictures,  or  other  curiosities,  his  remarks  evmce  both  his  taste  and  his 
science.  His  brief  sketches  of  the  merits  of  the  different  paintings 
which  he  met  with  are  peculiarly  neat  and  striking;  and,  on  the  whdie, 
his  works,  we  apprehend,  will  be  found  replete  with  good  sense,  and  so- 
lid information.  There  is  nothing  flippant  in  his  sme, — nothing  of  the 
high  flown  or  sentimental  cast.  He  makes  no  ill-judged  attempts  to 
shine;  his  aim  is  always  to  tell  his  reader  all  that  he  has  seen  or  heard, 
in  the  easiest  and  simplest  manner  possible. 

Dr.  Clarke,  died  in  March  18^,  to  the  deep  regret  of  his  numerous 
friends,  who  felt  and  i^preciated  all  his  excellent  qualities,  both  moral 
and  intellectual.  He  had  prepared  for  the  press  twelve  chapters  of  the 
present  work;  and  ,had  left  materials  fw  the  remainder  in  such  a  state, 
that  his  friends  had  no  difficulty  in  bringing  it  to  a  conclusion.  It  consists 
^  the  conclusion  of  his  travels  in  Norway,  whence  he  passed  into  Swe- 
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4eni  and  crossing  the  Golf  of  Bothnia,  hj  the  Aland  Ides,  he  proceeded 
into  Russia  to  Petersbui^. 

The  volome  commences  with  a  very  pleasing  description  of  Chris- 
tiana, and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants.  He  particularlj  dwells  on 
the  amiable  character  of  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Anker,  who  were 
settled  in  Christiana  as  merchants,  and  who  were  not  more  distinguished 
by  t^eir  vast  wealth,  than  bj  the  liberality  with  which  they  used  it. 
Dr.  Clarke  was  present  at  several  splendid  entertainments,  given  botii 
by  the  governor  and  Mr.  Anker,  as  well  as  by  other  merchants.  A  rout 
and  supper  by  the  governor  displayed  a  brilliant  assemblage  of  the  most 
Ibeautiful  women,  in  elegant  and  fashionable  dresses,  exhwiting  all  the 
latest  modes  of  London.  There  was  nothing  foreign  or  disagreeable  in 
the  appearance  of  the  company,  except  the  disgusting  practice,  of  smoking 
in  the  presence  of  ladies,  and  spitting  without  ceremony  on  the  car* 
pet  JQr.  Clarke  also  remarked  the  coarse  practice  of  marking  the 
points  of  the  game  with  chalk  upon  the  tables,  which  are  not  covered 
with  doth,  and  which  thus  give  to  their  drawing-rooms,  in  the  eyes  of 
an  Englishman,  the  appearance  of  some  low  ale-house.  Dr.  Clarke 
was  entertained  at  dinner  at  the  house  of  a  merchant,  and  the  enter- 
tainment was  most  splendid,  consisting  of  every  delicacy  not  only  of  the 
country,  but  ^at  could  be  collected  from  eveij  quarter  of  Europe.  All 
Borts  it  choice  wines,  such  as  Champagne,  Hock,  Hermitage,  Cape, 
Tent^  Sack,  Sherry,  Madeira,  &e.  were  served  up  in  goblets,  in  the 
greatest  profusion;  and  after  dinner.  Port  wine,  twenty- three  years  old, 
and  of  excellent  flavour,  was  circulated  alon^  with  Burgundy  and  Claret 
There  was,  besides,  every  species  of  cosdy  liquor  and  confectionary;  and 
though  last,  not  least,  the  most  cheerful  conviviality,  and  the  liveliest 
conversation  was  maintained  to  a  late  hour,  without  either  dispute  or  in- 
tesication.  A  favourite  beverage,  called  Bishop,  consisting  of  Burgun- 
dy and  Claret,  mixed  with  sugar,  spices,  and  Seville  oranges,  was  served 
in  copious  bowls  of  rich  porcelain.  Another  dinner,  to  which  they 
wtrt  mvited  by  Mr.  Peter  Anker,  was  still  more  magnificent.  The 
soile  of  apartmdnts  was  quite  princely,  and  they  were  fitted  iq[>  in  the 
nost  elegant  style.  The  grand  saloon  contained  some  very  fine  original 
pictures,  which  Mr.  Anker  had  collected  in  the  course  of  his  traveli 
through  Italy.  As  a  foreigner.  Dr.  Clarke  was  taken  through  the  kitcheOi 
where  the  dinner  was  preparing  in  large  airy  apartments,  and  where 
every  thing  displayed  the  most  perfect  a^ention  to  nicety  and  cleanli- 
ness.  They  saw  also  the  green-houses,  where  there  were  pines,  apples, 
melons,  and  peaches,  and  extensive  cellars  and  structures  for  preserving 
meats  and  vegetables  through  the  winter. 

It  is  in  Norway  a  necessary  point  of  domestic  economy,  to  lay  up 
kar^  stores  of  every  thing  required  for  family  use.  as  many  essential 
articles  eanaot  be  procur^  in  the  country.  Mr.  Anker  assured  Dr. 
Clarke,  that  he  was  ohHged  to  send  all  the  linen  of  his  family  to  Lon- 
don to  be  washed.  There  is  no  market  no  shops,  to  which  the  ridi 
can  resort  for  the  immediate  supnly  of  t£eir  wants.  Thev  must  im- 
port and  collect  into  large  stores,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  whatever 
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they  may  ba?e  occasion  for,  from  the  floor  of  which  they  make  their 
bread,  to  the  beef,  the  pork,  the  poultry,  and  all  the  stores  necessary 
for  a  whole  yearns  coosomption,  Autunn  is  the  time  in  which  stores  of 
pro?isions  are  laid  up.  This  is  the  season  when  cattle  are  slaughtered 
for  the  supply  of  the  whole  winter;  and  it  is  astonishing  what  a  number 
of  cattle  are  killed  upon  this  occasion.  To  superintend  all  these  pre- 
parations^ is,  in  great  houses,  a  work  of  peculiar  exertion  for  the  mistress 
of  the  family,  whose  life  is  said  to  be  one  of  eontiaual  dmdgeiy.  Li 
all  countries  like  Norway,  imperfectly  adranced,  without  capitd  or 
manufactures,  tiiis  must  in  some  degree  be  the  case.  In  more  ad?anced 
communities,  all  these  domestic  furnishings  are  prepared  out  of  doors, 
and  ere  purchased  when  they  are  wanted.  But  where  this  eaaj.  mode 
of  supplying  domestic  wants  does  not  exist,  and  where  the  business  must 
be  done  at  home,  a  heavy  task  necessarily  falls  on  the  mistress  of  the 
&mily,  who  is  little  else  than  a  domestic  slave. 

There  is  not  in  Norway  one  bookseller's  shop.  There  are  book- 
binders who  sell  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  and  Almanacks.  But  it  is  vain 
to  look  for  any  other  publication.  The  chief  articles  in  the  shops  are 
grocery,  Manchester  goods,  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  wares  of  the 
cheapest  and  worst  kind,  woollen  drs^ry,  bucldes,  buttons^  hron  ware^ 
and  such  common  articles  of  this  nature  as  may  be  found  m  the  shops 
of  tiie  poorest  villages  in  England.  In  a  country  so  backward,  capital 
is  scarce,  and  it  can  be  amply  employed  with  laige  profits:  Hence,  amid 
the  general  poverty  of  the  countiy,  the  riches  of  particular  merchants, 
where  capital  returns  them  a  Iai|;e  and  steady  mcome.  Norway  im- 
porta  annually  about  300,000  quarters  of  com.  Her  principal  exporta 
are  deals  andiron. 

Christiana  is  full  of  beggars,  who  make  their  way  into  everr  place; 
into  the  inns;  and  even  into  Uie  bed-rooms  of  strangers.  They  are 
clamorous  for  money,  and  if  they  are  not  supplied,  they  carry  off  what- 
ever they  can  lay  their  hands  on. 

From  Christiana  Dr.  Clarke  took  a  journey  to  visit  the  cddiratad 
silver  mines  of  Eongsberg,  situate  in  a  mountain  near  that  town.  This 
mine  is  known  to  possess  native  silver  in  immense  masses.  One  of 
these,  the  first  that  was  discovered,  is  preserved  in  the  Boyal  Musuem 
in  Copenhagen.  It  measures  nearly  six  feet  in  length,  and  in  one  part 
about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  Similar  masses  were  discovered  in 
1630,  1719,  and  1727,  which  severally  weighed  from  250  to  S80,  and 
300  pounds  each.  Thus  this  mine  is  one  of  the  most  seductive  and 
dangerous  species  of  lotteries,  because  the  miners  may  tiurow  away  the 
labour  of  months,  and  perhaps  of  years,  in  toiHng  through  die  barren 
interstices  of  the  mine,  and  in  one  moment  may  meet  witt  a  lump  of 
'silver  to  reward  their  labour,  to  clear  off  all  arrears  and  embarras^- 
menta,  and  thus  to  tempt  them  on  to  another,  and  perhaps  less  fortu- 
nate speculation.  About  130,000  dollars  are  annually  coined  fiross 
these  mines;  2300  mmers'  are  employed  at  about  one  shilling  per  da^r, 
and  are  besides  supplied  with  rye  at  a  fixed  price.  But  Dr.  Clarire  cal- 
culates, that  about  14,000  families  depend  either  directiy  or  indirectly 
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oa  these  mines  for  tbdr  sopport.  Thej  belong  to  govermnenty  and  are 
managed  on  its  account;  and  they  are  consequently  the  prej  of  ereij 
sort  of  peculation.  A  number  of  o£Gcers,  under  the  various  titles  of 
assessors  apd  intendants,  are  maintained  with  large  salaries  and  little 
work.  The  profits  are  ^us  swallowed  up,  and  the  Danish  government 
loses  heavily,  as  is  the  case  with  every  government  which  engages  in 
commercial  adventures,  hj  those  productive  mines.  Dr.  Clarke  bed- 
sides observed,  that  there  was  no  care  displayed  in  guarding  the  pre* 
cious  ore;  it  was  allowed  to  lie  open  every  where  to  peculation,  and  a 
great  deal  of  it  was  no  doubt  stolen  or  embezzled.  It  was  easy  to  ob- 
serve, in  short,  the  total  want  of  that  economy  and  vigilance  which  pre- 
sides over,  ami  guards  from  spoliation,  a  private  trust.  The  Danish 
government,  it  is  supposed,  would  give  over  working  this  mine,  were  it 
not  for  the  number  of  families  dependent  on  it  for  support.  Were  they 
to  farm  i^  however  to  some  enterprising  capitalists,  there  is  little  doubt 
but  they  would  contrive  to  extract  the  silver  from  it  with  a  profit.  Re- 
turning to  Christiana,  Dr.  Clarke  visited  the  alum  works  near  the  town, 
of  which  he  gives  an  account  equally  curious  and  scientific. 

Dr.  Clarke  set  out  from  Christians^on  the  30th  October,  over  wretch- 
ed roads,  and  proceeded  across  the  frontier  into  Sweden,  the  roads  and 
inns  improving  as  he  approached  the  barrier  which  divides  the  two  coun^ 
tries,  a^  the  prospects  being  occasionally  grand  and  striking.  In  some 
parts  the  country  was  sunk  in  irremediable  barrenness;  and  to  add  to 
tiie  general  wretchedness,  a  dearth  prevailed,  owing  to  which  the  poor 
inhamtants  had  been  reduced  to  feed  on  fir  and  sorrel  bread.  He  passed 
through  tiie  towns  of  Carlstad  and  Philipstad,  which  are  supported  chiefly 
by  mines,  and  in  the  course  of  his  journey  he  visited  the  iron  mines  of 
Persberg,  of  which  he  gives  the  following  animated  description:— 

**  Th^  author's  visit  to  these  mines  was  made  after  he  bad  personally  in- 
ipeeted  many  of  the  principal  works  of  the  same  nature  in  other  countries, 
and  especially  in  bis  own.  For  the  last  ten  jrears  of  his  life,  he  had  been 
much  m  the  habit  of  seeins  similar  works:  it  is  not  therefore  owing  to  any 
surprise  at  the,  novelty  of  the  scene  before  him,  that  he  has  now  to  mention 
the  astonishment  he  felt  when  he  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  neat 
Persberg  mines;  but  he  is  fully  prepared  to  say  of  it,  and  with  truth,  Siere 
is  nothing  like  it  in  all  that  he  nas  beheld  elsewhere.  For  grandeur  of  effect, 
filling  the  mind  of  the  spectator  with  a  degree  of  wonder  which  amounts  to 
awe,  there  is  no  place  where  human  labour  is  exhibited  under  circumstances 
more  tremendously  striking.  As  we  drew  near  to  the  wide  and  open  abyss, 
a  vast  and  sudden  prospect  of  yawning  caverns,  and  of  prodigious  machinery, 
prepared  us  for  the  descent 

**  We  approached  the  edge  of  the  dreadful  gulf  whence  the  ore  is  raised, 
and  ventured  to  look  down,  standinf^  upon  the  verge  of  a  sort  of  platform,  con- 
ttmetedover  itin  such  a  manner  as  to  command  a  view  into  the  great  opening 
at  iSur  as  the  eye  could  penetrate  amidst  its  gloomy  depths;  for,  to  the  sight, 
it  is  bottomless.  Immense  buckets,  suspended  by  rattling  chains,  were  pass- 
faig  up  and  down;  and  we  could  perceive  ladders  scaling  all  the  inward  pre- 
dpioes;  upon  which  the  work-people,  reduced  by  their  distance  to  pigmies  in 
siae,  were  ascending  and  descending.  Far  below  the  utmost  of  these  figured, 
a  deep  and  g^ing  ^ilf>  the  mouth  of  the  lowermost  pits  was,  by  its  darkness, 
rendered  impervious  to  the  view.  From  the  spot  where  we  stood  down  to  the 
place  where  the  buckets  are  filled,  the  distance  might  be  about  seventy-five 
fathoms;  and  %»  soon  as  any  of  these  buckets  emerged  from  the  gloomy  cavity 
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we  hare  mentioned,  or  until  they  entered  into  it  in  their  deeeent,  iSbvj  wen 
visible;  but  below  this  point  they  were  hid  in  darkness.  The  clanking  of  the 
chains,  the  groaning  of  the  pumps,  the  hallooing  of  the  miners,  the  creaking 
of  the  blocks  and  wheels,  the  trampling  of  horses,  the  beating  of  the  hammers, 
and  the  loud  and  frequent  subterraneous  thunder  from  the  blasting  of  the  rocks 
by  gunpowder,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  scene  of  excavation  and  uproar,  pro- 
duced an  effect  which  no  stranger  can  behold  unmoved.** 

Dr.  Clarke  descended  into  this  abyss,  by  means  of  ladders,  not  by 
any  means  the  most  secure.  Being  adapted  to  all  the  curvatures  <^  the 
precipices,  the  person  descending  was  in  some  places  obliged  in  a  man- 
ner to  hang;  the  staves  of  the  ladders  vrere  alternate  bars  of  wood  and 
iron,  the  wood  in  some  parts  broken  or  rotten,  and  being  covered  with 
thick  ice,  or  mad,  which  rendered  the  hands  so  benumbed,  that  ttey 
could  scarcely  depend  on  their  holding  fast — ^Dr.  Clarke  adds: 

**  Then  to  complete  our  apprehensions,  as  we  mentioned  tills  to  the  minws, 
they  said,  *  Have  a  care !  it  was  just  so  talking  about  the  staves*  that  one  of 
our  women  feU  about  four  years  ago,  «s  she  was  descending  to  her  work.' 
<  Fell!'  said  our  Swedish  interpreter  rather  simply,  *  and  pra^  what  became  of 
her?'  *  Became  of  her!'  continued  the  foremost  of  our  guides,  disennging 
one  of  his  hands  from  the  ladder  and  slapping  it  forcibly  against  his  thigh,  as 
if  to  illustrate  the  manner  of  the  catastrophe,  *  she  became  (pankaka)  a  pan- 
cake.'" 

It  has  generally  been  supposed,  and  in  many  mines  it  is  found  by  ex- 
perience, that  the  heat  increases  in  proportion  to  the  descent  But  in 
this  mine  they  found  every  where  luge  masses  of  ice  covering  tbe  sides 
of  the  precipices;  and  ice  is  raised  in  buckets  with  the  ore  of  the  miiie. 
In  the  lower  chambers,  it  is  in  some  places  fifteen  fathoms  thiek,  and  no 
change  of  temperature  above  its  present  increase.  Having  at  leoffth  reteb- 
ed  the  bottom  of  the  mine,  after  much  fatigue,  and  with  no  small  slMve  if 
apprehension,  they  v^re  hurried  along  by  conductors,  who  took  each  an 
arm  of  them,  through  ice  and  darkness  into  a  vaulted  level^  in  tl^  way 
to  the  principal  chamber  of  the  mine.  Their  farther  progress  is  thus  d^ 
scribed  by  Dr.  Clarke. 

**The  noise  of  countless  hammers,  all  in  vehement  action,  increased  as  we 
crept  along  this  level,  until  at  length,  subduing  every  other  sound,  we.couJd 
no  longer  hear  each  other  speak,  notwithstanding  our  utmost  efforts.  At  this 
moment  we  were  ushered  into  a  prodigious  cavern,  whence  the  sounds  pr(^• 
ceeded;  and  here,  amidst  falling  waters,  tumbling  rocks,  steam,  ice»  and  gun- 
powder, about  fif^  miners  were  in  the  very  heieht  of  their  employment  The 
magnitude  of  the  cavern,  over  all  parts  of  which  their  labours  were  going  on» 
was  alone  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  iron-ore  is  not  denostted  in  veins  but  in 
beds.  Above,  below,  on  every  side,  and  in  every  nook  or  this  fearful  dungeon* 
glimmering  tapers  disclosed  me  grim  and  anxious  countenances  of  the  mmars. 
They  were  now  driving  bolts  of  iron  into  the  rocks,  to  bore  cavities  tot  the 
gunpowder,  for  blasting. 

A  tremendous  blast  being  on  the  point  of  its  explosion,  they  were 
obliged  to  retreat,  and  scarcely  had  they  reached  the  ladders,  when 
they  heard  the  report  like  thunder,  reverberated  from  the  rocks  all  over 
the  mine,  and  seeming  to  shake  the  earth  itself  vrith  its  terrible  ribra- 
tions.  Dr.  Clarke  describes  some  horrible  fiffores  of  women  who  work 
in  these  mines;  but  his  descripdon  is  not  in  the  best  taste,  and  AoQgh 
it  is  no  doubt  true,  yet  it  is  extremely  disgusting. 
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Hariiq;  examined  these  mines,  Dr.  Clarke  proceeded  on  bis  jonmej 
tiiroii^  a  conntrj  abounding  in  all  parts  witb^  iron  mines,  and  replete  in 
DMDj  places  witii  ricb  and  romantic  scenery,  interspersed  throuefaout 
wiA  the  most  beautifbl  lakes,  wbicb  tend  at  once  to  adorn  and  to  mver- 
mfy  the  prospect.  He  arrired,  witb  little  to  distinguish  his  joumej,  at 
tbe  town  of  Fahlun,  noted  for  its  ancient  and  celebrated  copper  mines. 
The  town,  with  all  its  buildings,  machineiy,  and  other  works  belonging 
to  its  ancient  mine,  appeared  amid  ynst  columns  of  smoke,  and  fumes  of 
sulphur.  The  houses  appeared  like  so  manj  tarred  boxes  in  the  midst 
of  a  Mack  and  barren  soil,  while  thej  passed  under  the  enormous  moring 
levers  which  were  employed  in  working  the  pnmpd. 

At  Fahhin  Ihej  were  most  bospitab^  receired  hj  Mr.  6ahn,  the  as- 
neasor  of  the  mine,  and  well  known  to  men  of  science,  who  gare  them 
CTerj  aid  and  ereiy  encouragement  to  explore  the  utmost  depths  of  this 
enormous  mine,  and  e?en  sent  his  son  along  with  them.  The  time 
when  the  mine  of  Fahlun  was  begun  to  be  wrought  is  lost  in  obscurity. 
It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  excavations  ever  made  bj  art 
and  industry  into  the  earth.  It  is  an  enormous  crater,  shaped  like  a  su- 
gar loaf,  with  its  point  downwards.  Owing  to  the  pillars  left  for  its 
support,  and  which  consisted  of  valuable  ore,  being  left  too  weak  to  sus*- 
tain  the  superincumbent  pressure,  the  whole  fell  in,  in  the  year  1666, 
and  gaye  rise  to  the  open  crater  which  is  now  seen.  At  the  bottom  of 
tiie  crater,  which  is  forty  fethoms  from  the  surface,  various  openings 
lead  to  the  ditbrent  levels  and  places  of  farther  descent  into  the  mine. 
The  descent  is  by  stairs  formed  by  railing  bars  of  wood  across  inclined 
phmea,  which  slope  downwards.  Dr.  Clarke  descended  to  the  depth  of 
170  fathoms,  where  he  found  the  heat  veiy  oppressive,  and  the  miners, 
with  tiie  excq>tion  of  their  drawers  and  shoes,  naked  at  their  work. 
The  cause  of  this  high  temperature,  as  the  depth  increases,  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  explained.  In  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  at  the  depth 
of  300  fathoms,  the  heat  is  found  to  be  very  oppressive,  and  the  men 
worii  naked;  and  in  the  celebrated  silver  mines  of  Yalenciana  in  Mexico, 
Humboldt  mentions  that  the  heat  is  veiy  mat.  A  great  conflagration, 
which  had  broken  out  three  months  before  Dr.  Cktrke  arrived,  rages 
within  the  Fahlun  mine,  which  was  set  on  fire  in  consequence  of  some 
men  who  were  attempting  so  steal  a  quantity  of  iron  being  disturbed, 
and  in  their  hurry  leaving  their  torches  burning,  by  which  the  timber 
wmics  were  set  on  fire,  auod  tbecoknbustion  communicating  to  the  pyrites, 
has  eontinned  ever  since  in  spite  of  every  effort  made  to  extinguish  it. 
Singular  however  as  it  may  appear.  Dr.  Clarke  was  assured  by  Dr. 
6a]^,  that  if  they  could  succeed  in  keeping  the  conflagration  within 
bounds,  it  would  be  a  source  of  profit,  from  the  quantity  of  green  vitriol 
which  might  be  collected  from  the  roasted  pyrites.  To  prevent  the 
combustion  which  threatens  with  destruction  those  ancient  and  valuable 
works,  they  had  constructed  walls  in  difierent  parts,  in  which  were  dou- 
ble doors,  to  prevent  the  fire  from  receiving  aliment  from  the  air.  By 
iipening  these  doors.  Dr.  Clarke  had  a  transient  view  of  the  dreadful 
conflagration^  but  so  powerful  were  the  fames  of  sulphur  that  be  found 
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it  impossible  to  remain  maoy  seconds  widiin  the  apertures;  the  moment 
anj  air  was  admitted^  and  the  TS^urs  therebj  partially  diq;>er8ed,  whole 
beds  of  pyritous  matter  appeared  in  a  state  of  iffoitioni  the  fiie  itsdf 
becoming  visible.  The  torches,  howerer,  were  almost  instantlj  extin- 
guished bj  the  salphurious  yapour,  which  would  have  extinguished  life  in 
the  same  manner;  and  it  was  only  by  holding  a  piece  of  cloth  before  the 
mouth  and  nostrils  that  Dr.  Clarke  could  venture  beyond  the  second 
door.  A  miner  advancing  rather  rashly  towards  the  ignited  matter^  fell 
dead. 

The  Fahlun  mine  is  divided  into  ISOO  actions,  or  shares,  and  various 
regulations,  which  are  extremely  complicated,  are  enforced  for  ensuring 
a  speedy  and  equitable  division  of  the  profits  among  the  proprietors, 
one-fourth  of  whom  are  dispersed  over  the  kingdom,  and  some  of  them 
reside  in  America.  When  the  ore  is  raised  from  the  mine,  it  is  divided 
into  twelve  portions,  four  of  which  are  set  aside  for  defraying  tiie  ex- 
penses of  the  mine,  and  the  remaining  eight  portions  are  diviml  among 
the  proprietors.  The  1200  shares  are  subdivided  into  sevent|^-five  lots, 
each  lot  containing  sixteen  shares,  and  each  share  thus  recerving  one- 
half  of  the  eight  portions  of  the  ore  to  be  divided.  The  ore  is  tl^  put 
up  to  auction,  at  which  only  certain  men,  named  Bergsmen,  or  miners, 
are  allowed  to  bid.  These  persons  do  not  amount,  to  above  sixty,  and  they 
must  be  qualified  for  their  office  by  passing  through  an  examination,  and  also 
by  the  possession  of  landed  property.  The  ore  beine  thus  converted  into 
money,  according  to  certain  rules,  calculated  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole, 
the  division  of  profit  immediately  takes  place.  The  shares  had  fallen  off 
in  value;  the  neat  annual  profit  not  exceeding,  when  Dr.  Clarke  visited 
the  mine,  above  sixty  nx  dollars,  or  121.  The  mine  of  Fahlun  produces 
besides  copper,  silver  and  gold;  and  also  vitriol,  for  the  manufactnre  of 
which  there  is  an  immense  apparatus,  visible  over  all  the  environs  of  the 
town.  Fahlun  is  a  dirty  place,  and  except  in  the  art  of  mining,  two  cen- 
turies behind  the  rest  of  Europe  in  refinement  There  is  ataUe  d'hdte 
at  which  Dr.  Clarke  dined  but  once;  when  the  soup  was  full  of  hairs, 
and  the  smell  of  the  meat  so  offensive  that  they,  were  driven  from  the  ta- 
ble. The  atmosphere  of  the  town  is  so  impregnated  with  sulphureous 
fumes  and  exhalations,  as  to  be  intolerable  to  a  stranger.  Every  Ihinf 
here  is  copper;  the  inhabitants  may  be  said  to  be  eating,  drinking,  and 
breathing  copper,  and  from  an  experiment  by  assessor  Crahn,  it  was  found 
that  the  wood  of  the  houses  which  was  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  be- 
came so  impregnated  with  copper  as  to  be  worth  woridng  in  the  course 
of  thirty  years. 

From  Fahlun  Dr.  Clarke  proceeded  to  Upsala,  through  a  country  in 
many  parts  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  He  visited  in  his  way,  the 
silver  mines  of  Salberg,  into  which  he  descended.  Upsala  is  chiefly 
famous  for  its  university,  into  the  state  of  which  Dr.  Clarke  was  anxious 
to  inquire;  and  he  gives  a  most  miserable  account  of  the  state  oS  litera- 
ture and  science  in  this  part  of  Sweden.  He  went  on  his  first  arrival  to 
hear  one  of  the  Professors  lecturing  on  botany,  and  he  commends  much 
of  the  animation  and  interest  which  his  manner  displayed,  affording  a 
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Host  remxAMt  contrast  to  the  stupiditr  and  inattentioa  ot  the  wretched 
an^ory  he  had  around  him^  which  Dr.  tlzxke  thas  describes : — 

*'  But  what  was  our  surprise,  to  find  the  Professor  with  only  half-ardozen 
sloTenly  boys  standing  around  him  as  his  audience, — the  eldest  of  whom 
could  not  be  mo^e  than  fourteen  ^ears  of  age,— whose  whole  interest  in  the 
lecture  seemed  to  consist  in  watching  for  the  moment  when  a  palm  branch 
was  oast  among  thein  by  the  Professor,  for  which  they  scrambled;  being 
eager  to  cut  these  branches  with  their  knives,  for  the  purpose  of  making  them 
sexre  as  walking  staves.  After  the  lecture  was  over,  the  boys  scampered  off 
with  their  palm  sticks,  and  the  Professor  kindly  admitted  us  to  see  his  ccUiinet 
ofTarieties.'' 

After  visiting  this  cabinet,  and  the  botanic  garden,  they  went  to  hear 
one  of  the  professors  lecturing  on  chemistry.  He  had  about  thirty 
hearers,  some  of  whom  were  taking  notes;  but  tiiey  were  mostly  care* 
less,  and  seemed  to  be  sitting  rather  as  a  matter  of  form  than  for  in- 
struction. Their  slovenly  cfress  and  manner  gave  them,  in  the  eyes  of 
Dr.  Clarke,  the  s^pearance  of  so  many  labouring  artificers,  so  that 
ttey  might  ha?e  been  mistaken  for  a  company  of  workmen  in  a  tnanu- 
&ctory.  I'he  manners  and  habits,  too,  of  these  students.  Dr.  Cli^e 
represents  as  coarse  and  profligate.  There  are  low  drinking  houses,  or 
cellars,  where  they  assemble  at  twelre  o'clock.  There  they  ^nd  the 
isy,  and  remain  often  till  past  midnight  drinking  some  coarse  beyeraee 
of  Swedish  manufacture,  under  the  name  of  wine  or  brandy,  of  the 
worst  quality.  These  rerels  frequently  end  in  brawls,  where  the  parties 
come  to  blows,  more  especially  when  their  disputes  are  of  a  political 
nature.  There  seems  to  be  no  discipline  or  authority  orer  the  yonne 
men;  and  Dr.  Clarke  justly  observes^  that  in  the  total  laxity  of  all 
wholesome  restraint  among  a  set  of  untamed  youths  let  loose  from  their 
parents,  we  may  easily  imagine  what  disorders  must  ensue.  Our  travel- 
lers  visited  one  of  these  drinking  cellars,  and  the  following  description 
which  he  gives  of  it  presents  a  finished  picture  of  low  debauchery. 

'**  We  visited  one  of  these  cellars,  and  found  about  twenty  of  the  students 
enveloped  by  thick  fumes  of  tobacco  smoke;~some  of  whom  were  sleeping 
upon  cnidrs,  and  others  lolling  upon  a  bench.  Our  friend,  who  introduoea 
us,  announced  that  we. were  from  the  university  of  Cambridge.  Upon  which 
the  greater  part  did  us  the  honour  to  rise,  forming  a  circle  round  us,  and  ask- 
ing several  questions  relative  to  our  journey,  and  motives  forvisitlns  Sweden. 
These  we  were  preparing  to  answer,  when  a  votary  of  Bacchus,  giving  us  a 
hearty  slap  between  our  shoulders,  reminded  us,  that,  as  strangers,  we  ous^t 
to  drink  upon  our  coming  among  them.  Some  glasses  being  presented,  fllled 
with  bad  Malaga  wine,  we  Immediately  drank— ^  To  the  prosperi^r  of  the  uni- 
versi^  of  Upsala.'  A  young  Amerikan  student,  who  was  one  of  die  company 
present,  did  not  seem  to  relish  the  sort  of  welcome  they  were  din»osedto 

five  us;  and  at  the  same  time  being  eager  to  make  known  the  principles  ha 
ad  imbibed,  he  said  we  might  have  swsllowed  the  Malaga  without  a  oeremo- 
nious  toast;  and  then,  he  added,— *  The  students  of  Upsafa,  brought  up  in  tiio 
school  of  Liberty,  are  not  constrained,  as  in  England,  to  interrunt  their  libar- 
tions  with  the  palaver  of  a  toast*  To  this  we  made  answer,  that  we  were 
thankful  for  the  information,  as  it  would  enable  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  that 
freedom  from  restraint  which  be  boasted,  to  resign  our  glasses,  having  no 
o(her  use  for  them  tiian  to  testify  cur  wishes  for  the  success  of  a  universi^so 
celebrated  as  that  of  Upsala.  However,  hating  set  the  example,  the  haurtgr 
Swedes  were  not  deftdent  in  courtesy  towards  the  strangers;  but  all  fillihg 
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hxnp^n,  drank,  with  loud  cheen,  *  Prmpnitj  to  Hm  unk^nitT  of  Otm* 
bridge' 

^  The  hoat  of  one  of  these  celian »**  continues  our  author,  <  ii  almost  equal 
to  that  of  a  rapour-bath.  Sometimes  they  all  sallT  forth;  and  wo  betide  the 
unpopular  Proiessor  who  may  happen  to  be  in  their  way,  when  the  conyiyes 
quit  meir  sudatories!  They  naye  two  different  watch-words;  one  of  which 
controls  or  animates  their  furjr  upon  these  occasions.  If  tiie  Professor  be  a 
fayourite,  the  cry  of  'Yivat!'  is  heard,  and  he  is  suffered  to  prooeed  without 
moleatation;  but,  if  other i¥ise,  a  shout  of  <Pereat!'  is  the  signal  for  attack, 
when  the  Professor  ei^er  makes  his  escape  as  rapidly  as  he  can,  or  is  yery 
roughly  l^andled." 

The  professors  in  this  uniyersify  display  an  industry  in  their  sereral 
departments^  and  a  zeal  for  science,  which  well  merits  a  better  field  for 
its  di^laj.  The  unireraity  library  also  contains  50,000  yolume^ 
among  which  are  many  very  old  editions  of  the  classics,  and  some  yery 
rare  uid  cmiotts  manuscripts,  one  in  particular  fi;reatly  celebrate^,  the 
Codex  Jirgenteu$  of  the  four  Gospels,  a  finely  illuminated  manuscript 
of  silver.  It  contains  also  seyeral  woriu  of  art  well  wortiby  of  atten- 
tion. The  cathedral  of  Upsakt,  which  was  next  visited  by  Dr.  Clarke, 
is  one  of  the  finest  ecclesiastical  structures  in  Sweden.  It  contains 
some  curious  and  interesting  monuments  of  departed  wcMrthies. 

Of  Stockholm,  whither  our  traveller  directed  his  steps  after  leaving 
Vpsala,  we  have  a  lively  and  interesting  account  He  commends  greatly 
an  institution  begun  here,  called  the  Society,  which'is  a  cliib  comprising 
all  that  is  great  and  faduonid>le  in  Stockholm.  The  members  have  a 
soite  of  magnificent  apartments,  in  which  they  meet,  and  where  all  the 
principal  gazettes,  and  all  periodical  works,  published  in  Europe,  may 
be  procured-^where  (Unnera  are  given,  both  excellent  and  cheap,  costing 
only  sixteen  peace,  without  wine^-^uid  where  there  are,  besides,  rooms 
for  balls,  billiards,  or  cards.  Strangers  are  permitted  to  enjoy  the  pri- 
vilege of  ^is  Society  for  two  montbi;  here  th^  meet  with  good  com- 
pany and  polished  manners,  and  aroi  entirely  at  their  ease.  ^^  Add  to 
this,"  Bays  Dr.  Claike,  ^^  the  luxury  of  being  for  once  in  Scan^navia, 
in  an  assembly  iHiere  smoking  and  4'ittii^  are  not  ^Howed."  He  gives 
tile  following  amusing  account  of  a  Swemsh  dinner:— 

«When  Enf^ishmon  are  inyited  to  dine  with  the  inhabitants,  it  is  a  constant 
praotiee  to  nrepare  a  quantity  of  what  is  called  roast  beef  for  their  reception 
aft  table:  ana  the  ophuon  which  all  foreigners  haye,  that  we  cannot  dine  with- 
out a  copious  allowance  of  animal  food,  especially  of  beef,  is  yery  diyerting. 
Hie  host  gathers  consequence  to  himself  in  haying  proyided  this  kind  of  diet, 
and,  smiling  at  his  guests,  calls  out  in  an  emphatical  tone,  <  Rosbif !'  (for  so  it 
is  geoerally  written  and  pronouucad)  as  the  mangled  heap  of  flesh,  Wldch 
bean  this  name,  is  handed  rounds  not  having  the  smallest  resemblance  to  any 
Hifaic  BO  called  in  England,  but  consisting  of  ktmps  of  meat  piled  upon  adisb, 
tevc^  stringy,  and  ooyered  with  grease.  Of  this,  if  you  do  not  eat  hearffly, 
offftnceis  sure  to  be  giyen.  In  fact,  if  an  Englishman  wish  to  render  himself 
agreeable  to  the  Swedish  gentry,  he  ought  to  prepare  himself  by  fasting  for 
at  least  two  entire  days  before  he  yisats  them.  If  he  do  not  deyour  eyery 
thing  that  they  set  beCnre  hun,  and  wi^  a  degree  of  yoraciouaness  propoi^ 
tioped  to  their  good  wishes  for  his  making  a  hearty  meiO,  he  will  never  give 
ittiafaotiDn. 

Dr.  Clailce  gives  many  other  pectdiaritiea  of  SwediA  manners,  for 
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wbicb,  as  well  aa  for  an  accoimt  of  the  different  societiesy  literary  insti- 
totions,  the  rojal  palaces,  libraries,  and  the  eminent  individuals  he  met 
in  Sweden,  we  must  refer  to  the  work  itself.  When  risiting  the  arsenal, 
Dr.  Clarke  was  allowed  to  take  a  cast  from  the  matrice  moulded  on  the 
face  of  Charles  XII.  soon  after  he  was  killed.  iThere  is  an  air  of  so- 
lemn gravibr  and  determination  about  the  face^  which  renders  it  veiy 
sti&ing.  It  contains  the  mark  of  his  mortal  wound  on  the  temple;  and 
it  is  clear  that  he  must  hare  been  assassinated  by  his  own  troops,  as  the 
wound  is  bj  the  ball  of  a  pistol  bullet  entering  in  behind  his  head,  and 
coming  out  at  the  temple.  Dr.  Carke  seems,  therefore,  by  procuring 
the  cast,  to  hare  set  this  disputed  point  completely  at  rest. 

From  Stockhokn  Dr.  Clarke  proceeded  across  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia^ 
trough  the  Aland  Isles,  and  this  perilous  journey  was  diversified  by 
numerous  adventures  both  by  flood  and  field.  The  winter  had  now  set 
in  with  all  its  intensity,  and  travelling  from  Stockholm  in  a  close  car- 
riage, land  clothed  in  a  triple  barrier  of  furs,  they,  nevertheless,  suffered 
sensibly  from  the  piercing  cold.  They  found  the  inhabitants,  hovrever, 
eveiy  wh^re  cheered  by  the  prospect  of  winter,  which  is  with  tiiem  tlie 
scene  of  festirity.  It  is  in  the  winter,  when  die  mund  is  hard  wiAk 
its  covering  of  snow,  that  all  their  journeys  are  performed.  Dr.  Claritt 
llives  a  very  animated  description  <n  the  pleasures  of  the  winter  season 
m  those  cold  regions. 

**  Never  was  any  mode  of  travelling  more  delichtful  thin  this  of  the  open 
sledge.  In  the  carriage,  we  were  always,  complainmg  of  the  rigours  of  the 
temperatore.  In  the  uedge,  although  exposed  to  the  open  air,  we  found  no 
ineonvenienee  from  the  utmost  severity  oi  the  frost 

**  The  atmosphere  was  so  olear  and  dry,  that,  being  well  clotiied,  the  eflteet 
of  it  was  charming.  Aa  intensity  of  general  ohetrfiilness  seemed  to  keep 
pace  with  the  intensitf  of  the  season.  MrilHant  skies;  horses  neighinc  and 
prancing;  peasants  laug^ng  and  8indng,r-^  fine  snowf  brave  iee!  brave 
winter  r  Meny-making  in  all  the  viIU^s.  Festival  davs,  with  unclouded 
suns;  ni{^ts  of  Inoonceivable  splendour,  and  ineffable  brifpfttness;  theg|<^io«B 
firmament,  displaying  one  uninterrupted  flood  of  light,  hei|^tened  by  an  an* 
rora  borealis,  while  boundless  fields  of  snow  reflects  every  ray.  Add  to  this, 
the  velocity  with  which  the  sledge-drawn  traveller  is  made  to  flyover  sea  and 
over  land;  over  lakes  and  over  plains;  amidst  islands  and  rocks;  tlurough 
snowy  groves,  and  forests  bending  with  the  weight  of  glittering  icicles,  ■  hsre 
windmg  through  thick  woods,  tliere  at  large  upon  the  solid  main.— ^  J}t$nm 
eaietntmu  aqmart"  in  the  midst  of  soenery  so  novel,  but  withal  so  pleasing,  fai 
the  richness,  tim  variety,  and  the  beauty  of  the  effect** 

Anifed  at  Grisaeham,  the  port  from  which  they  vrere  to  embark  for 
Ekero,  in  one  of  the  Aland  Isles,  they  vrere  here  detained  by  a  violent 
storm.  Thqr  at  last  set  sail,  but  were  put  back  by  the  sale  after  being 
aeariy  founded.  Here  they  vrere  confined  for  three  wys  in  a  small 
qmrtmeat,  which  they  could  with  difficulty  keep  heated  up  to  the  freesing 
point  They  set  sail  again  in  tiieir  frail  doff*,  on  the  20th  December,  to 
encouator  the  wintnr  storms  which  rage  on  this  ocean.  They  sailed 
before  di^yght,  under  a  threatening  sl^.  It  began  to  blovr  violent^i 
and  when  they  had  cleared  the  land  diey  beheld  a  sea  at  which  even  the 
JUanders  were  appalled.  The  storm  of  wind  was  nothing  to  this  seai 
which  ran  mountaus  high,  and  threatened  every  instant  to  orenAetai 
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the  frail  bark.  After  a  dreadful  Voyage^  in  wbich  tbey  were  benumbed 
and  stupified,  they  at  last  reached  the  haven,  and  landea  in  Aland,  where 
they  found  every  thing  clothed  in  the  garb  of  winter.  The  Aland  Isles, 
as  our  readers  are  aware,  extend  in  one  continued  cluster  nearly  across 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  intersected  at  short  distances  by  the  sea,  which  in 
winter  is  generally  frozen  so  as  to  allow  of  a  free  passage  for  horses  and 
sledees  amon^  the  different  islands.  All  the  ferries  were  now  frozen, 
and  Ut,  Clarke  crossed  without  any  difficulty  on  the  ice.  But  when  he 
arrived  at  the  isle  of  Vardo,  where  there  was  a  greater  interval  of  water 
to  the  next  island,  and  which  was  not  frozen,  he  cfrossed  in  a  boat  to 
Kumlinge,  having  left  his  travelling  carriage  behind  him.  Hearing, 
however,  that  the  sea,  farther  forward,  was  clear  of  ice,  he  returned  for 
his  carriage,  allowing  his  companion  to  proceed  to  Kumlinge.  When  he 
bad  brought  the  carriage  to  the  point  where  it  was  to  be  embarked,  a 
violent  storm  came  on,  and  the  mariners  refused  to  stir  towards  the  sea. 
The  storm  abating.  Dr.  Clarke  proceeded  to  the  village  of  Yardo,  where 
entering  a  cottage  before  daylight,  there  fell  out,  (he  observes,)  from 
every  side  of  the  rooms,  the  naked  figures  of  men,  women,  boys,  and 
gtrh,  who  had  been  piled  in  tiers,  one  above  another,  as  in  a  ship's  cabin. 
Dr.  Clarke  gives  an  an^using  enough  account  of  the  toilette  and  break- 
fasting of  this  group.  Being  anxious  to  proceed  on  his  journey,  they 
went  to  the  sea<»shore,  when,  to  their  dismay  and  astonishment,  tber 
beheld  the  sea,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  with  its  rdugh  waves  fixed, 
^d  all  its  rocks  and  distant  isles  locked  in  one  wide  field  of  ice.  Near 
the  shore  it  seemed  to  have  been  the  work  of  an  instant,  the  waves  being 
eao^t  by  the  intensity  of  tiie  frost,  and  fixed  in  a  moment  in  all  their 
undulating  forms.  There  was  an  end  at  once  to  all  possibility  of  pro* 
eeeding,  and  Dr.  Clarke  was  thus  confined,  in  this  desolate  spot,  witnout 
any  means  of  joining  his  companion,  it  bei^g  a  long  time  before  the  ice 
can  be  depencbd  on  for  secure  travelling.  During  his  unwilling  stay  in 
this  island,  he  had  a  good  opportunity  for  observing  the  manners  of  the 
inhabitants;  of  which  we  have  the  following  lively  sketch. 

*•  The  manners  of  the  people  in  Aland,  during  the  increasing  eererity  of  the 
wmter  season,  show  what  erroneous  notions  we  are  apt  to  entertain  of  the 
lives  and  customs  of  Ae  natives  of  these  northern  regions;  whm^  imagination 

{pictures  a  dreary  scene,  with  all  its  inhabitants  close  pent  in  their  dwellings, 
ike  hibernating  anunals,  sleeping  throughout  the  winter,  and  anxious  only  to 
guard  against  the  rigours  of  the  frost  The  fact  is  ouite  otherwise!  they  are 
SQ  abroad,  in  a  state  of  the  most  lively  activity,  and  of  easy  revelry.  They 
are  not,  it  is  true,  engaged  in  labouring  for  their  bread,  but  in  consuming  what 
tiiey  have  ac^ired  by  their  industry  during  the  summer.  It  is  with  them  the 
season  of  visiting  and  travelling  to  the  most  distant  markets.  The  roads  are 
full  of  passengers  of  all  sorts  and  ranks,  from  the  itinerant  shoemaker  and 
taDor  to  the  diplomatical  agents  and  messengers  of  court  cabinets.  The 
coming  into  a  family  circle  of  the  wandering  botchers  of  tailors  and  jobbing 
cobblers,  which  always  happens  at  this  time  of  the  year,  is  an  event  A  great 
inmortance.  These  men  travel  from  house  to  house,  staying  as  long  as  they 
find  employment,  and  then  sallying  forth  in  search  of  more  work:  consequent- 
ly, they  are  the  bearers  of  all  the  news  and  gossiping  tales  of  the  country — 
how  folks  live  and  thrive  in  the  neighbouring  isles;  what  girls  have  found 
husbands;  with  aU  the  rest  of  their  budget  of  births,  deaths,  accidents  by  fire 
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md  water,  tales  of  ^yporitioDs  by  UaA  and  sea,  twaki'aptoies,  jolcai,  and  scan- 
daL    WhOetheyreBaininahousetbeTbeemnemenbenctfthef^^ 
entertain  a  regard  for  them  as  friends,  always  welcome,  and  generally  dis- 
miss them  with  regret" 

The  inbabitaDts  of  the  Aland  Islesi  amountui|^  to  5  or  6000,  subsist 
ehiefly  by  fishing,  their  agricultural  |»t>duce  being  but  scanty.  They 
sell  their  fish  in  tj|m]a  and  Stockholm  in  exchange  for  such  necessaries 
as  they  are  in  want  of.    B^gars  are  every  where  yerr  common. 

After  variou3  inquiries  as  to  the  state  of  the  sea,  Dr.  Clarke  deter- 
mined to  attempt  a  circuitous  passage  to  Kumlinge  on  the  ice,  which 
be  accomplished  after  a  course  of  severe  hardsmp  and  considerable 
danger.  The  last  part  of  the  journey  he  finished  in  a  boat,  which  was 
iorced  thrtmgh  the  ice  into  the  open  sea.  No  time  was  lost  in  pro* 
eeedii^  forward  to  Abo,  which  4s  a  place  of  ^reat  resort  in  these  northern 
regions.  The  winter  had  now  asaomed  all  its  rigour,  and  in  this  jour- 
n^  our  travellers  found  it  almost  impossible  to  guard  a^nst  the  effects 
of  the  intense  cold  which  benumbed  them.  Fahrenheit's  thermometer 
had  fallen  46  and  &2i  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  and  at  this 
time  Dr.  Clarke  thus  describes  the  e£foct  of  the  cold. 

**  When  tcft  a  moment  exposed  tathe  ataiosphere,  a  sensation  in  our  cheeks, 
like  that  of  being  scorched,  immediately  took  place.  We  coyered  our  faces 
witti  ftiOc  handkerchiefs,  drawn  over  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the 
smallest  possible  spertnre  for  respiration;  the  consequence  was,  that  the  in- 
side of  the  handkerchief  became  eoaled  with  a  plate  of  ioe,  wfaieb,  stickiag 
lo  the  skin,  and  not  melting,  could  not  be  removed  without  excoriation.  Wq 
had  to  cr(Ms  a  frozen  channel  of  the  sea,  called  the  Turvesi  Passsce;  a  nar- 
row strah,  but  being  open  towards  the  north-east,  we  were  exposed  to  all  the 
InrT  of  the  blast  in  a  short  time,  tiie  author  found  that  his  left  eye  was 
so  frosen  that  he  could  not  by  tny  effort  smrale  the  e^lids,  and  he  began 
to  be  fearful  that  the  right  eye  would  also  close.  At  this  moment  there  came 
on  a  sudden  squall  of  wind,  so  piercing  that  a  languid  stupor  and  sleepiness 
seized  us  all,  iod  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  the  freezing  of  the  blood  in 
our  veins.  It  was  followed  by  a  cry  from  our  Swedish  interpreter,  that  our 
Ekif^ish  servant's  face  was  frozen.  We  hastened  to  his  assistance,  and  found 
tfie  poor  man  ahnost  insensible,  with  two  large  spots  upon  one  of  his  cheeks, 
as  if  patches  of  white  paper  had  been  stuok  on.'^ 

A  litUe  do|  which  lay  in  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  sledges,  and  which 
was  as  carefuUy  guarded  from  the  atmosphere  as  possible,  had  one  of  his 
Imid  legs  froien  so  stiff,  that  it  stuck  to  his  belly  as  if  it  had  been  glued. 
8k>  great  was  the  cold,  that  they  found  it  would  be  madness  any  longer  to 
pcarnst  in  their  journey,  and  they  according  took  refuge  in  a  village  till 
the  cold  should  abate.  The  weaAer  contmued  so  severe  after  they  were 
seated  in  their  UMurtment,  tiiat  when  the  door  was  for  a  moment  opened, 
the  mdiing  in  of  the  cold  air  converted  the  warm  vsmour  of  the  room 
into  a  whiriing  column  or  cloud  of  snow,  which  turned  round  with  great 
rapidity.  They  arrived  at  Abo  on  the  4th  Januaxy,  and  being  shown 
into  a  room  witii  two  stoves,  they  ordered  fires  in  both  o(  them.  The 
wood  being  reduced  to  clear  embers,  they  closed  the  chimneys  by  means 
of  an  iron  slider  placed  there  for  that  purpose.  The  inhabitants  never 
close  the  sliders  as  long  as  any  appearance  of  blue  lambent  flame  remains 
on  the  wood^cosTs.     Not  being  aware  of  this  critical  symptom,  which 
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denotei  the  fonnitioB  md  jiiengagegiettt  of  cm  iimic  oMgOB.  fliqr  alwit 
liie  slkbrsy  and  were  nearly  sofibeated  in  consequence.    Dr.  Clarke  firat 
felt  the  attack,  in  a  great  coldness  in  the  extremities,  and  a  tendency  to 
sneeze,  followed  hj  a  general  sensation  of  ahivering,  and  a  violent  head- 
aeh.    After  which  he  fell  senseless  on  the  ioor.     His  corapanion,  who 
was  also  lensiblj  affected,  had  barely  strength  to  alarm  tiie  serrants,  by 
whom  he  was  carried  oOt  to  the  air.  imd  recorered  aftar  a  yiolent  headach. 
Abo  is  a  remarkable  town.    Though  it  has  little  intercourse  with,  the 
more  polished  parts  of  Europe,  it  has  a  University  which  boasts  very 
distinguished  men  of  letters  and  seience.    It  ranks  next  to  StocUiolffl 
and  wttenburgh;  it  is  the  largest  town  of  Seandina?ia,  and  has  long 
been  the  metropolis  of  Finland,  as  well  as  an  emporium  from  which  the 
consumption  of  an  extensire  country  is  supplied.    Dr.  Clarke  arriTed  a 
fortnight  before  the  annual  fair,  at  which  are  collected  the  natives  of  all 
the  northern  regions,  who,  during  the  rigour  of  winter,  are  enabled  to 
travel  thither  on  their  sledees  from  immense  distances.    The  inhabitants 
of  all  Fmland,  and  even  of  the  more  distant  provinces  of  Lapland,  bc^an 
to  pour  in  with  increasing  numbers,  and  every  mortoing  constituted  a  new 
dirong  moving  through  the  streets.    The  fair  begms  on  the  20th  Janu- 
ary and  continues  but  three  dqrs,  during  which,  it  is  imposa&le  to  pene- 
trate the  throng  where  the  marlost  |b  held,  owing  to  the  many  Aousand 
Fins  and  other  tribes,  who  brinff  on  their  sledges,  covered  witt  an  oM 
Bet,  fishes  and  com,  which  they  bartsr  for  salt,  brandy,  tobacco,  doflMs- 
tic  utessOs,  and  somethnes  silver  trinkets,    lake  all  savage  tribes,  Oey 
^re  the  mere  slaves  of  their  sensual  propensities,  being  remarkably  fond 
of  brandy  and  tobacco.    It  is  astonishing  what  journeys  they  will  under- 
tfdce  in  order  to  purchase  a  little  tobacco,  or  brandy,  or  an  iron  |H>t,  &e. 
For  such  objects  tiiey  win  perhaps  travel  seven  or  ei|^  hundred  miles  over 
the  snow.    There  cannot  be  a  clearer  index  than  what  is  itforded  by 
these  facts  of  the  state  of  the  country  in  respect  to  wealUi  and  industry. 
In  the  conmiunity  of  Great  Britain,  where  wealth  and  industry  overflow, 
capital  is  diffused,  in  all  its  most  fimshed  forms,  through  the  nuMt  remote 
villages,  where  an  assortment  of  all  common  articles  of  necessary  use 
is  kept  for  sale.    In  ^ch  a  state  of  things  there  is  no  use  for  &irs,  or 
for  anyetated  rendezvous  between  the  buyers  and  the  sellers^  tiw  stock 
of  finished  work  being  so  large  that  it  is  dispersed  in  convenient  stores 
for  retail  all  over  the  kingdom.    Hence,  we  may  observe,  timt  akog  with 
the  progressive  increase  of  capital  and  industry  m  tiiis  country,  fiui^  hare 
been  gradually  discontinued.  /  Where  ca{Mtal  is  scarce,  a  perpetual  as* 
sortment  of  finished  work  cannot  be  kept  up  in  any  partieular  di^iiet, 
where  it  would  not  find  employment,  while  other  piurts  would  be  left  mi- 
supplied.    It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  cany  it  about,  and  to 
notify  generally  the  periods  when  it  will  be  brought  to  particular  plaeea 
by  the  travelling  merchants  to  whom  it  belongs.    There  is  no  vtbex  wsf 
in  which  the  capital  of  society  can  be  made  equal  to  all  its  ntotinry 
purposes;  and  the  ruder  the  state  of  society—^  greater  tiie  searei^  m 
capital  and  industry — ^e  greater  and  more  extensive  will  be  tiie  retort 
to  these  periodical  fairs.    There  were  several  markets  in  diffiMreot  parts 
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of  Sedtiand  for  manuftetiires  rf  gtneral  eoBsumptum,  whieh  were  fre- 
qMoted  m  fonMr  poriodt  hj uerekants  fron  the  ContuMiit.  Tbeoeaie 
now  u)  OBtire  difise.  Thqr  have  been  iopereeded  l^  tlw  inereeie  and 
general  diffanon  of  capital,  in  well  fanuBlied  retail  abopa^  which  are  ereiy 
where  established.  But  in  Fmland  this  is  not  the  case— ^omI  the  poor 
nattres  who  want  a  link  tabaeco,  or  some  eomnon  iaiplenient  of  do^ 
mestie  use,  must  go  where  it  is  to  be  found;  if  thejr  can  fiad  it  within  100 
nfles  of  their  homes,  thej  will  not,  we  muj  be  assared,  proceed  fartiier 
in  quest  of  it  Bat  if  thirf  cannot  find  it  nearer  tim  Abo,  tiMBjhaTe  no 
choice,  but  either  to  waatit  or  traTel  the  necessaiy  distance,  whatever 
that  nu^^  be,  where  they  can  eichange  their  surplus  produce  for  what  ia 
neceasarr  for  the  nvipjUj  of  their  wants. 

Dr.  Clarke  was  introduced  to  the  Professors  of  the  Unirersitj  of 
Abo,  by  whom  he  was  warmly  and  heapltably  received,  and  many  of  whom 
he  highly  commends  for  their  literary  and  scientific  attainments.  He 
visited  Ae  University  librarr,  the  mineralogical  and  natural  history 
collections,  and  Ae  cadiedral,  which  contains  many  curious  and  ancient 
aoniunents. 

After  nassing  through  Henlsin|gfors,  and  visiting  the  fortress  of  Swea- 
bei^,  and  several  other  places  of  little  moment,  he  crossed  the  Russian 
froi^ery  and  arrived  at  Petersburgh,  with  the  general  magnificence  of 
which  capital  he  appears  to  have  been  greatly  struck,  and  he  expresses 
hb  admiration  in  the  following  description. 

«  The  united  magnificence  of  all  the  cities  of  Europe  could  but  equal  Pe- 
tersburgh. There  is  nothing  little  or  mean  to  offend  the  eye;  all  Is  grand, 
extensire,  large  and  open.  The  streets,  which  are  wide  and  straight,  seeaa 
to  consist  enthrely  of  palaces;  the  edifloes  are  white,  lofty,  and  regular.  At 
first  sight,  the  whole  eity  appears  to  be  built  with  stone;  but  on  a  nearer  in* . 
apeetioot  you  find  the  walls  are  of  brick,  covered  with  plaster:  yet  every  part 
is  so  clean  and  in  such  excellent  order,  and  has  an  appearance  so  new,  that 
tile  eilDct  is  as  fine  and  strikiog  as  if  they  were  formed  of  marble.  The  pub* 
lie  stroetureSk  on  whatever  side  yon  direct  your  attention— ouays,  piers,  rass- 
parta— ere  all  composed  of  solid  granite,  eaioulaied  to  endure  for  ages.  It 
seems  as  if  the  ancient  Etruscans  or  Egyptians— stimulated  by  emulation  ta 
surpass  their  prodigious  works,  aided  by  despotic  power,  and  instructed  by 
Grecian  taste— had  arisen,  to  astonirii  the  modem  word  Such  is  the  me- 
tropolis which  Catherine  has  left!  Bin^  had  been  done  by  her  predeocssors; 
but  her  labours  surpassed  them  aU;  and  our  adssiration  is  increased,  while 
we  behold  the  maenacence  cT  the  buildings,  the  breadth  of  the  streets,  the 
si|uaffes»  end  cfeategs,  and  noUe  pskensi  and  recoUeot  that  a  century  has 
netyetekmeed,  since  the  first  stone  of  the  foundation  of  the  city  was  laid  by 
Petarthe 

Dr.  Clarke  af^ears  to  have  visited  all  Aat  was  worthy  of  observation 
in  Petarahnrgh  witfi  Ua  uaaal  iadaatry.  The  collections  of  art  in  pos- 
eessioD  of  inrnviduals,  are  many  of  them  ensiched  by  extreaiely  vakmble 
woffa.  The  plleipr  of  Count  Strogonoff  containa  some  eomeUent  pie- 
tnrea,  and  in  his  cabinet  of  mineralogy  there  are  some  magnificent  speci- 
mana.  The  atvle  and  mode  of  living  adopted  by  the  nobles,  he  informs 
n,  exceeds  all  belief,  the  aaest  distant  praviaees  being  ransacked  for 
idkacies  to  finrnish  out  their  comrtfy  entertainments,  in  this  respect 
ttey  almost  equal  tte  oM  Roman  epicures.    The  peasants  on  the  estates 
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of  the  Runian  Bobles  are  all  daTes,  and  are  welloriU*treaAedaceordiiq( 
to  the  diaposition  of  their  mastera.  Dr.  Clarke  aawa  ibnre  beaten  laoat 
emelfyin  the  streets  of  Petersburg  We  have,  as  wraai,  ample  iofor- 
natioii  as  to  all  the  public  institutions  in  Petersborgb,  as  well  as  a  ju- 
dicious account  of  the  worics  of  art.  For  diese  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  the  work  itself,  as  we  find  it  necessary  to  draw  towards  a  tenmnation. 
Dr.  Clarke  concludes  with  some  remarks  on  the  caprice  and  tfranoj  of 
Paul  of  Russia,  which  is  how  rather  an  antiquated  theme.  On  the 
whole,  we  have  no  scruple  in  recommending  this  yolume  strongly  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers,  as  containing,  with  little  ostentation,  all  that 
indnstj,  directed  by  jud^ent,  could  haye  posnbly  collected  reqiecting 
the  dififerent  countries  which  were  visited  in  the  course  of  this  journey. 


FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

THE  COMMON  LAW.* 

Mr.  Sampson  is  well  known  as  a  witty  and  ingenious  advocate  of  the 
New  Tork  bar;  and  the  present  discourse  bears  strong  marks  of  his  pe- 
culiar vein,  in  the  treatment  of  literaiy  subjects.  It  is  lively  and  ^nri- 
ted;  and  its  perusal  will  amuse  a  vacant  hour.  The  author  has  indus- 
triously searched  the  histoiy  and  codes  of  the  Britons,  Romans,  Sazxms, 
Danes,  and  Normans,  during  their  prevalence  iR  England,  aud  culled  out 
many  a  curious  incident  and  indul^d  in  many  a  good  humoured  sarcasm. 
But  though  entertaining,'  his  performance  fumiShes  but  little  aid  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  (Hbject  he  appears  to  have  in  view,  which  is,  a  re- 
vision and  digest  of  our  systems  of  law  by  the  jurists  of  our  owa  coun- 
try so  as  to  adiq;>t  them  to  the  present  state  of  improvement:  this  is 
termed  the  '^  erecting  the  standard  of  simple  wisdom  to  which  all  may 
ndlv:  for  there  is  nothing  so  uniform  as  truth  nor  so  simple  as  wisckNo.'' 
**  The  second  period  of  simplicity  is  that  of  mature  wisdom  where  many 
ideas  are  referred  to  few  and  j^neral  principles.  To  this  we  must  la- 
bour to  attain:  to  this  perfection  we  must  labour  to  bring  the  law." 

** It  is  true,"  says  the  writer,  ''the  Enf^ish  reports  oontafai  amidst  a  wotld 
of  rubbish,  rich  treaiures  of  eiq^rienoe,  and  that  those  of  our  own  courts  ooah 
tain  materials  of  inestimable  worth,  and  reouire  little  more  than  regulaftkNi 
and  systematia  order.  Tliis,  with  fixing  and  determining  the  principles  on 
vrhich  they  ought  to  depend,  and  settling  by  positive  enactments  all  doubts 
that  htng  upon  them,  aoolishine  for  ever  all  forms  that  impede  the  march  of 

S'  stice,  and  firmly  establishing  uose  which  are  needful  to  Its  ends,  and  trans- 
^g  into  plain  and  intelligible  language  those  borrowed  ill-penned  8tati:rtes» 
of  wkieh  every  word  gives  rise  to  endless  oommentaries,  will  oomplele  the 
wished  for  object  Particular  cases  will  not  then  be  resorted  to  instead  of 
general  law.  The  law  will  govern  the  decisions  of  the  judges,  and  not  the  de- 
cisions the  law.    Judgments  will  be  Ugibut  wn  exempUs." 

*  An  Anniversary  Discourse  delivered  beffure  the  Historkwl  Society  of 
New  York,  on  Satmniay,  December  6th,  1828:  showing  tiie  origin,  progress, 
antiquities,  curiosities,  and  nature  of  the  Common  Law.  By  William  Samp- 
son, Esq.    New  Y<nrk»  Bliss  &Wbite«  1824.    Pp^e8. 
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All  tins  is  sincerelj  to  be  prajed  for^  dnce  it  presents  an  agreeable 
dream  to  tbe  imadnation;  bat  we  fear  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done: 
tiiere  no  more  exists  an  Utopia  now,  than  in  the  dajs  of  Sir  ThomoM 
Moore,  If  the  ablest  code  that  the  world  has  seen  were  digested  hy 
jarista  more  profound  than  Treboman  or  PorialiSy  it  would  still  be 
orerloaded  with  commentaries:  precedents  would  still  be  referred  to, 
eases  not  foreseen  would  arise  in  endljess  procession  with  the  cliange  of 
human  afiairs  and  the  ever  varying  transactions  of  life.  The  only  mode 
in  which  it  would  be  possible  to  settle  a  code  of  laws  which  would  an* 
swer  without  change  or  addition,  would  be  to  forbid  any  alteration  in 
habits,  manners,  cuxumstances,  trades,  professions,  manufactures,  com- 
merce, or  condition.  As  long  as  these  vary,  laws  must  change  with 
tiiem.  Even  the  Chinese,  it  is  believed,  are  not  able  to  keep  the  same 
system  of  laws  unchangeil>le  in  all  respects,  without  diminution,  addi- 
tion, or  variation. 

The  following  is  a  fair  example  of  Mr.  Sampson's  mode  of  treating 
his  subjects,  and  is  eloquently  composed. 

^  The  description  giren  of  these  invaders  (the  Danes)  is  appalling.  They 
had  no  fear  of  anv  death  but  a  peaceful  one.  To  die  a  natural  dea&  was  to 
be  for  6Ter  exclaoied  Arom  the  halls  of  the  gods  of  ftre  and  slaughter.  They 
tbareliiire  laag^ied  on  receiving  a  mortal  wound,  and  were  congratulated  by 
friends  <m  the  feasting,  fighting,  and  carousinc  they  were  soing  to  partake  of; 
irtiere  their  heavenlyjoys  would  be  measured  by  tne  numoer  they  had  killed. 
The  victories  of  the  Danes  were  bloody  in  the  extreme,  they  refitsed  quarter 
even  to  those  who  entreated  to  beeome  slaves;  and  their  insolence  to  the  Sax* 
oos,  vHio  were  of  the  same  oricinal,  was  extraordinary.  They  obliged  tfaem» 
when  they  metaDane,  to  bow  down  their  bodies  till  he  passed:  and  if  aS^xon 
dared  to  drink  in  the  presence  of  a  Dane,  he  was  punished  with  instant  deatili, 
nnless  the  Dane  had  pledged  bis  honour  to  spare  hun:  flrom  whence  the  phrase, 
*  I  pledge  you,"  yet  used  amongst  drinkers.  Desolation  followed  their  steps. 
Children  were  tossed  on  spears:  and  the  bodies  of  matrons  and  virgins  were 
first  defiled  and  afterwards  mangled.  The  poor  native  slave,  the  Briton,  saw 
this  vengeance  on  his  conauerors,  but  was  himself  only  more  and  more  en« 
■laved,  and  exposed  to  still  greater  sufferings.  In  short,  so  great  was  the  hor- 
ror they  inspired  among  the  Christians,  that  this  new  prayer  was  added  to  ^e 
litany.  AfuMre  Damrem  Libera  not  DmOme*  (From  the  Airy  of  the  Danes 
OLord!  deliver  us.** 

The  learned  discourser  is  of  (^pimoni  that  when  the  proposed  code  is 


^  Oir  jurisprudence  will  then  be  no  lonjrar  tii<»tiy  and  intricate,  nor  will 
it  need  those  fictions  which  give  it  the  air  of  occult  magic,  <x  those  queer  and 
avdcward  oontriranees,  which,  by  rendering  it  ridiculous,  greatly  diminish  its 
dignity  and  efficacy.  We  shall  be  delivered  from  those  odious  volumes  of 
special  pleading,  which  cannot  be  used  without  lowering  aad  degrading  the 
tone  of  moral  sentiment:  whioh  destroy  by  their  verbose  jargon  the  very  end 
of  loclcal  pi^eision  at  which  they  profess  to  aim;  where  the  suitor's  story  is 
ti^d  m  twenty  different  ways  and  answered  in  as  many,  and  must  be  hunted 
ibr  with  fear  and  tremblhig  in  printed  books  (but  oh !  such  books)  and  made 
eonibrmaUe  to  precedents  composed  before  the  party  was  in  being,  and  which 
in  no  one  single  instance  conform  to  the  truth;  insomuch  that  he  who  dares 
to  tali  his  case  according  to  the  simple  and  honest  trutii,  will  for  that  very 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  fail  in  his  suit  We  shall  be  delivered  too  from  those 
ever  increasing  swarms  of  foreign  rep<M:ts  and  treatises,  which  darken  the 
Tery  atmoepbmre  by  their  multitude,  and  generate  their  kihd  annfngit  us;  and 
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mg^Dat  which  we  must  either  rise  in  arms,  as  certain  oriental  nationa  are 
said  to  do  a|;ain8t  the  flights  of  locusts,  or  else  abandon  our  own  fair  fields  and 
the  fruits  of  our  own  genial  soil,  to  their  pernicious  action.** 

Which  fieems  to  amount  to  fhis:  that  although  the  architect,  the 
painter,  the  manufacturer  and  the  merchant  may  import  and  read  Eng- 
lish works  on  their  seyeral  arts;  and  even  "  the  licentious  l^cs^*  of 
Moore  and  of  Byron  be  freely  enjoyed  br  all  who  choose  to  mdulge  in 
them;  yet  the  lawyer  shall  be  absolutely  forbidden  to  read,  look  at,  or 
hear  of  any  decisions,  commentaries,  treatises,  or  essays  on  law,  written 
out  of  our  own  country:  nay,  that  eyen  in  our  own,  the  dissertations 
and  discourses  of  learned  men,  and  the  opinions  of  our  able  and  profound 
judges  being  ^^  things  of  the  same  kind*'  generated  here  as  those  brought 
from  abroad,  are  no  better  than  locusts,  and  are  to  be  proscribed  and 
exterminated.  Unless,  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  a  discourse  before 
an  Historical  Society,  which  is  to  be  permitted  now  and  then  from  a  pri- 
yileged  quarter.  But  why  not  put  all  the  arts  and  sciences  of  Europe 
under  the  ban  at  once,  and  shut  ourselyes  up  in  a  literary  shell,  where 
we  may  spin  and  weaye  from  our  own  literaiy  products?  Why  not  for- 
bid any  allusion  to  foreign  laws,  books,  nations,  creeds,  or  kings;  and 
flagellate  any  one  who  repeats  the  names  or  cites  examples  from  Celts^ 
CrMils,  Normans,  Saxons,  Danes,  Britons,  and  such  oHier  hard-wmad- 
ii»  names  which  now  furnish  themes  for  orations  and  diseourses? 

mr,  Sampson  has  displayed  a  fund  of  antiquarian  lore,  but  not  so  mucb 
of  a  philosophical  spirit  in  tiiis  discourse.  Common  Law  is  but  another 
phrane  for  common  sense,  which  is  not  to  be  banished  from  ovr  trtilranab 
Mr  die  specuktioiis  of  digesters,  however  compendious  and  ingenious  th^ 
labours  may  be.  The  Napoleon  Codes,  admirable  as  they  are,  have  al- 
ready been  found  inadequate  to  the  innumerable  ramifications  of  commer** 
eial  dealings.  The  good  people  of  Louisiana,  it  seems,  are  resolved  t» 
be  ffovemdi  by  this  system;  but  we  venture  to  predict  that  the  discretioii 
of  &eir  Judges  wiH  soon  be  put  in  requisition.  This  subject  was  treated  ' 
very  fully  in  a  pamphlet,  published  in  this  city  in  the  yew  1819,  under 
the  title  of  ^^  06serv«<tofw  on  Ae  JSboUtion  of  the  CUmmtm  Law  w  (fte 
JJmUd  States  :^' — a  production  which  evinces  throughout  a  mind  fortified 
br  wiadom  and  embdliahed  b^  eloquence.  The  following  passage  may 
be  recommended  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Sampson,  and  all  those  rao  mj 
have  been  deluded  into  notions  of  contempt  for  this  palladium  of  our 
rights: 

<*  An  attempt  to  abolish  the  Common  Law,  and  to  substitute  a  written  sla- 
tato  in  Ita  plaee»  would  be  most  fiataUy  ab<»iive,  and  produce  a  coufuakm 
IbM  would  destroy  the  very  rights  and  distinctions  of  property:  rob  us  of  our 
•ertaiB  remedies  against  wrong,  and  take  away  the  means  itf  obtaining 
eur  most  simple  and  obvious  rif^ts.  We  mast  abandon  not  only  our  foreifu 
uemmur— ,  but  our  internal  tnffic  with  each  otiier;  as  in  case  of  a  dispute 
there  will  be  no  xule  of  r^^t  to  which  we  may  refer  for  a  decision.  Thou- 
aands  of  eases  will  be  omitted  in  the  statutes;  and  those  that  are  introdueed 
will  be  liable  to  all  the  unoertatntiee  of  ambinious  construction.  Before  we 
ean  know  our  righli  or  remedies,  or  what  is  die  law  to  which  we  should  ooa- 
tem  ourselvesk  years  must  pass  away  to  raise  a  Common  Law  eonstruotkMi 
Ht  this  siatvle,  aud  to  is  Hs  meanings,  by  a  oourse  of  practice  and  judicial 
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prooee4iBg«*  So  that  a^r  wanderisg  ttcentury  or  two  in  dtrknoM  and  doubt, 
and  suffering  all  the  evils  which  such  a  state  wul  inflict,  we  shall  be  most  for- 
tunate Indeed  if  we  find  ourselres  just  where  we  now  are.  We  shall  leare  the 
fast  land  to  be  tossed  on  the  bosom  of  a  boundless  ocean;  to  be  driyen  about 
by  erery  tempestuous  guit  and  resistless  current,  and  Ae  utmost  of  our  hope 
must  be  to  escape  ruin  and  wreck;  and  regain  the  shore  we  so  madly  deserted. 
We  shall  look  to  it  with  tears  of  true  sorrow,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  self-re- 
proach." 

This  cogent  and  iBgenions  argument  in  behalf  of  ^^  the  gathered  wisdom 
of  a  thousand  years/'  was  published  anonymously;  but  we  presume  we  may 
now  state  without  impropriety,  that  the  profession  is  indebted  for  it  to 
the  pen  of  Joseph  Hopkmsony  £  sq . ,  a  tPtse  aonofthe  Imoy  who  hoi  dravm  ' 
detply  aui  rf  thai  weU  uhertoui  every  man  £raweA  according  io  (fte 
strengA  cfk»  tmderttcmdimg. 


HI6H-WAT3  AND  BYWAYS.* 

Ev&BT  part  of  this  volume  bears  the  stamp  of  an  original  and  elegant 
mind.  The  tales,  four  in  number,  are  composed  with  considend)le  skill; 
tiie  incidents  are  striking  and  probable;  the  narrative  is  full  of  ease,  and 
animation,  and  interest;  and  the  sentiments  are  vigorous,  manly,  and  ho- 
nourable. The  style  is  graceful  and  flowing,  always  free  from  the  re- 
pioach  of  vulgarity  or  carelessness,  and  often  rising  to  the  elevation  and 
fre  cS  in^assioned  eloquence.  But  it  is  not  exempt  from  blemishes,  if 
blemishes  they  may  be  called,  which  have  arisen  from  aA  overwrousbt 
pdisb,  and  sprung  from  an  unrestrained  redundancy  of  power.  The 
anthor's  language  nas  not  any  of  the  grosser  extravagancies  wbkh  have 
thrown  ridicule  upon  the  mannerism  of  Irish  oratorv;  he  is  superior  to 
studied  alliteration,  and  ^tless  of  overstrained  and  fantastical  images; 
but  still  he  is  too  ambitious  of  ornament — too  lavish  of  flowers—too 
often  tempted  to  clothe  with  meretricious  embellishment  the  purity  of  en- 
thusiastic and  natural  tboushts.  We  understand  that  he  is  a  native  of 
^^  Crreen  Erin,"  and  an  inheritor  of  one  of  the  brightest  names  which 
have  shed  lustre  on  his  country;  but  if  we  had  not  already  known  as 
much  from  report,  we  jshould  infallibly,  in  the  impetuous  strength  of  his 
spirit,  the  fervour  of  his  conceptions,  and  above  all,  the  splen£d  but  Uft* 
tempered  exuberance  of  his  diction,  have  detected  the  peculiarities  of  his 
national  genius.  He  has  dedicatee!  his  work  to  ^^  Ms  triei^d  Washinf^n 
Irvinff,"  and  declared  himself  the  admirer — ^as  who  is  not— of  that  mia- 
imative  and  highly  gifted  individual.  But  the  author  of  the  Sketcfc* 
Book  has  bestowed  upon  sentimental  and  romantic  composition  all  the 
hi^  colouring  and  richness  which  the  modesty  of  nature  can  sufli^r;  ai^ 
thmg  more  brilliant  than  his  illustrations — more  mellifluous— more  exqujt- 

*  Hi^-Ways  and  6y-W"T*>  or  Tales  of  the  Roadside,  picked  up  in  the 
French  Provinces.  By  A  Widking Gentleman.  London:  whittakers.  18M. 
8vo.  Pp.  488. 
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sitely  beautifa]  tban  his  periods,  our  language  is  incapable  of  attailiiiig* 
He  has  carried  the  power  of  his  art  as  far  as  it  will  go;  he  has  even  ba«» 
zarded  something  in  the  indulgence  of  its  display;  and  a  st^  beyond 
would  haTe  placed  him  on  the  verge  of  bad  taste.  The  writer  before 
us  is  no  imitator;  but  congeniality  of  mind  and  pursuits  has  thrown  him 
into  the  same  track  with  his  fnend.  He  has  pursued  the  same  career, 
and  with  scarcely  inferior  success;  but  in  the  rapidity  and  ardour  of  hit 
fl^ht,  he  has  not  always  known  where  to  pause  as  discreetly. 

Slolfnlly  as  the  narrative  of  these  tales  is  conducted,  we  think  iSbat 
the  merit  of  the  volume  consists  not  so  much  in  the  framework  of  the 
stories,  as  in  the  keen-sighted  and  intimate  knowledge  of  Freneh  man* 
ners  and  life,  and  the  ever-varying  and  lively  pictures  of  the  scenery  and 
costumes  of  the  country,  with  which  it  abounds.  We  know  not  whether 
our  Walking  Gentleman  has  actually  enjoyed  the  pedestrian  excursions 
thrott|;h  the  French  provinces  by  which  he  has  chosen  to  introduce  his 
descriptions;  but,  if  so,  we  heartily  envy  him  the  rich  fund  of  heathful 
and  inspiring  entertainment  which  has  fallen  to  his  happy  and  careless  lot, 
and  would  that  we  could  ourselves,  casting  off  the  sluggish  coil  of  our 
vocation,  spring  like  him  over  hill  and  through  dale  with  our  dog  Ranger 
by  our  side,  our  Manton  on  shoulder,  and  a  spirit  within  uis  as  tight  and 
free,  as  reckless  of  every  day  ills,  and  as  well  tuned  for  communion  with 
nature  in  her  fairest  moods.  Be  this  as  it  may,  and  however  he  has 
gained  his  animating  recollections,  this  much  is  certain,  ^at  he  evinces 
a  familiarity  with  tl^  scenes  that  he  paints,  which  close  observation,  or 
long  residence  in  the  French  provinces  could  alone  have  produced.  To 
the  fidelity  of  his  sketches  we  can  in  some  instances  bear  testimony,  md 
there  is  otherwise  an  air  of  truth  and  keeping  about  them  which  is  not 
easily  mistaken.  He  has  read  the  French  peasantry  with  a  favourable 
and  benevolent  eye,  and  appreciated  their  character  as,  in  the  deep  ob- 
scurity of  provinci^  life,  it  still  really  existsr  in  spite  of  tiie  crimes  and 
demoralizing  influence  of  the  Revolution  and  Imperial  rule.  They  are 
to  this  day,  where  the  secluded  and  little  frequented  situations  of  the 
soutii  have  preserved  them  from  the  contagious  poison  of  ^e  capita]  and 
populous  towns,  a  light-hearted  innocent  race;  hospitable,  kind,  and  {k>- 
lite  to  the  stranger,  and  harmless,  simple,  and  honest  in  their  relations 
with  each  other. 

This  scheme  of  interweaving  the  real  adventures  and  scenery  of  a 
town,  or  at  least  such  incidents  and  such  scenes  as  the  localities  assigned 
to  the  tales  might  reasonably  produce,  is  the  great  disarm  of  the  volume. 
There  is  no  more  agreeable  species  of  fiction  than  that  in  which  the 
creations  of  a  glowing  and  pure  imagination  are  blended  with  the  reali- 
ties of  nature  and  life.  Such  compositions  exercise  a  potent  and  curious 
spell  upon  our  belief.  We  feel  that  a  portion  at  least  of  the  matter  is 
trde;  we  are  irresistibly  persuaded  as  we  advance  and  become  warmed 
with  the  attractions  of  the  narrative,  that  the  whole  is  a  transcript  of 
aetual  occurrences.  We  are  conducted  through  scenery  whose  exist- 
ence is  undoubted,  whose  beauties  are  heighten^  by  all  the  captivating 
aids  of  description^;  we  are  introdoced  to  a  state  of  society  which  we 
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know  to  be  foiftfbllj  dqiicled;  aod  we  caaaot  compreheiidy  while  we 
wander  in  imagination  tiiroogh  the  meads  and  yinejards,  bj  wood  and 
ftreamlet,  and  among  the  villages  and  peasantiy  of  tiiis  substantial 
earth,  that  the  edifices  which  our  guide  points  out,  and  tiie  personages 
whom  he  presents  to  us,  are  but  thei  sports  of  a  faiiy  work,---tiie  uni«al 
Tiaions  of  his  fancy,  the  cheats  and  delusions  of  fiction.  We  hare  need 
to  retrace  our  footsteps,  to  sift  the  deception,  to  re-exanune  the  whole 
Tiew  with  incredulity  4ittd  caution,  before  we  can  determine  how  far  we 
shall  trust  the  erring  judgment  of  our  bewildered  senses.  If,  indeed,  he 
who  would  pass  this  pleasant  imposition  upon  us  be  a  bungler,  we  will 
not  travel  in  his  company,  we  will  have  none  of  his  dull  and  common- 
place eheateiy,  we  will  dismiss  him  and  his  tale  in  the  words  of  mine 
host  of  Ae  immortal  '^  Pilgrimage," 

"Abide,  Bobin,  mine  leye  brother, 

*'  Som  heUof  man  shall  tell  us  first  another." 


TRIAL  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING.* 

The  Rev.  Edward  Irving  has  caused  almost  as  many  controversies  on 
his  character,  talents,  and  personal  appearance,  as  were  kindled  in  the 
Alsatian  cental  by  the  nose  of  Slaukenbergius'  stranger.    Debates  are 

re  as  warm,  contradictions  quite  as  positive,  on  the  modem  as  on 
older  prodigy;  and  the  only  difierence  is  that  we  are  lectured  to  by 
nrs  andma^asines,  by  the  Courier,  Times,  Album,  Pulpit,  and 


John  Bull,  insteaa  of  the  sentinel,  the  bandy-legp;ed  drummer,  the 
trumpeter,  the  trumpeter's  wife,  the  bui^master's  widow,  the  master  of 
the  inn,  mid  tiie  mast^  of  the  inn's  wue,  who  inflamed  the'citijsens  of 
Strasbun^.  <<  'Tis  an  imposture,  my  dear,"  said  the  master  of  the  inn — 
"  'tis  a  false  nose."  **  'Tis  a  true  nose,"  said  his  wife.  "  'Tis  made 
of  fir  tree,"  said  he;  "I  smell  the  turpentine."  <<  There 's  a  pimple 
on  it,"  said  she.  "  'Tis  a  dead  nose,"  replied  the  innkeeper.-—"  'Tis 
not  worth  a  single  stiver,"  said  the  bandy-legged  drummer — "  'tis  a  nose 
of  parchment"— ^^  'Tis  as  long,"  said  the  trumpeter's  wife,  "  as  a 
trumpet"  ^^  And  of  the  same  metal,"  said  the  trumpeter,  <^  as  you  hear 
hy  its  sneezing."  "  'Tis  as  soft  as  a  flute,"  said  she.  "  'Tis  brass," 
said  the  trumpeter.  "  'Tis  a  pudding's  end,"  said  his  wife.  So  squab- 
Med  the  Strasburgers,  and  so  our  periodical  critics.  Mr.  Irving,  says 
ope,  <<  is  certainly  an  extraordmary  man."  He  is  "  a  man  of  very  or- 
dinary talents,"  says  another — ^^  He  is  a  quack,"  cries  John  Bull; 
*^  An  impudent  Scotch  quack,"  responds  the  Liberal;  "  We  might  start 

•  The  Trial  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving,  M.  A.  A  Cento  of  Criticism. 
London:  Brain,  Butcher-hall  Laoe.    1823. 

An  Examination  and  Defence  of  the  Writings  and  Preaching  of  the  Rev. 
Edward  Irving^  M.  A.  Minister  of  the  Caledonian  Church,  Cross  Street,  Hat- 
ton  Garden.  Including  copious  Extracts  from  his  **four  Orations  for  the 
Oracles  of  God,"  and  his  "  Argument  for  judgment  to  Come."  By  a  Layman. 
London:  Fairbum. 
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a  pai«lle!  for  him  m  tiie  Afhnirable  Crichton/'  sajs  the  liberal  agw* 
He  is  *'  a  great  brimstone  merchant,"  sajs  Gobbet,  and  has  ''  a  bard 
Kke  a  German  scrubbing-brush;"  he  is  ^^  a  fine  joun^ eagle,"  preactea 
Mr.  John  Clayton;  '^  he  is  a  flower,"  sajs  the  ^<  Christian's  Pocket 
Mi^aaine;"  '^  he  is  an  ass,"  says  the  Leadii^  Journal  of  Europe. 
^  He  is  an  expounder  of  the  first  order,"  exclaims  one  critic;  ^^  let  lum 
apeak  English,"  cries  a  neighbour;  ^<  he  is  a  vain  green  youth,"  saja 
^da  last;  "  he  is  thirty-five,"  observes  another;  aye,  "  forty"  savs  a 
tinrd.  He  is  ^^  a  brawny  bravo,"  an  ^^  accomplished  barbarian,"  as 
**  insane  reviler;"  and,  on  the  other  hand,  ^^  he  becomes  nesir  to  Cicero's 
definitioa  of  a  complete  orator."  He  is  ^^  a  raw  Scotch  dommie,"  and 
wain,  '^  he  would  have  been  equal  to  Peter  the  Hermit  in  settmg  aD 
Christendom  in  motion."  He  plays  off  an  ^^  ambitious  person  and  ob- 
scene antics;"  and  witii  resp^t  to  action,  it  ia  evident  that  ^^  St.  Panl 
at  Athens,"  has  been  his  studj .  Some  declare  ^t  he  puts  them  in 
mind  of  John  the  Baptist;  others  call  him  Dr.  Squintum;  the  Exaaiiner 
admires  his  ^'  dark  apostolical  head  of  hair;"  which  the^  Liberal  describes 
as  ^<  matted  like  a  mane;"  and  a  very  nice  observer  has  affirmed,  that 
one  side  of  bis  face  is  that  of  a  Salvator  Mundi,  the  oAer  that  of  a 
Highland  chief.  It  is  thou^t  that  the  lower  features  of  his  counte- 
nance resemble  those  of  the  Buonaparte  family;  and  it  b  also  asserted, 
that  ^^  he  verges  in  his  general  appearance  to  the  Simious  tribe."* 

The  editor  of  the  Courier  recites  an  article  published  on  the  ITtfa  of 
Julj,  in  which  he  declares  he  has  not  heard  Bfr.  Irvine,  and  w3l  not, 
till  he  can  do  so  without  fighting  his  way  into  the  church;  forgetting 
that  he  complained  to  the  world,  s^ut  ten  days  before,  of  having  beep 
nearlf  suffocated  in  this  same  church,  while  listeningto  ^  a  master-piece 
of  oratory."  It  is  explained,  however,  that  the  **  We"  of  July  the  Ttfc 
and  ^^  We"  of  July  the  17th  were  different  people.  We  tiie  first  were 
great  fighters,  and  small  critics;  JVe  the  second  were  not  quite  so  pugna- 
cious, and  considerably  harder  to  please.  Public  opinion  is  docile,  and 
must  accommodate  itself  to  these  little  shiftings  and  variations. 

That  the  printer  of  the  late  Liberal  should  have  evidence  to  give  on 
a  subject  of  this  kind,  was  hardly  to  be  expected;  but  the  Liberal,  like 
other  poor  caitiffs,  turned  its  thoughts  to  religion  when  it  was  in  the 
agonies  of  death. 

The  Album,  Pulpit,  Literaiy  Chronicle,  British  Press,  and  New 
Evangelical  Magazine,  all  send  their  witnesses  to  confound  the  unforfu 
nate  £vine;  and  John  Bull  rises  against  him  in  propriA  penond,  but 
masked.  The  ferment  occasioned  by  hb  appearance  is  described  vrith 
much  vivacity.  *  He  repeats  the  testimony  delivered  some  time  ago  in 
his  paper,  and  is  desired  to  sing  a  ballad  to  the  tune  of  Nancy  Dawson, 
in  wbsch  his  opinions  on  the  present  subject  are  set  forth  more  at  large. 
After  some  objection  to  this  land  of  evidence,  tiie  Coort  decides  on  re- 

*  The  expressions  we  have  cited  are  taken  from  publications  referred  to  in 
the  *<  Trial,  from  the  London  Magazine  of  August,  Blackwood%  and  the  New 
Monthy  Magazine  of  September,  and  the  *^  Defence"  (a  paltry  pamphlet)  men- 
tioned at  the  head  of  tbis  article. 
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emmog  it,  and  tbe  witness  sounds  forth  one  of  bis  accustomed  strains  of 
Irrieal  satire;  for  John  has  this  at  least  in  common  with  the  Bull  of 
PUaris,  that  his  music  ahrajs  costs  somehodj  a  roasting. 

The  defendant  then  makes  a  c^eeeh  (conpfled  in  a  great  measure  from 
his  own  discourses)  and  Mr.  Phillips  calls  witnesses  for  the  defence, 
among  whom  are  the  Editors  of  the  New  Times  and  Examiner,  and  the 
^  Btadent  director"  of  the  L^ral.  Some  of  these,  however,  ^^  break 
down,"  as  it  is  technically  styled,  under  examination,  and  the  case  is 
abmptiy  closed.  Common  Sense  (the  Judge")  makes  an  harangue  not 
BMch  in  character,  and  Mr.  Irving  is  found  guilty  on  the  seventh  count, 
but  ac<]ttitted  on  all  the  rest,  which  the  Court,  for  certain  notable  rea« 
sons,  has  considered  inapplicable  to  his  case. 

BIr.  Irvbg,  altiiongh  convicted,  as  the  reporter  informs  us  in  his  pam** 
phlet,  has  received  no  sentence.  We  think  it  would  not  become  the 
London  public  to  be  very  forward  in  demanding  his  punishment ;  for, 
when  tbe  preacher  is  brought  up  to  undergo  con£mnation,  half  the  town 
ongfat  to  be  standing  at  t^  same  bar.  If  an  account  were  taken  of  all 
■tidemeanours  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Common  Sense,  which  have  been 
eoomatled  dnrinff  Mr.  Irvii^'s  exhibitions,  who  would  not  be  appalled 
at  the  reckoning  r  Let  us  only  turn  in  fancy  to  iknB  scene  of  this  gen- 
tleman's achievements;  let  us  imagine  the  Sabbath  frighted  from  its 
propriety;  Cross  Street,  Hatton  &Lrden,  thronged  with  equipages;  the 
devout  abandonii^  their  churches;  the  profane  making  their  debut  at 
pdilic  worship  in  a  Presbyterian  chapel,  with  a  standing-room  ticket; 
privj-counseUors  justling  with  '^  gentlemen  of  the  press  ;'^  fashion  re- 
dining  in  the  gallery,  and  piety  upon  the  pulpit  stairs,  and  intellect  el- 
bowing on  the  floor;  Cruikshank  caricaturing:  Basil  Montague  exhorting 
from  ue  window;  Romeo  Coates  declaiming  on  the  threshold,  and  tbe 
public  at  large  brawling  in  the  court-yard.  The  misdemeanours  of  a 
single  morning  thus  occupied  would  form  such  a  calendar  that  Common 
Sense  would  shrink  from  holding  the  assizes.  Under  such  circumstances, 
«  it  would  be  found  the  wisest  measure  to  publish  a  general  remission  of 
offences  hitherto  committed  in  the  affair  of  the  Caledonian  Chapel. 
The  benefit  of  such  an  amnesty  would,  of  course,  extend  to  Mr.  Irving; 
and,  if  he  offended,  again,  he  would  again  be  amenable  fo  the  law.  As 
to  tiie  public,  we  entertain  no  doubt  of  their  amendment. 


FOE  TBB  rOHT  FOLIO. 

EAWLE'B  ADDRESSES  TO  THE  BAR."" 

The  UMmbera  of  the  bar  ot  Philadelphia,  eminent  alike  for  their  pro- 
feamail  skill  and  their  gentlemanly  demeanor,  fermed,  a  few  years  ago, 

•  Two  Addresses,  to  **  tbe  associated  Members  of  the  Bar  of  Philadelphia." 
Pronounced  by  William  Bawle,  Esquire,  Chancellor  of  flie  Association.  Phila- 
delphia, 1824    Pp.  62.    8to. 
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an  association  for  benevolent  purposes,  as  well  as  with  a  new  to  eotf 
suit  together,  and  introduce  such  refonnations  as  might  be  made  in  die 
practice  of  the  law.  At  two  of  their  anniversaiy  meetings  the  learned 
and  ingenious  author  of  these  Addresses,  pronounced  them  in  the  pre^ 
sence  of  the  Association,  at  whose  request  thej  are  now  published. 

The  solidity  and  good  sense  of  Mr.  Rawle's  observations,  deserve  the 
attention  of  the  professional  student,  as  ihej  form  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  flippant  remarks  pn  the  Common  Law,  which  are  so  easy  to 
make  but  so  difficult  to  reduce  into  any  beneficial  operation.  The  reader 
will  discern  in  these  pages  the  judicious  mind  of  a  profound  lawj^, 
acquainted  with  all  the  intricacies  of  practice,  as  well  as  familiar  with 
tiie  science  of  law  in  its  most  extensive  ramifications.  Thej  contain 
to  reflections  of  one  who  is  anxious  to  reform,  where  it  can  be  done 
with  safety;  but  cautious  not  to  destroy  the  plant  in  pruning  its  luxu- 
riances. They  are,  however,  of  too  technical  a  character,  for  the  great 
mass  of  our  readers;  but  the  following  sketches  of  some  of  ti)ose  law- 
yers who  were  eminent  in  the  days  that  are  past,  possess  a  local  interest 
m  Pennsylvania,  which  renders  tiiem  highly  attractive.  There  is  a  pe- 
culiar tone  of  benevolence  in  the  following  delineation  of  Mr.  Bawle's 
former  brethren  of  the  bar 

..............  Quofl  dim  meminisse  juvat 

^*  We  are  not  forbidden  to  explore  the  tomb,  to  bring  from  their  ashes 
departed  genius  and  spirit,— to  serve  as  models  for  youthful  imitation, 
and  incentives  to  dignified  and  useful  exertion. 

^^  It  is  not  without  a  tremblinj^  hand  that  I  shall  venture  to  recal  to 
some  and  to  present  to  others  a  few  of  those  names  of  which  I  have  a 
recollection^  more  or  less  perfect,  but  assisted  by  accessible  sources  of 
information. 

^'  At  the  era  of  our  Independence  the  bar  of  Philadelphia  possessed 
among  others  a  Wilsanj  a  Sergtatd^  and  a  Xetvts,  an  Ihgenotty  an 
Edward  BiddUy  and  a  George  Sosa, 

^^  Mr.  Chew  was  one  of  the  prominent  characters  of  earlier  times.  In 
177S  he  was  preferred  to  the  bench.  Perhaps  no  one  exceeded  him  in 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  common  law,  or  in  the  sound  exposition  of 
statutes— >His  solid  judgment,  tenacious  memory,  and  persevering  indus- 
try rendered  him  a  rafe  and  steady  guide.  At  the  bar  his  language  wais 
pertinent  and  correct,  but  seldom  characterised  by  effusions  of  elo- 
quence— his  arguments  were  close  and  frequentiy  methodised  on  the 
strict  rules  of  lojpc — his  object  always  seemed  to  be  to  produce  convie* 
tion,  not  to  obtam  applause. 

<^  But  in  those  times  the  sphere  of  the  lawyer  was  somewhat  limited. 
In  provincial  courts  no  great  questions  of  international  law  were  dia** 
cussed — no  arguments  on  the  construction  of  treaties— no  compcois^ 
of  legidative  powers  with  constitutional  restrictions— even  admiralty 
cases  had  litde  interest— «veiy  thing  ^preat  and  imponng  was  reserved 
for  the  mother  country.    Till  the  ebullitions  produced  by  the  stamp  act. 
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politieal  interest  were  local  and  confined.  Pennsjlvania  was  divided  be- 
tween two  parties,  that  of  the  proprietaries' and  a  considertUe  section  of 
tlie  people. 

''  Two  lawjers;  CMhway  and  JDicldnsoHy  took  actife  parts  in  this 
eontrof  erijr.  Each  published  a  speech  which  he  had  delirered  in  -the 
l^ialative  assembly;  and  it  was  remarkable  that  the  introduction  to  each 
(one  composed  by  Dr.  Franklin,  who  co*openited  with  GaHowajr  in  op» 
posk^  the  proprietary  interest,  and  the  other  hj  Dr.  Snntb,  the  coadjit- 
tnr  OT  Dickinson,)  were  at  the  tape,  more  admired  than  the  principal 
compoeitiotts«    iTet  tiiey  were  botii  men  of  talents. 

^*  Of  €Mhway^8  nanner  I  have  no  personal  knowledge;  from  in^c- 
t{<m  of  the  dockets  his  practice  appears  to  ha^e  been  extensire.  He 
adhered  to  the  royal  cause,  and  migrated  to  England,  where/ after  ex- 
citing considerable  public  attention,  by  attacks  on  the  conduct  of  Sir  W. 
Howe  in  this  country,  be  remained  till  his  death. 

**  Very  different  were  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  Diciktfisofi.  At 
the  comnienconent  of  our  difficulties  with  Great  Britain  he  displayed  Us 
powers 'with  ferronr  and  courage  in  defence  of  what  he  deemed  his  coun- 
ti^'s  riffhts.  Assuming  the  title  of  Jl  Peimsykama  Arrmer,  he  assailed 
with  a  due  proportion  of  learning  and  an  irresistible  cogency  of  argu- 
awnt  the  mijust  ntlempt  of  tbe  Britidi  legislatnre  tn  inpoee  iBtemal  tax»- 
timonHieeobnies. 

^'  These  publications  had  the  happiest  efifect.  The  resistance  wUdi 
seemed  at  first  to'be  founded  rather  on  natural  impulse  than  deliberate  re* 
search  was  clearly  shown,  not  onfy  to  be  meritorious  in  itsrif,  but  justi- 
fiable ander  the  law?  and  constitution,  by  which  all  British  subjects  ought 
to  be  goyemed. 

^  Of  DiekinBon^s  manner  of  speddng  I  hare  some  recoUectioB — he 
possessed,  I  think,  considerable  fluency,  with  a  sweetness  of  tone  and 
agreeiMe  modulation  of  yoiee,  not  well  calculated  howerer  for  n  largn 
audience.  His  law  koowle^  was  respectable,  though  not  renuuta^f 
eztensire,  for  his  attention  was  more  directed  to  hiitoncal  and  politfeal 
stofies.  In  Us  defensive  publieatlons  against  the  attacks  of  Valerius,  in 
1788,  the  man  of  taste  will  be  gratified  by  a  pure  and  ^^^gnt  style, 
Aougfa  the  sta^sman  roust  discoTCr  some  political  errors,  nholly  en- 
gaged in  public  life,  he  left  ^  bar  soon  after  the  commencement  of  tlie 
reTolution. 
^  *'  At  this  period  a  new  bandf  arose 

^Ocearsns  homlnum,  ci^as  prwUntia  monitrat, 
'^.Summofl  posse  Tiros,  et  mania  exempla  daturos, 
*•  Verrecum  in  patrift---nascL^ 

/tfv.  Sai,  X.  ▼.  49. 

<<  Thof  ^ontrMeiwitli  ether  inslnnees  ia^jpimej  netwithatandav  tiie 
arregaace  of  European  prediction,  that  America,  ereB  at  the  instiint  ef 
potibc  on  the  togm  virilis  was  equal  to  the  duties  of  matmne  and  aecom* 
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^^  I  have  already  given  some  Dames,  1  will  more  f^T^jfCuldoAf  deseribe 
two  or  three  odiers. 

^^  Perhaps  few  of  those  now  present  can  recollect  W%l$on  in  the  splei>- 
dour  of  his  talents,  and  the  fulness  of  his  praise. 

^^  Classically  educated,  and  in  the  outset  employed  as  a  tutor  in  a  pub* 
lie  seminary,  his  subsequent  success  in  a  narfbw  circle  of  couDtrj  courts, 
encouraged  him  to  embark  in  the  storm  which  after  the  departure  of  Ae 
British  troops  agitated  the  forum  of  Philadelphia. 

'^  The  adherents  to  the  royal  cause  were  the  necessary  subieets  of  pro- 
secution, and  popular  prejudice  seemed  to  bar  the  avenues  of  justice. 

^'  But  Wilson  and  Xeim,  and  George  Hots,  never  shrank  from  such 
contests,  and  if  their  efforts  frequently  foiled,  it  was  not  from  want  of 
pains  or  fear  of  danger. 

^^  Other  qiiestions  of  ^e  highest  moment  also  became  the  dafly  sub* 
iects  of  forensic  discussion,  questions  for  which  previous  study  no  doubt 
bad  qualified  them,  but  with  which  no  pi:evious  jpractice  had  familiarized 
them. 

^^  In  respect  to  them,  Wikon  soon  became  con^icuous.  The  views 
which  be  took,  were  luminous  and  comprehensive.  His  knowle^  and 
information  always  appeared  adequate  to  tlie  highest  subject,  and  jiuitly 
administered  to  the  particular  aspect  in  vHiich  it  was  presented.  *  His 
person  and  manner  were  dignified,  his  voice  powerful,  though  Qot  melo- 
dious, his  cadences  judiciously,  though  somewhat  art^ially  regulated. 

^^  His  discourse  was  generally  of  a  reasonable  length;  he  did  not  af- 
fect conciseness  nor  minuteness,  be  struck  at  the  great  features  of  the 
case,  and  neither  wearied  his  bearers  by  a  verbose  prolongation,  nor  dis- 
appointed them  by  an  abrupt  conclusion. 

^^  But  his  manner  was  rather  imposing  than  persuasiVe,  his  habitual 
effort  seemed  to  be  to  subdue  without  conciliating,  and ,  the  impression 
left  was  more  like  that  of  submission  to  a  stem,  than  a  humane  con- 
queror. 

'^  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  Mr.  iVihon  on  the  bench,  was 
not  equal  to  Mr.  Wikon  at  the  bar,  nor  did  his  law  lectures  endrely 
meet  uie  expectation  that  had  been  formed. 

^^  The  talents  of  George  Roes  were  much  above  mediocrity.  His 
BUmAer  was  insinuating  and  persuasive,  accompanied  with  a  species  of 
pleasantry  and  habitual  good  humour.  His  knowledge  of  the  law  was 
sufficient  to  obtain  respect  from  the  court,  and  his  funiliar  manner  se- 
cured the  attention  of  the  jury.  But  he  was  not  industrious,- and  his 
career  dter  tibe  eoqimencement  of  the  revolution  was  short. 

"  The  powers  of  Reed  wer6  of  a  higher  order.  His  mind  vras  per- 
spienous,  nis  perceptions  quick^  his  penetration  great,  his  industry  unre* 
mitted.  Before  the  revolution  he  had  a  considerable  share  of  the  cmr- 
rent  practice.  His  manner  of  qpeakin^  was  not,  I  think,  pleasing;  his 
reasoning,  however,  was  weU  conducted,  and  seldom  foiled  to  bear  upon 
Ihe  prop^  points  of  controversy.  When  he  had  the  oondysion  dt  a 
cause,  be  was  formidaUe.    I  have  beard  an  old  practitiovte:  say  ^t 
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<here  was  Ho  one  at  the  bar  wfaom  be  so  little  liked  to  be  behind  bim,  as 
Josq^h  Reed. 

'  '^  Bradford  was  the  joungesf  of  those  who  flourished  at  this  actiire 
and  interesting  period,  and  his  history  merits  the  attention  of  the  younger 
part  of  my  brethren,  as  indicating  that  however  discouraging  the  pros- 
ptet  may  be,  one  should  neyer  despair. 

'^  I  have  understood  that  for  three  or  four  years  after  his  admission  be 
bad  scarcely  a  single  client,  bis  circumstances  were  so  slender  and  his 
hopes  80  faint  (bat  he  had  at  one  time  determined  to  relinquish  the  pro- 
fession and  go  to  sea,  but  bis  abilities,  tiiougb  known  to  few,  were  justly 
nipreciated  by  Mr.  Reed,  then  president  of  Ae  Supreme  Executive 
Council. 

^*  On  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Sergeant,  in  1780,  he  was  unexpectedly 
sqppointed  attorney-general.  At  that  time  the  office  required  no  feeble 
hand.  The  executive  administration  was  involved  in  the  most  serious 
re^nsibilities.  The  ability  of  his  predecessor  had  been  eminently  use- 
ful to  them.  If  Bradford  had  proved  unequal  to  its  duties,  the  appoint- 
ment would  have  covered  both  him  and  the  administration  with  dismce; 
if  otherwise,  it  elevated  him  to  honour,  while  it  highly  promoted  the  po- 
litical interests  he  belonged  to— ^the  latter  was  the  result. 

'^  Those  of  his  brethren  who  had  only  noticed  bim  as  a  mute  and  hum- 
ble attendant  on  the  courts,  now  watched  his  progress  with  political  if 
not  professional  jealousy,  and  soon  perceived  with  surprise  the  first  dis- 
plays of  eloquence  in  a  style  not  common,  of  knowledge  not  suspected^ 
of  judicious  management  not  frequent  in  youth. 

^^  He  advanced  with  a  n^id  progress  to  an  eminence  of  reputation 
which  never  was  defaced  by  petty  artifices  of  practice  or  ignoble  asso- 
ciations of  thought;  his  course  was  lofty  as  his  mind  was  pure;  bis  elo- 
quence was  of  tibe  best  kind;  bis  language  was  uniformly  classical;  bis 
fan^  frequently  interwove  some  of  those  graceful  ornaments  which  de- 
light when  they  are  not  too  frequent  and  do  not  interrupt  the  chain  of 
argument. 

^'  Tet  bis  manner  was  not  free  from  objections:  I  have  witnessed  in 
bim  what]  I  have  occasionally  noticed  in  the  public  ^eches  of  Charles 
Fox — a  momentary  hesitation  for  want  of  a  particular  word — ^a  stopping 
md  recalling  part  of  a  sentence  for  the  pur|M>se  of  amending  it:  nor  was 
bis  voice  powerful  nor  always  varied  by  those  modulations  of  which  ao 
experienced  orator  knows  the  utility. 

'^  His  temper  was  seldom  ruffled  and  his  speeches  were  generally 
marked  by  mildness.  The  only  instance  in  which  I  remember  much  ani- 
mation was  in  a  braiich  of  tiie  case  of  Qerard  vs.  Basse  and  Soyer, 
which  is  not  in  print*  T)ie  principal  case  is  in  1  Dallas^  119;  be  was 
concerned  for  the  unfortunate  Soyer. 

^'  At  present  I  shall  not  proceed  with  these  imperfect  delineations. 
There  yet  remains  enough  to  crowd  the  canvass  of  a  future  picture— and 
another  peneil  may  perhaps  do  more  justice  to  them. 
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BOGERS'  AltfERICAN  BIOGRAPHY.^ 

Amqng  the  minor  literaiy  works  that  hare  recentlj  iqppeared,  ffe  1 
few  that  oiore  justly  merit  attention  than  Mr.  Rogers'  Amencan  Bio- 
grapbica]  Dictionary,  the  second  edition  of  which  has  been  lately  pub* 
lished.  The  object  of  the  author  has  been  to  fomiah  aa  aecoimt  of  the 
departed  heroes,  sa^es,  and  statesmen  of  the  Revolution;  and  the  Tohime 
c#iQpi*eheiids  laauj  interesting  memoirs  of  distinguished  Ameilcans  now 
deceased.  .Some  of  these  lives  are  new:  and  all  are  well  written.  Bio* 
grapiby,  at  all  times  an  interesting  class  of  literature,  is  pecoliarlj  attrac- 
tive to  youth.  At  tiie  first  development  of  a  boy's  taste  for  reading,  we 
see  liim  eagerly  seeking  for  the  memoirs  of  famous  persons,  and  devouring 
with  avidity,  the  biographies  of  ancient  and  modern  times;— soch  as 
those  of  Plutarch,  and  Johnson.  What  then  can  be  more  desirride 
than  to  provide  for  inquisitive  yoiith  some  authentic  account  of  the  emi- 
nent men  who  have  lived  in  their  own  country,  and  by  whose  eiao^iles 
their  own  conduct  and  sentiments,  may  best  be  regulated?  For  the  uae 
of  our  schools  we  are  of  opinion  that  few  works  are  better  adapted  than  that 
of  Mr.  Rogers.  It  contains  not  only  spirited  views  of  lives  heretofore 
published,  but  some  which  we  believe  are  new.  Amoi^  the  latter  are 
those  of  Laurens,  Tates,  Hawley.  and  several  of  the  Ulintons.  Hie 
teachers  of  large  schools  miidit  safely  admit  this  work  and  recommeod 
it  to  the  perusal  and  study  of  their  pupils. 


FOR  THS  PORT  FOLIO. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Thk  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  soil,  has  been  so  geaeralfj 
committed  to  the  rudest  and  most  illiterate  of  our  race,  that  aoricultubx^ 
as  an  art,  has  been  kept  in  a  state  of  idmsement,  and  excluded  from  that 
station  to  which  its  importance  eminenUy  entitles  it  They  who  laboured 
in  the  field  were  considered  as  mere  implements  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
httaA-9iM^%^  as  they  are  Tul|;arly  denominated,  in  mercantile  phraseolo- 
gy, and  had  imboed  the  art  with  the  taint  of  their  servitude;  so  that  in  an 
age  when  the  gallant  and  accoBq>lished  knight  dedicated  Unuelf  to  loralty, 
devotion,  and  constancy,  all  that  related  to  the  delightful  science  of  agri- 

*  A  New  American  Biograj^ical  Dictionary;  or  Remembrancer  of  the  de- 
parted heroes,  ssjges,  and  gtalesmen  of  America.  Ooirflned  exclusively  to 
tftofe  who  have  si^aliaed  themselvef  la  either  oapacily  in  the  Rev^tHionarT 
War,  which  obtained  the  Independence  of  their  country.  Second  edition  with 
important  aJterations  and  additions.     Compiled  by  T.  1.  Rog^ers. 

Easton,  Penn.  1828. 
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dtore  was  committed  to  c«r&  and  TtHaiBs,  who  con^MMed  a  part  of  the. 
estates  of  their  lordlj  owners.  In  later  dajs,  howefer,  the  scene  has 
verj  hai^ilj  changedy  and  scienee  has  been  allied  to  an  art  all  important 
to  the  comfort,  fmd,  indeed,  to  the  existence  of  the  ^mnan  race.  We, 
Itte  otiiers,  are  apt  to  be  dauskd  hj  brilliant  feats  of  arms^  and  the  splen- 
dour of  conquests;  hot  we  must  confess,  that  the  sheaf  of  Ceres,  is  of 
more  Tahie  than  the  barren  luirel;  and  we  cannot  help  thinkfaiig  that  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  Arthur  Toung,  and  Sir  Humphrej  Dav7,  haye  done  more 
for  ^  prosp^riftj  of  Qreat  Britain  than  any  of  her  heroes. 

It  most  be  granted,  ihi^t  the  march  of  knowledge  is  slow.  How  sia- 
gnlar  is  it,  tint  CTen  in  Great  Britain,  Agriculture  was  entirely  neglect- 
ed, as  a  natioiud  concern,  till  within  a  few  jears.  The  appointment  of 
tiie  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  surrejrs  of  the  various  counties  in  Eio^gland 
and  Scotland,  which  fill  nearlyeifffaly  volumes,  and  the  numerous  periodi- 
enl  and  other  publications  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  rural  economj, 
aihow  tiie  interest  now  taken  in  the  advancement  of  that  art,  on  which  all 
others  must  depend. 

In  tiie  United  States,  where  some  degree  of  education  is  so  common, 
tfiat  it  is  rare  to  find  one  among  the  rudest  of  her  native  citizens,  who 
cannot  read  and  write,  and  where  thej  who  cultivate  it  are  so  generallj 
tiie  owners  of  tbe  soil,  we  have  reason  to  expect  a  rapid  dissemination  of 
all  dw  new  hetSj  and  tiie  various  information  which  shall  tend  to  illus- 
trate the  tiieoij  or  improve  the  art  of  the  Agricultmist.  What  great 
benefit  to  the  community  might  not  be  effected  by  the  editors  of  the  hun"* 
Aeds  of  countrj  newspapers,  which  are  printed  in  the  United  States,  were 
tbey  to  devote  one  nm  of  each  paper  to  agricultural  topics,  instead  of 
tiie  toriiid  politics  of  irtuch  they  are  so  prodigal? 

New  York  is  tiie  only  state  that  has  appointed  a  Board  of  Agriculture, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  v^tem  and  meuiod  to  her  County  AgricuUural 
Societies.  We  are  finequentiy  compelled  to  riuink  with  mortification 
from  the  contemplation  of  some  of  the  features  of  our  statenolitios:  but 
we  delight  to  give  honour  where  honour  is  due;  and  New  York,  in  this 
particular,  deserves  much  praise.  Her  attention  to  internal  improvement 
and  agricult««,  should  redeem  many  faults  and  follies. 

In  many  of  the  states,  County  Agricultural  Societies  have  been  gol  %ip^ 
usefully,  we  hope,  for  the  parties  concerned,  and  advantageously  for  thar 
oeiriibourhood.  Pennsylvania  has  given  some  encouragement  to  County 
Societies,  I7  an  act  to  i^ropriate  a  part  of  the  public  funds  of  the  coun- 
ties in  which  tiiey  are  formed,  on  certain  conditions,  to  contribute  to  their 
premiums;  and  much  advantage  has  resuTted  firom  the  combination  of  art- 
ists and  amateurs—- of  men  of  science  and  practical  fiurmers  in  these  insti** 
tntions. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  newspapers,  and  the  advantage  which  their 
editors  might  render  to  the  commmity  by  devoting  some  space  to  agri- 
cultnrai  topics.  We  believe  there  are  but  two  m>er8  published  in  the 
United  Stales  entirely  devoted  to  this  subject.  These  are  tiie  Anericain 
Farmer  published  at  Baltimore  by  John  S,  Skmner,  and  the  JVW  JSngw 
kmd  Farmer^  at  Boston,  by  Th(maM  G.  Fenendm.    The  latter  gen- 
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tieman  is  adf  antageouid^  known  to  tbe  public  by  his  poetical  talcntSi 
and  was  an  intimate  friend  and  earlj  associate  of  the  first  Editor  of  the 
Port  Folio,  Both  these  papers  are  ably  condneted,  and  erery  farmer  in 
the  Union  would  he  benefited  bj  the  perusal  of  tiiem.  The  slightest  im* 
provement  in  his  field,  his  orchard,  or  his  garden,  would  amply  repay  t^ 
price  of  these  journals.  If  we  were  to  draw  a  distinction  between  tiiese 
papers,  botii  of  which  we  think  extremely  well  adapted  to  the  sections  in 
wluch  they  are  published,  we  should  say  that  the  southern  paper  is  the 
more  theoretical,  the  northern  the  more  practical;  and,  as  might  be 
judged  from  its  position,  on  the  whole,  the  best  adapted  to  the  agriculture 
of  uie  notHiem  and  middle  states.  In  addition  to  this,  it  has  one  adran- 
tage,  which  probably  a  saving  farmer  would  attend  to;— ^dtiiough  publMied 
.as  frequently,  and  each  number  containing  about  the  same  quanti^  of  type 
and  ^dHjpeTy  it  is  but  half  the  price  of  its  southern  competitor. 


FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

THE  CONYENTION  OF  1787. 

Such  is  the  oapriciousness  of  fame,  as  well  as  of  fortune,  in  human 
aSEurSy  that  some  ostensible  occurrence  shall  so  engross  the  attention,  of 
historians  and  biographers,  as  well  as  of  painters  and  poets,  that  the  most 
important  political  events  are  often  cast  into  the  shade  by  a  more  promi- 
nent object,  which,  when  it  has  once  obtained  possession  of  the  public 
mind,  will  thenceforward  absorb  popular  attention,  to  the  exclusion  of  evety 
other. 

The  names  and  characters  of  those  devoted  republicans  who  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  have  been  perpetuated  in  every  lorm 
of  illustration  by  the  press  and  the  graver,  as  well  as  the  pencil  and  the 
pen:  whilst  the  patriots  who  framed  the  present  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Washington  himself,  (Aett,  perhans, 
most  justly  entitled  to  the  endearing  a|^Hation  of  Ae  JFaAer  of  ni$ 
Country^)  are  unknown  or  at  least  untbought  of— their  names  must  now 
be  sou^t  for  in  the  musty  pages  of  some  ponderous  law  book,  where 
they  have  long  reposed  in  unmerited  oblivion. 

The  claims  of  these  great  and  good  men  to  the  erateful  rememhrance 
of  posterity  are  founded,  nevertheless,  upon  the  substantial  basis  of  the 
national  prosperity,  under  that  bappy  Constitution  by  which  the  defiscts 
of  the  original  Confederation  were  effectually  remedied,  and  the  thirteen 
independent  states  were  indissolubly  consoli&ted  into  one  powerful  so- 
vereignty. 

These  conscript  fathers  held  their  session  in  the  same  Council  Cham- 
her,  in  the  State  House  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  sat  the  Congress  that 
declared  the  dissolution  of  British  supremacy  and  colonial  dependence; 
and)  like  them  too,  they  held  their  deliberations  with  closed  doors. 

Notwithstanding  this  forbidding  circumstance,  however,  one  of  <mr 
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tta^iaeted  sous  of  gpdw  who  reduced  hj  waot  of  patroiii|e  to  por- 
trtit  and  sign  pointtiff  for  a  li?dihoody  obtained  a  gtunpae  of  tU»  titiljr 
irenerable  assembly,  wbicb  be  instantly  transfbrred  to  a  ngn  post  that  be 
bad  been  employed  to  decorate  for  an  ale-bouse  in  South  Street;  where 
it  bung  for  many  }'ears  unnoticed;  and  was  at  length,  after  tbe  colours 
bad  faded  from  the  boards,  painted  oyer  agam  with  the  name  only  of  Tub 
CoNVENTioir,  in  broad  capitals.  But  the  original  representation,  which 
was  not  without  professional  merit,  is  still  yivid  in  the  recollection  of  the 
writer  of  this  article,  who  bad  long  habitually  regarded  it  with  respect* 
ful  consideration  as  an  historical  relick. 

Tbe  room  itself  was  correctly  represented,  aa  U  9iood  at  the  timpj 
richly  wainscotted^  with  pediments  over  tbe  doors,  and  Ionic  pilasters, 
supporting  a  full  ^tablatare  of  tiie  order,  beneath  a  cored  ceiling;  tbouf^ 
all  these  appropriate  accompaniments  of  a  public  apartment  have  been 
since  taken  down  by  some  ruthless  Commissioner  of  repairs — ^to  be  re- 
placed with  naked  waib  and  meagre  doar-caeee  that  now  discqi^point 
the  expectations  of  those  who  visit  tiiis  memorable  Council  Chamber, 
which  has  been  not  ini^tly  denominated  the  cradle  of  Anerican  Inde- 
pendeiice;  and  which  ought  to  have  been  scrupulously  preserved  in  its  , 
pristine  state  to  future  ages. 

On  one  side  of  (his  bigUy  interesting  historical  eemposition,  tbe  Pre- 
sident, Okorok  Washinotoic ,  was  seen  in  the  chair,  under  the  lofty  cen- 
tral pannel  at  tbe  6ast  end  of  the  room,  which  was  tfa^n  ornamented  with 
the  arms  of  Pennsylvania.  On  his  right.  Judge  Wilson  occupied  the 
floor  with  that  imposing  air  which  was  natural  to  bim  and  which  had 
strongly  impressed  the  delineator,  whilst,  on  his  left,  and  immediately 
under  tbe  eye  of  the  spectator  sat  the  aged  Frakklin,  in  bia  arm- 
chair; which  must  have  been  placed  so  near  tbe  bar,  that  the  venerable 
sage,  then  in  bis  83d  year,  and  suffering  under  a  peculiar  infirmity,  might 
approach  his  seat  in  the  sedan  he  had  to)ught  from  Europe,  which  was 
the  only  mode  of  conveyance  he  could  tiien  support.— On  the  other  side 
of  this  oontemporaneotts  memento,  the  House  was  depicted  in  Com- 
mittee, and  no  particular  feature  of  die  scene  is  now  distinctly  recoUeeted. 
But  on  both  sides  was  inscribed  the  following  quamt  prognostication  of 
flieir  patriotic  exertions  uriiich  has  since  been  so  hi^ily  fumlled : 

<*  These  thirtj-eight  great  men  together  ka?e  agreed 
**  That  better  times  to  us  shall  very  toon  succeed." 


HISTORY  OF  MODERN  EUROPE. 

(  Cordinued  from  Vol.  xvi.  p.  383.) 

S^AiN  in  1820.— JVUioiMrf  DiiconUnt^StaU  of  Uu  Amy  at  Cadiz- 
Its   BevoU^Oceupies  Ae  hie  of  Leon^E:9pedUxofh  of  Jliego— 
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Bking  m  Oallicia'^Ikfection  of  Miahal^Kmg  forced  h  aceepl 
Ae  ComlikiiHofh-'Muiacrt  ai  CkMz-^AUi'Meoolulwmn^Move^ 
ment8'''^eelmg^^  ihe  CorU$^^Beport$  of  the  MniHen — Pmmeee 
— -SMppfewum  ofEntaiU'^Cf  Cooemmk'^Commereial  Mem$me8^ 
IKssokfton  ^w  JSbrmy  of  Cadiai-^Diegn$ce  af  Uiego^Sg^UiUd 
State  of  the  SBngdom-^Pretatence  of  the  Liberal  Pmriy, 

FoftMvertJ  yean  tbe  discontent  throughout  Spain  had  heen  general 
and  hourly  increasing.  Its  degradation  was  deeply  felt  hy  the  naftion, 
and  sympathized  with  hy  the  surrounding  nations.  It  appeared  the  most 
cruel  indignity  to  a  hrave  nation,  which  had  made  so  nohle  a  stand,  and 
had  so  powerfully  aided  in  restoring  independence  to  tbe  rest  of  Europe^ 
to  be  reduced  to  a  thraldom  more  severe  dian  that  wUeh  it  had  so  hero- 
ically shaken  off.  Loud,  howeTer.  as  was  the  call  for  that  constitntioB 
which  Ferdinand  stood  vainly  pie j^ed  to  bestow,  all  the  atientpts  hith- 
erto made  to  attidn  it  had  proved  miserably  abortive.  There  is  a  ten- 
dency in  human  society,  aad  one  on  the  whde  safe  and  salutary,  to 
remain  fiied  in  any  position  which  it  has  once  assumed.  To  a  nreat 
body  of  the  people  it  qtpears  more  eipedieat  to  bear  the  ills  they  Mve, 
if  at  all  tolerable,  tiian  to  rush  on  otiiers  which  are  unknown  and  untried. 
It  is  difficult,  and  is  fact  shoidd  be  so,  for  secret  add  individual  of$rk* 
tions  to  con^nne  a  force,  idiich  can  make  head  agaonst  the  executive 
power  of  the  state.'  Although,  however,  such  a  ^vemment  may  make 
head  for  &  certain  time  against  the  strongest  pubhc  opinion,  it  possesses 
|t  radical  unsounAiess,  which  wiH  sooner  or  biter  manifest  itself.  Tbe 
crazy  vessd  may  be  guided  in  safety  over  a  tranquil  sea;  but  vribetew 
the  storm  rises,  it  goes  rapidly  to  pieces.  Such  a  constitution  resem- 
bles a  rational  body,  of  which  the  pieces  are  corrupted,  in  which  no 
disease  yet  manlfesus  itself^  but  to  which  the  first  wound  or  local  iiyury, 
tbe  effects  of  which  to  another  would  have  been  but  temporary,  provee 
mortal.  It  is  seldom  that  in  the  political  world  a  very  lonr  period  oocan 
wftdioat  some  shock  or  collision,  which  puts  to  &e  proof  me  materiab  of 
vHocbft  is  compofed,  and  causes  those  which  are  unsound  tDcnvnble  into 


The  local  malady  which  exposed  to  peril  the  existing  qratem  of  Spt* 
nisb  government,  resided  jn  the  expeditionary  army  at  Cadi^.  This 
body  of  troops,  prepared  by  Spain  in  tiie  vain  hope  of  regaining  her 
transatlantic  empire,  saw  before  them  a  prospect  the  most  dreaiy  and 
discouraging.  WheAer  they  considered  tiie  theatre  in  which  tiie  war 
was  to  l^  waged,  or  the  enemy  with  whom  they  had  to  contend,  there 
apneared  equdly  Uttle  ground  for  animation  or  lope.  The  pros|^t  of 
binding  adieu  to  Aeb  native  country,  to  perish  in  the  vast  plains  and 
swamps  of  Oronoco,  inspired  a  patriotic  zeal,  to  which  they  might  other- 
wise have  remained  strangers.  The  deliverance  of  their  country  ap- 
peared an  object  stUl  more  desirable,  when  it  was  to  be  combined  with 
their  own  dieliverance  from  such  a  destiny.  The  force  coDected  at^one 
point  gave  a  full  impression  of  their  own  strength;  white  the  vicinity  of 
Cadiz,  a  city  which  had  long  been  the  focus  of  liberal  sentiment,  was 
likely  to  inoculate  them  with  some  portion  of  its  spirit. 
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In  consequence  of  these  causes,  a  deep  discontent  had  long  fermented 
in  the  minds  of  the  expeditionarj  aitny.  It  had  even,  as  observed  in  the 
Ibnner  year,  been  omnized  into  a  formidable  conspiracy,  which  failed 
only  through  the  ?aculation  or  treachery  of  the  Conde  de  Abisbal.  The 
yellow  fever,  which  soon  after  began  to  rage  at  Cadiz,  and  among  the 
troops,  aided  the  views  of  the  malecontents,  by  causing  a  general  disorga« 
niiation,  relaxing  those  strict  precautions  which  the  iealousy  of  die  go- 
vernment would  otherwise  have  prompted.  Don  Antonio  Quiroea,  a 
Keutenant-colonel,  idio  had  been  deeply  implicated  in  the  last  con^nraey^ 
vras  only  loosely  guarded  at  the  convent  of  Alcala  de  los  Gazules.  He 
had,  therefore,  ue  opportunity  of  communicating  with  Don  Raphael 
Riego,  commander  or  the  second  battalion  of  the  Asturias,  and  witii 
oAer  officers  who  were  diqiosed  to  engage  in  the  enterprise.  The  mi- 
Utaiy  chiefs  were  seconded  by  the  talents  of  Cralie'bo,  a  citijEen  of  Cadix. 
and  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  in  Spain;  while  monev  vras  suppliea 
by  Beltran  de  lis  of  Yalencia,  a  xealous  patriot,  who  had  seen  a  son 
&  on  die  8caffi>ld  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

After  many  consultations,  wbich  happily  escaped  the  jealous  observe* 
tk>ns  of  the  ruling  powers,  the  1st  of  January,  1820,  was  fixed  upon 
as  die  decisive  day.  Riego,  stationed  at  Las  Cabezas,  was  to  march 
«pon  Arcos,  die  head  quarters  of  Calderon,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
expedition,  and  vras  to  be  joined  there  by  die  battalion  of  Seville  from 
Tilla  Martin.  At  the  same  time  Quiroga,  with  two  battalions,  was  to 
■love  from  Alcala  de  los  Crazules,  upon  the  Isle  of  Leon,  and  upon 
Cadiz. 

At  nine  in  the  mominff  of  the  day  appointed,  Riego  put  himself  in 
BMtion.  He  called  togeuer  his  battalion,  explained  to  them  his  desigUi 
and  findmg  them  disposed  enthusiastically  to  concur  in  it,  led  them  di- 
rect to  die  square  of  Las  Cabezas,  vdiere  he  proclaimed  the  constitution. 
In  the  evening  he  marched  widi  the  utmost  possible  rapidity  upon  Arcos, 
in  die  vicinity  of  which  place  he  arrived  about  two  in  the  morning.  The 
battalion  of  Seville  havmg  losts  its  way  in  the  storm,  was  not  yet  come 
op.  Riego  waited  its  arrival  in  vain  for  four  hours;  then  seeing  day 
begin  to  dawn,  and  apprehensive  of  discovery,  he  determined  upon  at 
once  proceedinff  to  action.  Though  the  battaHon  stationed  in  Arcos  was 
stronger  dian  his  own,  he  comj^tely  succeeded.  The  officers  were 
tak^  by  surprise  in  their  barracks,  Calderon  and  all  his  staff  made  pri« 
soners,  and  die  Corregidor  of  the  town  shared  the  same  fkte.  The 
battalion  joined  dto  insumnts,  and  every  thing  was  completed  before 
that  of  Seville  arrived.  Riego  wae  somewhat  disiq>pointed  to  find  only 
ld,000  ducats  in  t^  treasury. 

The  sueeess  of  ^uiroffa  was  not  quite  so  complete.  He  made  Ins 
escape,  andpkaced  himsetf  at  die  head  of  his  battelion  at  Alcala.  To 
reach  his  deiiination,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the  Majeceite, 
vrfaicfa  was  rendered  impassable  by  the  rains.  He  was  dius  uiuible  to 
set  out  till  the  affeemoon  of  the  3d.  At  Mefina,  he  found  another  bat- 
talion; and  the  troops  pushing  forward  rapidiv  through  roads  that  were 
knee  deep,  reached  at  nine  in  die  morning  tke  fari^  <tf  Suaio,  whidi 

AFBii.,  1824.— :fO.  264.  40 
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eoBDects  the  Isle  of  Iieon  with  the  continent.  Tbia  important  post  was 
surprised  and  carried  in  a  few  minutes.  The  insurgents,  thus  introduced 
into  the  Isia,  were  equally  successful  in  surprising  San  Ferrando,  its 
principal  fortress,  where  thej  took  Cisneros,  Minister  of  Marine.  Thej 
now  pushed  forward  upon  Cadiz,  the  main  object  of  the  expedition;  and 
which  being  defended  hy  only  one  battalion  and  a  few  marineS|  was 
thought  uohkelj  to  make  serious  resistance.  At  four  in  the  afternoon, 
however,  the  go?emor  of  Cadix  received  notice  of  the  enterprise,  and 
hastenea  with  600  men  to  occupj  the  Trocadero,  a  fortification  com- 
manding the  narrow  neck  of  land,  bj  which  alone  Cadiz  can  be  i^ 
preached  from  the  Isla.  Being  re-enforced  from  the  ships  he  succeeded 
in  completelj  repulsing  the  attack  of  the  insurgents.  The  district  in 
dieir  possession  was  thus  reduced  to  the  Isle  of  Leon. 

Ri^o  in  the  meantime  hastened  to  join  hie  comrades,  and  on  his  way, 
proclamied  the  constitution  at  Xeres  and  Santa  Maria.  The  people, 
however,  though  they  showed  an  interest  in  his  success,  did  not  niahs 
any  serious  itiovemcnt  in  his  favour.  On  his  arrival  at  the  Ishi  the 
troops  were  mustered,  and  found  not  to  amount  to  more  than  600  men. 
They  were  immediately  organized,  however,  under  the  title  of  the  ^^  Con- 
stitutional Army;"  they  were  formed  into  two  decisions,  one  of  which 
was  intrusted  to  Riego,  while  Quiroga  was  made  commander-in-chirf« 
Don  Arco  Aguerro  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  staff,  and  San  M%iiel 
appointed  his  principal  assistant.  Quiroga  now^  addressed  to  his  army 
a  proclamation,  in  which  he  told  them,  '^  Spain  approached  to  destruc- 
tion; and  your  ruin  would  have  carried  along  with  it  that  of  your  eoya- 
try;  you  were  destined  to  death  rather  to  deliver  the  government  from  the 
fear  v^ch  your  couraffe  in^ired,  than  to  conquer  the  colonies,  which  is 
become  impossiUe.  Meantime,  your  countrymen  remained  in  the  most 
shameful  slavery,  under  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  government,  which  dis- 

Sises  at  will  of  the  property,  the  existence,  and  the  liberfy  of  Uie  unhappy 
paniards.  This  government  must  have  destroyed  the  nation  and  finally 
itself;  it  can  no  loi^  be  endured.  At  once  violent  and  weak,  it  can 
inspire  only  indignation  or  contempt;  but  a  country  cannot  be  hipjpj  un- 
less government  inspires  confidence,  love  and  respect"  He  finally 
assured  them,  that  the  enterprise  was  at  once  easy  and  glorious;  that 
union  and  discipline  only  were  neoessanr;  that  not  a  Spanish  soldier 
would  o^ose  them;  and  that  they  would  mid  brethren  even  in  the  ranks 
of  those  who  were  assembled  for  that  purpose. 

At  the  same  time  Quiroga,  in  the  name  of  the  anqr,  presented  the 
following  address  to  the  kii^:— • 

^<  Senar — The  Spanish  army,  whose  blood  and  udieard^f  sacrifices 
raatored  your  Majesty  to  the  throne  ef  your  ancestors — the  Spanish 
amy  under  whose  protection  the  nation,  through  tiie  mediun  of  her  re- 
presentatives, sanctioned  the  code  of  laws  intended  to  fix  for  ever  her 
happy  destiny,  felt  its  honour  and  ardent  patriotisn  woHsded,  when  yosr 
Sb^esty,  brsKoJong  the  bonds  of  gratituAe  and  jiMtice,  overthrew  tiiat  smh 
nmment  of  justice,  aod  denominated  the  etpressiott  of  the  most  legitinMle 
rights  a  crime. 
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^'8ii  jeare  covld  not  obKterate  sentimeiits  so  deeply  engraved  in  tiie 
beart.  The  rarious  insarrections  which  have  taken  place  in  diffefent 
times  and  in  different  places,  ought  to  have  convinced  jonr  Majes^  tiiat 
the  whole  nation  fiavoured  those  enterprises^  and  that  if  the  person  of 
yoor  Majestf  have  been  the  object  of  general  respect,  such  is  not  the 
feeling  with  which  either  the  measures  of  government  you  have  adopted^ 
or  the  persons,  so  unworthy  of  yonr  bounty  and  confidence,  who  sur- 
round you,  are  regarded.  The  genius  of  evil  stifled  the  generous  cry 
of  freedom,  and  the  brave  men  who  raised  it  became  the  victims  of  that 
inic|uity  which  never  pardons  those  who  would  draw  aside  the  veil  by 
which  the  simple  and  ignorant  are  deceived. 

'^  So  fatal  a  destiny  has  not  intimidated  tiie  troops  of  the  army  as- 
sembled for  the  ultramarine  expedition,  and  they  again  raise  the  cry  so 
dear  to  every  Spaniard  who  knows  tiie  value  of  that  name.  They 
raised  it,  Senor,  and  solemnly  pronounced  it  on  t^e  first  of  January. 
They  have  pronounced  it  with  the  firm  and  decided  determination  of  being 
fkitmul  to  the  oath  which  they  made  to  their  countiy.  Nothing  can 
induce  them  to  become  perjured,  and  the  la^  drop  of  their  blood  will  be 
cheeifully  sacrificed  in  the  great  cause  in  which  &ey  are  embarked.  To 
restore  the  constitution  is  their  object;  to  have  it  recognized  that  the 
nation,  legttimatdy  represented,  has  solely  the  right  of  giving  herself 
laws,  is  what  excites  in  them  the  purest  ardour,  and  teaches  them  to 
spedc  in  accents  of  the  wannest  enthusiasm. 

*'  The  eofiditened  state  of  Eun^e,  Senor,  no  longer  permits  faations 
to  be  governed  as  ttie  absolute  possession  of  Idngs.  The  people  of  dif- 
fcrent  eomtries  require  difinrent  institutions,  but  representatrve  govern- 
ment is  that  which  appears  best  fitted  for  large  societies,  all  the  indivi- 
duals of  which  cannot  assemble  ia  a  body  to  make  laws  for  tiiemselvea. 
That  b  the  government  which  the  wisest  nations  have  adopted,  which  all 
eagerly  desire,  ^e  obtainii^  of  which  cost  us  so  much  blood,  and  which 
no  country  is  more  worAy  of  than  Spain. 

^  From  what  cause  is  ^  nation,  most  favoured  by  nature,  deprived  of 
the matest  blessing  vffaich  men  ean  bestow  unon  themselves.^  whv  AovU 
tiie  land  which  nourishes  a  political  body  be  thought  unwortiiy  or  the  air 
of  civil  liberty?  Old  prejudices,  systems  adopted  by  violence,  firivolous 
and  vain  prerogatives,  which  serve  merely  to  flatter  the  most  insigiufi- 
eant  pride,  the  perfidious  suggestions  of  favourites,  who  are  oi>presson 
one  mfy  and  are  themselves  oppressed  on  the  next — are  these  just  mo- 
tives for  violating  the  laws  of  reason,  humanity,  and  justice?  lDhg$  are 
for  nations;  kings'  are  only  kings  because  nations  will  them  to  De  so. 
The  light  of  knowledge  has  recalled  these  incontestible  axioms;  and 
when  governments  seek  to  establish  the  opposite  principles,  they  npe^k 
the  lan^uaffe  of  firaud  or  hypocricy^  not  that  of  error  or  ignorance. 

^  It  IS  £e  yriA  and  the  detemdnation  of  the  army  that  tiiis  lai^age 
^ndl  no  lonflner  prevail.  The  people  cherish  the  same  wishes  and  views; 
but  habits  ct  obedience  to  the  laws  have  o^iposed  a  dvke  to  their  resent- 
ment. It  Ms  to  pieces  on  its  being  known  that  the  army  has  already 
made  a  breach.    The  districts  they  occupy  resounded  with  Aouts  of  joy 
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and  aeelamatioiis  on  the  re-nromulgation  of  that  code  whkh  oug)it  ta 
baTe  been  but  once  proclaimed.  May  tbese  sbouts  soon  spread  over  Ibe 
wbole  peninsula^  and  render  it  again  tbe  scene  of  Tirtue  and  heroisokl 
But  sbould  bopes  so  deligbtful  not  be  fulfilled,  if  Heaven  sbonld  not  fa- 
ronr  our  ardent  wisbes,  still  tbe  efforts  of  tiie  brare  will  not  be  made  in 
Tain;  to  die  for  liberty  appears  to  them  preferable  to  livii^,  bowerer 
long,  under  tbe  laws  and  caprices  of  those  who  are  corrupting  tbe  heart 
of  your  majesty,  and  leading  you  to  your  infallible  ruin. 

^^  Senor  Auroirio  Quirooa, 

as  Organ  of  the  Army. 
Head  QuarlerSj  San  Fernando. 
7tb  Jan.  1820." 

Another  address  was  at  the  same  time  presented  to  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple, in  which  they  were  reminded  of  the  ancient  glory  and  liberty  of  the 
nation,  of  its  heroic  resistance  against  the  usurpation  of  Boni^parte, 
of  the  recompense  which  it  had  met  with,  and  the  miseries  which  had 
been  the  consequence.  It  called  upon  them,  therefore,  to  co-operate 
in  the  glorious  effort  now  made  to  restore  to  them  tbe  rights  of  whicb  they 
bad  b^n  deprived. 

These  events  were  not  unobserved  or  unregarded  by  tbe  Spanish  pro- 
vincial authorities.  Cieneral  Freyre^  who  commanded  at  Seville,  lost  no 
time  in  throwing  tbe  regiment  of  America,  1000  strong,  into  Cadiz, 
though  it  could  enter  t^  city  only  by  sea.  At  tbe  same  time  all  tbe 
cavaby,  amounting  to  about  2000,  being  placed  under  General  Joseph 
O^onnell,  watched  Ibe  ^preaches  to  the  Isla,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  troops  there  from  drawing  supplies  from  the  neighbouring  country. 

This  momentous  intelligence  being  conveyed  to  Madrid,  did  not  at 
first  obtain  belief;  but  when  a  full  confirmation  arrived,  the  government 
redoubled  its  jealousy  and  severity;  all  correroondence  and  private  inter- 
course was  narrowly  watched;  and  every  effort  was  made  to  make  the 
people  of  the  capital  believe  only  what  was  wished,  and  to  diqpel  tboae 
exaggerated  reports  which  were  eageriy  listened  to.  At  tbe  same  time 
General  Freyre,  who  had  recommended  himself  so  much  by  his  seal  and 
exertion,  was  made  commander-in-chief  for  Andalusia;  and  all  the  troops 
in  Granada,  consistmg  of  six  regiments,  were  placed  under  bis  command. 

Several  days  elapsed,  in  which  tbe  hostile  parties  remained  inactive, 
in  view  of  each  other.  The  insurrectional  troops  only  sent  occasional 
detachments  to  collect  provisions,  and  disappeared  at  the  approach  of  tbe 
rovalist  forces.  On  tbe  lOtb,  however,  Quiroga's  party  gained  a  con- 
sioerable  accession  in  the  redment  of  tiie  Canaries,  which  entered  tbe 
Isla,  protected  by  a  sally  of  Ai^,  who  repulsed  O^Donnell's  cavahy. 
On  Ae  following  evemng  they  obt^med  a  still  more  important  advanti^. 
Tbe  great  naval  arsenal  of  the  Caracca^  situated  on  a  small  island  close 
to  the  shore  of  that  of  Ijeon,  contained  an  immense  supplv  of  warlike 
stores,  and,  by  its  position,  checked  tbe  movements  or  the  insurgent 
troops.  The  garrison  being  weak,  a  detachment  had  been  erdned  to 
re^enforce  it,  but  was  not  to  arrive  tfll  tbe  ISth.    On  tbe  night  of  the 
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1  Ith,  400  men  embarked  at  the  bridge  of  Suazo,  aod  reaehed  uiM^wertred 
so  ekwe  to  Ae  foot  of  the  walls,  that  the  batteries  coald  no  longer  pla/ 
opon  them*  They  surpriaed  die  first  guards;  and  before  the  strength  of 
the  garrison  could  be  caDed  out,  were  already  in  possession  of  the  place. 
Besides  stores,  H^y  found  also  proyisions,  and  a  ship  of  war  of  74  guns; 
called  the  St  Julian.  The  dungeons  of  this  place  contained  also  a 
great  number  of  the  friends  of  freedom,  who  were  immediately  liberated. 

The  increased  means  thus  obtained  were  employed  in  raising  batteries, 
with  the  view  of  storming  Cortadura,  and  thereby  getting  entrance  into 
Cadiz.  The  assault,  howerer,  given  on  the  16th,  entirely  failed,  Riege 
himself  being  wounded.  Notwithstanding,  howeyer,  the  most  ri^d  pre- 
cautions, an  attempt  was  made  in  their  &Tour  in  the  interior  of  £e  city. 
On  the  ereniag  of  the  24th,  a  colonel  of  the  name  of  Rotalde  collected 
a  mixed  troop  of  soldiers,  Uatalonian  sailors  and  citizens,  and  led  them 
amid  cries  of  ^  the  constitution  for  ever,"  towards  the  gate  of  the  Cor- 
tadura. The  soldiers  on  suard  there,  however,  fired  upon  this  detach- 
ment, which  immediately  Aspersed.  Several  were  taken;  but  the  colo- 
nel himself  escaped,  and  joined  the  army  on  the  Isle  of  Leon. 

Meantime  GenenJ  Freyre  had  established  his  head-quarters  at  Puerto 
Santa  Maria,  and  bad  assembled  a  force  which,  including  militia,,  was 
supposed  to  &11  little  short  of  20,000  men.  He  made  his  approaches, 
indeed  with  extreme  caution,  and  avoiding  any  close  contact  the  effects 
of  whichj  in  the  actual  temper  of  his  own  troops,  might  have  been  ex- 
tranel^  perilous.  He  merely  sought  to  insulate  the  insurgents  from  tiie 
rest  of  Spain,  and  to  cut  off  their  resources  and  siqiplies.  He  succeeded; 
and  wedm  elapsed  without  ai^  change  in  the  position  of  the  contending 
armies.  The  insurgent  chiem  began  to  feel  that  thelf  affairs  in  this  sta- 
tioniary  state  were  becoming  insensiUy  worse.  The  enthusiasm  inspired 
by  their  first  successes  was  gradually  evsqporating;  they  lost  that  opin- 
ion of  power  which  was  necessary  to  draw  multitudes  to  their  standard; 
and  though  they  might  be  able  to  maintain  themselves,  in  a  military  view, 
against  any  force  that  was  likely  to  be  employed  on  the  other  side,  the 
narrow  eomer^within  which  they  were  enclosed  afforded  no  means  of  ob- 
taining j^visions  and  necessaries,  the  want  of  which  must  at  lei^th  re- 
duce them  to  extmnity.  Unless,  therefore,  something  couhl  be  done  to 
rouse  the  country  in  their  favour,  and  to  mtke  a  stir,  &ej  bad  little  hope 
of  &ial  success.  This  could  only  be  done  by  putting  forth,  at  all  ha- 
zards, a  moveable  column  to  traverse  the  neighbouring  cities  and  districts. 
The  lot  here  fell  naturally  upon  Ri^,  always  prompt  to  undertake 
whatever  was  Uazardous  and  adventurous.  On  the  27th  of  January, 
having  formed  a  small  corps  of  1500  men,  he  crossed  to  Chiclana,  and 
proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Algenras.  At  Conil,  where,  he  spent  the 
first  night,  his  reception  was  discouraging;  but  at  Veger,  or  Bejer,  which 
he  reached  next  day,  the  bells  were  rung,  and  other  symptoms  of  joy 
manifested  on  his  arrival.  Here  he  nent  three  days,  somewhat  idly,  it 
should  seem,  in  balls  and  civic  fetes;  be  obtahed  a  supply  of  money,  not 
howerer  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  army.  On  the  31st,  the  troops 
kft  Bejer;  and,  after  a  very  fatiguing  march  over  the  mountaids  of  Ojer, 
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i«acbed  Algesiras  ibout  seven  in  the  ef ening.    Th^  were  reeeifed 
with  the  warmest  demonstations  of  jof  .    Riego  conceiTed  the  most  ssBr 

Sine  hopes,  haring  planned  to  make  Algesiras  a  second  hnhrark  oi 
^Anish  liherfy  and  expecting  to  draw  from  Gibraltar  all  the  simplies  6[ 
which  he  stood  in  need.  The  next  daj  dispelled  all  these  flmttering 
ideas.  The  inhabkants,  seeinff  no  force  could  afford  promise  of  nltisaale 
success,  adopted  a' cautions  and  guarded  system;  while  tiie  governor  of 
Gibraltar,  determining  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality,  declined  all  com- 
munication with  the  msurgent  force.  Some  supplies,  particnlarlj  of 
shoes,  were  all  the  benefits  which  the  armj  drew  from  Algesiras. 

While  these  operations  were  going  on,  Creneral  Frejre  was  not  inac- 
tive. He  carefulljr  closed  up  all  the  passages  bj  which  tiiis  adveoturons 
column  could  regain  the  Isia,  and  then  deroatched  Don  Joseph  CHDon- 
neU  in  its  pursuit.  Quitoga,  informed  of  these  movements  sent  orders 
to  Riego  to  rejoin  him  immediatelj.  Rieso  reluctantly  ob^fed,  and,  re- 
tracing his  steps,  cut  his  way  through  a  column  of  cavalry  tkat  attempted 
to  interrupt  him.  On  approaching  the  Isia,  however,  he  ju^^ed  the 
avenues  to  be  so  weU  guaitled,  as  to  make  vain  any  attempt  to  rmeh  it> 
Swayed  probably,  moreover,  by  his  own  bold  and  adventurous  q>irit,  he 
determined  to  march  upon  Malaga,  and  endeavour  to  excite  a  rismg  hi 
diat  city. 

The  cohimn  proceeded  to  Malaga  by  difficult  roads,  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  sea,  its  rear  bein^  continually  harassed  by  tiie  eatvahj 
under  O^Donnell.  At  Marbella  it  had  to  sustain  a  very  severe  engifpe- 
ment,  in  which  it  lost  100  men,  besides  the  dispersion  of  part  of  tMr 
number.  It,  however,  shook  off  the  pursuing  column,  and  advanced  upon 
Malaga.  The  governor  had  collected  a  few  troops,  and  tdron  a  position 
in  front  of  the  city ;  but,  on  the  first  fire  he  retreated,  and  fell  back  iqpon 
Yelez  IMfolaga.  The  troops  of  Riego  entered  Malaga,  which  exhibited 
a  singular  and  equivocal  aa^t.  The  city  was  ilhuninated,  and  accla- 
mations were  heard  from  the  windows;  bwfc  every  door  was  shut,  ttd  no 
one  chose  to  commit  himself  in  a  cause  of  which  such  unfavoorable 
omens  wero  ahready  formed.  About  twelve  next  day,  the  cohmins  of 
O^Donnell  wero  seen  approaching.  The  attack  was  soon  commenced 
and  an  obstinate  conflict  took  place  in  the  streets  of  the  city.  The  con- 
stitutionalists succeeded  in  ropuking  O'Doanell,  who  took  up  his  quar- 
ters for  the  nkht  about  half  a  league  from  Bfalt^  Notwithstanding 
this  success,  Kiego  in  looking  round  hhn,  could  see  no  hope  of  maintBiii' 
ing  himself  in  lus  present  position.  No  movement  whatever  was  made 
by  the  inhabitants;  and  his  numbers  wero  quite  insufficient  to  enable  bun 
to  make  head  agauist  the  repeated  assaults  of  a  superior  enen^.  Thero 
appeared  thus  no  prospect  of  safety  but  by  quittinj^tlie  city,  and  fhit>wing 
themselves  amon|  the  mountains  of  Ronda.  From  this  momeot  thev 
progress  presented  a  series  of  adventore  and  privi^ion,  of  which  hktory 
offers  few  examples.  Destitute  of  dothes,  and  particularly  of  dioes, 
^ey  procured  some  at  Ronda  and  Anteguara.  At  €rrazalema  they  wero 
received  by  the  inhabitants  with  a  welcome  so  cordial,  as  rekindled  some 
degree  of  hope,  and  at  Moron  they  were  re-enforced  by  900  dismounted 
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irmxms.  On  the  4tfay  howeTer,  thej  irere  atteeked  tliere  hj  O^Doo- 
nelf;  and,  after  a  smart  conflict,  oUiged  to  jield  to  superior  forces. 
Cloaely  pressed,  driven  from  poet  to'post,  and  lus  small  band  dailj  ^taxk^ 
ned  by  desertion,  Raeffo  saw  no  longer  anjr  safetj  but  in  seeking  tbe 
heights  of  the  Sierra  Morena.  Tbsse  could  be  reached,  however,  onlf 
by  the  bridge  of  Cordova;  and  Riego  formed  the  daring  resolution  of 
marcfaii^  tj^  remnant  of  his  htde  band  through  that'  larse  citj.  This 
desigB  was  snccessfulhr  executed.  ^^  These  imitators  of  the  sacred  bands 
of  Thermopjlae  and  Xfnderwald,"  passed  throuj^  the  streets,  barefooted 
and  badlj  clothed,  chanting  the  patriotic  hjma.  The  few  troops  who 
were  in  the  citf  remained  neutral;  the  inhabitants  assembling  in  cr6wds, 
viewed  with  wonder  and  admiration,  though  without  taking  anjr  part  in 
their  favour.  The  party  crossed  tbe  Ckuulalquiver,  and  hastened  to- 
wards the  mountains;  but  at  Fuente  Vejona,  it  was  overtaken  by  the 
royal  troops,  and  suffered  considerable  loss.  Reduced  now  to  300,  desti- 
tute of  every  thing,  closely  pursued  and  hopeless  of  success,  a  consulta- 
tion was  held,  and  the  resolution  was  formed  to  disperse,  and  each  indi- 
vidual seek  safety  for  himself.  ^^  Such"  says  San  Miguel,  the  narrator, 
<<  was  the  fate  of  a  column,  wordiy  by  its  patriotism  and  valour  of  the 
most  brilliant  triumj^  Where  so  many  concurrent  circumstances  com- 
biaed  against  us,  it  was  morally  impossible  for  the  result  to  be  different 
Fanaticism  on  the  part  of  an  enemy  always  more  than  triple  our  num- 
ber; dismay  and  timidity  in  the  well  affected;  pusillanimity  and  weakness 
in  those  who  abandoned  us  in  the  hour  of  danger;  the  violation  of  pro- 
mises by  those  who  had  engaged  in  the  cause;  unheard  of  labour  and 
latigue  in  such  rapid  torrents  and  marches  night  and  day,  through  a 
mountainous  country,  intersected  by  ravines-nail  these  circumstances 
combined  must  have  disheartened  thie  bravest  troops.  Wherever,"  he 
adds,  ^<  the  column  of  patriot  soldiers  passed,  the  people  applauded  them, 
gave  them  provisions,  effects  and  money;  but  no  one  joined  them;  at 
their  departure  they  wished  them  success,  and  then  proceeded  to  prepare 
lo^dngs  for  the  troops  that  pursued  them." 

The,  impression  produced  by  these  events  in  the  part  of  Spain  in  which 
they  took  place,  was  that  of  deep  despondence  with  regard  to  tbe  suc- 
cess of  the  patriotic  cause.  The  column  of  Riego,  which  had  never 
presented  any  very  formidable  aspect,  was  now  annihilated;  while  the 
main  body,  under  Quicoga,  reduced  to  4000  men,  still  maintained  indeed 
a  defensive  attitude,  and  repulsed  all  the  attacks  made  upon  tbem;  but, 
enclosed  on  all  sides  by  superior  forces,  they  had  no  apparent  means  of 
extending  their  operations.  In  fiftct,  however,  the  work  was  already  done. 
Riego'a  expedition,  however,  really  abortive,  made  upon  those  at  a  dia- 
tanee  an  illusory  and  brilliant  impression.  His  army,  traversing  the  pro- 
vinces of  Ajidalnsia,  and  entering  their  capitals,  ay^eared  to  be  in  an 
imposing  and  triumphant  attitude.     In  vain  did  the  government  journals 

C claim  that  it  was  a  small  flying  column,  driven  from  place  to  place 
ore  a  pursuing  enemy.  The  enslaved  sta^  of  the  journals,  whatever 
benefits  mi^  be  supposed  to  arise  from  it  to  government  in  tiie  ordinary 
state  of  things,  is  fatal  to  it  in  momente  of  crisis  and  alarm.     Every 
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thing  which  it  then  admits  against  itself  is  consid^ed  as,  oniy  a  small 
part  of  the  trudi;  while  what  it  slates  on  the  opposite  side  obtains  no 
credit.  The  supposed  triumphant  spread  of  the  insurrectionary  aims 
tiirbuffh  Andalusia  was  sufficient  to  blow  into  a  flame  those  combustible 
materials,  with  which  the  peninsula  was  so  amply  stored,  and  to  prepare 
the  downfall  of  a  goremment,  which  existed  onlj  upon  the  supposed 
hopelessness  of  any  attempt  to  overthrow  it. 

The  first  quarter  in  which  the  flame  broke  forth  was  Cralicia,  where 
also  it  originated  with  the  soldiery.  The  fate  of  Porlier  had  left  here 
deep  recollections^  and  many  of  the  officers  there  had  been  involved  with 
that  chief.  The  explosion  took  place  on  the  20th  February,  the  rety 
day  that  Yenegas^  a  new  governor  arrived  at  Coronna:  while  Ven^as 
was  giving  his  first  audience,  and  receiving  the  congratulations  of  the 
authorities,  the  cry  of  '*  the  Constitution!'^  was  raised  in  the  square. 
A  body  of  the  military,  headed  by  the  colonel  of  artillery,  Don  Carlos 
Epinosa,  and  seconded  by  the  multitude,  disarmed  the  guards,  entered, 
and  invited  the  governor  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  undertakhig. 
On  his  refusal,  they  laid  him  under  arrest,  and  conducted  him  with  some 
others  who  adhered  to.  the  same  system,  to  fort  San  Antonio.  The 
prisons  were  thrown  open,  and  sevenJ  officers,  confined  on  account  of 
their  share  in  the  conspiracy  of  Porlier,  were  set  at  liberty;  his  widow 
was  carried  through  the  streets  in  triumph;  but  the  joyful  occasion  was 
stained  by  the  death  of  a  serjeant,  who  had  given  idformi^tion  against 
that  unfortunate  patriot. 

A  junta  was  now  formed,  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed  Don  Pedro 
Agar,  one  of  the  members  of  the  last  regency,  and  then  resident  at  Be- 
tanzos.  The  direction  of  military  operations  was  offered  to  Colonel 
Epinosa;  but  he  modestiy  solicited  and  obtained  a  preference  for  colonel 
Acevedo.  A  similar  change  was  affected  at  Ferrol  on  the  33d,  when 
the  inhabitants  joined  in  proclaiming  the  constitution.  At  Santiaeo,  tiie 
count  de  St  Roman,  a  moderate  and  amiable  man,  called  a  council  to  de* 
cide  on  the  steps  suited  to  this  exigency.  His  own  opinion  was  in  fa- 
vour of  looking  only  to  the  defence  of  the  place.  Don  Manuel  Cbantre, 
however,  a  canon,  started  up,  and  reminding  St.  Roman  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  imprisonment  of  Yenegas,  he  was  now  governor-general  of 
the  province,  called  upon  him  to  bestir  himself  for  its  defence,  to  raise 
money,  and  to  call  out  the  provincial  regiments  of  armed  peasantry.  The 
fire  of  this  warlike  ecclesiastic  was  struck  into  the  assembly;  St.  Ro- 
man, following  his  adrice,  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  4000  armed 
peasantry.  He  was  unable,  however,  to  maintain  Santiago  against  tiie 
patriotic  troops,  which  immediately  advanced  upon  it.  At  the  same 
time,  the  constitution  was  enthusiastically  proclaimed  at  Vigo  and  Por- 
tuedro.  Although  the  towns,  however,  were  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
revolutionary  party,  St  Roman  continued  to  maintain  the  country  posi- 
tions, and  a  little  civil  war  of  about  a  month's  duration  ensued.  The 
royal  troops,  though  rather  more  numerous,  being  less  warlike  and  cys- 
ciplined,  were  successively  driven  from  post  to  post  and  their  remains 
finally  obliged  to  take  refuge  within  the  Portuguese  frontier.    The  only 
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nenond>]e  event  in  Ais  contest  was  the  deaft  of  Colonel  Acevedo,  wbo 
was  shot  near  Padornelo  by  some  of  the  roOitia,  whom  he  was  endea- 
▼oaring  to  gain  over  to  his  party. 

In  another  comer  of  Spain,  erents  occurred  of  equally  serious  por- 
tmt.-^Mina,  d  name  mighty  and  animating  to  the  friends  of  Spanish 
HbQrtjr,  i^ipeared  again  in  his  native  Navarre.  His  partisans  crowded 
around  Imn,  and  proclaimed  him  general-in-chief  of  the'  national  army 
of  the  NorA  of  Spain.  At  the  same  time,  an  effervescence  began  to  be 
felt  in  AntLgon  and  dttalonia,  and  the  governors  of  those  provinces 
g«fe  notice,  that  they  could  no  longer  be  answerable  for  their  continued 


lowever  heavily  the  storm  now  lowered  on  all  sides,  the  king  pos- 
sessed still  the  means  of  ettricafting  himself  witii  honour  and  safety.  Con- 
timiittg  to  hold  the  allegiance  of  the  army  and  of  all  the  great  cities, 
1^  position  was  sthl  commanding.  Had  he  come  forward  promptly,  and 
falfilled  his  lopg  promise  of  granting  a  constitution  he  might  in  a  great 
dq^ree,  have  dictated  its  forms,  and  reserved  for  himself  a  powerful 
place  m  it  Only  vsciflating  halfnoieasures  were,  however,  resorted  to. 
An  extraordinary  council  of  state  was  called,  where  strong  differences 
are  reported  to  have  prevaited,  even  among  the  princes  of  the  royal  house. 
Some  gave  the  most  violent  counsels;  that  the  king  should  quit  Spain, 
and  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Alliance;  but  this  recommendation,  though 
iBirferstood  to  be  supported  by  (Seneral  EKo,  who  had  been  sent  for  from 
Ttleneia,  was  not  listened  to.  An  imperfect  attempt  at  conciliation 
Wttrmade.  The  Council  of  State  was  divided  into  seven  sections,  for 
fte  formation  of  a  new  code  of  laws,  and  by  a  royal  ordinance,  the  uni- 
Terstties,  corporations,  and  even  simple  individuals,  were  invited  to  com- 
flnmicate  their  views  upon  this  subject.  This  proceeding  did  not  pledge 
tiie  kinc  to  any  thins,  and  had  entirely  the  aspect  of  a  manceuvre  to 
anvne  ue  people  till  the  present  danger  had  blown  by.  It  involved, 
tiierefore,  a  confession  of  weakness,  without  affording  any  thins  to  aa« 
tisff  Ae  calls  of  the  nation.  In  fact^  the  chief  confidence  was  still  placed 
in  miKtary  operations;  but  while  All  the  genei^s  were  suspected,  either 
tff  treachery  or  incapability,  tiie  resolution  was  formed,  to  call  mto  ac- 
tive service  the  Conde  de  Abisbal,  without  regard  to  bis  former  equivo- 
cal conduct  and  recent  disgrace.  His  mUituy  talents  and  reputation' 
iflilght  have  powerful  influence  in  this  eitremity;  and  the  active  ;EeaI 
shown  by  his  brother,  Joseph  O^Donnell,  gave  a  favourable  idea  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  family. 

The  king  could  not  have  made  a  more  fatal  choice.     Abisbal  was  al- 
rea^  in  correspondence  with  the  revolutionaiy  chiefs,  and  preparing  to 
fnat  uttaelf  at  their  head.    How  &r  he  could  be  *    '"*  "  '       *      ' 
a&M  purpose  the  power  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  li 
qtrfre.     Certain  it  is,  being  appointed  to  the  comi 
m  ttteit  uee  he  made  of  ity  was  to  proclaim  the  c 
whelP^  his  brother  Alexander  commanded  the  Imj 
then  went  throigb  Temblique,  Almagro,  Ciudad 
tdWttit  of  La  Kimcha,  evety  where  making  simils 
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collecting  troojps.  He  had  thus  toon  formed  a  litde  ar»f ,  to  wbieb 
he  hoped  quicldj  to  add  a  great  part  at  least  of  that  commanded  hj 
Freyre. 

Affiura  were  now  come  to  a  criab.  The  reFolution  was  no  lonter 
confined  to  the  eztremitiea  of  the  kingdom;  it  was  at  die  door;  and  Ma- 
drid, long  secretly  agitated,  and  viewing  with  intense  interest  the  move- 
ments in  the  provinces,  hegan  openly  to  share  them.  A  miiversal  ferment 
prevailed  among  the  people;  the  soldiers  had  already,  on  the  5di,  made 
an  attempt  to  raise  the  stone  of  the  constitution,  and  on  the  enteipriae 
being  opposed,  they  delayed,  rather  than  renounced  its  execution.  The 
king  and  his  counsellors  became  now  sensible  that  nothing  was  left  tbon 
but  to  yield.     On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  an  extraordinaiy  gasette  was 

} published,  convoking  the  Cortes.  It  was  now  too  late,  tiowever,  even 
or  the  moist  ample  concession;  nothing  was  left  but  the  most  unqualified 
flubmissioii.  The  multitude  Imew  their  strength;  the  whole  population 
ef  Madrid,  soldiers  and  people,  tumultuously  assembled,  tore  down  the 
placards,  set  up  the  constitutional  stone,  and  with  loud  cries  demand- 
ed ^^  the  constitution  of  1812."  Great  agitation  now  prevailed  in  the 
palace.  Nothing  could  be  a  more  deep  and  entire  humiliation  to  the 
King,  than  to  restore  a  constitution  which  he  had  made  it  his  first  act  to 
dissolve,  with  every'mark  of  disqiprobation;  and  had  kept  immured  for 
years  in  dungeons  all  concerned  in  forming  and  upholding  it.    The  dan- 

Sr,  however,  was  imminent  Ballasteros,  called  from  his  disgrace  in  this 
ur  of  extreme  need,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  person  who  fiied  the 
king's  wavering  resolutions.  He  roundly  told  him  there  was  not  a  mo- 
ment to  lose;  Aat  between  the  acceptance  of  the  constitution  and  his 
dethronement,  no  alternative  was  left.  The  terrified  monarch  hastily 
agreed  to  yield  whatever  was  demanded. — ^The  following  communication 
was  immediately  issued: — 

'^The  King  our  Lord  ^igns  to  address  to  his  secretaries  of  all  d^jiait- 
nents  the  ropJ  decree: — 

*^  To  avoid  the  delays  which  might  take  place  in  consequence  of  the  m- 
certainties  experienced  in  the  council  in  the  execution  of  my  decree  of 
yesterdi^,  ordaining  the  immediate  convocation  of  the  Cortes,  and  tiie 
general  v^l  of  the  people  having  been  pronounced,  I  have  resolved  ta 
swear  to  the  constitution  promulgated  by  the  General  and  ExtraordiAary 
Gortes  in  the  year  1812,  which  you  are  to  hold  as  understood,  and  ta 
order  its  pronmt  publication. 

"I,  THE  KING. 
A  ike  Palace,  Itk  March,  1830." 

Thus  was  established,  without  any  modification,  the  constitution  ef 
1812.  Under  the  circumstances  of  tardy  and  enforced  acceptance  en 
the  part  of  the  kio^,  there  was  scarcely  room  for  the  formation  of  any 
other.  Having  refused  the  slightest  concession,  till  he  felt  the  sword  at 
bis  breast,  he  was  of  course,  when  matters  came  to  that  crisis,  obliged 
to  accept  any  thing  which  they  chose  to  dictate.  Even  the  pe<^le 
themselves  had  scarcely  a  choice.  To  have  entered  upon  the  tedious 
and  d^eult  tadc  of  fofming  a  new  constitution,  to  which  Oe  only  ptovet 
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jret  orfanked  was  dtcidadljhotdto,  would  bare  bee^  The 

cboioe,  or  the  aceident,  was  in  our  opbion,  not  fortunate.  The  eonsti- 
tntion  had  been  formed  bjr  men  of  intelligence  and  reflection^  but  of  lit- 
tle political  experience,  and  too  deeplj  imbued  with  the  principles  iriiich 
dictated  the  constitution  of  1791. 

{To  be  corUinued.) 


FOE  THB  FOBT  FOLIO. 

AEPORT  ON  CHEMISTRY. 

Gbojogtcol  Surrey  ^  ike  Ortat  WeaUm  Camd  ofJS/ew  York.— It  in 
stated  in  the  Februacj  rTumber  of  Silliman's  Journal^  that  Mr.  EatoQ^ 
alrea^  adyantageousl^  known  bj  his  botanical  and  »M>lo|ical  acquire* 
B»ents,  is  prosecuting,  under  the  patronage  of  Gen,  van  Jtenssellaer,  a 
^Icmcal  sur?ej  of  the  great  Western  Canal.  It  deser? es  to  be  men- 
tioneo,  as  an  instance  of  the  munificence  of  this  distinguished  citizen  of 
New  To^i  that,  upon  inquiry  of  Mr.  Eaton,  finding  that  the  probable 
eiqiense  of  such  a  sur?ej  would  not  exceed  fire  thousand  dollars,  he  im- 
mediatelj  directed  the  work  to  be  undertaken. 

CuUmg  rf  Sieel  by  So/}  lroii.*-This  curious  fact  was  latdy  made 
known  ttvangh  Silliman's  Journal  in  a  communication  bjr  the  Rer.  Her- 
man Daggett  The  cutting  is  efiected  hj  ajiplying  the  steel  to  the  edge 
of  a  circular  piece  of  sheet  iron,  kept  in  rapid  re?olution  bjr  means  of  ft 
tuning  lathe.  The  fact  has  been  smce  amply  verified  by  Dr.  Hare  and 
others.  Several  explanations  have  been  eiven  of  the  fact;-— sieh  as  the 
rapid  succession  of  the  soft  particles  of  iron  aotinff  constantly  on  a  few 
particles  of  the  steel;  the  hardening  of  the  edge  of  the  drcular  piece; 
and  the  incipient  fusion  of  the  steel  at  the  point  of  contact  It  im  ' 
probable  that  all  these  causes  are  operative  in  producing  th^  eftct 

Dr.  Hkre^e  Improved  Crohamc  DeflagrtUan.'^lRrer  since  Dr.  Hare 
aaeertained  the  importance  of  a  simultaneous  immersion  ot  galvanic  [dates 
into  the  exciting  liquid,  to  produce  tibe  greatest  intensiQr  <rf  action,  he 
has  been  engaged  in  devising  mechanical  contrivances  to  accomplish  this 
object  T£e  last  form,  which  he  has  contrived,  and  which  he  considers 
the  best,  is  one  consisting  of  two  troufffas,  joined  lei^wise,  edge  to 
edge,  with  the  effect^  of  making  die  si&s  of  one  vert£al,  while  those 
of  the  oAer  are  horizontal.  Trough,  thus  connected,  one  containing  a 
galvanic  series,  the  odier  empty,  and  made  to  revolve  on  pivots,  can 
be  alternately  filled  and  emptied  by  a  revolution  equal  to  a  quarter  of  a 
Cffcle;  motion  in  one  direction,  throwing  the  acid  on  the  plates,  and,  k 
the  contrary  direction,  causing  it  to  flow  rack  ^ain  into  the  emp^  troi^. 
The  supposed  anomalous  polarity  of  the  de£igrator  has  been  explained 
away  by  Dr,  Hare,  hj  a  more  careful  consideration  of  the  constmction 
of  lus  instrument  It  is  admitted  on  aD  hands,  that  the  galvanic  fluid 
passes  from  copper  to  nine,  the  plates  in  metallic  connexion  beiog  eon* 
aidered;  but  its  direction  between  the  plates  connected  by  the  exeitily 
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liquid  onlj  ig  from  line  to  copper.  Heno^  it  ia  tfunt,  in  «i^ftlnoic 
iMtnimeiit,  thai  is  the  mc  or  positive  e&d,  towards  wliieby  At  me- 
talKe  arcs,  proceeding  from  the  copper  to  tbe  zinc,  tend.  Now^  in  tke 
ordmaij  tvough,  a  sii^e  copper  plate  is  in  the  first  cell,  in  rnetanic  con- 
nexion with  a  zinc  plate  in  the  second  ceil,  wbile  a  second  copper  plate, 
in  the  second  cell,  is  connected  with  a  second  sine  plate  in  the  third  ceU, 
and  so  on,  until  the  series  is  completed  by  a  cof^r  plate  in  the  cell  next 
to  the  last,  in  metallic  connexion  with  a  zinc  plate,  occupying  exclusivelj 
the  last  ceU.  In  such  a  series,  according  to  the  rule  giren  to  determine 
the  poles,  the  zinc  or  positire  end  is  tluit  termbated  bj  the  cell  exola- 
sivelj  occupied  by  the  zinc  plate,  while  the  ne^gative  end  terminates  by 
the  cell,  exclusively  occupied  by  the  copper.  Hence,  then,  in  svch  an 
arrangement,  the  electricity  of  the  metals  at  the  extremities  of  the  series 
coincides  with  the  electricity  of  the  extremities  themselves,  conddered 
as  poles;  the  end  terminating  with  zinc,  being  the  zinc  pole  orpo8iti?ey 
and  the  end  terminating  with  copper,  the  copper  pole  or  negative. 

But  this  coincidence  between  tiie  electricity  of  the  metals  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  a  galvanic  series,  and  of  the  extreniities  themselves,  by  wo 
tiieans,  necessarily  occurs;  and  in  the  case  of  the  galvanic  deOa^rator 
does  not  take  place.  For,  in  this  instrument,  that  end  which  tennmaies 
with  copper  is  the  positive  pole,  and  that  extremity  which  ends  in  zuie  is 
the  negative;  and  it  was  from  taking  the  metallic  terminations  as  tiie 
g«ide  to  detemibe  the  sitvatioa  et  the  peles,  instead  of  the  icjative  po- 
sition of  the  z^  plates  to  the  cof^ier  plates  in  metallic  c^nezioA  wMi 
DMm,  tiiat  the  erroar  of  ^ipposing  a  rerersed  polarity  in  the  <ib(lagi«tw 
arose.  ^ 

To  show  deftfiy  that  the  polarity  of  the  metals  at  the  extremities  of 
the  series  may  not  coincide  with  the  poles,  as  determined  by  the  rektire 
position  of  the  zinc  and  copper,  in  metelUc  connexion  with  each  other,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  place  m  ^e  trough  already  referred  to  in  illustratioD,  a 
loose  ziac  plate  beyond  the  copper  plate  in  the  cell  at  one  extremity,  and 
a  loose  emer  plate  beyond  the  zinc  plate  in  the  ceH  at  the  other  ex* 
tremity.  This  addition  reverses  the  metallic  terminatioas  of  the  series, 
witktQut  in  tfas  least  aSscting  the  position  of  ita  polea,  which  mtf  be  imi* 
wprs^y  determined  by  the  rule  we  have  hid  down. 

^ow  the  galvanic  defl^rator  of  Dr.  Hare,  so  far  as  the  position  we 
aiie  ilhistrating  is  concem«l,  is  an  inatrament  anidegoqsly  circumstaDced 
^.  one  fi^roiahed  mth  an  additional  uneonaected  zinc  and  copper  plate, 
«ie  at  eadb  e:i^trenai^,  as  abo?e  supposed.  . 

fir.  Btmf*  8m^  Leitf  HUctromettr, — This  is  far  more  smsible 
iimn  aay  CKther  instrument  of  the  same  kind,  heretofore  eon^ved.  it 
oonsists  of  ^  single  sold  leaf,esuspen<M,  in  tiie  centre  of  a  kind  of  glass 
battle,  from  a  diM  of  zmc,  six  iophes  in  diameter,  which  conetilBtes  ^m 
top  of  the  instrument  Cbpeste  to  the^-extremity  of  tlie  leaf  is  a  baH, 
sappovted  by  a  wb«,  pkceo  horizontally,  which  passes  tkrovwh  te  side 
of  the  bottle,  and  whi^  may  be  made  to  af^preachf  or  recede  from  tie 
leaf  by  a  wferometer  screw.  Upon  exeit^  the  zino  dise,  the  exeite- 
meet  k  iKUeatedhyJtheleaf  commg  in  contact  with  the  ball.  TbeiR- 
teesity  of  the  electncal  excitement  is  shown  by  the  greatest  dietaaee  of 
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tk#  bill  trm  tiM  leaf,  at  which  the  cootaet  will  take  place;  Oe  eparatet* 
M^eaaUei  to  faiy  the  clistanee  at  pleasure  by  the  aoraw.  The  dee* 
^ncUff  exeited  hy  a  aii^le  oontact  of  a  eepper  diae  with  theme,  wiU^ 
m  fiwevafale  wetter,  caaae  the  leaf  to  strike  Ae  ball,  provided  the  iii*- 
lervil  between  them  be  not  greater  than  ^th  of  an  inch. 

Aaly$m  <f  m  MbUoroUU  whkh  kMy  feUin  Makie.—J^^  W^Mter, 
of  Beeton,  has  giren  the  foOe^iog  aaaljsis  of  the  Meteorolite,  whieh  fell 
at  NoUeboroogh  in  the  state  of  Maine  on  the  7th  of  August  18dS. 

Sulphur         -        -        -        18.S 

Silcx     ....        29.5 

Alumina         -        -        -  4,7 

Lime    -        -        -        -        a  trace. 

Magnesia       ...        24.8 

Chrome         -        -        -  4. 

Iron     -.•.-!        14.9 

Nickel  -        -        -        .  2.3 

Less     ....  1.5 

100. 

{jimdenuJioB  of  Varunu  Chu$i  kUo  Liquidt. — In  the  Phil.  Trans,  of 
London,  for  1823,  Part  II.  are  detailed  the  very  important  results  of 
Mr.  Faradaj  on  the  condenSation  of  gases  into  liquids.  By  subnutting 
solid  compounds,  containing  gaseous  elements,  to  lieat,  in  sealed  glasf 
Ipbei^  or  bj  extricating  hy  chemioal  redaction,  from  other  substances  aimi* 
iarij  confined,  Tarious  gaseous  products,  so  great  a  pressure  was  pro- 
duced, as  to  cause  the  liqiiefi»tion  of  the  gases  produced  in  the  seFeral 
ajq^erunents.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  gases  condensed  up  to  the 
preaent  time;  namelj:  ChlorisUf  Murialic  aad^  StUphvjrow  a£id^  Sdr 
fkunUei  AyflErogen,  Carbonic  add^  EiMchlorine^  JVUrow  oxide,  Cyano' 
g€Uy  zad  Jbnmonia. 

J/HpSeaiim  rflAouida^  formed  tf  fte  CcmdeneationcfChiBmfmMe^ 
fhmmcnt  JgtfUe.^oh  Hmehxtj  tkcfy  has  given  a  paper  en  Urn  iatter- 
efting  subject  in  tiie  same  Part  of  &e  Phil.  Traaa.  aLore  refenred  to* 


After  exptessing  some  deabts  ae  ta  the  eeoaomieal  results  to  be  expected 
fnai  tByleyiiy  tiM  vapours  of  water  or  alcohol,  oader  high  pressnrea 
hy  high  tanpenteres,  as  meefaaBicd  agents,  from  the  great  loss  ef  ra- 
dmnt  heat  at  fai^  temperstores,  and  freai  the  extncation  of  latent  heat 
hr  eomfmesbn,  and  its  absorption  from  eapaasion;  no  such  doubta,  ha  o«i^ 
sAra,  can  arise  respecting  the  ose  of  the  vapours  of  liquids,  which  re* 
qnire,  for  their  exiatence,  a  pressure,  eqaaito  30  or  40  atmoapheres,  and 
irihidi  exert  an  imBBease  ebistic  force  at  eommon  temperatwrea,  or  from 
alidht^evntSons  af  them.    Such  liqnidB  are  the  liqnefied  gasea. 

It  is  net  may  J  in  a  short  notice  tike  the  present,  to  make  the  whola 
ffoand  ef  Sir  Huiu^dmey  Davjp'a  reasomif  intdligUrie  to  the  generalilj 
of  reniers,  invehng,  aa  it  does,  tfo  more  abstruse  doctrines  cm  the  aob- 
jnet  of  eabric;  h«t  a  ffeneral  iden  <rf  his  exceedingly  navel  views  on  the 
HHanev  of  appijqog  the  condsnsed  gases  aa  mechanical  agents,  may  be 
oMidnatfiMn  the  Mlewing  extraM^  whieh  we  give  from  his  paper. 

'*  In  appljPing  the  lonttcinasd  gases  H  nedianical  agents,  there  will 
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be  some  diffieidtf ;  the  materials  of  tJie  apparatus  must  be  at  least  as 
stroog  and  as  pernctly  joined  as  those  used  l^  Mr.  Perkins  in.  ha  higb- 
pressure  steam-eif  ine:  bat  the  small  differences  of  temperature  reqinred 
to  produce  an  elasoc  force,  equal  to  the  pressure  of  many  atmoq[»heres, 
will  render  the  risk  of  eiqplosion  extremely  small;  and  if  future  eiqpeii- 
ments  should  realise  the  views  here  developed,  the  mere  diflferoiee  oi 
temperature  between  sunshine  and  shade,  and  air  and  water,  or  the  ei^ 
feets  of  evaporation  from  a  moist  surface,  will  be  sufficient  to  produce 
results,  which  have  hitherto  been  obtained  only  by  a  great  expenditure  of 
fuel" 


FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

MEDICAL  ICBPORT. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  announce  the  departure  from 
our  city  of  Variola  and  its  troublesome  relation,  the  Yarioloid.  The  last 
weekly  bill  of  mortality  included  no  death  by  small-pox.  Whetiier  we 
are  to  attribute  Uiis  happy  incident  to  a  change  in  the  atmosphere  or  to 
the  universal  adoption  of  vaccination  might  afford  matter  for  considerable 
discussion.  Perhaps  both  circumstances  have  operated  in  producing 
the  remo^  of  this  visitation. 

l%e  most  prevalent  malady  at  present  is  a  catarrhal  affection  attended 
usually  with  considerable  soreness  of  the  throat  together  with  inflamma- 
tion and  enlargement  of  the  tonsil  glands.  Abstinence,  cooling  medicines, 
such  as  Epsom  or  OJIauber's  salts,  are  highly  serviceable  in  this  unpleasant 
disease,  and  the  treatment  may  be  rendered  still  more  efficacious  whoi 
aided  by  frequent  draughts  of  Linseed  tea,  mucilage  of  gum  Arabic, 
barley  water  and  similar  preparations.  When  the  sjrmptoms  run  faq^ 
and  there  is  considerable  fever,  bleeding  will  perh^s  be  called  for. 
When  the  cough  is  violent  and  there  is  at  the  same  time  pain  felt  in  tiie 
chest,  prompt  and  energetic  measures  should  be  resorted  to. 

Of  late  our  city  has  been  in  some  danger  from  another  disease,  which, 
as  it  must  have  a  title,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  styling  an  dflrii/Mal 
Epidemic.  It  has  been  recently  ascertained  that  the  vapour  of  Yitriolic 
JEidier,  when  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  produces  effects  upon  the  brain  and 
nervous  system  similar  to  those  of  the  nitrous  oxide  gas.  This  &ct  was 
no  sooner  made  public  than  a  thousand  experimenters  started  up,  inchul- 
ing  all  ages  and  both  sexes.  The  smell  ot  JEther  prevailed  ev^  vdiere. 
Even  the  litde  school  boys  were  seen  clubbing  their  pennies  to  nurchase 
a  vial  of  the  exhilarating  fluid,  which  put  into  a  prepared  bladder  and 
eagerly  passed  from  one  to  another,  in  some  unmquented  spot  We 
mi^t  perhaps  feel  amused  at  the  ridiculous  capers  suj^sed  to  be  cut  bj 
these  groups  had  no  serious  consequences  resulted  from  it.  But  having 
ourselves  witnessed  the  serious  indisposition  of  several  young  laiHes,  vriiica 
could  be  ascribed  to  breathij^  ^ther,  and  heard  of  two  well  atfeastod 
cases  in  which  the  practice  proved  fatal,  it  befaofes  us  to  condemn  the 
use  of  this  fluid  by  inhalation  as  highly  pernicious  and  dangerous.    O. 
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FOR  THE  FORT  FOUO. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  EMBELLISHMENT. 

The  present  Bomber  of  our  Miscellany  is  embellished  with  a  repre- 
BeRtntion  of  ihe  monmnent  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Nis- 
bbt;  for  the  drawittr  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  pencil  of  our 
fnemdJ.  B,  Qibmmy  Esq.,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this 
coBURonwealtiL  Some  account  of  Dr.  Nisbet  will  be  found  in  our  Num* 
bnr  for  Jannaiy  last.  As  the  inscription  inserted  in  that  article  was  incor- 
reetij  printed/  it  is  here  repeated. 

M.S. 
CABOU  NISBET,  S.  S.  T.  D. 

Qui  unanimi  hortatn 

Curatomm  Academis  Diddnsoniensis^ 

Ut  Primarii  ejusdem  munia  susciperet, 

Patria  sua,  Scotia,  relicta, 

Ad  Carleslum  venit  A.  D.  1785. 

Ibique  per  no?em  decern  annos 

Summa  cum  binde 

Muneri  suo  incubuit. 

Tin,  si  quis  alius,  probi  piique 

Omni  doctrina  omatissimi, 

Lectione  immense,  memoria  fideli 

Acumine  rero  ingenii  facetiis  salibusque 

Plane  miri,  et  undique  clari. 

Nemini  yero  mortalium  nisi  iis  infensi, 

Qui  cum  Philosophise  praetexto  sacris  insultant. 

Familiar  autem  suae  amicisque 
Ob  mores  suaves,  benignos,  hilares,  comesque 

Unice  dileeti. 

Animam  placide  efflavit  14mo.  Kal.  Feb.  1804, 

Anno  setatis  68to. 

Abiit  noster:  prob  dolor! 

Ctti  similem  haud  facile  posthac  risuri  sumus! 

At  quern  Terra  amisit,  lucrifecit  Coelum, 

Novo  Splendore 

Corporis  resuscitati,  yiteque  asternal 

Cum  Domino  Jesu,  omnibusque  Sanctis, 

Ovantem  rediturum. 

♦  la  the  same  article,  p.  2.  for  1782,  read  1778— and  p.  6. 1.  34.  (br  in  creas- 
ing, read  instructing. 
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In  the  following  translaftioii,  it  will  \m  perccited  that  fidelity  rather 
than  elegance,  has  heen  consulted. 

Sacred  to  ^e  Memory 

Of  CuRLBS  NisBETy  Jkctor  of  Saered  Tbeofagy; 

Who  bj  the  vnanimoas  invitation 
Of  the  Trustees  of  Dickinson  College, 
That  he  might  undertake  the  duties  of  Profost, 
Emigrating  from  Scotland,  his  natire  country, 
Came  to  Cariisle,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1785; 
'    And  there  through  nineteen  years, 
With  the  higlmt  approhatioi, 
Discharged  his  office. 
A  man,  if  such  exists,  of  integri^  and  fktf^ 
In  all  leanoBg  moat  aeeonqilnM, 
Of  reading  imaenee,  memory  iaidrfiil, 
In  real  acumen  of  wit,  pleasantry,  and  satire 
By  universal  acknowled^ent,  truly  astonishing; 

But  to  no  mortal  oflensire,  except  to  those 
Who  under  tiie  clofl^  of  philosophy,  insult  religion. 

But  to  hu  faonly  and  mends 

For  manners,  sweet,  benign,  cheerful,  and  social 

Beloved  without  a  rival. 

He  gently  breathed  out  his  life  on  the  17th  of  January  1804, 

In  his  sixty-eighth  year. 

Our  friend  is  gone:  Alas! 

Not  eaaily  to  be  replaced. 

But  whom  Earth  las  lost.  Heaven  has  gained; 

With  the  new  splendour 

Of  a  body  resuscitated,  and  of  eternal  life, 

Widi  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  all  the  saints 

About  to  return,  triumpfati^. 


FOR  THR  PbRT  FOUO. 

THE  FRENCH  THEATRES. 

The  theatres  in  France  have  long  been  under  tiie  immediate  coalrol 
of  the  government,  and  various  regulations  have  at  different  periods  been 
made  respecting  them.  In  Novembw  1796,  a  decree  was  passed, 
which  still  contmues  in  force,  enacting  that  a  deoime  on  every  franc  <tf 
the  price  of  admission  to  all  places  of  public  amusement,  should  be  col- 
lected for  the  use  of  the  poor,  that  is,  one  tenth  of  tiie  receipts*  The 
following  is  the  produce  of  the  duty  in  francs  for  three  year^-Uiboiit  five 
francs  to  a  dollar. 
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1614. 

18U. 

1810. 

446,561 

13,383 

5,443 

449,038 

13,614 

5,675 

452,635 

10,887 

6,113 

4,763 

8,021 

5,922 

2,341 
3,551 

2,713 
2,613 

4,362 
2,511 

2,635 
6,470 

6,636 
6,516 

8,608 
6,420 
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Theatres       -    •  - 
Flutes  Publiqaes 

Balls 

Concerts       -    -  - 
Soir6es  Amusantes 

Panoramas    -    -  - 

Petite  Spectacles  - 

Cariosities     •    -  • 

Total       ....    485,137      491,826      497,358 

That  is  to  say,  about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  are  annually  col- 
lected for  die  poor  from  this  source. 

The  French  actors  form  a  joint  stock  company,  and  a  committee  of 
six,  with  a  commissioner  named  by  the  government,  is  appointed  to  ma- 
nage the  interests  of  the  society.  The  committee,  however,  have  little 
power,  the  principal  authority  being  vested  in  the  conunissioner.  The 
receipts  of  the  theatre  are  divided  into  twenty-four  equal  parts;  one  part 
is  set  aside  for  unexpected  demands;  one  half  part  is  given  to  the  pen- 
sion or  superanuated  fund;  another  part  is  assigned  to  tiie  decorations, 
scenery,  repairs,  &c.  The  other  twenty-two  parts  are  distributed 
among  the  actors,  none  receiving  more  than  one  part,  nor  less  than  one- 
eighth  of  a  part  Tbe  actors,  on  entering  this  society,  contract  an  en- 
gagement to  play  for  twenty  years,  after  which  tiiey  are  entitled  to  a 
retiring  pension  of  4000  francs  per  annum,  (about  400  dollars.)  These 
pensions  are  payable,  half  out  of  an  annual  allowance  o(  100,000  francs 
(about  $20,000)  made  bv  the  government  to  the  theatre^  and  the  other 
half  out  of  funds  raised  put  of  the  receipts  and  contributions  of  the 
actors. 


FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

THE  ALBUM.    No.  III. 

I  HAVB  made  many  voyages  to  remote  and  barren  shores;  I  have  tne 
veiled  over  desert  and  mbospitable  lands;  I  have  defied  danRer,  I  have 
endured  fatigue,  I  have  submitted  to  privation.  In  the  micut  of  these, 
I  have  experienced  pleasures  which  I  would  not  at  any  time  have  ex- 
changed for  that  of  existing  and  doing  not&ttig;.  I  have  known  many 
evils,  but  I  have  never  known  the  worst  of  all;  which,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
are  tliose  which  are  comprehended  in  the  inexhaustible  varieties  of  enmi^ 

reoy  chagrin,  vapours,  blue-derils,  time-killing,  discontent,   misan- 
py,  and  all  their  interminable  train  of  fretfubess,  querulousness,  sns- 
joicions,  jealousies,  and  fears,  which  lave  alike  infe^d  society,  and  tiie 
literatiire  of  society,  and  which  would  make  a  frozen  ocean  of  tbe  famnan 
APRIL,  1824.~N0.  264.  42 
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mind,  if  the  more  hiMDone  pursuits  of  philosophy  and  seiance  did  net 
keep  alive  the  better  feelings  and  more  valuable  eaergies  of  oar  natnre. 
I  am  severe,  not  without  reason,  upon  our  fashionable  Belles  Lettresf 
since  pirates,  higbwajmen,  and  other  varieties  of  the  genus  Marander, 
are  the  only  beau  id6a]  of  the  active — as  splenetic  and  railing  misan- 
thropy is  of  the  speculative,  energy.  A  gloomy  brow  nd  »  tragical 
voice  seem  to  have  been  of  late,  the  characteristics  of  fasluoaable  man-* 
ners;  and  a  morbid,  withering,  deadly,  antisocial  sirocco,  loaded  with 
moral  and  political  despair,  breathes  through  all  the  groves  aad  valleys  of 
the  modem  Parnassus;  while  science  moves  on  in  the  calm  dignity  of 
its  course,  affording  to  youth  delights  equtdly  pure  and  vivid-— to  roatu- 
turity,  serene  and  grateful  occupation— to  old  age,  the  most  pleasing  re- 
collections and  inexhaustible  materials  of  agreeable  and  salutary  reflecBon; 
and.  while  its  votary  enjoys  the  disinterested  pleasures  of  enlarging  the 
intellect  and  increasing  the  comforts  of  socie^.  he  is  himself,  independ- 
ent of  the  caprices  of  human  intercourse  and  the  accidents  of  human 
fortune.  Nature  is  his  great  and  unfailing  treasure.  His  days  are  aK 
ways  too  short  for  enjoyment;  emum  is  a  stranger  to  hk  door.  At  peace 
Witii  the  World  and  with  his  own  mf nd,  he  suffices  to  himself,  makes  dl 
aronnd  him  happy,  and  the  close  of  his  pleasing  and  beneficial  enstence 
is  the  evening  of  a  beautiful  day. 

It  Ifi  the  mind  that  maketh  well  or  ill.  The  elements  of  ple«aai% 
and  pain  are  every  where.  The  degree  of  happiness  that  any  circiUB- 
stanch  or  objects  can  confer  on  us,  depends  on  the  mental  di^ositioit 
vrith  which  we  approach  them.  If  you  consid^  what  is  meant  by  tht 
common  phrases,  a  happy  di^osition  and  a  discontented  temper,  voa  #ill 
perceive  the  txsxm  of  what  has  been  said.  A  happy  disposition  nnds  mar 
terials  of  enjoyment  every  where.  In  the  city,  or  the  coontry— in  so- 
ciety, or  in  solitude — in  the  theatre,  or  in  the  ferest-— in  die  huD 
of  the  multitude,  or  in  the  silence  of  the  monntaias,  are  alike  materials 
of  reflection,  and  elements  of  pleasure.  It  is  one  mode  of  pleasure  to 
listen  to  the  music  of  a  theatre  glittering  with  light,  and  crowded  witii 
elegance  and  beauty;  it  is  another,  to  glide  at  sunset  over  the  bosom  of 
a  lonely  lake,  where  no  sound  disturbs  the  silence,  but  that  of  the 


tion  of  the  boat  through  the  waters.  A  happy  disposition  derives  plea- 
sure firom  both;  a  discontented  temper  from  neither:  for  it  is  alwi^sbnsj 
in  detecting  deficiencies,  and  feeding  dissatisfaction  with  comparisons. 
Hie  ene  ^thers  all  the  flowers,  the  otiier  M  the  netUes,  kk  Hs  p4th» 
Ttttt  6ne  na^  the  faculty  of  enjoying  every  thiif ,  the  other  of  enjoying 
nothing.  The  one  realises  all  the  pleasure  of  tiie  present  good;  Hie 
tfAer  converts  it  into  pain  by  pining  after  sometMng  better;  whiek  is 
lanly  better  because  it  is  ndt  present,  and  which,  ff  it  were  presenit,  wmM 
n6i  bfe  enjo^.  These  morbid  spirits  iM*e,  in  life,  what  jirofiMed  ori^ 
tics  «re  in  ntersture:  they  see  notinn^  bnt  fintis,  boctose  the/  we  pre* 
determined  to  shut  thti^  eyes  to  beauties.  The  critic  doos  Us  ntBKNft  to 
bKght  genios  in  its  infency:  that  vrbich  rises  in  spjfe  of  faim,  he  wS 
not  ^e;  and  tiien  he  comphdns  ti  the  decline  of  liMvCm^.  la  Uhs 
iDtit)Tter,  these  cankets  of  society  comptahi  of  human  nettire  and  society^ 
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when  tliey  fatve  wiMblfy  dM>aiTed  tbeoMel? es  from  all  tbe  good  tiiey  con- 
tm,  And  done  their  titmoel  to  bftigbt  tbotr  own  happineM,  and  ^t  of  9Sk 
vomid  tiiein.  Misaatkropy  is  aonetimes  tiio  product  of  ditappoiiiled  be* 
neiFoleBoe;  kit  it  ia  MMre  frequeatly  the  offi^nriog  of  orerweeniag  and 
mortified  rwitfy  qoarrelliDg  with  the  world  f^r  not  beiag  botter  treated 
than  it  deaerr et. 

CijgitrOiiiTat^ 
Here  lies  ladolenoe. 

Sudi  was  the  ioscriptioo  that  a  sarcastic  Frenchman  caused  to  be 
written  on  the  tomb  of  tbe  Tirtuous  Duchess  of  Orleans,  the  unfortonate 
mo^er  of  the  detestable  Egalit^.  When  asked  whj  he  had  thus  stig- 
madxed  an  excellent  women,  he  answered  that,  '^  whatever  good  qualities 
die  m^ht  poasessy  she  certainly  merited  the  epithet  he  had  given  her,  for 
tbat  die  became  mother  of  all  the  vices,"  as  soon  as  she  bad  given  birA 
ta  her  ioCuttoas  son.  We  leave  to  the  indignation  of  present  and  future 
hiatorianai  tbe  character  of  the  wretch  who  occasioned  this  sarcaam  upon 
bia  moAar*  He  had,  indeed,  endeavoured  to  blast  her  reputation  efiec- 
tuaUy;  XoTy  with  a  view  to  promote  his  influence  over  a  bloody  and  fero* 
cions  nob,  he  proclaimed  hunself  their  equal  by  birth;  his  real  father,  he 
aaid,  was  a  coocAnum,  belonging  to  the  establishment  of  his  puMke  tzr 
th«r,  the  husband  ot  bis  unti^py  mother. 

•        

I  r^oice  ^ou  can  fill  aU  your  leisure  moments.  The  Uaintenoii 
eauld  not,  ana  that  was  her  g^at  miafortune.  Seriously  though  I  conr 
l^ratnlate  you  nn  /our  happiness,  and  seem  to  understand  it.  The  receipt 
la  obvious^  it  ia  only:  ^'Have  something  to  do;"  but  how  few  can  ap- 
ply it  Grain's  Letters  to  WdlpoU. 

Iir^oiae  to  hear  you  m«  so  i^  Cmt  tbe  press,  and  so  voluminous;  not 
<Br  aqr  oam.aaka  en^,  butfiMr  foacatoo;  for  to  be  employed  is  to  be 
hnppf.  This  principle  of  mine  (and  I  am  convinced  of  its  truth)  hM, 
4iaaaual,«oinliMwee4iBjnypractioe.  0ragi9Burd. 

I  am  net  aony  to  Iwar  that  yan  aie  exeeediagly  bniy,  eieapt  m  it 
kaa  iapiiwi  me  ef  tlie  pi  wain  a  of  hearing  tnm  you.  To  find  om^ 
Mif  boaiiieaa  ia,  I  an  peranadad,  the  gveat  mi  ^  ttfe^  I  am  nevar  ao 
a^pry  as  wlmi  I  hear  ny  aeqaaintances  wishing  they  had  been  brad  to 
aome  poking  profession,  or  employed  in  some  office  of  dradgory;  as  if  it 
ware  phiaaatai'  to  be  at  tte  faiaainnd  of  other  people  than  at  one's 
own;  and  as  if  Aay  eoald  net  go,  confeas  tbey  were  wamid  op:  yet,  I 
know  and  fed  what  they  raiean  by  this  compUiat;  it  provea  ftat  some 
ipirils,  •aomathing  of  i^iaa  itore  Ibaa  eommon,  ia  requhred  to  teaeh  a 
ttanhowta  empk^  biaoaalf.  Women,  generdly  speaking  donot  le^I 
Ikia  diateaaper.  liwy  haveahrspsonetinngto  da:  tisa  hangs  i^on 
Ikeir  kanda:  «  varia^  of  email  mveotions  and  oeeiqwtiapa  fill  19  the 
rmd,  and  ttieir  eyea  are  never  open  in  vain.  Oray^%  Liters. 
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€hk  Indolenee  and  ii9  ConuquenceSy  and  the  ^eetsmiy  af  Sidu$  <» 
Happmeu. — Man  appears  to  be  the  only  person  in  existence  wbo^B 
exertions  exceed  his  necessities;  who  is  urged  to  action  bj  other  calls 
than  the  imperious  commands  of  natural  appetites  and  desires.  To  other 
animals,  a  state  of  rest  is  a  state  of  choice:  to  man  it  is  a  state  of  unea^ 
siness;  and  he  is  frequently  roused  to  action  from  no  other  impulse  than 
a  wish  to  avoid  the  languor  of  inactirity.  Hence,  we  observe  that  na 
man  is  so  idle  as  to  forego  all  employment.  Those  whom  indolence  de- 
ters from  useful  and  noble  pursuits,  yet  seek  some  frivolous  occupatioD 
to  cheat  the  wearisome  hours  of  idleness.  No  man  complains  so  fine- 
quently  of  the  tediousness  of  time,  as  he  whom  neither  necessity  nor 
choice  stimulates  to  exertion.  How  many  are  there  who  awake  in.  the 
morning  to  wish  the  arrival  of  night,  when  they  may  again  sleep;  who 
saunter  about,  because  to  sit  is  insupportable;  who  take  up  a  book,  be- 
cause they  cannot  think;  and  throw  it  down  again,  because  it  does  not 
amuse;  who,  because  they  dread  solitude,  fly  to  society  where  there  is 
no  pleasure;  and  plunge  into  vice  and  dissipation,  because  the  uniformity 
of  inactive  virtue  is  disgustmg!  How  many  are  tflere  whose  mornings  are 
passed  in  anxious  solicitude  for  evening,  because  tbey  have  no  pleasore 
Dit  in  the  roar  of  inebriety,  and  the  frantic  laugh  of  not!  The  evem'ng 
is,  indeed,  the  holiday  of  the  idler  of  both  sexes.  Women  enjoy  a  ces- 
sation of  enmi  in  the  scandal  of  the  tea-table,  or  the  dress  and  company 
of  the  theatre;  and  men  may  drink,  though  they  dare  not  reflect;  nay,  jeiC^ 
thouj^  they  cannot  study;  and  may  lose,  in  the  oblivion  of  the  bottle,  all 
consciousness  of  worthlessness,  all  remembrance  of  the  morrow.  To 
those  accustomed  to  be  idle,  the  idea  of  exertion  is  connected  with  the 
idea  of  pain.  To  a  mind  enervated  by  indulgence  in  frivolous  amuse- 
ments, danger  sf  pears  to  attend  every  movement,  and  difficulty  every  en- 
terprise. That  which  would  yield  with  facility  to  the  vigour  of  resolution, 
is  magnified  by  indolence  into  impossibility. 

Would  they  who  by  the  favour  of  fortune  and  the  syren  arts  of  indo- 
lence are  condemned  to  the  satiety  of  luxuiy  and  ease;  who,  fatigoed  by 
the  vacuity  of  their  own  minds,  seek  for  amusements  in  frivolous  oceupa* 
tions  and  trifling  or  dissipated  society;  and  who  fly  from  insipidity  to  de- 
bauchery and  vice;  would  they  advance  one  step  b  a  diflerent  road,  and 
taste  the  delights  of  industry  and  active  virtue,  they  would  diseovar  that 
the  man  who  is  laudably  employed  is  scarcely  subject  to  uneasisess  or 
pain;  he  scorns  the  evils  of  the  depraved  and  inactive;  neither  dangers 
Bor  accid^ts  terrify  him.  His  days  are  days  of  cheerfulness;  his  i^fats 
are  tranquil  and  composed;  his  whole  life  is  happy. 

Among  the  nombor  of  those  who  complain  of  the  tedionsoeas  of  ex- 
istence, some,  perhaps,  may  desire  to  know  how  it  may  be  best  relieved. 
Let  sQoh  reflect  that  be  who  is  steadily  and  usefully  employed,  has  no 
need  to  count  the  moments,  nor  to  watch  the  progression  of  the  clo^ 
liSt  ^m  reflect  that  a  life  of  idleness  is  a  life  of  msignifioance  and  coor 


ienyt^  that  tlie  indolent  man  is  useless  to  his  friends,  deqpised  by  his 
enemies,  ^ioid  forgotten  by  the  world.     On  the  contraij,  he  who  devotes 
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Uffiielf  to  the  extension  of  bis  own  happmess  bja  life  of  utility  to  others, 
is  an  object  of  reverence  and  esteem  to  all  who  know  him. 

MmMy  VkiUr. 

**  An  Idler  is  a  watch  that  wants  both  hands; 
''As  useless  when  it  goes,  as  when  it  stands.'* 

COWPBR. 

With  the  exception  of  one  extraordinary  man,  I  haye  never  known 
an  individualy  least  of  all  an  individual  of  ge^os,  healthy  or  happy  without 
a  profession;  that  is,  some  regular  employment  which  does  not  depend 
on  the  will  of  the  moment,  and  which  can  be  carried  on  so  far,  mccAa- 
mcii%,  that  an  average  quantum  only,  of  health,  ^irits,  and  intellectual 
exertion,  are  necessary  to  its  discha]^.  Coleridge. 

You  say  you  are  veiy  indolent,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  from  jrour 
own  confession,  what  I  never  hitherto  could  be  persuaded  of.  If  you 
really  are  so,  be  assured  it  is  no  small  or  trifling  defect,  but  one  which, 
if  not  removed,  will  be  more  fatal  to  your  success  and  happiness  than 
any  single  crime,  however  heinous;  because  indolence  leads  to  every 
sort  of  crime.  Tour  first  object,  therefore,  should  be  to  convince  youi^ 
self  of  the  importance  of  this  ddect:  you  will  then  manfully  resist  its 
influence,  and  succeed  in  defeating  it.  An  enemy  is  never  so  dangerous 
as  when  he  is  despised.  For  this  reason  it  is  that  many  good  men  who 
have,  with  great  efforts,  secured  themselves  against  the  inroads  of  serious 
crime,  are  perpetually  hurried  into  folly  and  disgrace  by  trifling  propen* 
sities  which,  nad  they  been  more  alarming  in  appearance,  would  have 
been  more  successfully  resisted.  Learn,  then,  to  consider  indolence  not 
as  difaiMng  but  as  a  crime;  nay,  as  the  mother  of  all  crimes.  Make  up 
your  mind  calmly  and  decidedly  to  check  it  in  every  instance,  as  an  ene- 
my who,  if  unsupposed  at  first,  will  daily  become  more  formidable — **  vires 
acquiret  cundo'' — ^till  it  has  closed  up  every  avtoue  to  excellence. 

As  the  great  patron  of  activity,  and  the  best  guardian  of  it  when 
acquired,  permit  me  to  recommend  the  strictest  temperance^  which  is 
equally  indispensible,  whether  your  object  be  to  promote  healUi,  ability, 
exertion,  happiness,  or  virtue.  Consider  meals  ra&er  as  matters  of  ne- 
cessity  then  pleasure."  BowdUr. 

Though  I  am  impatient  to  see  you,  I  would  not  have  you,  by  has- 
tening to  come  down,  lose  any  part  of  your  interest.  I  am  glad  you 
think  of  serving  your  friends  (by  obtaining  a  seat  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons;) I  hope  it  will  put  you  in  mind  of  serving  yourself.  I  need  not 
enlarge  upon  the  advantages  of  money;  every  thing  we  see,  and  every 
thing  we  hear,  puts  us  in  remembrance  of  it.  If  it  were  possible  to  re- 
store liber^  to  your  country,  or  limit  the  encroachments  of  the  preroga- 
tive, by  reducing  yourself  to  a  garret,  I  should  be  pleased  to  share  so 
glorious  a  poveHy  with  you;  but,  as  the  world  is  and  will  be,  'tis  a  sort 
of  duty  to  bo  rich,  that  it  may  be  in  one's  power  to  do  good — ^riches  being 
anoiher  word  for  power;  towards  the  obtaining  of  which  the  first  neces- 
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saiy  qodification  is  impiideiicey  and  (as  Demostiieiies  said  of  proainnicia*' 
tioD  in  oratory)  the  secood  is  iiBf  udence^  and  ^  third  stfll  isimpttdaKe. 
No  madett  man  erer  did  or  eyer  will  make  his  fortune.  Yonr  firi^d 
Lord  Halifax,  Robert  Walpole,  and  all  the  instances  of  quick  advance- 
ment, have  been  remarkably  impudent  The  ministiy  is  like  a  play  at 
court;  there 's  a  little  door  to  get  in  and  a  great  crowd  without^  sbo?- 
inf  and  thrusting  who  shall  be  foremost;  people  who  knock  each  oHier 
with  fteir  elbows,  disregard  a  little  kick  of  the  duns,  and  stQl  AmA 
beartOy  forwards,  are  sure  of  a  good  place;  Toor  modest  man  stands  be- 
hind in  the  crowd,  is  shoved  about  by  every  body,  his  clothes  torn,  al- 
most squeezed  to  deatii;  and  sees  a  thousand  get  in  before  him,  that 
don't  make  so  good  a  figure  as  himself.  I  don^  say  tis  impossible  for 
an  impudent  man  not  to  rise  in  the  world;  but  a  moderate  merit,  with  a 
large  share  of  impudence,  is  more  probable  to  be  advanced,  than  the 
gr^itest  qualifications  without  it. 

If  this  letter  is  impertinent,  it  is  founded  ii^Km  an  opinion  of  your 
merit,  which,  if  it  be  a  mistake  I  would  not  be  undeceived.  It  is  nnr 
interest  to  believe  (as  I  do)  that  you  deserve  every  thing;  but  noboqf 
else  will  believe  it  if  they  see  you  get  nothing. 

Laig  McudagutU  iM/tm. 


SUITORS  IN  THE  EN6USH  CHINCERT. 

The  followii^  is  a  return  of  the  total  amount  of  the  eCkcts  of  the 
uitors  in  the  High  Court  of  Chanceiy,  at  several  periods^  as  laid^before 
the  Hoase  of  Commons. 

Poifficb. 
In  the  year  1756  the  total  amount  was  2,864,975 
1766  „        y  4,019,004 

1776  „        „  6,602,829 

1786  „        „  8,848,535 

1796  „         „  14,550,397 

1806  „        „  21,922,754 

1816  „        „  31,953,890 

1818  „        „  33,534,520 

Or,  one  irandred  and  for^r  eight  million  eigirt  hundred  and  iiiBtly  Ikrat 
thousand  two  hundred  and  seraity-eight  dolhn  aid  eq^ty  cents! 


t  SSng  Robert  of  France, — Oasanbon  in  his  Treatise  en  the  Pasnens, 
relates  the  following  pleasing  anecdote  of  Robert,  one  of  the  greater 
monarchs  that  ever  swayed  Sie  sceptre  of  France*  Havfaq^.  once  sor- 
prised  a  rogue  who  had  cut  away  the  half  of  his  mantle,  he  took  no  other 
notice  of  ue  offence,  than  by  saying  mildly  to  him,  ^<  Save  diysdf,  *' 
ner,  and  leave  the  rest  for  another  who  may  have  need  of  it." 
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FOE  TBOI  PORT  POLIO. 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

TIm  ^LetUn  of  Jooathaa  Oidstrle*'  reo^atlj  publislied  in  New  York,  con* 
list  of  a  fbw  jurenile  essays  from  ttie  pen  of  Mr.  Irying,  which  were  found  in 
the  obscure  comers  of  an  old  newspaper,  and  rescued  ftrom  oblivion  b  j  the 
kmd  cupidity  of  a  bookseller.  Such  unauthorised  publications  are  very  un- 
warrantable. The  latest  accounts  that  we  bare  of  our  ingenious  countrymana 
state  that  he  has  been  paying  a  visit  to  Dresden,  where  his  Sketch  Book  has 
been  republished. 

Genera]  Hull,  it  is  said,  has  written  an  account  of  tiiat  part  of  the  late  war 
in  which  he  was  engaged. 

We  have  been  much  amused  with  *<  An  Address  delifcred  at  the  Collegiate 
InsHtutton  in  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  by  Herman  Humphrey,  D.  D.;  on  ooea- 
sIm  of  bis  Inauflmration  to  the  Presidency  of  that  lastitutien."  It  treats  of  every 
thing  in  general,  and  education  in  particoiar;  from  the  pastimes  of  beys,  to  this 
changes  of  seasons  and  the  speculations  of  science.  Mothers  will  read  with 
interaat  Ae  following  remarks  on  exposing  their  children  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  &e  weather. 

"Be  not  discomposed  at  the  sight  of  sand-hills  in  the  road,  his  snow  forts  in 
February,  and  his  mud-dams  in  April;— nor  when  you  chance  to  look  out  in 
the  midat  of  an  August  shower,  and  see  him  wading  and  sailinr  and  sporting 
akNig  with  tiie  water-foid.  If  you  would  make  him  hardy  and  fearless,  let 
him  go  abroad  as  often  as  he  pleases  in  his  eariy  bovhood,  and  amuse  himself 
by  ^e  hour  together,  in  smootiitng  and  twirling  the  hoary  looks  of  winter. 
Instead  of  keeping  him  shut  up  all  day  with  a  stove,  and  graduating  his  sleepi- 
ing  room  by  Farenheit,  let  him  face  tbe  keen  edge  of  the  north  wind,  when 
the  mercury  is  below  cipher,  and  instead  of  minding  a  little  shivering  and 
coBpIafaiiBg  vriien  he  retarns,  dieer  up  hie  spirits  and  send  him  out  again. 
In  tkia  way,  yoa  wiH  teadi  him  tiiat  he  was  not  bom  to  live  in  the  nursery* 
nor  to  brood  orer  the  kitchen  fire;  but  to  range  abroad  as  free  asthesttowm 
tho  air,  and  to  gain  waimA  inm  exeroiae.  I  love  and  admire  the  youth,  who 
torn  Bot  back  Irosn  tiie  howiing  wintry  blasts  nor  withers  under  the  blase  of 
8iinMwr>— who  never  magnlies  *mole4iUs  into  mountains,'  but  whose  davtng 
eye,  exulting,  scales  the  eagle's  airy  crag,  and  who  is  ready  to  undertake  «oy 
tUngjOiat  is  prudent  and  lawful,  within  uie  range  of  possibility. 

^  Who  would  think  of  planting  the  momtain  oak  in  a  green-house^  or  roaring 
the  oodar  of  Lebanon  in  a  lady's  floweriN>t?  Who  would  think  of  raising  up  a 
band  of  Indian  warriore  upon  cakes  and  jellies  and  beds  of  down,  and  amid  all 
the  hnuriee  and  ease  of  weahh  and  oareiUUiess?  The  attempt  woidd  be  highly 
prtposteioua,  not  to  say  utterly  ridiculoim." 

no  lettmed  Doctor  makes  a  feaHiil  attaok  upon  an  oeoiqpation  which  is 
porauod  with  aasidirity  by  a  numerous  class  of  itinerants : 

*■  But  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing,  a  greater  part  of  what  is  pom- 
pously styled,  Ucturinr  upon  natural  philosophy,  cfaemiatry,  astronomy,  history, 
mnemonics,  and  the  like,  the  most  arrant  quackery  tiiat  ever  disgraced  the  re- 
•ords  of  learning  in  New  Endand.    It  is  the  mere  frotii  and  sediment— or  shall 

Iterance.*  ^^^ 

Th6  B9^9/9ka  Chwnh,  byMr.aovA^,  is  akislary  of  tiM  JEnglish  oodod- 
Heal  ortaMMi  wont,  from  the  oariiest  porM  to  tiio  era  of  the  reatoratiOB. 


C^onuneneiBg  with  tiie  religion  of  the  «iciantBrit— ■,  tte  author  goes  throiagjh 
the  ohuieh  institutions,  ht,  of  the  Anglo  Saxons,  from  their  conrersion  to 
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ChrotiaBifj,— the  Danes^— and  bj  takiiig  the  lives  of  such  indhriduala  as  St 
Donstan,  Lanfraoc,  Becket,  Henry  II.,LangtoD,Wic]difie,  Henry  Vm.,  Crom* 
well,  frc  &C.;  and  also  peculiar  epochs  and  remarkable  events,  connected  with 
changes  and  revolutions  in  religion,  such  as  ^e  Norman  conquest,  ^e  com* 
pletion  of  the  papal  svstem,  tiie  forming  of  monkish  orders,  the  reformation, 
ice;  and  still  farther,  by  locJunc  to  and  commenting  on  the  Records  of  Glaston- 
bury; of  miracles,  or  relics,  or  persecutions,  of  puritanism,  &c. — he  has  pro- 
duced a  very  comprehensive  work. 

The  author  of  « the  Wilderness*'  has  prepared  for  the  press  a  novel,  entitled 
'^OHalloran;  or,  the  Insurgent  Chief;''  founded,  we  understand,  on  the  events 
of  the  Irish  rebellion  in  1798. 

Mr.  Strong,  of  Massachusetts,  has  published  a  tragedy  entitled,  **  The  Fall 
of  Iturbide;  or,  the  Delivery  of  Mexico." 

Another  American  tragedy,  written  by  u  citisen  of  Philadelphia,  has  been 
produced  upon  our  boards;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  given  to  the  press.  It  is 
entitled  '^Spperstition:"  the  scene  is  laid  in  New  Enc^d,  and  the  dramali* 
perwMt  are  taken  from  tiie  early  settlers. 

Dr.  Franklin's  Life  and  Maxims  have  been  published  in  modern  Greek,  at 
Paris,  for  the  edification  of  the  Greeks. 

Dr.  Percival's  Poems  are  about  to  be  published  in  London. 

We  have  not  ^et  seen  Mr.  Maturin's  tale  of  the  '*  Albigenses,"  which,  wo 
presume,  is  denved  from  the  history  of  a  sect,  so  called,  that  arose  in  the 
12th  century  in  France,  and  distinguished  itself  by  its  opposition  to  the  cere- 
monies  of  tne  Bomish  Church. 

The  <*  Monthly  Review,"  decides  very  properly  that  «St  Ronan'b  WeU" 
must  be  regarded  as  a  failure,  when  the  lormer  efforts  of  its  author  are  re- 
membered. In  the  representation  of  every  day  life,  and  of  domestic  scenes,  it  is 
added,  the  Scotch  writer  has  to  contend  with  numerous  and  powerful  adversa- 
ries; and  in  the  fidelity  and  accurate  truth  of  these  delineatioiis  they  do  not  he- 
sitate to  say  that  he  must  yield  to  Madame  D*Arblay  and  to  Miss  Edsewertk. 
The  plot  Is  worse,  if  possible,  than  that  of  any  of  the  former  novels  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  There  is  no  valid  reason  for  the  misery  which  the  hero  and  he* 
roine  endure.  Lord  Etherington,  personating  his  halTbrother,  FVancls  Tyrrel, 
is  married  to  the  heroine,  Clara  Mowbray,  but  tiie  deception  is  discovered  im- 
mediately after  tiie  marriage-ceremony  has  passed.  Such  a  marriage  is  clearly 
invalid,  and  there  was  no£ing  to  prevent  the  hero  and  heroine  firam  marrying 
and  being  happv  as  soon  as  they  pleased.  If  it  were  valid  there  was  no  oeoa- 
sion  fcr  his  loraship  to  trouble  her  with  his  subsequent  addresses  as  a  lover, 
when  he  was  entitled  to  exercise  over  her  the  authority  of  a  husband.  In  ei* 
ther  way  &e  plot  is  bad,  and  the  parties  are  rendered  miserable  without  a 
sufficient  cchim  cant oim,  to  satisfy  the  reader  that  he  is  not  cheated  out  of  his 
commiseration  and  sympathy. 

The;foitrth  volume  of  the  Biography  of  the  Signers  of  the;  Deelaration  of 
Independence,  which  has  lately  appeared,  successfully  supp>rts  the  well 
founded  claims  of  this  work  to  an  extensive  patronage.  It  is  very  evident 
that  this  volume  is  the  production  of  various  pens;  but  the  new  editor,  Mr. 
Wain,  has  famished  ample  evidence  of  his  inoustry  and  seal  in  commemorar 
ting  the^aothors  of  our  national  charter. 
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For  the  Port  Folio. 
FROORB8S  OF  USEFUL  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  Afprbntioes'  Library  was  eBtablished  in  Philadelphia  in 
the  year  1820,  under  the  persuasion  Ihat  it  would  promote  order- 
Ij  habits,  improve  the  skill  of  our  mechanics  and  manufacturers, 
iBorease  the  nenefits  of  the  system  of  general  education,  and  ad* 
yancft  the  prosperity  of  the  community*  The  institution  having 
no  funds,  but  wnat  arose  from  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
members,  soon  found  that  the  number  of  books  which  they  had 
collected,  was  by  no  means  sufficient  for  the  demands  which  were 
made  upon  them.  An  app^  was  made  to  the  liberality  of  the 
public,  and  many  donations  were  accordin^^ly  received.  The  whole 
number  of  volumes  which  now  constitute  Sie  library  is  about  thr^ 
thousand.  Thb  may  appear  a  large  number,  but  when  it  is  consi- 
dered, that  they  are  principally  second-hand  books,  which  must 
be  constantly  diminidning,  the  necessity  of  active  exertions,  to 
keep  up  the  supply,  is  obvious.  The  income  of  the  library  is  de- 
riv<Ml  from  the  annual  contributions  of  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  members,  at  two  dollars  each.  The  whole  of  this  sum  is  re* 
quired  for  the  rent  of  the  room,  salaries  of  librarians,  re-binding, 
and  incidental  expenses. 

A  Fravklik  Institutb  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Mbohanio 
Arts,  has  been  established  in  this  city.  It  is  very  truly  remarked 
by  «/V*.  BiddU,  Ssq.  in  his  letter  to  one  of  the  founders  of  this  as« 
•oeiation,  that "  the  society  has  before  it,  in  the  history  of  the  il- 
lustrious man,  whose  name  they  bear,  a  signal  example  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  such  establishments.  It  is  now  nearly  one  hundred  years,'' 
continues  this  gentleman,  *<  since  Franklin  and  Godfrey  and  others, 
chiefly  mechanics,  founded  in  Philadelphia,  a  society  for  their  mu- 
tual improvement,  which,  after  contributing  to  some  of  the  most 
valuable  discoveries  of  the  last  century,  has  exercised  an  influ- 
tnce  over  the  institutions  and  character  of  the  city,  which  is  dis- 
tinctly perceived  at  the  present  day.*' 

The  Female  Associatioh  of  Philadelphia,  has  published  its 
-annual  address,  but  it  enters  into  no  particulars,  from  which  any 
conjecture  may  be  formed  of  the  present  situation  of  the  society. 
We  can  readily  unite  with  the  writer  of  it,  in  bestowing  all  praise 
upon  the  untiring  zeal  and  devoted  attention  with  which  the  ma- 
nagers have  endeavoured,  throu^  a  long  series  of  years,  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  the  poor. 

The  Provident  Sooiett,  has  already  given  the  most  solid 
proofs,  that  it  is  capable  of  producing  permanent  advantages  to 
the  community.  Employment  has  been  given  to  1*200  females, 
who  have  thus  been  relieved  from  want,  and  removed  from  a  state 
of  idleness — the  fruitiful  source  of  vice.    The  possibility  of  sup- 
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portingy  without  recourse  to  the  ordinair  mode,  all  the  poor*  ex« 
cepting  the  affed;  the  sick,  and  the  infant,  may  now  be  consi- 
dered as  established.  The  directors  have  dividecf  the  city  into  dis- 
tricts, for  each  of  which  a  committee  of  supervision  is  appointed. 
'Bj  this  means  a  more  minute  knowledge  is  obtained  of  the  merit 
of  claims  made  upon  their  funds.  The  society  has  lately  receiyed 
from  an  unknown  benefactor,  a  donation  of  S500.  In  the  opera- 
tions of  an  institution  of  this  description,  public  economy  recjuires 
that  there  should  be  no  interference  with  any  class  of  tradesmen. 
rThis  was  perceived  by  the  directors  in  the  commencement  of  their 
labours,  and  resolutions  to  that  effect  were  adopted.  Not¥ath8tand- 
ing  the  number  of  persons  employed,  the  attention  of  the  society 
has  been  hitherto  confined  to  three  classes  of  labour;  viz.  making 
garments  for  exportation,  preparing  flax  for  tiiread  stockings,  and 
the  manufacture  of  straw  hats.  In  South  America  and  our  western 
states,  where  labour  is  hish,  articles  made  here,  may  be  disposed 
of  to  great  advantage;  and  we  learn  that  many  of  our  traders  have 
invested  their  money  in  this  manner,  instead  of  sending  ^oods  in 
pieces  and  bales.  Every  person  who  contributes  to  this  society,  by 
becoming  a  member  or  otherwise,  should  reflect  that  while  ne  is 
performing  an  act  of  substantial  benevolence,  he  is  likewise  con- 
tributing to  the  eeneral  prosperity  of  the  community.  We  trust 
no  one  will  be  offended,  if  we  venture  to  sug^st  that  by  promot- 
inK  the  views  of  this  institution,  our  ladies  might  be  employed  in 
a  manner  far  more  befitting  their  sex,  than  in  wandering  about 
tiie  streets,  soliciting  pecuniary  donations.  Bo  they  not  perceive 
that  they  are  mere  instruments  in  the  hands  of  men  to  whom  such 
offices  properly  belong?  The  question  is  not  now  whether  a  wo- 
man is  discreet,  or  m^est,  or  kind;  if  she  is  **  a  capital  beggar,'' 
that  is  enough  to  entitie  her  to  a  seat  at  any  board  of  directors  of 
a  female  association.  The  most  recent  scheme  of  tins  nature  that 
has  come  to  our  knowledge,  is  a  ladies'  society  for  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  Jews.  The  kind  of  melioration  that  is  to  be 
administered,  is  not  precisely  known.  In  this  city,  we  think  we 
may  aver  with  great  safety,  that  the  Jews  require  no  pecuniary 
aid.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  these  people,  like  the  Qua- 
kers, maintain  their  own  poor;  or  peHiaps  their  proverbial  thrifti- 
ness  keeps  them  from  want  Do  these  respectable  ladies  intend 
to  send  their  succours  abroad?  They  have  no  right  to  do  this  while 
so  much  remains  to  be  done  at  home.  He  is  worse  than  an  infi- 
del, we  are  told,  on  the  highest  authority,  who  neglects  to  provide 
for  his  own  household.  Bo  they  propose  to  convert  the  Hebrew 
from  the  faith  of  his  fathers?  They  can  do  nothing  in  that  great 
work,  to  compensate  what  they  will  leave  undone,  while  they  are 
thus  occupied.  The  state  of  the  Jews,  it  is  admitted,  both  in  a 
political  and  a  religious  point  of  view,  is  fitted  to  excite  the  high- 
est interest  That  a  time  shall  arrive,  when  they  will  "  look  on 
him  whom  they  have  pierced  and  mourn,"  is  certainly  true;  and 
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we  are  not  tmong  tho»e  who  believe,  that  we  are  to  wiut  pntil 
this  conversion  is  accotnplished  by  a  miracle;  for  the  disciples 
were  expresslj  commanded,  to  begin  at  Jerusalem  when  tnej 
went  forth  to  preach  repentance.  And  this  command  was  given 
after  the  author  of  it  had  been  rejected  and  crucified  by  the  Jews* 
The  Ambeisan  Colonization  Socistt  have  made  such  pro- 

Sess  in  their  plan  of  reihoving  the  negroes  from  this  country,  that 
ey  have  resolved  to  apply  to  confess  for  aid  from  the  national 
ffovemment,  in  the  furtner  prosecution  of  this  great  national  un- 
dertaking. Of  the  expediency  of  now  making  such  an  application 
to  congress,  the  committee,  after  very  full  and  attentive  conside- 
ration, entertain  no  doubt.  It  seems  to  them,  they  sav,  verjr  clear, 
that  no  means  which  individuals,  or  any  association  of  individuals, 
can  command  are  adequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  any  thing 
more,  than  to  prove  the  practicability  of  this  enterprise,  to  show  the 
course  which  must  be  pursued,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  its  ap* 
complishment  This,  the  committee  apprehend,  has  tieen  already 
effected,  by  the  efforts  of  this  society  and  its  auxiliaries,  aided  by 
^e  enlightened  measures  adopted  bv  the  president,  under  the  au- 
thority of  congress.  A  territory,  probably  the  best  and  most  suita- 
ble for  the  purpose,  which  the  whole  south  western  coast  of  Africa 
contains,  has  been  procured.  A  colony  has  been  actually  estab- 
lished, and  now  subsists;  the  hostility  of  the  neighbouring  tribes 
has  been  successfully  resisted  and  overcome;  very  considerable 
pro^;ress  has  been  made  in  conciliating  and  securing  their  amity, 
their  good  will,  and  their  confidence.  Land  has  been  distributed 
to  the  colonists,  who  have  made  much  progress  in  erecting  houses, 
clearinffand  enclosing  fields,  and  prepanng  for  a  cultivation,  not 
only  sufficient  for  their  own  support,  but  for  the  supply  of  future 
emigrants.  A  species  of  government  by  consent,  has  been  establish- 
ed, m  which  tiie  colonists  have  a  share,  and  which  has  hitherto 
been  found  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  security  and  order; 
and,  above  all,  it  has  been  found  that,  to  the  African  race,  for 
which  this  asylum  is  intended,  the  climate  is  so  well  suited,  that 
far  less  mortality  has  taken  place  at  this  establishment,  than  usu- 
ally attends  new  settlements,  in  our  own  or  any  other  country. 
It  18  also  proved,  that  free  people  of  colour  are  ready  and  desi- 
rous to  emigrate  in  far  greater  numbers,  than  the  means  at  th% 
diqK>sal  of  the  society  enable  it  to  convey. 


For  die  Port  Folio. 

ON  FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

Mbi.  Barbauld,  the  author  of  the  foUowiog  extract,  is  one  of  the 
most  correct  and  elegit  among  the  female  writers  of  England,  and  has 
had  the  best  opportunities  of  observing  the  effects  of  education  in  the  cha- 
racter and  conduct  of  women  of  the  middle,  and  father  olaiMs.  She  re- 
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oeired  a  liberal  education,  like  that  which  is  giren  to  mea,  mider  the 
care  aod  superiDtendance  of  her  father,  who  was  the  principal  of  a  col- 
lege, and  distinguished  by  his  learning  and  yirtues.  It  has  been  her  lot  to 
apply  her  talents  and  learning  to  the  support  of  her  family,  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  property.  From  all  these  circumstances  she  mav  be  consi- 
dered as  a  competent  judge  of  that  mode  of  education  which  is  best  adapt- 
ed to  render  women  useful  members  of  society,  in  the  rarious  stalieni 
which  they  may  happen  to  occupy.  The  present  system  of  female  ediH 
cation,  which  is  becoming  fashionable  among  the  higher  classes  in  this 
countiy,  does  not  meet  her  approbation.  To  us  it.  appears  to  be  too  miscel- 
laneous, superficial,  and  showy,  and  inadequate  to  enable  women  to  dis- 
charge the  peculiar  offices  of  domestic  life,  for  which  nature  has  destined 
^em.  The  various  and  unceasing  ayocations  which  they  are  required  to 
perform  have  opposed  an  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  certain  kinds  of  know* 
Isdge,  which  cannot  be  applied  by  women,  to  usefiil  purposes  in  the  capa- 
city of  wives  and  mothers.  We  are  not  inclined  to  discourage  a  liberal 
system  of  female  education  among  persons  of  opulence  and  leisure;  but  we 
would  not  encourage  a  waste  of  time  and  money  in  the  ?ain  attempt  to  ac- 
quire a  superficial  knowledge  of  a  variety  of  subjects  which  admit  of  no 
beneficial  application,  and  consequently  will  be  soon  obliterated  from  the 
memory.  We  have  not  observed  an^  substantial  benefits  which  a  variety 
of  literaiy  attainments  and  accomplishments  have  conferred  upon  certain 
learned  ladies  in  this  country.  Nature  seems  to  have  prescribed  different 
kinds  of  education  to  males  and  females:  and  we  do  not  desire  to  see  her 
decrees  perverted  by  the  opposition  and  caprice  of  fashion.  We  wish  to 
see  a  marked  distinction  between  the  two  sexes  in  all  respects,  except 
good  qualities  of  the  mind.  From  the  nature  and  constitution  of  woman 
we  expect  to  receive  entertainment  more  agreeable  and  congenial  to  our 
minds  than  the  ability  to  read  or  speak  imperfectly  a  number  of  foreign  lan- 
guages, which  we  do  not  understand;  or  to  discuss,  in  mixed  companies, 
the  merits  of  a  new  poem  or  a  play  by  Moore,  Scott,^r  Byron.  As  to 
languages,  either  ancient  or  modem,  a  woman  has  seldom  an  opportunity 
of  making  a  vain  display  of  her  knowledge  of  them  in  the  company  of  re- 
spectable men,  and  fit  associates.  Let  respectable  strangers,  who  seek  the 
society  of  OQr  ladies,  learn  to  converse  with  them  in  their  native  language, 
aod  not  exact  from  the  latter  that  kind  and  degree  of  homage  which  seems 
rather  due  to  them.  When  we  go  to  France  or  Italy,  we  endeavour  to 
learn  the  languages  of  those  countries,  and  do  not  expect  that  the  people 
will  condescend  to  study  ours  for  the  sake  of  administering  to  our  conve- 
nience and  entertainment. 
But  we  will  no  longisr  detain  our  fair  readers  from  Mrs.  Bsrbauld.— 

It  is  impossible  to  supply  the  pupils  of  a  school,  with  any  great 
variety  of  original  authors,  and  yet  it  is  very  desirable,  that  they 
should  be  early  introduced  to  a  number  of  the  best  authors,  at 
least  in  their  own  language.  When  the  sources  are  opened  to 
them,  they  may  take  fuller  draushts  at  their  leisure.  A  taste  fm^ 
fine  writing,  cannot  be  caltiviated  too  early;  and  the  surest  moor 
of  cultivating  it,  is  bj  reading  much  at  that  period  of  life,  when 
what  is  read,  is  indelibly  impressed  upon  tne  memory,  and  by 
reading  nothing,  which  does  not  deserve  to  be  so  impressed.  How 
strongly  are  moral  sentiments  or  descriptions  of  nature  fixed  up- 
4m  the  mind  by  passages  which  we  have  admired  in  early  youto^ 
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and  wbkh»  wheneyer  we  meet  with  them  at  any  distant  time» 
raise,  almost  mechanicallj,  tiie  emotions  we  then  experienced! 
The  maxims  first  recommended  by  beauty  of  diction,  become  per- 
haps, the  guides  of  our  after  life;  and  the  feelines,  introduced 
through  tiie  medium  of  the  imagination,  influence  the  heart  in  the 
interconrseB  of  society.  Whoeyer  has  been  conyersant  with  them 
in  early  jtratb,  has  laid  up  in  her  mind  treasures,  which,  in  sick- 
ness and  in  sorrow,  in  the  sleepless  night  and  the  solitary  day, 
will  sooth  the  mind  with  ideas  dear  to  its  recollections;  will  come 
upon  it  like  the  remembrance  of  an  early  friend,  reyiye  the  yiyid 
feelings  of  youth,  feed  the  mind  with  hope,  compose  it  to  resij^a- 
tion,  and  perhaps  dismiss  the  parting  breath  with  those  hallelujahs 
on  ^e  tongue,  which  awoke  tne  first  feelings  of  loye  and  admira- 
tion in  the  childish  bosom. 

It  is  perhaps,  an  error  in  modem  education,  liberally  conducted 
as  at  present  it  is  towards  females,  that  they  spend  too  much  time 
in  leaminff  languages  and  too  little  in  reading  authors;  so  that 
when  theyliaye  gone  through  their  course  of  education,  they  haye 
a  general  acquaintance  with,  perhaps,  three  or  four  languages,  and 
know  little  of  the  best  productions  in  their  own.  If  they  haye  time 
to  pursue  their  studies,  they  may  supply  the  deficiency;  but  if  the 
hiqipiest  destination  of  a  woman  be  fulfilled,  they  become  early 
engaged  in  domestic  cares  and  duties,  their  acquirements  stop 
short  at  the  threshold  of  knowledge,  and  the  real  furniture  of  their 
minds  is  less  rich,  than  that  of  a  girl,  who,  educated  at  home,  and 
with  little  expense,  but  supplied  with  a  judicious  yariety  of  En- 
glish classics,  has  learnt  less,  but  read  more.  It  may  be  question- 
ed, whether  the  practice,  now  so  much  in  fashion,  of  teacning  the 
learned  languages  to  young  women  indiscriminately,  can  answer 
the  time  and  pains,  which  must  be  employed  about  it  If  a  girl 
has  a  decided  turn  for  literature,  and  a  genius,  which  may  per- 
haps impel  her,  at  some  period  of  her  life,  to  giye  her  own  thoughts 
to  the  publiC}  they  will  certainly  enlarge  the  sphere  of  her  ideas^ 
but  they  can  be  of  little  use  to  those,  who,  in  their  own  languap, 
joined  to  that  of  the  French,  haye  more  than  enough  to  employ 
all  the  time  they  oyer  will  or  ou^t  to  devote  to  reading.  That 
a  girl  should  be  put  to  read  Vireil  or  Horace,  who  is  unacquaint- 
ea  with  Pope  or  Boileau,  is  surely  a  solecism  in  language. 

Graceful  reading  is  a  most  pleasing,  and  it  is  a  scarce  accom- 
plishment; and  it  is  seldom  attained  without  some  practice  in  re- 
citing; which  necessarily  demands  a  full,  distinct,  utterance;  and 
those  tones  and  cadences,  which  brine  out  the  sense  of  the  author 
and  the  harmony  of  his  periods.  Finished  yerse,  particularly,  loses 
half  its  charms,  when  it  is  submitted  only  to  the  eye;  and  if  poe- 
try has  been  divorced  from  music,  it  ought  at  least  to  have  the 
music  of  a  well  toned  voice,  regulated  by  a  well  informed  taste. 
Many  Endish  ladies  profess  to  want  courage  to  recite,  or  even  to 
read  aloud  a  copy  of  verses  in  a  social  party;  nor  can  it  be  denied. 
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that  bashfulnessy  and  shrinking  from  displaj,  is  one  characteristic 
of  our  nation:  yet  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  conceive,  that  a  young 
lady  shall  have  courage  enough  to  stand  by  the  side  of  a  profes- 
sional singer,  for  an  hour  together,  and  entertain  a  large  and  mix- 
ed audience,  and  yet  be  too  modest  to  read  or  recite,  by  her  fa- 
ther's fireside,  amidst  a  circle  of  his  friends^  a  passage  fifom  Mil- 
ion  or  Cowper. 


For  the  Port  Folio. 

THE  FLOWER  OF  YARK 

The  Yare  is  a  river  which  runs  from  Norwich,  in  England,  to  Yar- 
mouth, and  from  which  the  latter  is  said  to  derive  its  name. 

The  Sun  o'er  yonder  western  hill 

Yet  darts  his  slanting  beam. 
That  fondly  ling^ng  trembles  still 

Upon  thy  placid  stream. 

So  mild,  so  lovely,  so  serene. 

So  calmly  sweet,  the  eve. 
The  Sun  would  wait  to  eild  the  scene 

As  loth  its  charms  to  leave. 

Along  the  meads  the  cattle  stray. 

The  swallows  skim  thy  breast 
The  songsters  of  the  grove  delay 

Their  wonted  hour  of  rest. 

On  either  side  the  rising  land 

With  tow'ring  wood  is  crown'd. 
And  Ceres  strews  with  lib'ral  hand 

Her  golden  treasures  round. 

And  manv  a  flow'ret  gay  and  fair 

Upon  thy  margin  grows; 
And  in  thy  bosom,  lovely  Yare! 

The  water-lily  blows. 

But  oh!  there  blooms,  a  flower  beside 

Thy  banks,  meandering  Yare! 
Above  all  other  flowers  ^e  pride. 

Though  all  tliy  flowers  are  fair. 

Her  gentle  form  and  easy  grace 

The  slender  reeds  outvie; 
And  the  soft  beauties  of  her  fiice 

Would  shame  the  roses'  die. 
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Amd»  tD  mj  heart,  her  partiiig  smBe 

Is  like  tile  Sun's  last  beam. 
That,  as  it  leaves  thee,  sheds  awhile 

A  gladness  in  thy  stream. 

And,  oh!  the  voice  of  her  I  love 

Is  sweeter  far  to  me, 
Than  the  wild  music  of  the  grove. 

Though  soft  its  melody. 

Were  I  the  stream,  she  stray'd  beside, 

I'd  swell  —  her  foot  to  lave. 
And  fondly  bear,  with  conscious  pride. 

Her  image  in  my  wave. 

Were  I  a  flower  in  yonder  walk* 

I'd  rise  above  the  rest. 
That  she  might  pluck  me  from  my  stalk 

And  place  me  in  her  breast.       ^ 

Were  I  a  bird  in  vonder  grove. 

Where  pft  she  loves  to  stray, 
I'd  tell  the  sorrows  of  my  love 

In  many  a  plaintive  lay. 

Were  I  a  breeze,  with  every  sweet 

The  valley  yields,  Pd  fly 
And  fan  her,  midst  the  noontide  heat. 

With  many  a  fragrant  sigh. 

Flow  then,  sweet  river,  flow  with  pride, 

There^s  not  a  flower  so  fair 
As  she,  the  flower  that  blooms  beside 

The  banks  of  lovely  Yare. 


MATHEWS  COMICI  LAUDES. 

The  following  parody  is  no  doubt  from  the  pen  of  some  Oxford 
wag,  who  delists  to  relieve  his  mind  from  the  labyrinths  of 
metaphysics,  m  the  lighter  sports  of  the  comic  Muse. 

Prime  Mimorum!  Thou  rare  mimic  Mathews, 
(^em  jocus  circum  volat  blithe  as  May-day, 
To  canant  Gownsmen  giddy  and  the  grave  too. 

All  over  Oxford* 
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Ttt  potes  Proctors  comitesque  BnH-dogi, 
Ducere,  et  Redcoats  celeres  morari; 
E'en  the  stern  Masters  tibi  blandiemti 

Smilingly  cedunt 

Quin  et  each  hi^  Don  Sociique  vultu 
Titter  invito  *mid  the  gay  assemblage; 
Shouts  of  applause  rise  rapid,  dum  caterras 

Carmine  mulces. 

Tu,  merry  fellow,  velut  es  levamen 

To  the  pale  forms  whose  final  doom  approaches. 

Who,  citd  coram  solio  Minerviee 

Shuddering  shall  stand. 

FeU  are  her  priests!  Quern  Vitulos  prehendant, 

Singulos,  eheu!  lacerant  in  pieces! 

Hi  tamen  mites  sweetly  gaze  at  Mathews, 

Full  of  his  frolics. 

Serus  in  Lunnum  redeas,  diuque 
Gratus  intersis  populo  t(^to! 
Leave  the  dull  Cockneys^— with  us  be  at  Hornet  Sir! 

Oo  U  in  Oxford! 


For  the  Port  Folio. 

SONG. 

Written  on  reading  Moore's  "  Oh  then  remember  m«.** 

Oh  think  not  of  me  when  the  trumpet  of  fame 
Is  sounding  thy  praises,  is  breathing  thy  name. 
When  pleasure  awakes  her  enchantment  for  thee. 
And  friends  are  surrounding— -Oh  think  not  of  me. 

But  when  worldly  distinctions  no  longer  are  thine. 
When  the  star  of  thy  fortune  no  longer  shall  shine; 
When  adversity's  voice  bids  the  brinit  visions  flee 
And  false  friends  desert  &ee— Oh  then  think  of  me. 

Then  think  there's  a  breast  where  thou  still  may 'st  recline. 
And  a  hand  no  misfortunes  can  sever  from  thine,  ^ 
A  heart  where  thy  image  forever  will  stay. 
And  a  lip  that  will  kiss  every  tear-drop  away. 

Ob!  think  not  of  me  when  the  planet  of  light 
Is  burning  with  lustre  uncloudedly  bright; 
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When  the  glories  of  summer  are  glowing  for  thee^ 
And  her  roses  are  blooming— Oh!  think  not  of  me. 

But  when  tempest-fraught  clouds  shall  envelop  the  sky> 
When  thunders  are  rolling  and  winds  blowing  hi^; 
When  winter's  cold  hands  are  disrobing  the  tree* 
And  the  roses  have  faded — Oh!  then  think  of  me. 

Hien  think  that  ihy  friendship,  in  ffnef^  stormy  night. 
Was  the  planet  that  lent  to  my  pamway  a  light; 
That  thy  lundness  brought  flowers  that  path  to  adorn, 
When  nought  of  the  roses  remained— but  the  thorn. 

Oh!  think  not  of  me  when  the  circle  of  mirth 
Is  happily  6>rming  around  the  gay  hearth; 
When  music  is  sounding  in  numbers  of  glee 
And  light  hearts  are  beating,  oh!  think  not  of  me. 

For  then,  while  the  accents  of  melody  sound 
And  the  bright  eyes  of  beauty  are  flashing  around, 
Thev  may  win  thee  a  moment  their  magic  to  own* 
Ana  share  in  that  heart,  where  I'd  fain  be  alone. 

But  should  fancy  in  solitude  wish  to  portray 
The  friend,  whose  affections  from  thee  never  stray. 
Whose  thoughts  and  whose  wishes  turn  always  to  thee. 
In  whose  heart  thou'rt  unrivall'd — Oh!  then  think  of  me. 

Rosa. 
«/Vovefit06r,  1820. 


ANSWER  TO  ROSA. 

Forget  thee!  no  never,  why  cherish  a  thought 
To  the  friend  of  thy  soul  with  injustice  so  fraught? 
Why  embitter  the  fast  fading  moments  of  bliss 
By  suspicion  so  wild  and  unfounded  as  this? 

Forget  thee!  no  never!  Among  the  light  hearted 
Love  may  sink  to  decay  when  the  fom)  ones  are  parted; 
But  affection  like  ours  is  too  deep  and  sublime 
To  be  chilPd  in  its  ardour  by  absence  or  time. 

Then,  gentle  one,  banish  all  doubt  from  thy  breast; 
By  the  kiss  that  so  late  on  thy  lips  1  impress'd. 
By  the  eriefs  that  have  blighted  the  bloom  of  mv  years. 
By  the  hOpe  that  still  calls  forth  a  smile  through  my  tears. 
By  the  hour  of  our  parting  thus  sweetly  delayed. 
By  truth  firmly  tntd — and  by  trust  unbetrayed, 
APRIL,  18d4^— NO  264  44 
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I  Witt  not  forget  thee;  'till  life's  latest  ray 

In  the  dark  night  of  death  shall  have  melted  away. 

Mid  ambition,  fame,  power,  and  fortune,  and  gladness. 
Pain,  and  peril,  and  hate,  and  contention  and  sadness* 
Though  changes  the  darkest,  and  brightest  betide^ 
Thy  tnendshfp  shall  sooth  me,  thy  counsels  shall,  guide. 
And  thy  memory  at  once  be  my  solace  and  pride. 
PhiUidelfhia,  February  1824. 


For  the  Port  Folio. 

THE  FINAL  REST. 

<*  Moara  not;  there  is  a  borne  beyond  those  asure  skies, 
There  is  repose,  a  final  rest  in  hea?'n." — Jinon. 

Has  Sorrow's  painful  hand  forc'd  thee  to  roam, 
And  made  tnee  weeping  in  the  dust  to  lie? 

No  longer  mourn;  there  is  a  heavenly  home, 
A  sweet  repose  in  vonder  azure  sky. 

Has  some  false  friend  e'en  broke  the  sacred  tie 

Which  form'd  thy  hope,  and  cheer'd  thy  youthful  heart? 

No  longer  mourn;  tnere  is  in  yonder  sky 
A  sovereign  balm  to  heal  the  wounded  part 

Has  cruel  death  awoke  the  rending  si^. 
And  fill'd  thy  bursting  soul  with  sa3  dismay? 

No  longer  mourn;  there  is  in  yonder  sky, 
For  mee  a  happier  hour,  a  brighter  day.  Anna. 


TO  MY  BOOKSELLER, 
By  Ben  Jonson, 

Thou  that  makest  ^ain  thy  end,  and,  wisely  well, 

Call'st  a  book  good,  or  bad,  as  it  doth  sm. 
Use  mine  so  too:  I  jnve  thee  leave;  but  dtave 

For  the  luck's  sake  it  thus  much  favour  have, 
To  lie  upon  thy  stall,  till  it  be  sought; 

Not  offered,  as  it  made  suit  to  be  bousht; 
Nor  have  my  title-leaf  on  posts,  or  walls. 

Or  in  cleft  sticks,  advanced  to  make  calls 
For  termers,  or  some  clerk-like  serving  man, 

Who  scarce  can  spell  tiie  hard  names — whose  knight  less 
can. 
If,  without  these  vile  arts,  it  will  not  sell. 

Send  it  toBuclderabury,  there  'twill  welL 
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JOHN^S  ELEGY  IN  A  COUNTRY  TOWN, 

OR  THS  ADDRESS  OF   THB  OARRIKR  OF   THE   ILLINOIS   OAZSTTB,  OW 
THE  FIBST  DAY  OF  JANUARY,  1824. 

The  north  wind,  siffhing,  mourns  the  parting  year; 

The  Editor  has  flown  to  scenes  of  glee — 
The  Pressman  homeward  casts  a  wistful  leer. 

And  leaves  the  idle  tjpes  to  you  and  me! 

Now  elows  th'  enlivening  bowl  upon  the  sight. 
And  winged  hours  in  pastime  haste  away, 

Save  where  the  Carrier  toils  the  live-lone  night, 
To  treat  his  patrons  to  the  accustomed  lay. 

For  lone  has  custom,  by  a  stem  decree. 
Fixed  as  the  laws  by  Medes  and  Persians  made^ 

Ordain'd  the  Carrier's  Song,  the  Patron's  Fee, 
The  mutual  tax  by  mutual  kindness  paid. 

Ah!  who  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey. 
Remembers  not  the  Carrier's  weekly  toil. 

Who  braves  the  wintry  blast,  or  sultry  ray. 
Skulks  through  the  rain,  or  wades  through  miry  soil? 

*Ti8  his  to  bring  the  richly  freighted  page. 
Where  shine  the  glories  of  the  ^eat  and  brave» 

Where  glow  the  follies  of  the  passing  age. 
Or  stand  exposed  the  triumphs  of  the  grave. 

He  brings  the  Messa^  grave,  the  sage  Debate, 
The  worn  out  Maxim,  or  the  pithy  Speech 

Of  hoary  Statesman  at  the  helm  of  State, 
And  Politicians  from  the  stump  who  preach. 

But  not  alone  of  Message  grave,  or  sage  debate, 
.    Of  Man's  high  glories,  or  of  Folly's  reign. 
Or  other  things  retold,  does  John  relate, — 
From  realms  afar  we  stranger  tidings  gain. 

Lo!  the  poor  Spaniard,  bless'd  with  genial  clime. 
With  richly  teeming  soil,  and  spicy  groves— 

The  slave  of  despots,  purpled  o'er  with  crime, 
Plunged  in  unuoly  wars,  unhallow'd  loves!  « 
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Behold  the  land  by  gallant  Cortes  gainM, 

Where  Freedom  nobly  struggles  for  her  ri^t. 

Where  groaning  crowds,  by  Superstition  chain'd. 
Break  the  vile  links,  and  draw  their  sabres  bri^t! 

Their  cause  is  hallowed  by  the  pious  pra]^er» 
Their  wrongs  are  treasur'd  in  the  patriot's  mind. 

And  Liberty  Miall  reign  triumphant  there. 
When  despots  cease  to  trample  on  mankind. 

Shame  to  such  despots!  claiming  homage,  due 
Alone  to  Him  wno  rules  the  nosts  on  high. 
Who  sleep  on  couches  of  ensanguinM  hue, 
,  LulPd  by  the  dying  groan,  the  bursting  sigh! 

Now  turn  we  to  Columbia's  wide  domain. 
Where  Chiefs  obedient  own  a  people's  sway—- 

Where  happy  millions,  smiling  o'er  the  plain. 
Inhale  new  blessings  with  each  new4x>m  day. 

Such  are  the  tidings  by  the  Carrier  brought. 
Nor  these  alone  engross  the  ample  sheet: 

The  Lover's  song,  the  Poet's  merry  thought. 
The  Wit's  last  joke,  enhance  the  weekly  treat. 

If  Colin  weds  the  amply  courted  dame. 
From  bed  and  board,  if  Dolly  chance  to  flee. 

He  gives  impartial  to  the  tongue  of  fame. 
Frail  Dolly's  sin,  and  happy  Colin's  glee. 

Nor  can  his  labours  this  brief  song  display- 
None  but  th'  initiated  know  them  right — 

Carrier  and  Devil  each  alternate  day. 
And  oft,  alas!  Compositor  at  night 

Let  not  ambition  mock  his  useful  toil. 

His  inky  phiz,  or  name  to  fame  unknown— 

Nor  patrons  read  with  a  disdainful  smile. 
The  annual  tribute  of  the  punctual  John. 

No  further  seek  his  merits  to  disclose. 
But  draw  your  silver  from  its  dark  abode; 

l*he  sparkling  specie  to  his  eve  expose. 
Ana  speed  the  Carrier  on  his  weary  road. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  PRINCIPAL  OCCURENCES. 


ConHnued/rom  page  264. 


South  Carolma.  The  law  agtiiitt 
daelliDg^  hai  heen  amended  so  as  to 
admit  the  seoondt  aud  spectators  as 
witoesses  in  prosecations  of  the 
principal.  The  public  mind  had 
been  much  excited  by  one  of  these 
bononrable  mnrders;  and  it  is  said 
tiiat  the  eloquent  and  well-timed 
discourses,  delirered  by  the  Rer* 
Mr.  Henry,  had  considerable  effect 
in  procuring^  this  salutary  law. 

Among  the  appropriations  for  this 
year,  we  find,«— for  the  president  of 
the  South  Carolina  college,  gSOOO; 
tutors,  21000  each;  librarian  of  the 
college,  |400;  for  the  purchase  of 
books  for  the  college,  |5000.  These 
would  seem  to  be  liberal  rewards. 
We  should  infer,  indeed,  from  occa- 
sional glances  at  the  newspapers  of 
this  section  of  our  Union,  that  all 
subjects  connected  with  religion 
and  education,  are  treated  with  that 
liberal  consideration,  which  is  al- 
ways its  own  best  reward. 

Georgia,  In  order  to  ascertain 
the  wishes  of  the  people  of  this  state 
as  to  the  mode  of  choosing  electors 
of  president  and  rice-president,  the 
legislature  has  directed  that  at  the 
next  election  for  delegates,  eyery 
voter  shall  endorse  on  his  ticket  the 
word  peopie  or  Icgielalure.'^The 
penitentiary  of  this  state  contains 
only  68  prisoners.  The  Greorgians 
boast  of  this;  but  are  they  certain 
that  the  prison  contains  all  who 
ought  to  be  there^  As  an  eminent 
personage  inquired,  on  a  memorable 
occasion,  Is  there  a  defect  in  the 
law  or  in  the  administration  of  the 
law? 

The  Cberokees  are  said  to  be 
much  dissatisfied  with  the  lands 
about  to  be  assi^ed  to  them,  west 
of  the  Mississippiy  (t,384,110  ^cres) 


in  exchange  for  thoee  which  they 
ceded  on  the  east  side  of  that  riren 
refusing  to  appoint  an  agent  on  their 
part,  to  accompany  the  surreyors  in 
running  the  lines. 

An  interesting  decision  was  made 
by  a  Court  of  Magistrates,  at  Sa* 
Tannab,  on  the  15th  inst.  founded 
on  a  law  of  Georgia  of  1766,  and 
which  is  still  in  force,  which  pro- 
hibits the  commander  of  oQe  ressel, 
from  shipping  any  seaman  or  mari- 
ner belonging  to  any  other  yessel 
in  that  port,  unless  fully  dbcharged; 
as  an  evidence  of  which  be  must 
produce  a  certificate  from  the  mas- 
ter of  the  vessel  Orom  whibh  he  may 
have  been  so  discharged. 

Tenneetee.  This  state  has  made 
another  experiment  in  the  chicane- 
ry of  legblation,  to  ascertain  how 
far  dishonest  men  may  be  upheld  in 
evading  the  payment  of  their  debts. 
Another  act  has  been  passed  **  to 
amend  the  several  laws  regulating 
proceedings  on  executions,''  for  the 
evident  purpose  of  evading  the  force 
of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  against 
Uie  monstrous  fraud  of  the  endorse- 
ment laws,  as  they  are  called,  of 
that  state.  It  is  now  provided  that 
if  the  execution  should  bear  the  en- 
dorsement,—that  is,  an  agreement 
on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  to  receive 
the  current  notes  of  the  state  in 
satisfaction  of  his  claim, — the  sheriff 
may  proceed  to  sell  the  property 
levied  on;  otherwise  he  is  not  to 
sell,  unless  the  property  will  bring 
three-fourths  of  its  value,  according 
to  an  appraisement,  previously 
made  by  disinterested  persons  of 
the  vicinage.  From  the  operations 
of  this  law,  are  excepted  those  ca- 
ses in  which  the  contract  is  made 
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for  specie  or  notes  of  the  banks  of 
Virfpnia,  the  CaroHnas,  and  Geor- 
gia,— those  in  iphich  a  bank  is  a  de- 
fendant— and  those  of  contracts  en- 
tered into  subsequent  to  the  Ist  of 
April. 

A  River  on  firu — Sparta,  Jan. 
f4th. — On  Saturday  evening  last 
we  witnessed  a  very  novel  and  in- 
teresting spectacle,  at  the  Salt 
Wells,  belonging  to  Mr.  Denton, 
on  the  Calf  KUler  Ri?er  about  three 
miles  above  this  village.  Rumour, 
with  her  hundred  tongues,  had  been 
so  very  active  on  the  occasion  as  to 
prepare  us  for  the  exhibition  of 
something  very  curious,  from  hear- 
ing it  proclaimed  on  all  sides  "  The 
J&er  is  on  fire.^^  Determined  to 
see  for  ourselves  we  mounted  our  . 
nag  at  8  P.  M.  and  rode  to  this 
scene  of  wonder. 

As  we  approached  within  two 
miles  of  the  Wells,  our  attention 
was  suddenly  arrested,  by  seeing 
oorruscations  of  light  quivering  on 
the  edge  of  the  horizon,  which  was 
illumined  with  an  unsteady  dicker- 
ing glare.  Arrived  at  the  spot,  a 
scene  presented  itself  which  almost 
beggars  description.  A  column  of 
fire  nearly  forty  feet  in  height,' as- 
cended from  near  the  middle  of  the 
river,  here  about  My  yards  wide, 
illuminating  surrounding  objects 
within  the  distance  of  two  hundred 
yards. 

We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Denton, 
that,  in  boring  for  salt  water  the 
preceding  day,  they  had  suddenly 
struck  upon  a  vein  of  sulphurous 
gas,  which,  in  ascending,  found 
another  vent  than  the  tube,  through 
a  rock  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  forc- 
ing a  passage  through  the  surround- 
ing waters,  which  boiled  with  con- 
siderable violence  round  the  place 
of  its  escape.  A  torch  was  then 
cautiously  applied,  which  quickly 
oomnranicated  to  the  gas,  and  a 
blaze  inconceivably  grand  burst 
upwards  to  the  height  mentioned, 
apparently  from  the  very  bed  of  the 
rirer.    The  okmd  above  the  blase 


exhibited  a  mixture  of  colours  beau- 
tiful beyond  description,  and  a  rud- 
dy dismal  light  gave  to  various  ob- 
jects the  hues  of  green  and  red, 
yellow  and  blue.  For  two  elements 
so  adverse  in  their  nature,  thus  to 
associate  and  commingle  as  it  were, 
presented  such  an  anomaly,  as,  for 
the  moment  annihilated  all  idea 
that  fire  and  water  delighted  in 
separation. 

Ohio.  It  it  stated  in  one  of  the 
papers  that  carpeting,  as  handsome 
as  Scotch  or  Venetian,  and  far  su* 
perior  in  quality  to  the  imported  ar- 
ticle, is  now  made  at  the  Steuben- 
viUe  Woollen  Manufactory. 

The  following  resolutions,  as  we 
learn  from  the  Ohio  papers,  have 
passed  the  legislature  of  that  state. 

Resolved  by  the  Oeneral  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Ohio^  That  the  con* 
sideration  of  a  system  for  the  gradu- 
al emancipation  of  the  people  of 
colour  held  in  servitude  in  the  Unit- 
States  be  recommended  to  the  le« 
gislatures  of  the  several  States  of 
the  American  Union,  and  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved^  That  in  the  opinion  of 
this  General  Assembly  a  system  of 
foreign  colonization,  with  corres- 
pondent measures,  might  be  adopt- 
ed, Uiat  would  in  due  time,  efieot 
the  entire  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
in  our  country,  without  any  viola- 
tion of  the  national  compact,  or  in- 
fringement of  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals; by  the  passage  of  a  law  by 
the  general  government,  (with  the 
consent  of  the  slaveholding  states,) 
which  should  provide  that  all  chil- 
dren of  persons  held  in  slavery,  bom 
after  the  passage  of  the  law,  should 
be  free  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  (being  supported  during  their 
minority  by  the  persons  claiming 
the  services  of  their  parents,)  pro- 
vided they  can  consent  to  be  trans- 
ported to  the  intended  place  of  co- 
lonization. 

Resolved^  That  it  is  expedient 
that  such  a  system  should  be  predi* 
oated  upon  ^  principle  that  the 
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•til  nf  divwy  it  a  natioiial  ooe,  and 
that  the  people  and  tbe  States  of 
tiiis  Unioo  ought  routuaUy  to  par- 
ticipate ia  the  duties  aod  bartbens 
of  removing  it. 

LouUiana.  Prince  John  of  War- 
temburg  lately  paid  a  visit  to  New 
Orleans.  This  enterprising  and  in- 
telligent trayeller  has  been  engaged 
for  nearly  a  year  in  traversing  the 
western  wilds  in  parsnit  of  objects 
of  science.  He  has  ascended  the 
MississipiM  and  Missouri,  and  en- 
dured every  hardship  and  fatigue  to 
explore  and  develop  tbe  interestiog 
natural  history  of  this  immense  re* 
gion.  His  collections,  we  under* 
stand,  are  very  numerous,  and  will 
add  greatly  to  the  enlightened  views 
which  the  German  literati  are  taking 
of  our  young  and  vigorous  republic. 

Tbe  city  of  New  Orleans  now 
contains  upwards  of  50,000  persons, 
and  employs  about  200,000  tons  of 
shipping.  In  tbe  year  1761,  it  con- 
tained only  one  hundred  miserable 
barracks,  and  three  or  four  stone 
houses.— What  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  comparatively  short 
space  of  sixty  years! 

Miinuipm.  The  town  of  Natchez 
was  almost  deserted  during  the  pes- 
tilence, with  whkh  it  was  lately 
visited. 

IfMtoMu  Nearly  6,000  gallons 
of  wine  were  made  last  season  by 
six  vine-dressers. — An  attempt  was 
lately  made  to  call  a  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  amending  the  con- 
stitution, so  as  to  admit  of  slavery. 
The  votes  were,— for  the  measure 
2,601,— against  it  11,991. 

iUinais*  A  diverting  circum- 
stance  respecting  a  case  of  divorce, 
has  recently  occurred  in  this  state. 
The  Kaskaskia  paper  contains  at 
length  the  petitions  of  Catherine 
Wagemanand  Johann  H.  C.  Wage- 
man,  reciprocally  complaining  of 
each  other,  aod  mutually  praying 
tbe  legislature  to  release  them  from 
their  vows.  Tbe  legislature  grant- 
ed their  request;  and  in  three 
BMMiths  afterwards,  the  same  parties 


were  again  united  in  ^  bands  of 
matrimony. 

Alabama.  Governor  Pickens  hat 
pot  his  veto  on  the  resolution  of  the 
legislature,  reconmiending  General 
Jackson  as  a  candidate,  kc,  assign- 
ing as  a  reason  the  impropriety  of 
any  legislative  interference  in  the 
question.  Had  he  signed  the  reso- 
lution it  would  have  become  a  law 
of  the  sute;  and  it  would  then  have 
been  his  duty  to  promote  the  elec- 
tion of  this  person,  by  all  tbe  meana 
in  his  power.  This  dilemma  shows 
the  absurdity  of  this  species  of  legis* 
lation. 
^  MiMwuru  The  annual  swell  in 
the  Missouri  river  is  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet,  and  commences  with  tbe 
spring,  reaching  its  greatest  height 
about  tbe  middle  of  June,  or  the 
first  of  July.  This  swell  is  a  series 
of  lesser  floods,  following  each  other 
in  such  rapid  succession,  as  to  pre- 
vent each  from  subsiding  until  the 
great  result  is  produoed.  Nor  does 
it  lose  its  majesty,  its  turbulence,  or 
its  power,  in  a  day,  or  a  week,  or  m 
month,  as  other  rivers  do;  but,  as  in 
spring,  succeeding  floods  raise  the 
waters  nearly  level  with  the  banks,^ 
by  which  it  is  confined;  so,  with  the 
receding  year,  it  sinks  by  degrees, 
until  December's  snow  and  Janua- 
ry's frost,  bind  it  in  ice.  In  these 
months  it  is  always  lowest  An 
expense  of  from  twenty  to  thirtv 
thousand  dollars,  would  be  enough 
to  cut  off  all  those  dreadful  sawyers 
and  planters  in  the  river,  from  the 
mouth  of  tbe  Missouri  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Kansas,  level  with  or  below 
the  ice.  The  first  swell,  which  is 
about  the'first  of  March,  would  re- 
move tbe  obstructions  thus  cut  ofl^ 
and  give  sufficient  water  above  the 
stumps  to  make  the  navigation  safe* 
Tfu  ArkaniOM  Territory.  ,  The 
Indians  on  the  Arkansas  river  and 
its  vicinity,  are  in  a  very  disordered 
state,  produced  in  part  by  the  rem- 
nants of  other  tribes,  having  been 
removed  into  that  territory  in  con- 
sequence of  an  exchange  of  their 
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laods  dMwbere  for  lands  here* 
Some  of  these  were  from  tribes  who 
inherited  ancient  g^rudges  against 
each  otbert  andahnostthe  whole  of 
'  ^  are  more  or  less  dissatisfied 
"  wto  be  arran^ments  under  which 
inir'^  yemmeot  has  placed  them  in 
this  '  *  ^nritory.  Actual  hostilities 
ha<  \keo  place,  and  the  settlers 
haM  suffered  from  their  depreda- 
tions. 

A  proposition  has  been  made  in 
Congress  to  increase  the  number 
of  Indian  ag^ents,  and  to  send  at 
least  two  into  this  district  To 
this  a  reply  was  made  on  the  floor 
which  we  fear  would  furnish  a 
clue  to  many  of  the  Indian  outra* 
ges,  that  occasionally  shock  our 
feeling^s  in  the  papers  of  the  day. 
It  was  said  that  the  discontents  of 
the  mixed  multitude  of  Indians  who 
had  been  crowded  and  concentrated 
on  the  Arkansas,  were  not  to  be  as- 
suaged by  appointing  ag^ents.  Those 
discontents  were  founded  too  deep- 
ly to  be  reached  by  such  a  remedy* 
They  were  the  consequences  of  the 
oppressions  exercised  on  the  In- 
dians in  intrusions  by  the  whites  on 
their  hunting  grounds;  a  practice 
that  was  carried  to  a  pernicious  ex- 
cess:— a  single  white  hunter  often 
baying  thirty,  forty,  and  a  hundred 
bands  employed  at  once  in  trapping, 
while  the  poor  Indian  owned  but  a 
single  trap. — The  member  conclu^ 
ded  by  observing,  that  if  we  would 
prerent  the  further  effusion  of 
blood,  it  must  be  by  an  efficient  sys- 
tem of  measures  putting  an  end  to 
this  practice. 

Michigan  Territory.  Detroit, 
—Lately  a  Chippewa  Indian,  lir- 
ing  at  Saginaw,  was  killed  by  a 
neighbouring  Indian  of  the  same 
tribe.  Agreeably  to  the  old  cus- 
tom, the  relatives  of  the  deceased 
met  those  of  the  slayer,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compromising  the  matter 
by  receiving  presents,  or  putting 
the  slayer  to  death.  At  the  coun- 
cil it   was  determined,   that   the 


brethren  of  the  deceased  should  Tt* 
ceive  a  certain  amount  of  presents 
to  indemnify  them  for  their  loss,  and 
both  parties  were  on  the  point  of 
shaking  hands  and  lighting  the  pipe 
of  conciliation,  when  Kishkauko, 
the  notorious  Sagfinaw  chief,  step- 
ped up  to  the  slayer  and  with  a 
single  blow  of  his  tomahawk,  laid 
him  dead  at  his  feet.  The  Indians 
present  were  very  much  astonished, 
and  asked  him  the  reason  why  he 
bad  interfered  to  prevent  the  opera- 
tion of  their  old  law?  He  replied 
in  his  peculiar  tone  and  manner — 
"  The  law  is  now  altered." 

Florida.  A  new  site  for  the  seat 
of  government  of  Florida,  has  latefy 
been  selected  by  commissioners  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.  The  ,¥pot 
selected  is  about  a  mile  south  west 
from  the  old  deserted  fields  of  Tal- 
lahassi,  about  half  a  mile  south  of 
the  Okilockony  and  Tallahasai 
Trail;  18  miles  from  St.  Marks;  15 
miles  N.  W.  from  the  head  of  navi- 
gation of  the  St.  Mark's  river,  and 
10  miles  N.  E.  from  the  head  of  Wa- 
Kulla,  which  is  navigable  to  its 
souroe.  The  surrounding  country 
is  represented  to  be  beautifully  va- 
riegated with  hill  and  dale,  and 
covered  with  the  finest  timber— the 
lands  are  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the 
Territory  of  Florida,  and  are  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
cotton,  and  sugar  cane. 

DiHrict  of  Columbia.    Mr.  John 
Bailey,  a  clerk  in  the  Department 
of  Stote,  who  has  resided  in  the 
District  for  neariy  six  years,  was 
lately  elected  a  Represcntotive  in 
Congress  froc 
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U  wf  kew  raucb  tht  iSmnm  m  partieiSar,  lad  the  mmon  m  geMril, 


iiwe  kdebldl  to  htf  eo-operatiott  witk  BofloB.    Mb  watrnM^A  mA  dm- 
pMed  an  the  eovteils  of  the  fenoer  eabnet;  Md  i 


I  ipeeiaUf  ktiwl- 
«d  wifb  the  miDeral  eeUeotm,  he  beitemd  the  vlmort  pans  iipeii  te 
airangeiD^t;  paisiiig  bis  mornuigs  in  the  galleiy,  in  examining  ifMeir- 

idinff  to  te  obeermtioBa  ef  bis 


qaestieai,  aid  attBnding 

Ella.    Bmj  penoB  Meaed  with  reapeet  te  this  patriafeh  of  lalini 
my,  lAo,  at  the  age  ef  eigfafy^eor  years,  retaiaed  all  the  fior^  asd 
dearaess  of  his  mtelleet,  and  that  freedom  from  pv^diee  ^Aieh  rctedar- 
BiAT>  1824.— If 0.  2^5.  45 
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VAJuoua;  that  the  mind 
Of  desultory  man,  studious  of  ohidige. 
And  pleased  witii  noreltj,  may  be  indulged.— Cowfxb. 


voR  m  ?o&T  roLto. 

{Ocndi»iei  from  ai&  huL) 

HISTORT  OF  THK  GARDEN  OF  PLANTS 

Wb  btrre  mw  detailed  the  |iruicipal  improveim^  ind  aeq«iiitioai  of 
tlM  Mmwm;  and  shall  ntit  notioe  tte  progress  of  inatroctios^  and  the 
professors  to  yrhom  the  teaching  of  the  ddfierent  branches  of  asitural  hi^ 
tory  was  ooftfided,  after  the  new  organiartion,  which  as  we  hare  ahraadr 
BMstieiied,  took  plate  towards  the  end  of  last  eeotnnr.  The  miaevaf- 
itffM  ehair  was  at  first  fiUed  by  M.  Daabsaten,  i^  had  ptofciirt  Ait 
aeknee  daring  twenty  years,  ia  the  college  of  France.  It  la  anairiniisaiy 
te  say  hew  much  the  MaseaaEi  in  partieuar,  aad  the  acteacaa  m  genatal, 
were  kdeblad  to  his  co^operatioa  with  BufiNi.  He  asssaMad  aad  die- 
fesed  an  the  eovteats  of  the  fenner  cabinet;  aad  wbeo  ipesiallf  ktiail- 
«d  ffitii  fb»  mineral  celleetioay  he  bestowed  the  atmost  pans  upan  te 
arrangement;  passing  his  mornings  in  the  galierr,  in  examining  sfnei- 
«MnS)  aaswmag  qaestiens,  aad  attending  te  tiie  ohamfatioaa  at  his 

Eih.    Mrtrf  person  Meaed  with  respect  te  this  patriareh  of  aattoal 
my,  who,  at  the  age  ef  eigfafy-fcur  years,  retaiaed  all  the  fior^  aad 
ctearaess  of  his  mtellect,  and  that  freedom  from  mjadiee  iMt\  icMer- 
BIAT>  18S4.— ifo.  2^5.  45 
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ed  him  always  accessible  to  trutli.  He  died  on  the  Slst  Deceinber;^ 
1799,  and  was  buried  in  the  scene  where  he  had  spent  his  life,  and  where 
eveiT  object  recalls  the  memory  of  bis  services. 

M .  Dolomieu,  who  had  been  long  celebrated  as  a  mineralogist,  and  as 
the  founder  of  geology  in  France,  was  chosen  by  the  professors  as  Dan- 
benton's  successor.  This  learned  man,  whom  love  of  science  had  de- 
termined to  join  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  had  been  thrown  into  prison  at 
Messina  on  his  return,  on  a  most  groundless  and  absurd  suspicion  of  his 
having  been  accessanr  to  the  invasion  of  Malta.  Tl^  powers  that  in- 
terfered in  his  behalf  had  been  unable  to  loosen  his  chains,  or  to  aoStesi 
the  rigours  of  his  captivity,  and  the  professors  were  ignorant  of  the  pro- 
bable period  of  his  deliverance;  but  they  preferred  leaving  the  chair  Ta- 
cant  for  a  time,  to  foregoing  an  opportunity  of  rendering  justice  to  a  man, 
vrhose  elevated  character,  and  devotion  to  science,  had  not  shielded  bim 
from  the  most  ridiculous  calumnies,  and  the  most  odious  persecution. 
M.  Dolomiea  was  liberated  on  the  15th  March,  1801,  by  anarticle  in  the 
treaty  between  France  and  Naples.  He  hastened  to  Paris,  and,  on  his 
first  appearance  in  the  Amphitheatre,  was  received  by  the  audience  with 
an  enUiusiasm  which  manifested  their  opinion  of  his  merit,  and  their  in- 
terest in  his  sufferings.  He  delivered  a  course  of  lectures,  and  then  ae^ 
off  upon  a  mineralogical  tour  among  the  Alps;  but  his  constitution  was 
injured  by  the  hardships  which  he  had  previously  undergone,  .and  he  died 
at  Neuchatel  in  the  Charobis,  on  the  26th  of  November,  1801. 

The  ingenious  observations  of  Bergmann  and  Itom6  de  Lisle,  had,  for 
several  years,  fixed  the  attention  of  mineralogists  on  the  regular  and  con- 
stant forms  of  crystals;  but  they  had  presented  only  detached  facts,  of 
which  M.  Haiiy  divined  the  cause,  and,  by  the  aid  of  geometry,  attained 
tiie  general  results  which  have  changed  the  basis  of  the  science.  He 
was  called,  on  the  18th  December,  1801,  to  fill  a  chair  for  which  there 
could  be  no  competition;  and  from  that  time,  the  instruction  has  been 
conformed  to  the  new  method.  The  influence  of  this  method  has  been 
felt  in  foreign  countries.  The  Germans  associate  the  new  characters 
with  tbdr  own  dassification;  and  several  w<Hrks  have  been  published, 
onitinff  the  principles  of  Werner  and  Haiiy,  or  those  of  the  German  and 
French  schools. 

in  resard  to  Botany,  M.  Desfontaines  has  had  no  occasion  to  change 
the  methods  introduccNl  by  him  in  1786.  M.*  de  Jussieu  has  continned 
bis  horbmsations  tomff  summer,  since  the  year  1770.  The  course  of 
ttriculture  is  delivered  hy  M.  Thouin,  with  such  illustrations  as  are  po»- 
me  from  the  practice  in  the  Garden,  and  the  collection  of  Models.  He 
IS  chained  widi  the  correspondence  vrith  all  the  public  gardens  of  France 
and  other  countries;  and  vnth  the  yeariy  distribution  of  more  thaa 
80,000  parceb  of  seeds,  ibe  produce  of  Oe  Garden,  or  collected  by  tim- 
▼ellers. 

Our  limits  forbid  our  entering  into  any  detail  regarding  the  well-known 
advancement  of  chemical  science,  under  the  successive  auspices  of  Four* 
croy,  Laogier,  Tfongniart,  and  Yaqudin;  all  of  whom  were  Fn^esson 
in  ttte  Cteraen  of  Plants. 
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The  progress  of  Zoology  was  less  rapid  during  tbe  greater  part  of 
last  centurjy  than  that  of  Botanj,  not  so  miieh  from  any  neglect  of  that 
science,  as  from  the  want  of  resources.  Separate  descriptions  of  ani- 
mals were  pid>lished,  many  curious  obserrations  were  made  upon  insects, 
and  Linnieus  had  presented  in  systematic  ord^,  and  described  m  precise 
and  picturesque  language,  the  varieties  of  animated  nature.  Nevertiieless, 
the  greater  part  of  the  animals  of  the  old  and  new  world  were  imperfectly 
known  from  want  of  of^portunities  of  comparing  them,  and  of  observing  the 
difierences  produced  by  ace  and  other  circwnstances  on  the  nm»  species. 
To  the  collections  of  the  King's  (harden,  and  to  the  works  of  which  they 
facilitated  the  execution,  are  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  the  wider  range 
and  greater  exactness  of  Zoology  at  the  present  day.  The  History  of 
Quadrupeds  by  Buffon  and  Daubentoii,  that  of  birds  by  Bufifon,  and 
Montbelaird,  and  that  of  cetaceous  animals  and  fishes,  by  the  Count  da 
Lac6p^e,  made  Imown,  with  accuracy,  the  species  which  linnmus  had 
only  indicated,  and  many  others  the  existence  of  which  he  had  not  sus- 
piected.  The  galleries  of  the  Museum  furnished  M  de  la  Marck  witb 
materials  for  his  History  o{  Invertebrated  Animals,  and  enabled  M.  La- 
treille  to  perfect  his  great  work  on  insects.  M.  Cuvier  soon  after  ao* 
compiisheid  in  &Tour  of  Zoology,  what  M.  de  Jussieu  had  done  for  botany, 
by  founding,  upon  natural  relations  and  invariable  characters,  a  daasifi- 
cation  now  very  ^nerally  adopted. 

The  three  chairs  for  Zoology  are  stHl  occupied  by  the  professors  first 
appointed  to  fill  them.  M .  Creofiroy  de  St  Hilaire  resumed  Ibs  lectures 
on  his  return  from  Egypt,  where  hie  was  em^oyed  for  four  years.  He 
had  previously  taught  the  history  of  all  the  vertebrated  anfoials  for  eig^ 
teen  months,  when  the  law  of  tiie  7ih  December,  1794,  at  the  reqMt 
of  the  professors,  erected  a  separate  chair  for  oviparous  quadrupeds^  r^ 
tiles,  and  fishes;  to  which  M.  de  Lac6p^,  who  had  left  the  garden  two 
years  brfore,  was  called  in  January,  1795.  Not  contented  with  com-* 
{feting  his  course  of  lectures,  M.  de  Lac^p^  resumed  his  formtf  la- 
hours  in  the  cabinet,  and  soon  after,  on  M.  Cieoffiroy's  departure  foe 
Egypt,  took  charge  of  tiie  birds  and  quadrupeds,  in  addition  to  the  ob- 
jects especially  committed  to  his  care.  By  him  the  collection  of  birds, 
the  most  magnificent  that  had  ever  been  assembled,  was  arranged  ia 
beautiful  order  for  exhibition,  and  rendered  classical  for  the  study  of  or- 
nithology. The  celebrity  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  works,  and  by 
his  connexion  with  Bufibn,  attracted  crowds  of  young  men  to  his  lectures, 
whom  he  induced  to  attach  themselves  to  a  branch  of  Natural  History 
which  had  been  little  cultivated  in  France.  During  ten  years  his  whole 
time  was  employed  in  facilitating  the  study  of  a.science  which  owe  much 
of  its  progress  to  himself;  and  when  called  to  a  post  under  government, 
which  left  him  no  leisure  for  these  pursuits,  he  ensured  the  solid  instruct 
tions  of  his  pupils  by  choosing  for  his  assistant  M.  Dumeril,  author  of 
the  Analytic  Zfoology,  and  the  co-operator  of  M.  Ouvier  in  the  first  vo- 
lumes of  his  Cooqparative  Anatomy. 

The  Chevidier  de  la  Marck,  so  highlv  distinguished  by  his  works  on 
invertebrated  animals,  has  for  twenty^ve  years  taught  the  History  of 
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Molhisca,  Cnutacea,  Insecta,  and  Zoophytes.  He  fans  also  daaaed  the 
sliells  and  polypi  aiW  a  more  scieiitific  and  exaejt  netliod,  and  has  cfaa- 
racterised  all  the  genera,  and  determined  a  great  nunber  of  \vnte  and 
fossii  species.  His  loss  of  sight  not  permittug  him  to  continue  his  de* 
monstrations,  his  place  is  filled  bj  M.  Latreille,  whose  nnmerous  writings, 
and  especially  his  great  work  on  the  classification  and  generic  characters 
of  crustaceous  animals  and  insects,  rank  him  among  the  first  entomolo- 
gists of  Europe. 

The  course  of  geology  in  the  Museum  is  now  distinct  firom  tiiat  of 
mlneifJogy.  The  chair  was  first  filled  by  M.  Faujas  St.  Fond.  With- 
out the  precise  diaracters  afforded  by  mineralogy,  the  geologist  oannot 
ascertain  the  genera  and  species  in  their  pure  state,  nor  discern  the  ele- 
Bwnts  of  an  aggr^te  body,  and  the  alteration  of  the  primitive  Ibrms  by 
Ae  mixture  of  di&rent  substances;  but  the  history  of  tiie  |reat  masses 
wych  cover  the  globe,  tiie  relative  situation  and  different  formation  of 
rocks,  of  subterranean  fires,  and  volcanic  productions,  of  thermal  waters, 
ef  fossil  bones  and  ^ells  found  at  different  depths,  forms  a  peculiar  sci* 
eace,  founded  on  innumerable  observations,  and  exempt  from  the  mtt^ 
matio  absurdities  tiiat  have  disgraced  the  tbeoiy  of  the  eartii.  If  the 
science,  notwithstanding  the  facts  with  which  M.  Faujas  had  enriched 
iij  was  not  suffieieqtiy  advanced  for  tiie  establishment  of  positive  laws, 
he  at  least  had  the  merit  of  rendering  it  popular,  and  of  contributing  to 
its  progress  since  the  commencement  of  the  century.  He  died  at  his 
estate  of  St.  Fond,  near  Montelimar,  on  the  18th  of  July  1819,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-eight. 

M.  €ordier,  an  Inspector  of  the  mines,  and  the  pupil  and  travdUng 
companion  of  Dolomieu  was  named  by  the  professors  of  the  Huseura, 
and  by  the  academy  of  sciences,  to  succeed  M.  Faujas,  in  Septenri)er 
1819.  In  his  lectures  he  contents  himself  by  exposing  die  actual  state 
of  the  globe,  by  a  connected  view  of  facts  ascertained  by  observation; 
and  he  insists  particularly  on  the  minend  riches  of  France,  and  the  means 
of  rendering  them  subservient  to  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  to  tiie  wants 
of  society. 

As  it  is  necessary  in  general  to  adopt  instruction  to  the  greater  number 
of  pupils,  the  professors  cannot  in  their  courses  enter  into  minute  detaBs, 
nor  expose  discoveries  and  principles  which  would  be  understood  only  by^ 
men  versed  in  science;  for  tiiese  objects  the  annals  of  the  Museum  aK 
ready  noticed  form  an  appropriate  medium  of  communication.  In  thb 
work,  M.  Haljy  has  fixed  the  characters  of  different  minerals  recently 
added  to  his  Cabinet,  and  shown  the  simplicity  of  the  laws  of  chrystallo* 
rraphy,  and  the  advantage  of  analytic  formulas;  MM.  Foureroy,  Yaqne- 
hn,  and  Laugier,  have  communicated  the  most  important  results  of  their 
experiments  in  tiie  chemical  laboratory;  M.  Desfontaines  has  described 
new  genera  of  Plants,  that  have  bloomed  in  the  garden  or  been  fi)und  in 
the  herbarium;  M.  de  Jussieu  has  defined  the  characters  of  tite  principal 
natural  families,  with  such  additions  and  corrections  as  tiie  progress  of 
flie  sciexu^e  has  rendered  necessary;  M.  Tfaouin  has  explained  in  detail 
the  management  of  tiie  seed  beds  .and  plantations,  and  the  processes  of 
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graftiq;;  MM.  GetAoj  and  Lac6p^  have  (wblished  new  genera  of 
qoadrapeds,  reptiles,  and  fishes;  M.  de  la  M|ux:k  has  described  the  fos* 
ails  of  the  environs  of  Paris;  M.  Cuyier  has  made  known  the  anatonf 
of  Mollosea,  and  the  skeletons  of  extinct  animals,  whose  bones  he  had 
eoDected;  and  the  professors  in  general  have  contributed  extracts  from 
their  correspondence  with  other  establishments,  oi  with  travellers  and 
finreign  naturalists. 

Two  thousand  pi^ils  yearly  attend  the  lectures  of  the  Museum,  of 
whom  a  few  only  l>ecome  distinguished  naturalists;  but  all  acquire  a  share 
of  useful  knowledge  and  a  talont  for  observation.  It  has  been  said  by 
Bacon,  that  ignorance  in  philosophy  is  preferable  to  superficial  know- 
ledge; and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  shallow  notions  of  history  and  philo- 
sophy are  often  employed  to  sap  the  foundations  of  morality  and  pditict. 
But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  knowledge  of  nature;  in  this  unbounded 
science  erery  acquimtion  is  useful,  from  the  simplest  perception  to  the 
deepest  researches,  and  from  the  minutest  details  to  the  most  general 
Tiews;  the  study  of  it  accords  with  every  age,  with  every  diq»osition  of 
mind,  and  every  profession  in  life;  it  yields  assistance  to  agriculture,  me- 
dicine, and  the  arts,  and  powerfully  contributes  to  the  wealth  of  nations.  As 
its  object  is  to  ascertain  and  connect  facts,  and  not  to  mvestigate  causes, 
it  is  free  from  the  uncertainty  of  hypo&eais:  and  if  observation  is  some- 
times incomplete,  nature  is  always  at  hand  to  dissipate  doubt,  and  to  rec- 
tify error. 

^ut  to  obtain  the  results  that  may  be  hoped  from  it,  and  spare  the 
student  the  laborious  researches  of  his  predecessors,  there  must  exist  a 
repository  of  knowledge,  from  which  he  may  borrow  to  enrich  it  in  his 
tnni-  Thn  repository  is  the  Museum  founded  by  monarchs,  adorned  by 
men  of  genius,  and  governed  by  enlightened  administrators,  it  has  hitherto 
resisted  every  shock,  escaped  amid  every  scene  of  devastation,  and  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  rival  nations.  The  warrant  of  its  duration  i»  its 
utility,  and  the  protection  of  a  sovereign,  whose  glory  can  only  increase 
as  the- progress  of  knovHedge  shall  render  more  evident  the  wisdom  of  his 
mstitutions. 

The  expenses  of  the  garden  in  1789,  vrere  104,269  francs,  and  those 
of  the  menagerie  at  YerMilles,  100,000  francs;  making  a  sum  of  204,S^9 
francs;  at  present  the  current  expenses  of  the  establishment  are  300,000 
francs.  But  in  1789,  the  Garden  contained  only  43  acres;  it  now  coo- 
nsts  of  79.  The  galleries  of  Natural  History  have  been  raised  one 
story,  and  neariy  doubled  in  length,  and  a  library  of  more  tiian  1S,000 
volumes  has  been  added  to  the  collection.  The  buildings  at  present  are 
to  those  of  the  former  period  in  proportion  of  seven  to  one,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  agricultural,  horticultural,  and  botanical  culture,  is  as  nine  to 
one.  The  collection  of  living  plants  has  been  doubled;  that  in  the  her- 
barium is  six  times  as  great  The  collection  of  birds  and  quadrupeds  is 
twenty  times  more  numerous;  that  of  fishes,  formerly  in»gnificant,  is  now 
the  most  extensive  in  the  world ;  that  of  insects,  which  consists  of  40,000 
individuals  of  22,000  difierent  species,  contained  only  1500  specimens;. 
fbe  menagerie  of  Versailles  oifered  but  a  small  number  of  animals,  and 
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was  of  little  use  to  zoology;  that  of  the  Museum  has  presented  sacces* 
sively  more  than  500  species,  and  has  given  rise  to  many  important  obser* 
▼ations.  The  present  establishment  employs  one  hundred  and  sixty-one 
persons,  of  whom  ninety-nine  are  paid  by  the  month,  and  sixty-two  by 
the  year.  So  that,  from  their  comparative  extent,  value,  and  importance, 
the  expenses  of  the  present  Royal  Museum  should  be  four  times  as  great 
as  those  of  the  King's  Garden  and  menagerie,  instead  of  exceeding 
them  by  only  one  third.  This  surprising  economy  is  due  to  its  organi- 
zation; and  to  a  careful,  provident,  and  accountable  admmistration,  at- 
tentive fo  every  detail,  and  immediately  inspecting  the  execution  of  eveiy 
undertaking. 

We  have  already  occupied  so  much  q>ace  by  the  preceding  historical 
abstract,  and  general  observations  and  reflections  connected  with  it,  that 
we  find  ourselves  unable  to  enter  into  any  thing  like  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  contents  of  this  celebrated  collection,  in  its  present  completed 
state.  Passing  over  the  botanical  department,  as  well  as  the  geological 
and  mineral  treasures,  we  shall  therefore  merely  intimate  a  few  of  the 
more  important  features  of  the  Cabinet  of  Zoology. 

The  number  of  quadrupeds  and  other  mammalia  now  amounts  to  about 
one  thousand,  five  hundred  individuals,  belonging  to  more  than  500  sp^ 
eies.  Amongst  these  may  be  observed,  more  than  eighty  i^cies  of  bats. 
The  most  formidable  species  in  the  Yampyre  (  VespertUio  spectrum  LmJ) 
which  is  very  noxious  in  several  parts  of  South  America,  by  killing  cat- 
tle. The  polar  bear  lived  for  some  time  in  the  menagerie.  He  seemed 
to  dread  heat  more  than  any  other  animal,  and  used  to  have  eighty  pails 
of  water  decanted  over  him  daily.  By  the  side  of  the  nortiiem  bear  is 
a  q;>ecies  brought  by  M.  Leschenault  from  India,  which  feeds  on  vriM 
honey.  The  specimen  of  the  sable,  so  celebrated  for  the  richness  of  its 
fur,  was  presented  by  the  empress  of  Russia  to  Bufibn.  In  the  fifth  case, 
there  are  thirteen  species  of  foxes.  Of  the  genus  FeliSy  including  the 
lion,  the  tiger,  the  cat,  &c.,  there  are  twenty-three  i^cies.  Among 
these  we  may  observe  the  caracal,  the  true  lynx  of  the  ancients.  There 
are  thirty-three  species  of  didelpfais,  including  the  oppossums,  kangaroos, 
&c«;  one  of  these,  the  oppossum  of  the  Americans,  with  party- colomred 
ears,  has  fifty  teeth,  the  greatest  number  observed  in  any  quadruped. 
Among  the  Rodentia  is  the  chinchilla,  highly  prixed  by  ladies,  for  the 
value  of  its  fur;  and  twenty- three  ^cies  of  squirrels.  The  Isurger  ani- 
mals, besides  the  elephant  and  Indian  rhinoceros,  are  the  double-homed 
rhinoceros  of  Africa,  the  double-homed  rhinoceros  of  Sumatra,  the  h^ 
popotamus,  the  Arabian  horse,  the  baskir  horse  covered  with  long  hair, 
the  xebra,  quagga,  &c.  In  tiie  room  devoted  to  the  order  nimtoantui, 
there  are  the  male  gh^e,  (cameleopardaUsj)  eighteen  feet  high,  shot 
in  Africa  by  M.  Levaillant,  and  the  female  of  the  same  species,  more 
lately  sent  by  M.  Delalande;  the  bufiialo,  (bos  bubalMj)  originally  firom 
India,  whence  it  was  taken  to  Egypt,  and  thence  into  Greece  and  Italy, 
during  the  middle  ages;  and  the  aurochs,  {bos  tirfs^)  from  Ae  marshy 
forests  of  Lithuania  and  Caucasus,  which  have  been  erroneously  consi- 
dered as  the  primitive  stock  of  our  large  cattle;  the  great  elk;  and  the 
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9am\  and  dromedary,  both  of  which  ^peeies  hare  of  late  jean  produced 
joong  in  the  Rotundo  of  the  garden.  There  are  twenty-two  species  of 
antelope,  and  a  large  collection  of  deer.  Among  these  is  the  hippela- 
nftoa— an  animal  hitherto  known  only  from  the  description  of  Aristotle. 
The  pasan  of  Bufibn,  {aniiiope  oryxy)  is.  in  the  ninth  case.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  Cuvier  to  be  the  unicorn  of  die  ancients.  Near  it  is  the  guevi, 
or  pigmy  antelope,  a  beautiful  little  animal,  only  nine  inches  high;  and 
in  the  next  case,  affording  a  striking  contrast  in  point  of  size,  are  the 
great  antelope  of  India,  and  the  striped  antelope  from  the  Cape,  each 
nearly  as  lai^e  as  a  horse.  There  is  also  a  large  collection  of  goats; 
among  which  we  shall  only  specify  the  Caucasan  ibex,  {copra  ogagms,) 
which  lives  in  herds  on  the  mountains  of  Persia,  where  it  is  Imown  by 
the  name  of  paseiig;  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  parent  of  all  our  varieties  of 
tiie  domestic  goat.  There  are  also  examples  of  many  and  various  races 
of  sheep,  from  different  countries  and  climates. 

On  leaving  the  gallery  of  ruminating  animals,  we  enter  that  of  birds. 
The  collection  comprehends  upwards  of  6000  individuals,  belonging  to 
more  than  2300  different  species.  There  is  not  so  numerous  a  coUection 
existing  any  where  else;  and  yet  it  has  been  formed  within  these  few 
years;  for  at  the  death  of  Buffon,  there  were  only  800  species. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  great  number  of  birds,  especially  those  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  &eir  colours,  have  a  totally  diflerent  plumage, 
according  to  their  age,  and  even  sometimes  according  to  the  season  of 
the  year.  It  is  owing  to  this  that  the  same  bird  has  often  been  described 
and  drawn  severtJ  times  under  different  names.  We  frequently  see  ten 
or  twelve  individuals  of  one  species  presenting  the  same  essential  cha- 
racters, but  differing  totally  in  the  colours  of  their  plumage.  Thus  it  is 
only  after  many  researches,  and  the  examination  of  numerous  suites  of 
qiecimens,  that  the  different  varieties,  and  the  passage  from  one  to  the 
other,  can  be  determined.  Most  of  these  varieties  of  age,  sex,  and 
season,  may  be  observed  in  the  Parisian  collection,  which  for  the  future, 
will  fix  the  type  for  many  new,  or  hitherto  obscurely  described  q>ecies. 

In  this  collection  there  are  120  different  diurnal  birds  of  prey.  Among 
these  we  may  remark  the  lammergeyer,  or  vulture  of  the  Alps,  which  is 
the  largest  European  bird  of  prey;  it  measures  ten  feet  between  the  ex- 
tended tips  of  the  wings.  Absurd  stories  have  been  told  of  its  carrying 
away  children,  and  even  cattle.  This  is  quite  a  mistake;  for  its  talons 
are  in  fact  very  weak,  and,  as  Temminck  observes,  faibUmeni  crockus. 
We  read  sometime  ago  a  repetition  of  such  tales,  in  a  tour  through 
Switxerland,  by  that  ingenious  Frenchman,  M.  Simond.  He  probably 
never  saw  the  bird  in  question*  We  beg  to  assure  him,  for  the  satisfac* 
tion  of  his  family,  ^^  qui'  ils  mangent  sur  la  place,  sans  rein  emporter  dans 
leur  serres,  qui  ne  sont  point  propres  a  saisir;"  it  is  ar  wild,  solitaiy  ani- 
maly  and  iidiabits  the  steepest  rocks  of  tiie  Swiss  Alps.  In  the  fifth  case^ 
we  see  the  fako  duiruetor,  or  great  American  harpy,  of  a  stxe  larger 
than  the  common  eagle;  it  is  considered  as  having  the  claws  and  brae 
stronger  than  any  other  bird;  but  the  power  and  velocity  of  its  flight  be- 
ing greatly'  diminished  by  the  shortness  of  its  wings,  its  ravages,  as  a 
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bird  of  prey,  sufler  a  comapondii^  decrease.  It  genenllj  feeds  opes 
the  sloth,  and  can  cany  off  a  &wn.  There  is  a  fine  specimen  of  iMM 
rare  bird  in  the  Edinburgh  MoseuuL  The  hawk  called  p^orgmj  de- 
sefFes  attention  as  an  object  of  worship  among  the  ancimt  £gf ptians, 
who  embalmed  it  after  deiUb.  It  was  brooght  in  the  mummy  state  from 
Egypt,  by  M.  Creoffroy  St  Hiiaire.  In  the  ninth  case  may  be  obserred 
the  falco  cerukscensyfrom  Sumatra,  which  is  the  smallest  of  all  birds  of 
prey. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  cases  contain  thirty-four  species  of  owls,  or 
nocturnal  birds  of  prey.  The  ^Ilection'of  parrots  and  toucans  is  unri- 
valled. There  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  species  of  the  tinrwdi  genus.  Of 
the  moiacUkty  which  include  the  wrens,  wagtails,  and  smaller  warblers, 
^  there  are  172  species.  Among  these  are  tiie  nightingale  and  redbreast 
The  latter,  which  in  Britain  is  a  pugnacious,  solituy  bird,  in  some  of 
the  French  provinces  assembles  in  such  numerous  flocks,  that  the  sky 
seems  covered  by  them.  The  golden-crested  wren  is  the  smallest  of 
European  birds;  its  heart  is  no  bip;er  than  a  pea^  and  weighs  between 
four  and  five  grains.  Of  the  ^catchers,  now  divided  into  several  genera, 
there  are  150  species  in  the  Museum.  The  twenty-second  case  eontuas 
twenty-seven  species  of  swallow.  ^^  The  first,"  says  M.  Deleote,  **  is 
the  hinmdo  apus,  or  swift,  of  all  birds,  best  formed  for  flight;  its  feet 
are  so  short,  and  its  wines  so  long,  that  when  it  is  on  die  grmmd,  it  can- 
not rise  again;  it  therefore  passes  the  greater  part  of  its  life  in  the  air; 
and  when  it  has  rested  for  a  short  while  on  a  wall,  or  on  tiie  trees,  it  £iHs 
to  recommence  its  flight."  We  have  reason  to  discredit  this.  Let  M . 
Delnze  catch  a  swift,  place  it  on  the  ground,  see  whether  he  or  it  wtt 
rise  highest  witiiin  a  given  time.  We  back  the  hinmdo  apus,  or  swift. 
^^  There  is  a  white  variety  in  this  case;  near  it  is  the  h,  r^Miria,  (sand 
martin,)  which  builds  its  nest  in  the  banks  by  the  water  side;  it  does 
not  quit  us  in  the  winter,  but  plunges  deep  into  the  road,  where  it  re- 
mains torpid  until  the  return  of  warm  weather."  Is  this  a  fact,  or  an 
imagination? — There  are  seven  hundred  individuals  of  the  linnet  and 
bunting  tribes,  belonging  to  one  hundred  and  fif^  qiecies.  Then  folk)w 
the  gross-beaks  and  cross-bills;  of  which  last  the  European  species  is 
remarkable  for  building  iti  nest  and  hatching  in  January,  and  for  holdii^ 
its  food  between  its  claws  like  a  parrot  There  are  nine  species  of  Pari* 
disc  birds,  forming  a  magnificent  series.  In  the  S5ih  case  msy  be  seen 
sixty-four  species  of  hnmminff  birds,  and  fifty«4faree  oreepers.  In  tte 
same  case  is  the  epimachuB  of  New  Guinea,  one  of  the  rarest  and  most 
beautiial  birds  in  the  collection.  Pasiung  to  the  twenty-sixth  case,  we 
may  observe  thirfy-^our  different  q>ecies  of  Idogfishers;  and  in  the  twen* 
ty-seventii,  no  less  than  eighty-four  various  kinds  of  pigeon.  In  tte 
next  division,  Aere  is  an  example  of  tiie  wfld  peacock  from  Bengal,  wUeli 
is  tke  origm  of  our  domestic  kind;  and  to  the  right  of  it  is  anotiier  and 
distinct  species  from  Java,  the  same  as  that  fine  specimen  lately  added  lo 
the  Edinbureh  Museum.  The  thirtieth  case  contains  the  toikeys.  By 
eomparii^  ue  domestic  specks  witii  the  wild  one  sent  by  M.  Mift^ 
from  the  forests  of  Virginia,  it  wfll  be  seen  that  domestication  baa  dt- 
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priTed  tbem  of  that  metallic  lustre  which  adorns  their  plumage  in  the 
native  state/  At  the  bottom  of  the  case  is  the  meUagris  ocellaiay  a  new 
^ecies,  described  bj  M.  Cuvier.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  birds 
blown;  it  comes  from  the  Bay  of  Honduras^  and  is  the  onlj  specimen  in 
Europe. 

The  thirty-second  case  exhibits  a  series  of  the  different  varieties  of 
domestic  poultry^  and  several  wild  ^ecies  from  India  and  the  Moluccas. 
It  cannot  yet  be  decided  from  which  of  the  latter  our  common  bam  fowls 
have  sprung.  Probably  from  more  species  than  one.  TemmincJc  is  de- 
cidedly against  the  claims  of  the  Jungle  Cock  to  that  honour.  Tht 
Museum  possesses  ten  species  of  pheasant,  besides  that  rare  bird  the 
napaul,  or  homed  pheasant  from  Bengal;  of  which  there  are  several  spe- 
cimens in  the  Edinburgh  collection.  The  numerous  family  of  the  grouse, 
of  which  they  possess  fifty-nine  species,  entirely  fills  the  thirty-fourth 
case.  Among  these  is  a  white  quail,  shot  by  Louis  the  XVth,  and  pre- 
sented by  him  to  Buffon.  The  birds  of  the  two  next  genera  differ  mm 
all  other  land  birds,  in  being  deprived  of  tiie  power  of  flight.  The  first 
is  the  ostrich  {struihio  caimelus,)  celebrated  in  the  remotest  ages.  It  is 
sometimes  ei^t  feet  high,  lives  in  herds,  in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Africa, 
and  is  the  swiftest  of  all  running  animals.  They  leave  their  eggs,  which 
weigh  three  or  four  pounds,  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  ^e 
tropical  climates;  but  in  colder  regions  they  sit  upon  them  like  other 
birds.  In  the  thirty-seventh  case,  there  are  nine  species  of  bustard, 
three  of  which  have  not  yet  been  described;  that  of  Europe  lives  in 

5)ains,  and  uses  its  wings  chiefly  to  accelerate  its  course  along  the  ground. 
The  male,  which  is  double  the  size  of  the  female,  is  very  rare,  and  is 
the  largest  of  European  birds.  After  these  come  30  species  of  {dover, 
and  di&rent  kinds  of  ibis;  the  most  brilliant  of  which,  is  the  tankdiu 
ruber^  from  Cayenne  and  Surinam*.  There  is  a  fine  series  of  this  bird 
in  the  Edinburgh  Musuem,  showing  the  singular  changes  which  the  co- 
lours of  its  feathers  undergo,  from  uie  plumage  of  tiie  young  to  that  of 
the  adult  bird.     The  3^h  case  contains  50  species  of  the  senera  analo- 

S»us  to  the  woodcock  {$colopax,)  The  common  woodcod^  iducb,  in 
ritain  is  a  winter  bird  of  passage,  in  several  of  the  continental  coun- 
tries of  Europe  dwells  on  the  mountains  during  summer,  and  descends 
into  the  plains  in  autumn.  In  the  41st  case,  there  are  39  qiecies  of 
heron.  Among  the  cranes  is  the  agami,  or  trumpeter,  a  South  Ameri- 
can bird,  which  is  frequently  trained  to  protect  and  drive  the  bannyard 
fowls,  as  dogs  do  sheep.  There  are  thirty  species  of  rails  in  the  45tb 
case.  By  im  side  of  tiie  coots  is  a  ver^rare  bird,  which  forms  a  genus 
by  itself,  called  the  sheath-bill,  {vaginahsy  Lath,)  on  account  of  the  sin* 
gttlar  form  of  its  beak.  There  is  nothing  known  of  the  habits  of  this 
bird,  which  is  found  in  the  Blalouin  Islands,  whence  it  was  brought  by 
the  naturalists  attached  to  M.  Freycinet's  expedition.  Passing  over  se- 
veral genera,  we  come  to  the  50tb  and  51st  cases,  which  contain  the 
hngip^mes.  Some  of  these  have  been  met  witii  600  leagues  from  land. 
The  frigate  birds  are  in  the  53d  case.  Their  wings,  which  measure 
from  10  to  12  feet,  are  so  powerful,  that  they  fly  to  an  immense  distance 
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from  land,  especiallj  between  tbe  tropics;  they  dart  upon  flying  fish,  and 
strike  the  birds  called  hoobieSj  to  make  tiiero  quit  their  prey.  The  tro- 
pic birds  occupy  the  bottom  of  tiie  case;  they  keep  constantly  in  &e  tro- 
pical latitudes,  the  approach  to  which  Aey  announce  to  sailors.  The 
swans  and  ducks  occupy  the  remaining  four  cases  of  the  gallery.  The 
beak  of  the  wild  swan  is  jellow  at  the  base,  and  black  at  &e  extremitr; 
it  is  a  distinct  species  nrom  the  domestic  swan,  which  has  a  red  beak. 
The  black  swan  from  New  Holland;  and  that  wiA  a  black  neck  sent 
from  Brazil,  by  M.  St.  Hilaire,  are  remarkable  species.  Among  tiie 
geese  is  an  Egyptian  bird,  very  common  in  Africa.  We  see  it  often  re- 
presented on  ancient  monuments;  it  was  worshipped  for  its  attachment 
to  its  young,  and  the  Egjrptians  called  it  ckerudopaXy  or  fox-goose.  The 
oniithologica]  department  is  terminated  by  f  8  species  of  the  duck  genus^ 
and  die  mergansers. 

The  collection  of  reptiles  is  unquestionably  the  richest  in  the  worM. 
It  consists  of  1800  individuals  belonging  to  more  than  500  species.  But 
what  renders  it  of  incalculable' advantage  to  the  student  is,  tiiat  it  con- 
tains almost  all  the  individuals  from  which  the  plates  of  Seba  were 
copied;  and  that  it  was  trtrnk  them  that  Linnsus  composed  his  descrip- 
tions. Here  dso  are  to  be  found  the  originals  which  served  for  tiie  work 
of  M.  de  Lac6pdde.  Our  limits  forbid  our  entering  into  any  farther 
detail. 

The  collection  of  fishes  is  also  the  most  complete  ftat  any  where  exists 
of  that  class  of  animals.  It  comprehends  about  5000  specimens  belong- 
ing to  more  than  S200  species.  It  offers  tiie  elements  of  tiie  classifica- 
tion which  M.  Cuvier  1ms  established  in  his  R^6  Animal,  die  type  of 
the  ichthyological  memoirs  which  he  has  inserted  in  the  Aaimls— -ti»3  far 
greater  part  of  the  fishes  which  M.  de  Lac6p^e  has  described  or  figured 
u  his  great  work— and  almost  all  the  known  genera.  Of  each  species, 
it  possesses  generallj^  one  preserved  in  spirits  of  wine,  which  affords  the 
facility  of  examining'^its  interior  organisation  in  case  of  necessity.  The 
greater  number  of  diose  which  are  dried,  have  been  covered  witii  a  var> 
nish  which  has  revived  the  colours;  and  they  appear  almost  as  brilliant, 
as  tiiey  were  some  hours  after  they  were  taken  put  of  ibe  water.  This 
coUeetion  has  been  newly  arranged  accordiiig  to  the  method  of  Ouvier, 
and  all  the  species  have  been  ticketed  with  the  greatest  exactness. 

Of  crustaceous  animds,  including  the  crabs,  lobsters,  &c.  die  Museum 
possesses  about  600  species  belom^ing  to  54  genera. 

In  regard  to  the  collection  of  insects,  we  have  alrea^  mentioned, 
Aat  prior  to  the  new  or^ijsation  of  the  Museum,  it  contained  very  few 
animals  of  diat  class.  These  came  chiefly  from  the  private  cabinet  of 
Keaumeur.  The  great  additions  made  of  later  yenrs  by  Olivier,  «iid 
many  other  scientific  travellers^  have  now  rendered  it  eiqual  to  any  m 
Europe.  Including  the  arachmdeB^  (the  spiders,  scorpions,  kc^  it  is 
composed  of  about  50,000  specimens  belonging  to  more  than  90,000 
species,  remaikable  for  their  variety  of  form,  and  the  wonderful  instincts 
by  which  tiiey  are  distinguished.  Insects  are  equal  to  birds  in  the  rich- 
ness and  splendour  of  their  colours:  they  even  surpass  them  in  sMne 
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req>ect8,  particalarlj  in  regard  to  tiie  pbosphoric  light  which  emanates 
from  roanj  species,  and  wmle  they  divide  with  them  the  empire  of  the 
air,  thej  far  exceed  them  in  nmnfa«r,  for  their  tribes  are  eren  more  nu- 
merous tiian  those  of  plants. 

The  researches  of  M .  de  la  Marck  on  conchology  have  proved,  that 
Ae  characters  of  a  shell  indicate  those  of  the  animtu  to  which  it  belongs, 
as  the  genus  of  a  quadruped  is  indicated  by  its  teeth.  Prior  to  this  ob- 
■ervation,  shells  were  of  Kttle  interest  in  xoology,  as  the  animals  to  which 
fhey  belonged  were  not  thought  of,  and  they  were  collected  chiefly  as 
objects  of  an  ornamental  nature.  The  distinction  between  terrestrial, 
river,  and  sea  shells  and  ^  comparison  of  those  belonging  to  living 
subjects  with  those,  in  a  fossil  state  in  different  strata  of  the  eardi,  have 
•bo  led  philosophers  to  decide  upon  the  origin  of  different  formations. 
In  consequenee  chiefly  of  the  numerous  researches  and  the  classification 
of  M.  de  la  Marck,  concholosy  has  become  not  only  an  important  branch 
of  zoology,  but  also  one  ofthe  principal  bases  of  geological  science. 
The  first  shells  in  the  cabinet  were  brought  by  Toumefort  from  the  Le- 
vant, and  presented  by  him  to  Louis  Xv.  When  Buffon  had  the  super- 
iniendenee  of  the  Garden,  he  obtained  permission  to  have  them  deposited 
there.  Adanson  presented  those  vrhich  he  had  collected  in  Senegal— 
the  specimens  which  came  firom  the  cabinet  of  Reauiheur  were  likewise 
skHM,  and,  since  the  new  organization,  the  travelling  naturalists  have 
enriched  it  by  inmierous  collections  firom  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  In , 
addition  to  the  riiells,  there  is  a  large  assemblage  of  radiated  animals, 
corals,  sponges,  &e. 

We  shall  terminate  tiiis  summary  by  a  reflection  of  our  amiable  autiior's, 
which  will  not  (iBdl  to  gratify  those  to  whom  the  spectacle  of  social  har^ 
BMny  and  domestic  felicity  is  not  less  interesting,  tiian  that  of  Nature. 
How  delightful,  amid  the  agitation  of  a  ^eat  city,  to  behold  an  establish- 
ment, in  which  are  united  fifty  famflies,  living  in  peace,  usefully  occupied, 
contented  with  fteir  lot,  attached  to  the  place  of  their  abode,  and  pncKnr 
themselves  in  its  prosperity;  strangers  to  professional  rivalry  and  political 
dissensions,  and  grateful  at  once  to  the  government  which  supports,  and 
the  administration  which  directs  them.  May  their  joint  em>rts  conr 
tmue  to  be  guided  hj  the  same  spirit  of  unanimity,  and  those  enlightenM 
views,  wUch  have  hitherto  pervaded  them;  and  every  liberal  mind  wiH 
rejoice  in  applying  to  them  the  dying  words  of  Father  Paul  to  the  sacred 
institutions  of  his  country, — **  Estote  perpetusef'* 

*  In  order  to  eomplete  tiie  history  of  this  establishment,  we  shall  here  Men- 
tion some  additions  which  have  been  made  to  the  Museum  since  the  malt  bedy 
of  the  work,  of  part  of  which  we  have  presented  the  preceding  abridgmeni 
was  sent  to  press.  M.  Lesohenault  dc^la  Tour,  and  M.  Augusta  de  Saint  HilaiS^ 
returned  a  nw  montiis  ago.  Among  the  mammifera  brought  by  the  former,  is 
tbe  bear  of  the  Hountains  of  tiie  Gates,  two  apes  of  Ce^on,  the  faradtrutui 
Wy^f  wliich  was  wanting  in  the  cabinet,  and  also  some  flsfaes  and  reptiles  of 
me  Isle  of  Bourbon.  The  latter,  who  for  six  years  had  l>een  travelling mrongh«> 
out  Braail^nd  tbe  settlements  of  l^araguav,  from  the  ISth  to  tiie  84th  dei^ree, 
« has  taken  notes  upon  aU  the  animals,  ana  has  brought  home  one  of  tiie  most 
considerable  and  curious  collections,  both  of  botany  and  zoology,  that  ever  ar- 
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FOR  THE  POar  FOLIO. 

HISTORY  OF  MODERN  EUROPE. 

SPiUN  IN  1820. 

(  Ckmthmed  from  our  iast,) 

k  GENERAL  jubUoe  ROW  took  place  among  the  friends  of  liberty.  The 
gOTernment,  with  apparent  good  will,  began  to  undp  all  that  for  the  laat 
six  years  it  had  been  busied  in  doing.  The  dungeons  of  Madrid,  of 
Ca^y  and  of  Ceuta,  ^e  up  the  tenants  who,  for  so  many  years,  bad 
been  naju^y  immersed  in  their  gloomy  cells.  A  royal  decree  suppressed 
the  inquisition,  and  ordered  the  public  sale  of  all  property  belongmg  to  it. 
The  liberty  of  the  press  was  established  on  ^e  same  footing  as  by  the 
former  Cortes;  several  political  journals  were  established;  the  coffee- 
houses of  Madrid  were  converted  into  political  clubs.  The  King  and 
royal  family  studiously  exhibited  every  symptom  of  a  cheerful  acquiescence 
in  the  new  mtem.  The  Infant  Don  Carlos,  on  being  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  national  army,  made  an  a4dress  to  them,  in  which  he 
said, — ^*  Equally  faithful  as  yourselves  to  the  solemn  oath  which  I  have 
to-day  taken  before  his  Majesty,  you  will  find  me  a  leader  who  will  ever 
conduct  you  in  the  path  which  honour  and  duty  prescribe.  To  love  and 
defend  the  country,  to  support  with  unalterable  loyalty,  the  throne  and 
the  sacred  person  of  the  monarch,  who  is  the  support  of  civil  liberty  and 
national  grandeur;  to  respect  the  laws;  to  maintain  public  order;  to  sub- 
mit to  all  sacrifices  which  the  common  weal  requires;  to  unite  in  affection 
and  sentiment  with  other  Spaniards,  and  to  concur  with  them  in  the  es- 
tablishment and  consolidation  of  the  constitutional  system;  to  observe  an 
exact  discipline,  and  the  subordination  so  necessary  in  troops; — such, 

rived  at  the  Museum.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  report,  hy  the  pro* 
fesson  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences;  **  The  collection  contains,  1st,  129  indi- 
viduals of  the  mammlfera,  forming  48  species,  of  which  18  were  not  in  the 
Museum. — 2d,  2500  birds,  forming  461  species,  of  which  156  were  not  in  the 
Museum.  The  greater  number  of  these  make  us  better  acquainted  with  the 
birds  described  by  Azzara. — Sd,  21  reptiles. — 4th,  About  16,000  wel!  preserved 
insects,  of  which  M.  Latreillo  judges  there  are  800  unknown. — 6th,  A  herbal, 
composed  of  about  30,000  specimens,  forming  nearly  7000  species  of  plants  in 
good  preservation,  two-thirds  of  which  M.  Desfontaines  judges  to  be  new, 
and  wnich  wiU  furnish  new  genera,  and  perhaps  new  families.^  M.  Duvaucel, 
who  oontinties  his  researches  in  India,  has  just  sent  home  the  skeleton  of  a 
very  large  elephant,  a  gangetic  dolphin,  more  than  six  feet  long,  and  a  great 
number  of  birds,  amount  which  43  species  are  unknown  to  the  cabinet  Jmm 
tiie  same  quarter  a  collection  of  fishes  is  ere  long  expected,  amounting  to  500 
species,  and  2000  indiYiduals.  From  M.  Leseur,  have  been  received  the  greater 
iMipkber  of  the  fishes  and  moUusca  described  by  him  in  the  Journal  of  Sciences 
of  Philadelphia;  and  M.  Milbert  has  transmitted  several  unknown  fishes  from 
th^e  lakes  ot  the  United  States.  Lastly,  M.  Dussumier,  on  his  return  from  In- 
dia^  presented  a  cazelle  of  Bassora,  a  species  of  Dolphin,  and  28  species  of, 
birds  not  in  the  cabinet. . 
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soMiera,  are  jour  saered  duties;  socli  are  those  which  will  render  jon 
worthj  of  ^e  lore  of  joor  fellow-citisens  in  peace,  and  redoubtable  to 
jonr  enemies  in  war;  snch,  in  fine,  are  ^e  duties  which  the  Kin^  expects 
from  yoviy  and  of  which  jrour  first  companion  in  arms  will  make  it  his  am* 
bition  to  set  yon  an  example. 

^'  It  is  thus  that  the  august  tiirone  of  Alphonso  and  of  Ferdinand  will 
shed  a  lustre  on  tiiis  heroic  nation,  unknown  eren  in  the  most  glorious 
ages  of  the  monarchj;  and  Ferdinand  YII.,  our  beneficent  King,  the 
founder  of  Spanish  liberty,  the  father  of  the  country,  w31  be  one  of  the 
nost  happy,  the  most  powerful  of  monarchs,  since  he  rests  his  high  au* 
tbority  on  the  indestmotible  basis  of  the  lore  and  Feneration  of  his  people." 
In  the  proTmces,  the  constitution  had  been  either  established  before 
iSbe  notice  from  Madrid  arrived,  or  was  then  instantly  and  harmoniously 
accepted.  At  Saragossa  and  Navarre,  it  was  proclaimed  sereral  days 
previous.  At  Barcelona,  on  tiie  tenth  March,  rae  people,  though  igno« 
rant  of  the  events  at  Madrid,  compelled  General  Castanos  to  follow  the 
example.  At  Talencia,  Elio  with  difficulty  escaped  from  the  fuiy  of  the 
populace;  to  save  him,  it  was  necessary  to  lodge  him  in  the  prison.  In 
GaKcia,  San  Roman,  who  still  headed  troops  in  opposition  to  the  new 
system,  distantly  called  upon  them  to  give  their  oath  in  support  of  the 
constitution.  In  Andalusia,  a  friendly  correspondence  succeeded  to  tiie 
hostile  operations  between  Riego  and  O^Donnell.  One  dismal  event  in- 
terrupt^ the  general  harmony,  and  cast  a  gloom  over  a  change  that  were 
otherwise  so  auspicious  an  event. 

General  Freyre,  who  had  hi Aerto  acted  steadily  in  support  of  the  royal 
authority,  q>pears,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  desertion  of  AbisbaL 
to  have  suddenly  formed  an  opposite  resolution.  On  the  9th,  he  entered 
Cadiz  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  announced  his  determination  to  proclaim 
the  coQStitntion.  As  the  people,  who  assembled  in  crowds,  appeared 
impatient  of  any  delay,  he  made  oath  to  it,  and  promised  that  tne  re- 
maining solemnities  should  be  duly  performed  on  the  following  day.  The 
people  immediately  raised  a  flag,  inscribed  '^  Long  live  the  constitution, 
and  Freyre  our  regenerator."  At  the  same  time,  they  promised  to  bury 
aD  past  enmities  in  oblivion^  An  invitation  was  soon  sent  to  the  chiefs 
of  the  army  on  the  Isle  of  Leon,  to  be  present  at  the  solemnity  of  the 
approaching  day.  Quiroga,  however,  declined  attending  hhnself,  but 
sent  San  Miguel,  Arco  Aquerro,  Galiano,  and  anotiier  of  his  principal 
officers.  The  night  was  now  spent  in  joyful  preparations  for  to-morrow's 
festival;  the  fronts  of  the  houses  were  lavishly  adorned,  and  the  whole 
bo^  of  the  people,  in  their  festal  dresses,  filled  at  ten  o'clock  the  square 
of  St.  Antonio.  As  they  were  w|iting  there  for  tiie  arrival  of  General 
Freyre  to  begin  the  ceremony,  a  report  of  musquetry  was  suddenly 
heard,  and  the  troops  instantly  began  to  fire  on  the  multitude.  The 
afinghted  crowd  fled  in  all  directions,  pressed  and  overturned  upon  each 
other;  while  the  troops  pursued,  massacring  all  whom  they  encountered. 
Even  the  houses  did  not  shelter  the  wretched  inhabitants;  and  Cadiz 
was  for  several  hours  like  a  city  given  up  to  pillage.  The  carnage  of 
this  dreadful  day  was  afterwards  found  to  amount  to  460  killed,  and  up- 
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wardt  of  1000  wounded.  The  deputies  from  die  national  army  called 
upon  (Seneral  Freyre  for  his  pledged  protection^  which  he  was  able  to 
make  good  onlj  by  convejinff  them  out  of  his  house  by  the  roof,  and 
thence  to  the  Fort  of  St.  Sebastian.  Notwithstanding  a  long  investiga- 
tion was  afterwards  carried  on,  the  origin  of  this  dreadful  affair  was  nemer 
fully  ascertained.  General  Freyre's  conduct  tovfards  the  deputies  seems 
to  acquit  him  of  the  su^icions  which  were  at  the  time  strongly  urged 
against  him;  but  Yaldes,  who,  as  governor  of  Cadiz,  had  always  shown 
an  imbittered  enmity  against  liberal  opinions,  and  Campana,  in  conae* 
quence  of  a  military  oHer  published  by  him  next  day,  sanctioning  tfat 
conduct  of  the  soldiers^  were  strongly  suspected  of  at  IcAst  approving  diis 
outrage.  Two  days  after,  intelligence  was  received  at  Madrid;  the  sol* 
diers  were  then  seized  with  alarm;  and  the  inhabitants,  rising  tumukoous- 
ly,  massacred  several  of  them.  At  length  the  government  having  super- 
ceded Yaldes  and  Campana^  and  appointed  O^Donoju  governor  of  Cadis, 
with  orders  to  make  a  strict  inquiry  into  this  unhiq[>py  affair,  the  minds 
of  men  were  gradually  tranquillized.  That  part  of  General  Frevre's 
army  which  showed  itself  still  averse  from  the  new  system,  was  disaolvedi 
the  rest  united  itself  to  the  army  of  the  Ide  of  Leon,  which  was  thus 
swelled  to  12,000  men. 

The  nation  now  occupied  itself  busily  in  the  election  of  members  for 
the  approaching  Cortes.  The  operation  was  carried  on  tranquilly,  and 
with  a  decided  preference  of  the  liberal  party.  Many  who  had  been 
members  of  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz,  were  now  re-elected;  to  which  were 
added  Quiroga,  and  other  military  men,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  on 
the  present  occasion.  Meantime  there  wera  not  even  now  wanting  some 
anti-revolotionary  symptoms.  At  Saragossa,  on  the  14th  May,  a  band 
of  four  or  five  hun<hred  men,  invited  bj  the  monks,  rushed  to  the  public 
aquare,  overturned  the  stone  of  the  constitution,*  and  soon  raised  a  mob, 
who  joined  them  in  crying,  ^^  Religion!  the  King!  down  with  the  consti* 
totion!''  General  Haro,  however,  fell  upon  them  with  two  regiments, 
and  after  killing  and  wounding  a  considerable  number,  succeeded  in  dis- 

Ersing  the  rest.    The  Marquis  d'Alazan,  to  whose  dissensions  with 
aro  this  disturbance  vras  partly  attributeii^  was  removed  from  his  situ* 
ation  as  governor  of  the  province. 

In  Ckdicia,  matters  threatened  to  assume  a  more  serious  character. 
Don  Manuel  Chantre,  whose  zeal  has  been  ahready  commemorated, 
united  himself  with  some  other  chiefs,  who  assumed  the  title  of  die 
^^  AjDostolical  Junta  of  Galicia."  Th^  collected  within  the  frontien 
of  rortugal  a  body  of  scattered  troops  and  peasantry,  with  which  ibej 
crossed  the  Minho,  and  endeavoured^to  rouse  Galicia  into  insurrection. 
In  fact,  before  Eqiunosa  could  collect  his  troops,  they  had  swelled  to 

*  The  Stone  of  the  Constitution,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the 
Spanish  Revolution,  is  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  a  monument  It  was  resolved, 
in  1812,  that  the  principal  place  in  erory  village  should  be  called  Place  of  the 
CMftUution.  The  stone  in  question  was  intended  to  bear  this  inscription;  It 
was  of  marble  or  common  granite,  and  more  or  lest  ornamented,  aoomUngto 
the  wealth  or  zeal  of  the  town. 
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between  3  md  9000  meoy  and  were  threatening  Taj.  Here,  however, 
mvml  encounters  took  place,  in  which  thej  were  completelj  worsted, 
and  obliged  to  re-enter  Forti^,  with  the  loss  of  their  standards  and 
ba^;age.  Two  of  their  chiefs  were  afterwards  delivered  up  hj  the  Por- 
tuguese government,  at  the  urgent  request,  of  Spain.  Thej  were  found 
to  maintain  secret  correspond^e  with  malecontents  in  Andalusia,  and 
even  with  secret  committee^  in  the  capital. 

The  6th  of  June  formed  the  important  and  Ions;  expected  daj  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Cortes.  A  fortnight  was  consumed  in  the  examination  of 
their  powers,  and  other  preliminary  matters;  and  it  was  not  IHI  the  9th 
July,  that  the  solemn  opening  took  place.  The  King  was  attended  hy  the 
Queen,  the  rojral  family,  and  the  corps  dtpfemoH^ue.  After  renewing 
the  oa^  of  fidelity  to  the  constitution,  he  made  his  opening  speech,  in 
which  he  strongly  expressed  his  attachment  to,  and  determination  to  sup- 
port, the  new  order  of  things.  ^^  At  length,"  said  he,  ^^  has  come  the 
uay,  the  object  of  my  ardent  wishes,  when  I  see  myself  surrounded  by 
the  representatives  of  the  heroic  and  generous  Spanish  nation;  and  when 
a  solemn  oath  identifies  my  interests  and  those  of  ray  family  with  the  in- 
terests of  my  people.  Since  the  excess  of  the  evil  has  called  forth  the 
unequivocal  expression  of  the  genend  wish  of  the  nation,  an  expression 
long  dimmed  by  deplorable  circumstances,  that  are  now  banished  from 
our  memory,  I  have  determined  to  embrace  the  system  which  the  nation 
desired,  and  to  swear  to  the  political  constitution  of  the  monarchy,  sanc^ 
dotted  by  the  general  and  extraordinary  Cortes  of  the  jear  1812;  since 
the  crown  and  the  nation  have  both  recovered  their  legitimate  righte,  my 
resolution  being  the  more  free  and  spontaneous,  as  it  is  more  conforma- 
ble to  the  interests  of  the  Spanish  people,  whose  happiness  never  ceased 
to  be  the  object  of  my  sincerest  intentions."  After  taking  a  view  of  the 
state  of  the  different  branches  of  administration,  he  concluded:  '*  It  is  to 
the  establishment  and  the  entire  and  inviolable  maintenance  of  the  consti- 
tution, that  I  will  consecrate  the  powers  which  this  same  constitution 
assigns  to  the  royal  authority;  in  it  I  will  concentrate  my  power;  my 
happiness,  and  my  dory." 

The  address  to  be  made  in  reply  was  the  subject  of  some  discussion; 
and  that  finally  agreed  upon,  while  it  very  strongly  expressed  the  feelif^ 
of  duty  and  attachment,  fiedled  not  to  insinuate  pretty  decided  lessons  as 
to  what  was  their  opinion  of  past  events,  and  what  conduct  they  now  ex- 
pected to  meet  with  from  the  Kmg  and  his  ministers. 

The  first  business  on  which  tiie  Cortes  entered,  consisted  in  receiving 
from  tiie  different  ministers,  a  view  of  the  state  of  tiieir  respective  de- 
partinents;  on  which  occasion,  facts  were  disclosed  which  excited  tiie 
deepest  interest,  but  inspired  tiie  most  gloomy  impression. 

Thit  Minister  for  Foreign  Affiedrs,  announced  that  the  relations  of  the 
nation  with  foreigQ  powers  were  perfectiy  pacific  and  amlcaUe,  except 
widi  tegtrd  to  the  court  of  Portogal  and  the  United  States.  With  the 
former,  he  observed,  <^  Some  differences  exist  respecting  Monte-Yideo, 
and  with  the  latter  on  the  subject  of  the  treaty  of  the  Floridas;  but  the 
principles  of  moderation  and  justice  which  direct  the  diplomatic  opera- 
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tions,  give  us  reason  to  hope  that  these  difierences  will  l)e  adjusted  ho* 
nourablj  for  Spain,  and  that  thej  will  not  alter  in  the  slightest  degree 
the  system  of  peace  established  in  Europe." 

The  Mmister  of  the  Interior  gave  a  detail  of  all  the  branches  connected 
with  his  department,  and  specified  the  means  adopted  for  its  improvement 
This  department  of  government  would  require  the  longer  time  in  Oreani* 
2ing,  as  everj  thing  must  be  regenerated  conformablj  to  the  report  of  the 
kingdom,  in  order  to  give  a  new  stimulus  to  agriculture,  commerce,  ma- 
nufactures, and  the  arts,  and  to  promote  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
nation. 

The  Minister  of  the  Colonies,  in  his  expose  on  the  situation  of  Ame- 
rica, detailed,  among  a  variety  of  other  topics,  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  King  for  the  reconcilement  of  subsisting  differences,  and  the  re-union 
of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country.  He  dissipated  the  mischievous 
rumours  vdiich  h^d  been  circulated  of  a  contemplated  expedition  to  Ame- 
rica, and  explained  what  had  given  rise  to  those  false  rumours. 

The  report  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  embraced  only  the  period  sub- 
sequent to  the  9th  of  March  of  this  year.  He  gave  an  account  of  the 
decrees  signed  by  the  King  for  consolidating  the  constitutional  system, 
and  causing  the  laws  to  be  observed— of  the  state  of  the  royal  courts, 
and  other  tribunals  of  the  country—- of  what  had  been  already  done  for 
fte  establishment  of  the  Judges  in  First  Instance,  conform{J)ly  to  the 
distinct  divisions  adopted  by  the  Cortes.  He  stated,  that  some  ecdesi* 
astic  prebendaries  had  been  disposed  of  to  recompense  different  individuals 
named,  and  who  had  been  persecuted  on  account  of  their  adherence  to 
the  constitutional  system.  He  dwelt  much  on  the  measures  adopted  with 
respebt  to  the  regular  clergy,  which  he  represented  as  equally  advanta- 
geous to  that  body  of  the  nation;  and  stated  the  arrangements  made  for 
preventing  the  increase  of  Jesuit  convents,  by  albwing  only  one  in  towns 
which  before  had  several,  and  taking  public  instruction  out  of  their  hands. 
The  Minister  finally  defended  the  measures  which  had  been  adopted  for 
securing  the  deputies  who  signed  the  representation  of  the  year  1814, 
and  on  whom  it  was  reserved  for  the  Cortes  to  pronounce  judgment 

The  report  of  the  Mmister  of  War  produced  the  most  afflicting  im- 
pression. It  s^peared  that  this  department  was  in  the  most  deplorable 
condition;  that  it  was  indispensably  necessary  immediately  to  effect  a  re- 
form in  the  army,  and  to  change  its  organization;  that  the  existing  mili- 
tary force,  comprising  all  arms,  was  about  58,705  men,  exclusive  of  the 
tojbI  guard,  and  7083  cavalry;  that,  notwi^tanding  the  reduction  of 
H),000  officers^  the  number  retained  was  beyond  all  proportion  to  the 
men;  that  the  corps  of  the  royal  guard  was  greatly  diminished;  that  tiie 
want  of  money,  and  partial  distributions  of  pay,  had  reduced  the  officers 
to  the  greatest  privations;  that  the  m^or  part  of  them  had  remained  for 
years  on  half-pay,  though  in  actual  service;  that  the  army  was  in  a  state 
of  shameful  nudity;  that  in  the  cavalry  only  15  reciments  bad  their  clotii- 
ing  and  equipments  in  tolerable  condition;  that  the  clothing  and  arms  of 
the  infSamtoywere  not  uniform,  and  generally  bad;  that  tiieyhad  only 
87,000  musketS;  of  which  6000  were  now  unserviceable;  that  the  cavalry 
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bad  10^000  carbines^  and  that  ia  die  pistols  and  swords  tliere  was  ao 
nntfcnrmity;  and  that  the  saddleiy  articlefi  were  regular  oolj  in  seyen  re- 
giments. 

The  Minister  neit  desmbed  the  deplorable  state  of  the  artillery,  wUch 
was  whollj  destitute  of  matefrid,  and  bad  a  supply  of  ammunition  scarcely 
sufficient  for  a  single  day's  serrice  in  battle.  The  militia  corps  raised  in 
1818,  presented  a  force  of  33,809  men,  commanded  by  140  chiefs;  the 
nrrisons,  castles,  &c.,  were  in  the  most  wretched  condition,  as  weH  as  th« 
fortresses  on  the  coast.  The  military  education  had  not  undergone  any 
ehsnge;  and  the  department  of  theoretical  and  practical  inatnwtioA  for 
the  mflitary  required  no  reformation.  The  retirements  granted  to  off* 
cers  had  produced  a  saving:  and  the  nuidber  of  invalids  was  7838  man. 

He  then  recapitulated  the  total  force  of  the  Peninsula;  that  of  the  ii>» 
fimtry,  including  tbe  militia,  he  stated  to  censist  of  87,779  men;  the 
caraliy  of  6338;  and  the  expense  of  ibe  whole  army,  he  estioMled  at 
35^,607,000  reals  (17,630,350  dollars.) 

He  then  entered  upon  the  details  of  the  colonial  establishments.  ^^The 
idands  of  Pcurto-Rico,  St.  Domingo,  and  Cuba,  enjoy  profound  tranquil* 
lity.  In  niexico  there  exist  only  a  few  bands  of  insurgents,  which  cannot 
occasion  any  apprehensions;  but  it  is  neceasaiy,  he  obseryed,  to  kstf  that 
country  on  a  war  footing.  The  ravages  of  the  revolutions  are  «evtn% 
felt  in  SonA  America,  which  experiences  the  eflects  of  a  war  excite  if 
the  ambition  of  fore^ners."  Though  it  is  in^possible  to  give  a  conrect 
statement  of  the  miUtey  forces  in  these  countries,  the  Minister  announced 
that,  since  1815,  not  less  than  42,177  men  of  all  an«s  had  been  traoft- 
ported  thither,  of  whom  5000  were  of  Porto-Bico. 

^  The  forces  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  including  the  militia,  amoont  t^ 
10,995  men,  and  977  horses;  those  in  North  America  is  41,036  infantiy 
and  cavaliy,  who  occupy  an  extent  of  82,142  square  leagMS.  liastly, 
by  adding  the  troops  which  are  on  other  stations  of  South  Ameriea^  con^ 
sistinc  of  about  10,178  men,  who  form  the  garrisons  of  tbe  Philippine^ 
it  will  be  found  that  the  army  in  the  colonies  amounts  to  96,578  mm^ 
and  8419  horses.  The  garrisons  in  America  are  in  the  worst  posaiUf 
state.'* 

Tbe  Minister  of  Marine  gave  an  acoeunt  in  his  report  of  tbe  dUani- 
dated  condition  to  which  his  department  bad  been  reduced:  he  irged  tne 
necessity  of  regenerating  this  most  important  branch,  and  of  increasiag  it 
to  the  highest  possible  pitch,  by  buildmg  as  many  ships  as  the  stat^  of  this 
finances  would  admit  He  referred  to  a  propoaition  submitted  to  V»t 
former  Cortes,  to  increase  the  navy  to  20  ships  of  the  line,  20  fngetiii 
18  corvettes,  26  brigantines,  and  18  sloq»s  of  war. 

The  Minister  of  &e  Finances  entered  into  a  long  and  eoto^flk^M 
atstement.  He  rendured  an  account  of  the  state  of  am  treasniy  en  the 
9di  of  Mardi,  explained  the  available  resources,  and  pointed  out  a  prao- 
ticable  mode  oS  sq^plying  the  deficiencies.  He  pn^msed  aome  mowet- 
tion  of  the  donations  to  die  royal  family,  and  aolicited  the  Mprob«tM|i  of 
ttie  Cortes  to  a  loan  of  40,000,000  reals,  opened  by  the  iLmg,  and  to- 
wards which  only  5,000,000  had  been  subscribed.    He  described  Ae 
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Trretched  state  of  the  finances,  indicated  the  mode  of  improTin]^  tbe  sf^ 
tem,  and  the  difficulties  opposed  to  a  reformation.  He  specified  the 
ahuses — and  one  of  the  principal|  the  taxes  imposed  as  merely  pratTisbnal, 
and  which  were  never  suppressed  in  Spain.  Hence  the  necessity  of  con- 
sulting the  opinions  and  Ae  abilities  of  the  people,  before  they  should  be 
subjected  to  a  new  plan  of  taxation.  He  explained  the  causes  which 
were  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  direct  contributions,  and  mentioned 
tte  imfisposition  of  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  persons  in  office,  to  con* 
tribute  their  proportions,  as  one  of  the  principal  impediments.  He  de- 
monstrated the  necessity  of  a  reform,  and  to  give  publicity  to  every  thing 
connected  with  the  finances.  The  minister  concluded  hb  report  by 
pointing  out  the  inaccuracy  and  the  inutility  of  custom-house  codes;  the 
injurious  and  mischievous  tendency  of  the  prohibitoiy  laws:  he  proposed 
the  union  of  the  department  of  the  Posts  to  that  of  the  Finances,  and 
reprobated  the  absurdity  of  tiie  penal  laws  with  regard  to  the  system  oS 
finance. 

The  most  important  of  the  measures  of  the  Cortes,  were  those  which 
related  to  permanent  reforms  in  the  political  system  of  Spain.  The 
greatest  check  to  agricultural  improvement  arose  from  the  enormous  ex- 
tent of  Ae  system  of  mmoroto  or  entails,  which  had  been  prompted  by 
the  ancient  over-^weening  pride  of  the  Spanish  grandees.  This  system, 
which  began  only  in  the  thirteentii  centiuy,  now  extended  over  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  uie  lands  in  tiie  kingdom.  The  accumulation  of  property 
was  accordingly  immense;  neariy  the  whole  province  <rf  Andalusia  was 
the  property  of  three  «of  the  great  nobles.  This  system  was  at  once 
unfavourable  to  all  improvement  in  cultivation,  and  prevented  the  growth 
of  any  independent  and  respectable  bodv  of  small  proprietors.  The 
Committee  to  whom  this  subject  was  referred,  proposed  to  render  all 
lands  in  the  kingdom  so  far  free,  that  their  possessors  m\At  di^Kme  the 
whole  to  their  own  children;  but  (o  strangers  they  could  mspone  only  one 
half.  No  new  entail  could  be  founded  but  by  the  express  permissiott 
of  the  Cortes,  which  was  to  grant  it  only  for  weigh^  reasons,  such  as 
important  services  rendered  to  the  countnr.  No  new  entail  was  to  ex- 
ceed, for  the  Spanish  grandees,  80,000  ducats  of  annual  rent;  for  ti&tA 
persons  40,000;  for  private  in^duals  S0,000.  No  entail  could  be  madie 
for  less  than  6000  ducats. 

This  law,  after  a  long  and  animated  discussion,  passed  on  the  12tk 
October.  Some  displeasure  was  felt  by  these  nobles  who  had  the  great* 
iiess  of  tiieir  order  deeply  at  heart;  but  as  it  caused  no  personal  incon- 
venience to  any,  and  afforded  to  many  of  the  greatest  proprietors  the 
means  of  freeing  tiiemselves  from  large  debts  in  mich  they  were  involved, 
it  never  gave  rise  to  any  serious  dissatirfaction  or  complaint 

The  case  was  difierent  with  rq;ard  to  iSbit  measure  which  came  next 
under  discussion.  The  enormous  accumulation  of  property  b  the  hands 
of  tiie  relmous  orders,  was  anotiier  evil  under  which  Spain  had  long 
groaned.  In  1769,  there  were  fomid  to  be  in  that  country  3061  convent^ 
and  61,327  monks  and  nuns,  nor  was  there  any  reason  to  suppose  &sit 
the  number  had  diminished  since  that  time.    The  wealth  of  these  orders 
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{kresented  also  a  tempting  pro^^t  of  relieTing  those  fioancial  erabar- 
rassments  under  which  the  nation  so  deeply  laboured.  Under  the  im* 
pulse  of  these  Tiews,  a  proposition  was  brought  forward  for  the  entire 
suppression  of  the  religious  orders,  and  for  declaring  the  property  no" 
Honal.  This  measure  was  supported  not  only  by  the  Count  ie  Toreno, 
and  other  lay  deputies,  but  e?en  by  Castillo,  the  auxiliary  bishop,  who 
declared,  that  however  painful  the  proposition  was  to  his  feelings,  he 
conceived  himself  bound  to  support  it,  as  eminently  conducive  to  the  pub- 
lie  g;ood.  In  proof  of  the  legality  of  the  measure,  orders  were  quoted^ 
made  at  different  eras,  either  to  prevent  new  foundations,  or  to  reform 
those  that  already  subsisted.  Many  states,  it  was  observed,  had  recos- 
niied  the  principle  of  the  sale  of  ecclesiastical  property,  and  even  the 
kings  of  Spain,  Charles  III.  and  Charles  lY.  had  recourse  to  it,  at  a 
time  when  die  national  debt  was  much  less  than  now.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  urged,  that  the  right  of  property  in  corporations  was  as 
sound  as  in  individuals;  that  the  regular  clergy  formed  an  essential  part 
of  the  Catholic  religion;  and  to  destroy  the  one  was  to  attack  the  other. 
The  individual  distress  which  would  thus  be  caused,  was  also  much  in- 
sisted upon.  Remonstrances  ^dnst  this  measure  were  addressed  to  the 
Cortes  by  the  generals  of  the  Capuchms,  and  of  the  Franciscan  orders; 
die  one  mstinguished  by  its  moderation,  and  the  other  by  its  fukninating 
Jieal.  Notwithstanding  all  opposition,  the  law  was  adopted  on  the  Ist 
October.  All  the  orders  were  suppressed,  and  only  ei^t  convents  were 
preserved  to  niaintain  the  divine  worship  in  some  ancient  and  celebrated 
sanctuaries.  The  monks  secularixed  were  to  receive  from  100  to  400 
ducats,  according  to  their  a^e  and  situation.  There  was  a  prohibition 
to  found  anjr  conv^t, — to  admit  any  profession — and  upon  monks  to  take 
any  vow. 

This  innovation  in  itself,  and  in  the  abstract,  was  satisfactory  and  ne- 
cessary for  Spain;  jet  as  respects  the  manner  and  degree  in  which  it  was 
carried  into  execution,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  to  be  premature  and  pre- 
cipitate. Monastic  establishments  bad  been,  as  it  were,  interwoven  mto 
the  whole  frame  of  Spanish  society.  A  mat  part  of  the  p<^ulationy 
and  hoi  the  worst  part,  still  looked  op  to  this  bocgr  as  their  oracles.  Be- 
fore violenfly  subverting  an  institution  rendered  venerable  by  so  many 
a^'  duration,  time  should  have  been  allowed  to  sap  it  by  the  gradual 
diffusion  of  knowledge  and  liberal  ideas,  through  the  influence  of  tne  new 
institutions.  As  it  stood,  this  numerous  body,  holding  such  sway  over 
the  public  mind,  were  turned  loose  with  hearts  rankliiu^  witii  the  deepest 
bittmess  against  die  government  from  which  they  had  experienced  such 
treatment  All  the  glories  of  the  order  were  now  annihflated;  its  mem- 
bers reduced  to  a  state  of  comparative  beggary;  and  the  numerous  men- 
dicants who  were  accustomed  to  receive  supplies  at  the  convent  eates^ 
were  thrown  into  a  state  of  absolute  destitution.  These  sufferins^  classes 
have  ever  since  maintained  a  perpetual  fomee  of  insurrection,  which  has 
deprived  the  constitutional  government  of  stability  and  tranquillify,  and 
has  only  been  suppressed  by  exertions,  to  which  their  resources  and  m  wis 
were  very  inadequatj?. 
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If  we  censure  this  proceeding  of  the  Cortes  as  rash  and  ill-timed^  there 
are  otiiers  which  we  most  stigmatize  as  essentialljr  and  radicallj  e?il.  in 
a  system  which  professed  to  be  entirelj  founded  upon  liberal  principles,  it 
might  ha?e  been  expected  that  free  trade  would  hare  formed  an  essential 
element  The  country  of  Vstariz,  of  Campomanes,  and  of  Jovellanos, 
seemed  ripe  for  an  enlightened  sfstem  in  thiis  branch  of  economy.  Those 
great  men  were  however  no  more,  and  their  mantle  had  not  fsdlen  on  an]r 
id  the  present  generation.  On  Uie  contrary,  every  nerve  was  strained 
by  the  bortes,  to  cairy  to  a  greater  height  that  system  of  monopoly,  by  • 
tibe  action  of  which  Spain  had  been  undone.  Resolutions  were  adopted 
l^  that  assembly,  and  exhortations  addressed  to  the  Royal  Family,  to 
wear  Aothii^  but  of  Spanish  mannfactnre.  In  the  commercial  r^la- 
tions,  the  leading  {jrinciple,  was  maife  to  be,  that  nothing  which  Spain 
eoiild  produce  within  itself,  should  be  allowed  to  be  imported.  Particu- 
ter  ciire  was  taken  to  keep  down  the  intercourse  with  France,  the  conntiy 
of  all  others  from  which  Spain  might  have  derived  tiie  greatest  benefit 
This  system  was  every  way  rumous.  It  crushed  the  germs  of  that  pros- 
perity which  would  have  been  the  natural  consequence  of  freedom  and 
SjeCttrify  of  property;  while  the  distress  generated  by  it  threw  a  general 
discredit  upon  the  constitutional  i^stem  to  which  it  was  imputdl.  In 
eonsequence  of  it  also,  the  financial  embarrassment  instead  or  being  re- 
medied, grew  more  and  more  severe.  The  contraband  trade,  which  had 
always  been  one  of  the  greatest  scoui|;es  of  Spain,  was  trebled;  and  witii 
it  those  habits  of  tumultuous  and  irregular  assemblage,  which  passed  by 
in  eaq^  transition  into  insurrection.  Thus,  this  voluntary  sacrifice  of  her 
trade,  not  only  impoverished  Spain,  but  proved  one  of  the  strongest  bars 
to  tte  preservation  of  that  tranquillity  which  she  ought  to  have  sacrificed 
ahnost  every  thing  to  maintain. 

The  establishments  for  education  were  carried  by  the  Cortes  to  a 
bnktoble,  almost  excessive  extent.  There  were  to  be  three  gradations 
of  schools  throughout  tiie  kingdom;  the  first  for  elementary  instruction, 
of  which  there  was  to  be  one  for  every  five  hundred  fisanilies,  and  where 
the  catechism  of  the  constitution  was  to  be  earefolly  taught.  The  se- 
cond degree  was  for  those  destined  fbr  public  employments;  in  these 
were  tn^t  the  ancient  and  modem  languages,  history,  and  political 
^onomy.  The  fliird  degree  was  for  certain  q>ecial  and  profound  studies, 
llie  latr  on  the  liberty  of  the  press  allowed  the  puUication  of  dl  works 
except  those  upon  religion,  which  ^e  bigotry  of  the  nation  still  subjected 
to  ^  previous  censorship.  There  lay,  however,  an  appeal  even  on  tiiesO 
to  a  supreme  junta  established  for  the  protection  of  the  liberty  of  the 
prtss. 

These  deliberations  were  chequered  by  events  belonein^  rather  to  the 
Oxecistive  than  legislative  department.    The  army  of  the  Isle  of  Leon, 

Soud  of  tiie  share  they  had  taken  in  achieving  national  liberty,  consi- 
rered  diemselves  still  as  its  guardians.  Since  the  nomination  of  Qui- 
toga  l»  a  deputy.  Rtego  had  taken  the  command;  and  his  entfausmstie 
Apposition  having  led  him  to  embrace  the  highest  principles  of  liberalism, 
lie  was  looked  upon  by  the  dubs  <rf  Madrid  as  their  sure  and  powerful 
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supporter.  There  appeared  la  very  erident  danger,  that  this  army  might 
assume  a  prstorian  character,  and  might  become  dangerous  both  to  prince 
and  people.  The  Minister  at  War,  therefore,  formed  the  bold  resoh- 
tion  of  dissolving  it;  and  as  this  step  was  taken  with  the  approbation  of 
Quiroga,  while  Riego  was  soothed  by  the  appointment  oi  Governor- 
General  of  Galicia,  it  was  hoped  that  the  arrangement  might  be  tranquilhr 
effi^ted.  Riego,  however,  saw  in  it  the  downfall  of  his  influence,  and. 
as  be  imagined,  new  dangers  to  liberty.  He  hastened  to  Madrid,  ana 
presented  to  the  king  a  petition  from  the  army  against  its  dissolution,  in- 
timating, at  the  same  time,  his  own  refusal  of  the  government  of  Gali- 
cia.  He  was  received  with  the  most  rapturous  applause  by  the  clubs 
and  the  multitude,  and  contmued  for  eight  days  the  hero  of  Madrid.  In- 
toxicated with  this  homage,  he  gave  way  to  an  irregularity  which  alarmed 
an  moderate  men.  Being  one  evening  at  the  theatre,  his  aides-de-camp 
began  to  sing  a  violent  democratic  song,  called  from  its  chorus,  Traga 
lap  verroy  ^^  Swallow  it,  you  dog,"  composed  at  Cadiz,  in  hatred  of  tne 
nobles.  The  political  chief  having  endeavoured  to  put  a  stop  to.  this 
exhibition,  Riego  interposed  in  its  favour,  and  a  violent  tumult  arose, 
which  was  continued  during  a  great  part  of  the  night.  The  government, 
determining  hereupon  to  ixke  tiie  most  rigorous  measures,  withdrew  from 
Riego  the  offer  of  the  command  in  Galicia,  and  sent  him  into  an  honoura- 
ble exile  at  Oviedo.  Riego  now  addressed  a  long  memorial  to  the  Cortes, 
in  which  he  represented  the  services  rendered  by  the  army  of  the  Isla  to 
the  cause  of  liberty,  and  ui^ed  4iMt  its  support  was  still  necessary, 
against  the  numerous  enemies  of  the  constitutional  system.     But  his  re- 

{ presentations  had  no  influence  on  the  Cortes^  which  adhered  to  the  reso- 
ation  of  the  ministers;  and  Riego  had  no  alternative  but  to  depart  for 
Oviedo.  His  associates,  San  Miguel  and  Yelasco,  were  at  the  same 
time  sent  to  Zamora  and  Yalladolid.  The  dissolution  of  the  army  was 
then  effected;  but  the  Cortes  agreed,  that  liberal  allowances,  both  in 
land  and  money  should  be  given  to  the  disbanded  troops,  in  proportion 
to  their  length  of  service.  Although  these  measures  were  effected  by 
government,  yet  the  clamour  of  the  clubs  against  the  Minister  at  War 
was  so  violent,  that  he  was  induced  to  give  in  his  restguatien. 

These  tumults  induced  the  ministry  to  bring  jn  a  proposition  to  the 
Cortes  for  repressing  the  license  of  the  clubs;  and  notwithstanding  the 
strenuous  opposition  of  the  liberals,  it  was  carried  on  the  14th  October, 
by  a  mi^ori^  of  100  to  45.  The  meetings  of  these  societies  were  only 
to  be  held  upon  notice  given,  and  pennission  received,  from  the  local 
authorities,  and  under  their  superintendance.  The  individuals  thus 
assembled  were  in  no  case  permitted  to  form  corporations,  or  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  the  people;  nor  were  they  to  hold  correspondence  with 
any  shnilar  body. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  session,  which,  in  consequence  of  import 
tant  business  under  consideration,  waft  continued  a  month  beyond  tiie  pre* 
scribed  period,  a  general  agitation  was  felt  throughout  Spain.  The  exe** 
eution  of  the  law  relative  to  convents  was  in  some  jplaces  tumuHuously 
seconded,  in  o^ers  violently  opposed.    Assemblages  hostile  to  the  con* 
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stitutidiial  ffjrstemi  aftwiming  the  form  of  guerillas,  rose  in  different  parts 
of  the  kbgaom,  and  when  put  down  in  one  place  re-appeared  in  another. 
Alarm  was  also  felt  at  Madrid,  when  the  Bong,  immediately  after  a  re- 
luctant sanction  given  to  the  law  for  the  suppression  of  monastic  orders 
set  out  for  his  psdace  of  the  Escurial.  Here  he  was  surrounded  by  the 
Duke  de  Plnfantado,  his  confessor,  and  other  persons  supposed  to  be 
eminentlj  hostile  to  the  new  system.  In  appointing  Creneral  Yigodet 
Captain-General  of  New  Castile,  be  issued  a  commission  entirelj  in  his 
own  handwriting,  without  the  signature  of  the  minister,  as  required  by 
the  constitution;  and  on  the  omission  being  pointed  out  bj  the  perma- 
nent deputation  of  the  Cortes,  showed  little  disposition  to  correct  it. 
Meantime  tumults  ran  high  at  Madrid;  the  municipality  of  that  ci^ 
sent  addresses  more  and  more  energetic,  urging  the  King's  return  to  the 
capital*  At  length  the  danger  appearing  serious,  he  deemed  it  expedient 
to  yield.  On  ue  21st  November  he  entered  Maddd,  guarded  oy  two 
lines  of  soldiers,  and,  amid  the  report  of  some  hundred  pieces  of  artO- 
tery.  A  vast  multitude  raised  cries  of  ^'  the  Constitution!  the  consti- 
tutional King!''  but  without  any  disturbance.  The  liberals  now  com- 
pletely regsdned  the  ascendancy.  The  duke  de  I'lnfantado,  widi  his 
adherents  were  sent  into  retirement;  while  Riego  was  named  Captain- 
general  of  Arragon,  Yelasco  of  £stramadura,  and  Espinosa  of  Old  Cafr- 
tile.    Thus  closed  for  Spain  the  memorable  year  of  1820. 


TRUL  OF  THURTELL. 

FROM  THB  LONDON  BIAGAHNS. 

...^ As  I  stand  here,— I  saw  'XBEM.—Macbeilu 

Hertford.— Jan.  18S4. 
Dear  Sir.— By  this  time  I  fear  you  will  have  become  heartily  wearied 
of  the  names  of  Thurtell,  Probert,  and  Hunt,  upon  which  the  London 
newspq»ers  have  rung  the  changes  so  abominably;  I  fear  this,— because, 
having  consented  to  give  you  a  narrative  of  the  trial  of  these  wretched 
and  hardened  men,  with  die  eye  of  a  witness,  and  not  the  hand  of  a  re- 
porter; and  having  in  consequence  of  such  consent  borne  up  an  unfed 
body  with  an  unti^  spirit  for  two  days,  against  iron  rails  and  fat  mra,  I 
tremble  lest  all  my  treasured  observations  should  be  thrown  away,  and 
my  long  fatigue  prove  profitless  to  my  friend.  On  consideration,  however, 
I  have  withstood  my  fears,  and  have  determined  not  to  abandon  my  nar- 
rative;—'in  the  first  place,  because  the  newspapers  have  given  so  dry  a 
detail  of  the  evidence  as  to  convepr  no  picture  of  the  inter^ttinff  scene, — 
and  secondly,  because  in  a  periodical  work  like  the  London  Magazine^ 
which  ought  to  record  remarkable  events  as  they  pass  by,  a  clear  accouoL 
not  made  tedious,  as  far  as  possibly  can  be  avoided,  by  repetitions  ana 
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legal  formalities,  may  be  iaterestiDg  not  onljrio  the  reader  of  tUs  jear, 
but  to  the  reader  of  twenty  jrears  hence  !-^if  at  that  extremely  distant 
period  readers  should  exist — and  the  Roxburghe  Bojs  should  then,  as 
now,  sate  old  books  from  the  cheesanonger  and  the  worm! 

It  is  mj  intention,  good  mj  master,  to  gire  you  the  statements  only  of 
those  persons  from  whose  mouth  you  will  best  get  the  particulars  of  the 
murder,  and  of  the  cireumstances  preceding  and  following  it;  for,  judging 
by  myself,  I  am  sure  you  and  your  readers  would  be  fairly  tired  out,  u 
you  were  compelled  to  undergo  Mr.  Hunt's  confession,  first  poured  from 
his  own  polluted  lips,  and  then  filtered  through  Mr.  Upson,  Mr.  Beeston, 
Mr.  Symonds,  and  a  host  of  those  worthy  Do^rrys  of  Hertfordshire, 
who  had  an  opportunity  of  *^  wasting  all  Uieir  tediousness  upon  his  Lord- 
ship." It  is  well  for  the  prisoner  tiiat  Inquiry  goes  about  her  business 
80  tiresomely  and  thoroughly, — ^but  to  the  hearer  and  the  reader  her  lore 
of  ^^  a  twice-told  tale"  is  enough  tb  make  a  man  forswear  a  court  of  jus- 
tice for  the  rest  of  his  life!  I  do  believe  that  no  man  of  any  occupation 
would  become  a  thief,  if  he  were  fully  aware  of  the  punishment  of  lis- 
tening to  Ae  ^'  damnable  iteration"  of  his  own  trial.  In  the  present 
ease,  we  had  generally  three  or  four  witnesses  to  the  same  fact:  It  is 
strange  that,  solitary  as  the  place  was,  and  deq^erate  as  was  the  murder, — 
the  actors,  the  witnesses,— all, — but  the  poor  helpless  devoted  thing  that 
perished,  were  in  clusters!  The  murderers  were  a  cluster!  The  farmer 
that  heard  the  pistol  had  his  wife  and  child,  and  nurse  with  him;  there 
were  two  labourers  at  work  in  the  lane  on  the  morning  after  the  dreadful 
butcher-work:  there  was  a  merry  party  at  the  cottage  on  the  very  night, 
8inj;ing  and  sopping,  while  Weare's  mangled  carcass  was  lying  darkening 
in  Its  gore,  in  the  neighbouring  field;  there  were  hosts  of  publicans  and 
ostlers,  witnesses  of  the  gang's  progress  on  their  blood-journey;  and  the 
gigs,  tike  pistols,  even  the  very  knives  ran  in  pairs!  This  is  curious  at 
least;  and  it  seems  as  though  it  were  fated  that  William  Weare  should 
be  tiie  only  solitary  object  on  that  desperate  night,  when  he  clung  to  life 
in  asony  and  blood,  and  was,  at  last,  struck  out  of  existence  as  a  thing 
smpty  valueless,  and  vile! 

I  shall,  as  I  have  promised,  avoid  repetition;  and  when  you  have  read 
Mr.  Gumey's  statement  for  the  prosecution,  which  very  perspicuously 
details  the  case,  as  afterwards  supported  by  evidence,— Probert's  heart- 
less narration,  and  his  wife's  hs^  wnmg  words;  I  shall  call  no  other 
witnesses — for  none  other  will  be  necessafy  to  satisfy  tiie  reader.  After 
these  I  shall  but  speak  of  what  I  saw:  I  shall  but  turn  my  eye  to  that 
green  table,  which  is  now  and  will  ever  be  before  me,  and  say  what  there- 
on I  beheld!  I  shall  but,  in  the  eood  impressive  words  of  the  crier  tq  the 
jury,  *^  look  upon  the  prisoners;"  and  describe  that  one  strong  desperate 
man  playing  the  hera  of  the  tragic  trial,  as  at  a  play;  and  show  his  wa- 
Tering  weak  comrade,  a  baby's  Turpin!  visibly  wasting  by  his  side,  in 
tiie  short  space  of  eight-*and-forty  hours!  Tou  want  to  see  the  trial,  you 
say,  not  to  read  of  it:  Oh!  that  I  could  draw  from  liie  life  with  the  pen 
(your  pen  and  ink  dravrings  are  the  only  thing  to  make  old  fwiters  of 
you!)  Then  would  I  trace  such  lines  as  should  make  the  readers  breatl^ 
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less  while  they  read,  and  render  a  Newgate-Calendarian  iauBortalt  It 
was,  in  spite  of  what  a  great  authority  has  said|  an  unimprovable  horror! 

You  remember  how  we  parted  when  I  left  your  hoi^itable  taUe,  to 
take  my  place  in  the  Hertford  coach,  on  the  cold  eTening  of  tiie  6^  of 
December;  and  how  you  enjoined  me  to  bear  a  wuy  eye  on  the  morrow's 
trial.  I  promised  you  fair. — Well.  I  had  strange  companions  in  tka 
coach  with  me,  a  good-looking  middle-ag^  baronet,  who  was  going  to 
Hertford  upon  speculation;  a  younff  foolish  talkative  reporter  ^o  was 
travelling  with  aJl  the  importance  o?  a  Sunday  newspaper  encircling  him) 
and  who  had  a  dirty  shirt  on  his  back,  and  a  clean  memorandum  book 
tied  up  in  his  pocket  handkerchief ;-^l  his  luggage!  And  a  gentiemaft 
of  about  thirty  who  was  going  to  hk  house  in  Hoddesdon,  never  ha3ring 
heard  of  the  trial!  ^'  not  but  what  he  had  read  something  in  the  news 
about  a  baddish  murder."  We  exchanged  coach-conversation  sparing^i 
and  by  fits,  as  usual.  The  Sunday  i^ess  was  on  my  wide  (the  only  tioift 
in  my  life,)  and  the  baronet  sat  pumping  it  sKly  of  all  its  watery  goss^; 
while  the  Hoddesdon  bod^,  at  the  same  time,  occaatonally  kept  craftify 
hitting  at  the  character  of  a  person  whom  he  declared  to  have  known 
idbroad,  and  who  bears  tiie  evil  repute  oS  lending  his  aid  to  our  fellow 
traveller's  paper.  We  dropped  our  fourA  at  Hoddesdon,  and  pretty 
well  played  a^ummy  the  rest  of  the  journey. 

The  moment  I  arrived,  I  called  upon  tiie  friend  who  was  to  give  BW 
a  bed  for  the  night;  a  g^t  which,  on  these  occasions)  innkeepers  and 
housekeepers  are  by  no  means  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in;  and  I  found 
him  with  a  warm  fre,  and  a  kettle  singing,  aye, — more  humanely  ^an 
Hunt  I  soon  despatched  the  timely  refreshment  of  tea;  for  during.it,  I 
learnt  the  tiien  strange  news  of  Probert  having  been  admitted  evidenee 
lor  the  crown,  and  of  his  being  at  that  very  moment  before  the  grand 
jury  undergoing  his  examination.  I  hastened  to  the  Town  Hall  (a  poor 
pinched-UD  building,  .scarcely  big  enoueh  to  try  a  well-grown  petfy*- 
larceny  in)  and  found  there  the  usual  assise  scene;  a  huddled  cold  crowd 
on  a  don  stone  staircase,— a  few  men  of  authority,  with  their  staves  and 
long  coats,  thence  called  javelin  men ;  patient  oglers  of  hard-hearted  doors, 
fed  cloaks,  plush  breeches,  and  velveteen  jackets — and  with  all  these, 
the  low  hum  of  country  curiosity!  On  approaehing  the  door  of  tiie  grand 
juiy  room,  wherein  stood  that  bad  but  not  b^  man,  Probert,  I  met 
with  a  legal  friend,  under  whose  wing  I  was  to  be  conducted  into  the 
court.  He  was  in  some  way  concerned  in  the  trial;  and  the  first  words 
be  accosted  me  with  were,  ^<  Well!— Probert  is  in  that  room!"  The 
dimness  of  the  place  hdped  his  sudden  wolrds,  and  I  looked  at  the  door 
that  parted  me  from  this  wretch,  as  though  it  were  a  dass  through  which 
I  could  see  Probert  himself  daricly.  I  waited, — ^tbe  door  opened  for  the 
eighth  of  an  inch — then  arose  the  murmur  and  cry,  ^^  Probert  is  conung 
out!"  No!  It  was  only  to  teU  some  inveterate  iap9ler  that  he  could  not 
be  admitted.  Another  pause— and  in  the  middie  of  an  indifferent  coo^ 
versation,  my  friend  exclaimed— ^'  There — ^there  goes  Probert!"  And 
I  saw  an  unwieldy  bulk  of  a  man  sauntering  feariessly  along  (he  was  now 
safe!)  and  sullenly  proceeding  to  descend  the  stairs.    I  nuhed  to  the 
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btthfttride— and  mw  this  nuuii  wko  IM  seen  all!  go  ^ep  bj  ttep  ffomOf 
dowa, — ^hafiagjuit  sealed  the  fate  of  hk  Tidoiif  associates  (irat  ois  aaso- 
dates  stiD)  ami  retonung,  with  hu  miserable  life  inflicted  apon  Uin,  to 
elaiddng  irons  and  a  prison  bed.  He  was  dressed  in  black,  and  bad  glores 
on: — bat  tbrongh  all  tbese,  I  saw  tbe  creature  of  CKIPs-faill-lan^-^I  saw 
the  miscreant  that  bad  beM  ^e  lantern  to  the  rifled  pocket,  and  tbe  gashed 
throat — and  I.sbnddered  as  I  tamed  awajrfrom  the  staircase  vision! 

On  this  night  tbe  lorers  of  sleep  were  sadlj  crossed  in  Hieir  lore,*-* 
f<v  there  was  a  bom  of  men  tfarooghout  the  streets  aH  the  dead^ong 
Dight, — broken  only  bj  the  harsher  grating  of  arriring  chaises  and  car* 
rkves,  vHiich  ceased  not  grinding  tiie  grarelled  roM  and  rexing  the 
ja£d  ear  till  morning.  The  innkeepers  and  tiieir  senrants  were  np  aH 
nig^,  looking  out  for  tiieir  prej; — and  Tory  late  into  Ae  night,  sermt-" 
nttds  ¥rith  their  arms  in  thieir  aprons,  and  sauntering  lads,  kept  awake 
bejrond  nine  hr  other  men's  guilt,  were  at  doors  and  comers,  tadking  of 
Thortell  and  his  awful  pair!  Craping  witnesses  too  were  idling  about 
Hertford  town,  dispersmg  with  potent  beers  and  e?il  spirits,  as  well  as 
(bej  were  able,  the  scanty  wits  and  frail  memories  which  Proridence  ha< 
allotted  to  them. — The  buzz  of  conversation,  amidst  aH  and  in  aH  plaees^ 
was  a  low  murmur,  but  of  "  ThurtcH''— "  Miss  Noyes'*— «  Pwbert*— * 
— ^<  BIrs.  Probert"— and  <<  Hunt."  Tou  heard  one  of  these  names 
from  a  window— or  it  came  from  under  a  gatewaj,— or  over  k  wall,-— or 
from  a  post,— <>r  it  met  jou  at  a  comer!  these  ric»-ereatuies  were  on 
aH  lips-— and  in  no  hour  betwixt  the  evening  and  tiie  morning  was  their 
kfamj  neglected  to  be  tolled  apon  the  n%fat! — ^The  jail,  to  which  I  went 
for  a  few  minutes,  looked  solemn  in  the  silence  and  tbe  gloom;— ^4ffld  I 
eoiild  not  but  pierce  widi  mymind  diose  massive  waHs,  ami  see  the  itmh 
ad  man  restless  within; — ^TfaurteH  rehearsing  his  part  for  die  morning^ 
.  drama,  with  the  love  of  infamous  fame  stimulating  nim  to  correctness;-^ 
(for  I  was  told  that  evening  that  be  was  to  make  a  great  displsjr;)  ami 
Hant  cowering  in  his  ceU,  timorous  of  fate/— while  Probert,  medioudit| 
was  steeping  his  hideous  senses  in  the  forgetfnlness  of  sleep— fi>r  when 
aueh  men  are  safe,  thej  can  sleep  as  though  then*  hearts  were  as  wUto 
as  ittooceoce  or  virtue! 

We  were  un  earlj  in  the  morning,  and  breakfiB»ted  by  candlefiriit;-^ 
with  a  sandwich  in  my  pocket  I  sdlied  forth  to  join  my  legal  mmi, 
1^  had  long  been  dk^ssed,  and  was  sitting  at  his  papers  and  tea,  in  all 
the  restlessness  of  a  man  whose  mind  defies  and  spurns  at  repose  wbHe 
any  thing  remains  to  be  accomplished. — ^We  were  in  court  a  littie  afler 
e^t  o'clock — but  as  you  know  that  on  diis  day  the  trial  was  postponecL 
I  shaU  not  here  describe  tiie  scene,  but  shall  reserve  my  description  of 
fte  prisoners  for  the  actual  day  of  trial,  to  which  I  shadl  immediaCely 
proceed.— I  should  tell  you  that  I  saw  Mrs.  Probert  for  a  fi^  minutes 
on  this  day,  and  was  surprised  at  her  mode  of  conducting  hersetf,  having 
beard,  as  I  knew  she  had,  of  her  husband's  safety. 

launediately  that  tiie  trud  was  adjourned,  I  secured  a  place  mttaeoieby 
and  rettmied  to  London.    The  celebrated  Mr.  Noel  was  on  Ihe  roo^-« 
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and  OQj  companions  inside  were  an  mtelligent  artist  and  craniolegpsty  lAo 
had  been  sketching  and  examining  the  heads  of  the  prisoners. — and  a 
tradesman  from  Oxford-street,  who  had  been  frightened  out  of  his  wits 
and  Hertford,  hj  hearing  that  pictures  of  GillVhUl-cottage  were  action- 
able, for  he  had  brought  '^  some  very  good  likenesses  of  the  Pond  to 
s^,"  and  been  obliged  to  take  them  out  of  the  window  of  the  Se?eo" 
Compasses,  almost  the  yery  moment  thej  were  placed  there!  From  this 
December  daj  to  the  5th  of  January — all  the  agitation  of  the  public  press 
ceased — and  murder  had  no  tongue  until  the  &j  on  which  it  was  priTi- 
l^d  to  speak. 

1*0  the  day  of  trial  therefore  I  come;— for  I  compelled  my  curiosity 
to  slumb^  the  ordered  sleep  of  the  newspapers. — I  arrived  at  Heitfoid 
about  the  same  houras  on  the  former  occasion.  I  drank  tea  over  again,^- 
sat  i^;ain  by  the  fire.  The  former  day  seemed  but  a  rehearsal  ofthi^ — 
and  I  as  anxiously  looked  for  the  morning. — Throughout  the  night  Hert- 
ford was  as  sleepless  as  before.— The  window  at  the  Plough  was  as 
luminous  as  usual; — the  Half  Moon  swarmed  with  post-chaises  and  drd> 
coats; — and  the  Seven  Stars— the  Six  Compasses — the  Three  Tuns — 
and  the  Horse  and  Magpie,  abounded  with  tippling  witnesses^  all  dressed 
im  their  Sunday  clothes,  and  contriving  to  cut  a  holiday  out  of  the 
remnant  of  the  murder.  "  Pipes,"  as  Lord  Byron  says,  were  eyeiy- 
where,-^^^  in  the  liberal  air." 

With  great  and  laborious  difficult  I  made  my  way  into  court  about 
half  past  seven  in  the  morning.  The  doors  were  sadly  ordered,  for  instead 
of  thia  ^olesome  guardiansmp  of  Ruthven,  Upson,  and  Bishop,  miok  who 
know  how  to  temper  a  crowd  with  kind  severity,  we  had  great  country- 
constable-bumpkins  with  long  staves,  which  Uiey  handsomely  exercised 
upon,  those  excrescences  in  which  they  themselves  were  deficient,  the 
heads  of  the  curious!— Such  bumping  of  skulls  I  never  before  witnessed. 
Gall  would  have  loved  them^  One  or  tero  sensible,  officers  might  have 
kept  the  entrances  free  and  quiet: — but  Tumult  had  it  all  her  own  way. 

The  court'was  crowded  to  excess.  It  appeared  to  be  more  closely 
and  inconveniently  packed  than  on  the  &rst  day, — and  even  at  this  early 
hour  the  window  panes,  from  the  great  heat,  were  streamed  and  stream- 
ing with^  wet  The  reporters  were  closely  hedged  in,  and  as^a  person 
dMcrved  to  me,  had  scarcely  room  to  write  even  $hofi  hand* 

Before  the  entrance  of  the  ju^e,  the  clerk  of  the  arraigns  beckoned 
Mr.  Wilson,  the  humane  jailor  olHertford  prison,  to  the  table,  and  ia- 
^ired  of  him  whether  the  fetters  were  removed  from  tbe  prisoners:  Mr. 
Wilson  replied  that  they  were  not,  as  he  did  not  consider  it  advisable  to 
free  them  without  orders.  The  clerk  recommended  the  removal,  and 
Mr.  Wilson,  apparently  acainst  his  own  will,  consented,— 4eclarin^  that 
he  thought  it  ^'  dangerous.''  Mr.  Andrews,  ThurtelPs  counsel,  said  im- 
pressiv^  there  was  no  danger — and  the  jailer  retired  to  take  the  chains 
irom  his  charge.  I  had  heard  that  Thurtell  meditated  and  even  threat- 
ened violence  against  Hunt, — and  indeed  Hunt  himself  apprehended  some 
attack  from  his  tremendous  coi|Bpanion;<— >but  the  former  bad  evidently 
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Veen  counselled  as  to  tbe  efiect  of  such  vengeanee  beilig  wreaked,  and 
4otibtle8s  he  had  honself  come  to  the  eonriction  that  revenge  was  a  pro- 
fitless passion,— and  particularly  so  at  such  a  time! 

At  eight  o'clock  the  trumpets  of  the  jaTelin  men  hrajed  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Justice  Park^  vdso  shortly  afterwards  entered  the  court  and  todc 
his  seat:— as  usual  the  cotiH  was  colloquial  respecting  the  heat — and  the 
crowd,— and  the  sitting  down  of  tdl  men— to  the  loss  of  much  of  that 
in^posing  dkpity  with  which  the  ermine  and  trumpets  invariablj  surround 
a  ju<%e.  Sir  Allan  is  a  kind  hut  a  warm  tempered  man:  and  fow  things 
distract  him  so  much  as  the  disorder  occasioned  by  full-grown  persons 
standing  up,  or  by  unwieldy  men  in  any  position.  I  really  think  he  would 
not  be  able  to  endure  even  a  tiandmg  order! 

The  pressure  was  great  at  this  eurly  time.  Only  one  mace  seemed 
left,  and  vriio,  to  be  ever  so  comfortably  accommodated,  would  have  filled 
H?  The  dock  was  empty!  Some  short  time  was  lost  in  the  remoting 
<d  the  irons  from  the  prisoners— and  although  the  order  to  ^^  place  the 
prisoners  at  the  bar''  had  long  been  ffiven*— the  anxious  stretch  of  the 
crowd  to  behold  them  was  not  relieved  by  their  presence. 

The  situation  in  which  I  stood  commanded  the  entrance  to  the  dock, 
which  viras  from  the  back  part  of  it:  it  vras  lost  in  gloom,  and  seemed  like 
the  dark  portal  to  a  condemned  cell.  At  length,  the  approach  of  tte 
pri9oner9  could  be  discerned.  Hunt  entered  mut,  and  took  his  place  at 
the  bar;  and  Thurtell  immediately  followed.  They  slightly  bowml  to  the 
court  Ev«ry  motion  of  Thurtell  seemed  watched  and  guarded  at  first; 
but  when  from  his  attention  to  his  papers,  it  was  clevr  that  he  had  no  idea 
of  violence,  his  actions  were  less  observed  by  his  keepers. 

Hunt  was  dressed  in  black,  with  a  white  cravat  and  a  wUte  handker- 
chief, carefiUly  disposed,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  white  midttr 
waistcoat  There  was  a  foppery  in  the  adjustment  of  this  part  of  his 
dress,  which  was  well  seconded  by  die  affected  carriage  of  Ins  head  and 
shoulders,  and  by  the  carefully  disposed  di$order  of  his  hair.  It  was 
combed  forward  over  his  ears  from  ^  back  part  of  his  head,  and  divided 
nicely  on  his  forehead,  so  as  td  allow  one  lock  to  lie  half*ciuied  upon  it 
His  forehead  itself  was  white,  feminine,  and  unmeami^;;  indeed  his 
complexion  was  extremely  delicate,  and  looked  more  so  from  the  raven 
btockneas  of  his  hair.  Notiiing  could  be  weaker  than  his  features,  which 
were  small  and  regular,  but  destitute  of  the  least  manly  expression.  His 
eye  was  diminutive  ana  unmeaning,  indeed  coldly  black  and  poor.  He 
gaeed  around  at  tte  crowded  court,  with  the  look  and  tiie  attitude  of  a 
person  on  the  stage  just  about  to  img.  Indeed  the  whole  bearing  of 
Hunt  was  such  as  to  convinci^  any  person  that  even  his  baseness  was  not 
to  be  relied  upon,  that.  Us  Belf-T^;ard  was  too  deep  to  make  him  bear 
danger  for  his  coo^nions,  or  to  contemplate  death  while  safety  could  be 
purchased  at  any  price! 

Beside  him  stood  the  murderer— -complete  in  frame,  face,  eve,  and 
daring! — ^The  contrast  was  singulariy  stnldng,— fatal  indeed,  to  ue  opin- 
ion vriifeh  it  created  of  Thurtell.  He  was  dressed  in  a  jton-coloured 
frock  coat,  with  a  drab  vraistcoat  uid  gilt  buttons,  and  white  co?M 
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breeches.  His  neck  bad  a  black  slock  on,  lAaeh  fitted  as  tuad  stillf 
up  to  the  bottom  of  the  cheek  and  end  of  Ae  chini  and  which  therefore 
pushed  forward  the  flesh  on  this  part  of  the  face  so  as  to  give  an  addi* 
tienaUy  sullen  weight  to  the  countenance.  The  lower  part  of  the  free 
was  unusually  l^^x^i  musculary  and  heavy,  and  appeared  to  hang  like  a 
load  to  the  heid,  m  to  make  it  drop  like  tiie  mastiff's  jowl.  The  upper 
Np  was  long  and  large,  and  the  mouth  had  a  severe  and  dogged  appear* 
a«ce.  His  nose  was  rather  small  for  such  a  free,  but  it  was  not  badly 
shaped:  his  eyes  too  were  small,  and  buried  deep  under  his  protruding 
forehead,  so  indeed  as  to  defy  you  to  detect  their  cobur.  The  i<»ehea2 
was  extremely  strong,  bony,  and  knotted;— -and  tiie  eyebrows  were  forci- 
bly marked,  though  irregular;— >that  oyer  the  right  eye  being  nearly 
straighl,  and  that  on  the  left  turning  up  to  a  point,  se  as  to  give  a  tety 
painful  expression  to  the  whole  face.  His  hair  was  of  a  good  lightish 
Mcwn,  and  not  worn  after  any  fashion.  I  hare  been  thus  particular,  be- 
cause, altfaouf^  I  have  seen  many  pictures,  I  have  seen  none  re8embUn|^ 
him  in.aay  respect,  and  I  should  like  to  give  you  some  idea  of  him.  Hi» 
frame  was  exceedingly  well  knit  and  athletic— and  if  you  have  ever  seea 
SMton  the  prise-fighter,  you  will  have  a  perfect  idea  of  John  Thurtell, 
even  to  the  power  imd  the  stoop  of  theshould^rs.  I  observed  that  Thnr- 
laU  seldom  looked  at  the  person  with  whom  he  conversed,— for  whenever 
be  addressed  Wilson,  or  his  solicitor,  or  a  turnkey,  he  leaned  his  head 
sideways  to  the  speaker,  but  k>oked  rtraight  forwai^  He  had  a  laive 
bundle  ef  papers  and  books,—- and  very  shorfly  after  beiaff  placed  at  we 
bar,  he  eommenced  mdong  remarks  and  penning  notes  to  his  counsel  mi 
advisers. 

The  tnai  commei^ed,  I  shoidd  conceive,  about  ten  o'ck>ck;  for  some 
lime  WM  eensnmed  in  a  fruitless  application  on  the  part  of  Hunt  far  a. 
tether  poatpenement  of  his  trial,  to  allow  of  his  petitiotting  the  erewn 
ftr  merey,  on  the  ground  of  his  confession  betnre  tiie  nEtagistrSitea.  The 
Jury  were  mustered  by  main  strength— and  several  Hertfrrdshire  yeomen 
aaemed  maeh  perplexed  at  hearing  that  ^y  were  c&oflei^fail:— indeed 
one  or  two  had  taken  a  comfortable  seat  in  the  box,  and  seemed  detsr- 
■sned  not  to  be  cMed  eul. 

It  now  £dl  to  Mr.  Gumey'a  lot  to  detail  the  case,  which  he  did  in  a 
slew,  distinct,  and  concise  manner,  pretty  well  in  the  following  words. 
The  Juiy  listened  with  an  almost  breathless  attention— and  in  several  of 
the  most  appalling  parts  of  his  statement, — Acre  was  a  cold  drawing  in 
ef  Ae  br^ith,  and  an  involuntary  murmur  throughout  the  whole  court 
The  Jndoe,  who  had  read  the  depositions,  leaned  back  in  his  chair  at  the 
MrratifeT 

The  deceased,  whose  murder  was  the  subject  of  the  present  inaafry,  was  the 
l«li  Mr.  WiUism  Weare— a  man.  It  was  said,  addicted  to  play,  and,  as  had  been 
suggested,  connected  with  gaming-houses.  Whether  he  was  the  best,  or  the 
least  estimable  individual  in  society,  was  no  part  of  their  present  considera- 
tion. The  prisoner  at  the  bar,  John  Tliurtell,  had  been  his  acquaintance,  and 
In  seme  practices  of  play  had,  it  was  said,  been  wronged  by  him,  and  derived 
e<  a  large  sum  of  money.  The  other  prisoner.  Hunt,  was  described  as  aeing 
efulilicrtagw»  and  also  known  to  Mr.  Weave;  but  not,  as  he  believed,  in  bar 
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biii  of  frieBArtkipb  Probert,  wIk>  was  admitted  te  an  aceoiii|^c«,  had  been  In 
trade  a  spirit-dealer,  and  rented  a  cottage  in  6Ul'8-hill4ane,  near  Elstree.  It 
was  situate  in  a  by-lane,  going  out  of  the  London-road  to  St  Alban's,  and  two 
or  tiiree  miles  beyond  Elstree.  The  cottage  of  Probert  was,  it  woold  appear, 
selofltod  from  its  seclusion,  as  the  fit  spot  wr  the  per{>etration  of  the  murder. 
Fkobert  was  himself  much  engaged  in  London,  and  his  wife  p^neraUy  resided 
at  the  eottajre,  which  was  a  small  one,  and  pretty  fully  occupied  in  the  aocom* 
modation  of  Mrs.  Probert,  her  sister,  (Miss  Nmres,)  some  children  of  Thomas 
ThnrtelPs  (the  prisoner's  brother,)  aiid  a  maid  and  bor  serrant  It  should 
seem,  frmn  what  had  teken  place,  Uiat  the  deceased  had  been  Inrited  by  John 
Thortell,  to  this  place  to  enjoy  a  day  or  two's  shooting.  It  would  be  proredt 
that  the  prisoner  Tburtoll  met  the  deceased  at  a  billiard-room,  kept  by  one 
BezworttiT,  on  the  Thursday  night  prerious  to  the  murder.  They  were  joined 
there  by  Hunt  On  the  forenoon  of  the  Fridav,  he  (deceased,)  was  with  Rex- 
worthy  at  the  same  i^aee,  and  said  he  was  gomg  for  a  day's  diooting  into  the 
oountry.  Weare  went  from  the  billiard-rooms  bet#een  three  and  four  o'clock 
to  his  chambers  in  I^ron's  inn,  iriiere  he  partook  of  a  chop  dinner,  and  after- 
wards packed  «^  in  a  green  carpet  bag,  some  clothes,  and  a  mere  change  of 
Hnen,  such  as  a  journey  for  the  time  he  had  specified  might  require.  He  also 
took  with  him  when  he  left  his  ehambers,  in  a  hsckney  coach,  which  the  laun- 
dress had  called,  m  doubMMurrelled  gun,  and  a  backgammon  box,  dioe»  &c. 
He  left  his  chambers  in  this  manner  before  four  o'clock,  and  drore  first  to 
Charing-eross,  and  afterwards  to  Madox-street,  HanoTcr-square;  from  thence 
ho  proceeded  to  the  New-road,  whpre  he  went  out  of  the  coach,  and  returned 
smrsometi  -  -    .  *.    .», 

UMNibtedly 
readiingGU 

pamonB,  that  he  should  never  reach  that  spot  alire.  He  would  here  beg  to 
stato  a  few  of  the  eireumstanoes  which  had  oecurred  antocedent  to  the  com- 
missinn  of  ^e  crime.  Thomas  and  John  Thurtell  were  desirous  of  some  tem- 
porary eoBcoalmen^  owing  to  their  inability  to  proride  the  bail  requisite  to 
meet  some  charge  of  misdemeanor,  and  Probert  had  procured  for  them  a  re- 
treat at  TetnU's,  the  sign  of  the  Coach  and  Horses,  in  Conduit-street,  where 
tey  remained  for  two  or  three  weeks  previoas  to  the  murder.  On  the  mmm- 
ing  ci  Friday,  tiie  Mth  cf  October,  two  men,  answering  in  every  respect  to 
iSkm  description  of  John  Thurtell  and  Hunt»  went  to  a  pawnbrdier's  in  Ma- 
rf4e-bone,  andpvrohased  a  pair  of  pocketppistols.  In  the  middle  of  the  same 
vty.  Hunt  hirea  a  rig,  and  afterwards  a  horse,  under  the  pretence  of  going  to 
Dartford  in  Kent;  he  also  inquired  where  he  could  purchase  a  sack  and  a  rope, 
and  was  directed  to  a  place  over  Westminster-bridge,  which,  he  was  told,rWas 
eik  hSi  road  into  Kent  Somewhere^wever,  it  would  be  found,  that  he  did 
woemre  a  sack  and  cord,  and  he  me^he  same  afternoon,  at  Tetsall's,  Thomas 
Tlmrtell  and  Noyes.  They  were  all  assembled  together  at  the  coach  and  Horses 
in  Conduit-street  When  he  made  use  of  the  names  of  the  two  last  individu- 
^  he  begged  distinctly  to  be  understood  as  saying,  that  he  had  no  reason  to 
believe  that  either  Thomas  Thurtell  or  Noyes  were  privjr  to  the  guilty  purpose 
of  the  prisoners.  Some  conversation  took  nlace  at  the  time  between  the  par^ 
ties^  and  Hunt  was  heard  to  ask  Probert  if  he  **  would  be  in  it,"— meaning 
what  thev  (Hunt  and  John  ThurteH^  were  about  Thurtell  drove  off  from 
TotsaU's  between  four  and  five  o'clock  to  take  up  a  friend,  as  he  said  to  Pro- 
bert, <*to  be  killed  as  he  travelled  with  him;"  an  exnression  which  Probert 
eald  at  the  time^  he  believed  to  have  been  a  piece  of  idle  bravado.  He  request- 
ed Probert  to  bring  doi§ii  Hunt  in  his  own  gig.  In  the  course  of  that  evenings 
the  prisoner  Thurtell  is  seen  in  a  gig,  with  a  horse  of  very  remarkable  colour. 
He  was  a  sort  of  iron  grey,  with  a  v^ite  face  and  white  legs— very  particular 
marks  for  identity.  He  was  first  seen  by  Sr  patrole  near  Edgeware;  bevond 
thai  part  of  the  road  he  was  seen  by  the  landlord;  but  from  that  time  of  the 
•venwg  until  his  arrival  at  Probert's  cottage  on  the  same  night,  they  bad  no 
direct  evidence  to  trace  him.  Probert,  according  to  Thurtell's  request,  drove 
Hunt  down  in  his  gig*  and  having  a  better  horse,  on  the  road  they  overtook 
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Thortell  ft&d  Weare  in  tiie  gig,  and  passed  them  withoot  notice.  TiieyBtMped 
afterwards  at  some  public-house  on  the  road  to  drink  grog,  where  they  beuere 
lliurtell  must  have  passed  them  unperceired.  Probert  droye  Hunt  on^  they 
reached  Phillimore-Iodge,  where  he  (Hunt)  got  out,  as  he  said  by  Thartell*a 
desire,  to  wait  for  him.  Probert  from  thence  droye  alone  to  G^rs-bill  cottage*  ' 
in  the  lane  near  which  he  met  ThurteU,  on  foot,  alone.  Thurtell  inquired, 
IVhere  was  Hunt,  had  he  been  left  behind?  he  then  added,  that  he  had  done 
the  business  without  his  assistance,  and  had  killed  his  man.  At  his  desire, 
Probert  returned  to  bring  Hunt  to  the  spot,  when  he  (Probert)  went  to  Huol 
for  tiiat  purpose.  When  they  met,  he  told  Hunt  what  had  happened.  **  W1it« 
it  was  to  be  done  here,*'  said  Huut  (pointing  to  nearer  Phillimore4odge^  ad- 
mitting his  priyity,  and  that  he  had  got  out  to  assist  in  the  commission  c^  the 
deed.  When  Thurtell  rebuked  Hunt  for  his  absence;  *<  Why  (said  the  latter,) 
you  had  the  tools."  « They  were  not  good,"  replied  Thurtell;  <«  the  pistols 
were  no  better  than  pop-guns.  I  fired  at  his  cheek,  and  it  glanced  off '^that 
Weare  rtin  out  of  the  ng,  cried  for  mercy,  and  offered  to  return  the  money  ha 
bad  robbed  him  of— wat  he  (Thurtell)  pursued  him  up  the  lane,  when  he 
jumped  out  of  the  gig.  Finding  the  pistol  unayailing,  he  attempted  to  reaeh 
him  by  cutting  the  penknife  across  his  throat,  and  ultimately  fimshed  him  by 
driyine  the  barrel  of  the  pistol  into  his  head,  and  turning  it  m  his  brains,  after 
he  had  penetrated  the  forehead.  Such  was  the  manner  in  which  Thurtell  de- 
scribed himself  to  haye  disposed  of  the  deceased,  and  they  would  hear  from 
Probert  what  he  said  on  the  occasion.  A  gig  was  about  that  time  heard  to' 
driye  yery  quickly  past  Proberi's  cottage.  «Tne  seryant-lad  expected  his  mas- 
ter, and  thought  ne  had  arriyed;  but  he  did  not  make  his  appearance.  Fire 
minutes  after  that  period,  certain  persons,  who  would  be  called  in  eyidenoe, 
and  who  happened  to  be  on  the  road,  distinctly  heard  the  report  of  a  gun  or 
pistol,  which  was  followed  by  yoices,  as  if  in  contention.  Violent  groans  were 
next  heard,  which,  howeyer,  became  fainter  and  fainter,  and  then  died  away 
altogether.  The  spot  ndiere  the  report  of  the  pistol  and  the  sound  of,  eroans 
were  heard,  was  Gill's-hill-lane,  and  near  it  was  situated  the  cottage  of  Pro- 
bert They  had  now,  tiierefore,  to  keep  in  mind,  that  Thurtell  arrived  at  about 
nine  oi'dook  in  the  eyenine  at  Probert's  cottage,  haying  set  <^  from  Conduit- 
street  at  fiye  o'clock;  and  though  be  had  been  seen  on  the  road  in  oompai^ 
with  another  person  in  the  gig,  vet  it  araeared  t^at  he  arriyed  at  the  cottage 
alone,  haying  in  his  possession  the  double-barrelled  gun,  the  ereen  carpet4>ag, 
and  the  backKammon4K>ard,  which  Mr.  Weare  took  away  with  him.  He  saTe 
his  horse  to  the  boy,  and  the  horse  appeared  to  haye  sweated,  and  to  be  in  a 
cool  state,  which  c<nTdborated  the  fact  that  he  had  stopped  a  good  while  on 
bis  way.  He  left  Conduit-street,  it  should  be  obseryed,  at  fiye,  and  arriyed  at 
the  cottage  at  nine — a  distance  which  Mider  ordinary  circumstances,  would 
not  haye  occupied  more  than  two  hours.  The  boy  inquired  after  Probert  and 
Hunt,  and  was  told  that  they  would  soon  be  at  the  cottage.  At  length,  a  se- 
cond gig  arriyed,  and  those  two  persons  were  in  it  They  rode,  wliile  Thurtell, 
who  went  to  meet  them,  walked  with  them.  The  boy,  haying  dOaned  hds 
master's  horse,  then  performed  the  same  office  for  the  horse  of  l^artell,  whidi 
occupied  a  good  deal  of  time.  Probert  went  into  the  house.  Neither  Thurtell 
nor  Hunt  was  expected  by  Mrs.  Probert  With  Thurtell  she  was  acquainted; 
but  Hunt  was  a  stranger,  and  was  formally  introduced  to  her.  They  then 
supped  on  some  pork  chops,  which  Hunt  had  brought  down  with  him  from  lion- 
don.  They  then  went  out,  as  Probert  said,  to  yisit  Mr.  Nicholls,  a  neighbour 
of  his;  but  thehr  real  object  was  to  go  down  to  the  place  wh^re  the  body  of 
Weare  was  deposited.  Thurtell  took  them  to  the  spo#down  the  lane,  and  the 
body  was  dragged  through  the  hedge  into  the  adjoining  field.  The  body  was, 
as  he  had  preyiously  described  it  to  be,  enclosed  in  a  sack.  They  tiien  effee- 
tually  rifled  the  deceased  man,  Thurtell  haying  informed  his  companions,  tliat 
he  had,  in  the  first  instance,  taken  part  of  his  property.  They  then  went  back 
to  the  cottage.  It  ought  to  be  stated,  that  Thurtell,  before  he  went  oat,  plaoei 
a  large  sponge  in  the  gig;  and  when  he  returned  from  this  expedition,  he  went 
to  the  stable  and  sponged  himself  with  great  care.  He  end^ayonrod  toremoye 
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llie  mts  ef  blood,  many  of  which  were  distinctly  seen  by  Probert's  boy;  and 
certainly  such  marks  would  be  obserrable  on  the  person  of  any  one  who  had 
been  enflcaged  in  such  a  transaction.  In  the  course  of  the  evenine  Thurtell 
produced  a  gold  watch  without  a  chain,  which  occasioned  seyersl  remarks. 
He  also  displayed  a  gold  curb  chain,  which  misht  be  used  for  a  watch,  when 
doubled;  or,  when  singled^  might  be  wwrn  round  a  lady's  neck.  On  producing 
tiie  chain,  it  was  remarked  that  it  was  more  fit  for  a  lady  than  a  gentleman; 
on  which  Thurtell  pressed  it  on  Mrs.  Probert,  and  made  her  accept  it  An 
offer  was  afterwards  nuide,  that  a  bed  should  be  ^Tcn  to  Thurtell  and  Hunt, 
which  was  to  be  accomplished  by  Miss  Noyes  giymg  up  her  bed,  and  sleeping 
with  the  children.  This  was  refused,  ThuftelTand  Hunt  obsenring,  that  they 
would  rather  sit  up.  Biliss  Noyes,  therefore,  retired  to  her  own  bed.  Some* 
thiQg,  howeyer,  occurred,  whiph  raised  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Probert; 
and,  indeed,  it  was  scarcely  possible,  if  it  was  at  all  possible,  for  persons  who 
had  been  engaged  in  a  transaction  of  this  kind  to  ayoid  some  disorder  of  mind — 
wtmt  absence  of  thought  that  was  calculated  to  excite  suspicion.  In  conse- 
quence of  obsenring  those  feelings,  Bfrs.  Probert  did  not  go  to  bed,  or  undress 
herselil  She  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out,  and  saw  that  Probert,  Hunt, 
and  Thurtell,  were  in  the  garden.  It  would  be  proyed  that  they  went  down  to 
the  body,  and,  finding  it  too  heayy  to  be  remoyea,  one  of  the  horses  was  taken 
from  the  stable.  The  body  was  then  thrown  across  the  horse;  and  stones  haying 
been  put  into  the  sack,  the  body,  with  the  sack  thus  rendered  weighty  by  the 
stoneSy  was  thrown  into  the  pond.  Mrs.  Probert  distinctly  saw  someuing  heayy 
drawn  across  the  garden  where  Thurtell  was.  The  parties  then  returned  to 
tiie  house;  and  Mrs.  Probert,  whose  fears  and  suspicions  were  now  most  pow- 
erfoUy  excited,  went  down  stairs  and  listened  behind  the  parlour  door.  The 
parties  now  proceeded  to  share  the  booty;  and  Thurtell  divided  with  them  to 
the  amount  of  6/.  each.  The  purse,  the  pocket-book,  and  certain  p^>er8  which 
might  lead  to  detection,  were  carefully  burned.  They  remained  up  late;  and 
Probert,  when  he  went  to  bed,  was  surprised  to  find  that  his  wife  was  not 
asleep.  Hunt  and  Thurtell  still  continued  to  sit  up  in  the  parlour.  The  next 
morning,  as  early  as  six  o'clock.  Hunt  and  Thurtell  were  both  seen  out,  and 
in  the  mne  together.  Some  men  who  were  at  work  there,  obseryed  them,  as 
they  called  it,  *<  grabbling"  for  something  in  the  hedge.  They  were  spoken  to 
by  these  men.  and  as  persons  thus  accosted  must  say  something,  Thurtell  ob- 
seryed, **  that  it  was  a  yery  bad  road,  and  that  he  nad  nearly  been  capsiaed 
there  last  nif^t"  The  men  said,  <*  I  hope  you  were  not  hurt"  Thurtell  an- 
swered, **  Oh  no,  the  gig  was  not  upset,*'  And  they  then  went  away.  These 
men,  thinking  something  might  have  oeen  lost  on  the  spot,  searched  after  Hunt 
and  Thurtell  were  gone.  In  one  place,  they  found  a  quantity  of  blood,  further 
on  they  discoyered  a  bloody  knife,  and  next  they  found  a  bloody  pistol-— one 
of  the  identical  pair  which  he  would  show  were  purchased  by  Hunt  That 
pistol  bore  upon  it  the  marks  of  blood  and  of  human  brains.  The  spot  was 
afterwards  still  further  examined,  and  more  blood  was  discoyered,  which  had 
been  concealed  by  branches  and  leayes,  so  that  no  doubt  eould  be  entertained 
that  the  murder  had  been  committed  in  this  particular  place.  On  the  follow- 
ing morninf ,  Saturday,  the  25th  of  October,  Thurtell  and  Hunt  left  Proberf s 
cottage  in  toe  gig  which  Hunt  had  come  down  in,  carrying  away  with  them 
the  gun,  the  ci^pet-bag,  and  the  backgammon-board,  belonging  to  Mr.  Weare. 
These  articles  were  taken  to  Hunt's  lodgings,  where  they  were  afterwards 
found.  When  Hunt  arriyed  in  town  on  Saturday,  he  appewed  to  be  unusually 
gay.  He  said,  '<  We  Turpin  lads  can  do  the  trick.  I  am  able  to  drink  yrine 
now,  and  I  will  drink  nothing  but  wine."  He  seemed  to  be  yery  much  ele- 
yated  at  the  reeollection  of  some  successful  exploit  It  was  obsenred,  that 
Thurtell's  hands  were  yery  much  scratched,  and  some  remark  haying  been 
made  on  the  subject,  he  stated,  **  that  they  had  been  out  netting  partrid^^,  and 
that  his  hands  got  scratched  in  that  occupation."  On  some  other  points,  he 
pye  similarly  eyasiye  answers.  On  Sunday,  John  Thurtell,  Thomas  Thurtell, 
Koyes,  and  Hunt,  spent  the  day  at  Proberrs  cottace.  Hunt  went  down  dressed 
in  a  manner  so  yery  shabby,  as  to  excite  obseiration.    But  in  the  course  of  the 
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day  he  went  up  stain,  and  attire4  himadf  in  Tary  haadaoma  dolbei.  Vmm 
was  Y9rj  litUe  doubt  that  those  wore  the  elo&es  of  the  deoeased  Mr.  Wove. 
He  had  now  to  call  the  attention  of  the  jury  to  a  Ter^  remarkable  ehreoi- 
stance.  On  the  Saturday  Hunt  had  a  spcSde  sent  to  his  lodgino,  whieh  he 
toolc  down  to  the  cottage  on  Sunday.  When  he  got  near  Proberrs  gardiMi»  he 
told  that  individual,  <*that  he  had  brought  it  down  to  dk  a  hole  to  biary  the 
body  in."  On  that  oTeoing,  Probert  did  really  visit  Mr.  Nieholls;  and  tiie  lai^ 
ter  said  to  him,  ^  that  some  persons  had  heard  the  report  of  a  gun  or  pistol  ia 
the  fame,  on  Friday  evening:  but  he  supposed  it  was  some  foolish  joke.**  Pre- 
bmrt,  on  his  return,  stated  this  to  ThurteD  and  Hunt,  and  the  informatioi  wp- 
peered  to  alarm  the  former,  who  said,  <<  he  feared  he  should  be  hanged."  The 
Intelligence,  however,  insf^d  them  all  with  a  strong  desire  to  conoeal  the 
body  effiftotually.  Probert  wiriied  it  to  be  removed  from  his  pond;  Ibr,  hai  It 
been  found  there,  he  knew  it  would  be  important  evidence  against  hlmt^. 
He  declared  that  he  would  not  suffer  it  to  remain  there;  and  Thurtdl  and  Ifant 
promised  to  come  down  on  the  Monday,  and  remove  it  On  Mondi^,  ThurCell 
and  Hunt  went  out  in  the  gig,  and  in  furtherance  of  that  scene  of  viOany  wliieli 
they  meditated,  they  took  witii  them  Probert's  boy.  They  carried  him  to  vn- 
noQS  places,  and  finally  lodged  the  boy  at  Mr.  Tetsall's,  in  Conduit-street  Oi 
the  evening  of  that  same  Monday,  Hunt  and  Thurtell  camo  down  to  the  ool* 
tage.  Hunt  engaged  Mrs.  Probert  in  conversation,  while  Thurtell  and  Pk*o* 
bert  took  the  body  out  of  the  pond,  put  it  into  Thurtell's  gig,  and  then  ganre 
notice  to  Hunt  that  the  gig  was  ready.  In  this  manner  t^y  carried  away  Hm 
body  that  night;  but  where  they  took  it  to,  Piobert  did  not  know.  It  amMared, 
however,  that  the  bodj  was  carried  to  a  pond  near  Etetree,  at  a  eonmoerabla 
distance  from  Probert's  oottace,  and  there  sunk,  as  It  had  before  been  in  Pr»- 
bert^s  pond,  in  a  sack  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  stones.  Hunt  tmi 
Thurtell  then  went  to  London;  and  the  appearance  of  tne  gic  the  next  mom* 
ing  clearly  told  the  wav  in  which  it  had  been  used  over  night;  a  mmtfty  eC 
blood  and  mud  being  quite  perceptible  at  the  bottom.  The  parties  heard  thai 
the  r^ort  of  the  pistM  in  the  lane  on  tiie  Friday  evening,  and  the  discovery  of 
the  blood  in  the  field,  had  led  to  great  alarm  amongst  the  magistracy.  Inqvinf 
vras  set  on  foot,  and  Thurtell,  Hunt,  and  Probert  were  at  lengA  apprehended. 
It  was  found  that  Hunt  had  adopted  a  peeuliar  mode  for  ^e  purpose  ef  eon* 
GeaHng  his  identity;  for  when  he  was  hiiing  the  gig^  and  doing  various  «tiet 
acts  connected  with  thto  atrocious  proceeding,  he  wore  very  long  whlsken; 
but  on  the  Mondav  after  the  murder,  he  had  Cbem  taken  off;  and  they  all  knew 
that  nothing  could  peesibly  alter  the  a|^>eerance  ef  a  man  more  than  the  tahhig 
away  <^  large  bushy  n^hiskers.  Strict  inquiries  were  made  by  the  magistraies^ 
but  nothing  waa  ascertained  to  prove  to  a  certainty  who  was  murdered.  TlM 
body  was,  however,  found  on  the  Thursdi^,  Hunt  having  given  evidence  as  in 
the  place  where  the  body  was  deposited.  Tht  evidence  whkh  Hmit  gava,  and 
which  led  to  the  finding  of  the  body,  he  would  ose:  but  no  other  faoC  eottteg 
out  of  his  mouth,  save  th^  would  he  advert  to.  He  was  entitled,  Inpetatec 
law,  tn  make  use  of  that  The  flsct  only  of  the  dlsdoeore  by  Runt,  Ineeaae- 
quenoe  of  which  the  body  was  discovered,  was  he  permitted  to  nake  asa  utt 
ttd  te  that  alone,  so  far  as  Hunt's  confession  went,  he  would  oeafiae  htasM 
But  by  reference  to  his  conversations  with  others,  and  to  various  eirciSAStBBeei 
not  adverted  to  by  him,  he  was  convinced  ttiat  he  should  be  eaaMed  to  oitahliih 
a  pwfeet  and  complete  chain  of  evidence.  He  had  now  stated  the  pria^ml 
part  of  the  facts  which  it  would  be  his  duty  to  lay  before  the  jaiy.  Soaia  af 
them,  they  must  observe,  would  depend  en  the  evidence  of  an  aoeoaipllee;  tot 
Prebert»  though  aot  an  aooompUee  befir0  ^e  murder,  wasoon^sssedlyjDrivy  ta 
a  certain  part  of  the  transaction— 4o  ue  eonoeahnent  of  ttie  body-4o  me  eea- 
eeahnent,  consequently,  of  the  morder.  He  mast  be  k>oked  apoa  as  a  bad»  a 
very  bad  amn.  He  was  presented  to  the  jnry  la  that  eharaetor.  What  good 
man  could  ever  lend  himself,  in  the  remotest  degree,  to  so  revelthig  a  treat* 
action?  An  accompUoe  must  always  be,  m  a  mater  or  last  extent^  a  base 
man.  The  July  would  therefore  receive  the  evMenee  of  Probert  witfiextraaM 
caatlan;  and  they  would  mark,  with  peculiar  attentian,  hear  fiir  hii  avMeaea- 
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was  conArmed  by  testimony  that  could  not  be  impeaobed.  But  be  wtmld  ad- 
duce sticb  witnesses  in  confirmation  of  Probert's  statement—be  would  so  eon- 
ttm  bim  in  every  point,  as  to  build  up  bis  testimony  with  a  degree  of  strength 
•nd  conaisteney  which  oould  not  be  shaken,  much  less  oyertomed.  He  would 
prove  by  other  witnesses  besides  Probert,  that  Tburtell  set  out  with  a  com|Mi- 
Diou  from  London,  who  did  not  arrive  at  the  ostensible  end  of  his  iourney;  no 
woidd  prove  that  he  had  brought  the  property  of  that  companion  to  Pi;t>bert*s 
house,  the  dlouble-barrelled  gun,  the  babkgammon-board,  and  the  green  carpet- 
bag; he  would  prove,  that  some  time  before  he  arrived  at  the  cottage,  the  re- 
port of  a  gun  or  pistol  was  heard  in  GUrs-hili4ane,  not  far  from  the  cottage; 
ne  would  prove  that  his  clothes  were  in  a  bloody  state;  and  that,  when  he  was 
apprehenaed,  even  on  the  Wednesday  after  the  murder,  he  had  not  been  able 
fo  efface  all  ihe  marks  from  his  apparel.  Besides  all  this,  the^  would  find, 
tkaX  in  bis  pocket,  when  «4>jH*ehended,  there  was  a  penknife  which  vras  posi- 
tively sworn  to  as  having  belonged  to  Mr.  Weare,  and  also  the  fellow  pistol  of 
^at  which  was  found  a^oinlng  the  place  where  tiie  murder  was  committed,^- 
the  pair  having  been  purchased  in  Mary-le-bone-street  bv  Hunt  These  cir- 
cumstances brought  the  case  clearly  home  to  Tburtell.  Next  as  to  Hunt  He 
was  charged  as  an  accomplice  before  the  fact  It  was  evident  that  he  advised 
Ifais  proceeding.  For  what  purpose,  but  to  advise,  did  he  proceed  to  the  cot- 
tage? He  was  a  stranger  to  Mrs.  Probert  and  her  family;  he  was  not  expected 
at  the  cottage.  There  was  not  for  him,  as  tiiere  was  for  Tburtell,  an  apology 
fbr  his  visit  He  hired  a  gig,  and  he  procured  a  sack— the  jury  knew  to  what 
end  and  purpose.  They  would  also  bear  in  mind,  that  the  gun,  travelling-bag^ 
and  baclqsammon4K>ard  were  found  in  bis  lodging.  These  constituted  a  p9it 
of  the  plimder  of  Mr.  Weare,  and  could  only  be  possessed  by  a  person  partici- 
pating in  this  crime.  Besides,  there  was  macea  about  the  neck  of  Probert's 
Wife,  a  chain,  which  had  belonged  to  Mr.  Weare,  and  round  the  neck  of  the 
avrdered  man  there  was  found  a  shawl,  which  belonged  to  Tburtell,  but  wkioh 
had  been  seen  in  tiie  hands  of  Hunt  In  giving  this  summary  of  the  case,  ha 
had  not  stated  every  circumstance  connected  with  it  His  ereat  anxiety  was, 
not  to  state  that  which  he  did  not  firmly  believe  would  be  borne  out  by  evi- 
dence. One  circumstance  he  had  omitted,  which  he  felt  it  necessary  to  lajr 
before  the  jurv.  It  wis,  that  a  watch  was  seen  in  thepossession  of  Tburtell, 
whieh  he  would  ilhow  belonged  to  Mr.  Weare.  After  Tburtell  was  apprehend- 
ed, and  Hunt  had  said  something  on  the  subjest  of  this  transaction,  an  officer 
asked  Tburtell  what  he  had  done  with  the  watch?  He  answered  that,  <*when 
he  was  taken  into  custody,  he  put  his  hand  behind  bim  and  chucked  it  away." 
lliurtell  also  made  another  disclosure.  He  said,  when  questioned,  **  that  other 
parsons,  near  tiie  spot,  were  concerned  in  it,  whom  he  forbore  to  mention.'* 
As  to  Tburtell,  the  evidence  would,  he  believed,  clearly  prove  him  to  have  been 
the  perpetrator  of  the  murder;  and  with  respect  to  Hunt,  it  was  equally  clear 
that  ne  was  an  accessary  before  the  fact 

I  have  to  tiie  best  of  mj  ability  dveo  you  the  circumstances  as  de- 
taOed  by  Mr.  Gumey,  and  have  omitted  bis  preliminary  remarks  and  ob- 
serratioes  as  to  evidence.  You  have  now  the  case  before  you  as  it  was 
Hiade  out  by  tiie  witnesses,  whose  examinations  therefore  I  shall  sup- 
press— ^with  tbe  exception  of  those  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Probert,  wbich  are 
too  interesting  and  curious  to  allow  of  omission.  Before  I  come  to 
tibeae^  bowever,  I  must  bave  your  leave  to  describe  a  few  of  tbe  wit- 
nesses^ and  to  relate  tbe  effect  wbich  occasionally  I  remarked  their  evi- 
dence  to  hare  upon  tbe  prisoners. 

Tbe  officers  and  constables  gave  tbeir  accounts  plainly,  firmhr,  and  an- 
grammatically^  as  gentlemen  in  .tbeir  line  generally  do;  and  IMfr.  Ward, 
m  surgeon  oi  W^ord,  described  tbe  iiyuries  of  tbe  deceased  in  a  verjr 
Intelligent  manner,  in  qpite  of  Mr.  Piatt,  whose  questions  ndifiA  baye 

MAT,  1824.— JNO.  26S»  4§ 
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pozed  the  clearest  heads.  When  Ruthyen  was  called,  there  was  a  great 
stir  in  the  court,  as  it  was  known  that  he  had  in  his  possession  several 
articles  of  great  interest  He  took  his  place  in  the  witness  hoz,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  examination  deposited  on  the  table  a  pistol,  and  a  pi»- 
tol-kej,  a  knife,  a  muslin  handkerchief  spotted  with  blood, — a  shirt,  si- 
milarly stained;  and  a  waistcoast,  into  the  pockets  of  which  bloodj  hands 
bad  bieen  thrust.  A  coat  and  hat  marked  with  blood  were  also  pro- 
duced. These  all  belonged  to  Thurtell,  and  he  looked  at  ^m  with 
an  eje  of  perfect  indifierence.  Ruthven  then  produced  several  articles 
beloi^g  to  the  deceased,  the  gun,  the  carpet  bag,  and  the  clothes;—^ 
there  was  the  footing  jacket,  with  the  dog-whistle  hanging  at  the  but- 
ton hole,  the  half  dirty  leggings,  the  shooting  shoes,  the  linen:  and  yet 
the  sight  of  these  things  had  no  eSect  on  either  of  the  prisoners. 

Sjmmonds  the  coi^table,  when  sworn,  took  from  his  pocket  a  white 
folded  paper,  which  he  carefully  undid,  and  produced  to  the  court  the  fii^ 
tal  pistol  with  which  the  murder  haid  been  committed.  It  was  a  blue 
steel-barrelled  pistol,  with  brass  about  the  handle;  the  pan  was  opened, 
as  the  firing  had  left  it,  and  was  smeared  with  the  black  of  gunpowder 
and  the  dingy  stain  of  blood;  The  barrel  was  blooify,  and  in  £e  muzzle 
a  piece  of  tow  was  tiirust,  to  keep  in  the  horrid  contents,  the  murdered 
man^s  brains.  Aflninst  the  back  of  the  pan  were  die  short  curled  hairs, 
of  a  silver  sabled  hue,  wlpch  had  literally  been  dug  from  the  man's  bead: 
they  were  glued  to  the  pan  firmly  with  crusted  blood!— This  deadly  and 
appalling  instrument  made  all  shudder,  save  the  murderers,  who  on  the 
contraiy  looked  unconcernedly  at  it,  and  I  should  say  their  very  uncon* 
cern,  when  all  others  were  thrilled,  was  guilt! 

Thomas  Thurtell,  when  called  seemed  affiected— and  his  brother 
seemed  calm.  Miss  Noyes  was  vety  plain  and  very  fliq[»pant.  Rexwor- 
Hiy,  the  billiard-table  keeper,  spoke  of  his  dead  friend  with  great  deci- 
sion; but  the  brother  of  Weare  was  truly  shocked,  uid.his  sincere  grief 
exposed  Ae  art  and  trickery  of  many  serious  and  hysterica]  wituMei. 
The  landlords  were  aH  thoroi^^h-bred  landlords,  sleek,  tHj  and  rosy.  Mr, 
Field  of  die  Artichoke,  with  a  head  which  Ron^orthy  could  hate  com- 
noned  off,  was  a  very  meek  kindly  tapster.  His  litde  round  head,  widi 
a  litde  round  nose  to  suit,  jbl  domestic  nose,  that  would  not  quit  the 
face,  with  a  voice  thin  as  small  ale,  was  right  pleasant  to  behold.  The 
osders  were  roAer  overtaken,— -all  except  he  of  the  stable  in  Cross 
Street,  Jem  Shepherd,  a  thin,  sober,  pert  fellow,  who  said  all  be  knew 
dean  out  Old  John  BuUer,  of  the  Bald  Faced  Stag,  had  steadied 
himself  with  very  heavy  liquor,  and  he  contrived  to  eject  his  evidence 
out  of  his  smock  frock  with  tolerable  correctness.  Dick  Bingham^ 
another  hero  of  the  pitchfork,  was  quite  undis^msedj  and  he  seeiMd  to 
be  confident  and  clear  in  proportion  to  the  cordials  and  compounds. 

litde  Addis,  Probert's  boy,  was  a  boy  of  uncommon  quickness  and 
pretty  manner.  He  was  a  nice  ingenuous  lad.  When  you  saw  bis  youdi, 
his  innocence,  his  pretty  face  and  frankn^,  you  shuddered  to  think  of 
the. characters  he  bad  associated  with,  and  the  scenes  he  had  witnessed. 
fiBs  litde  ardess  foot  bad  lacked  up  the  bbody  leaves;  be  had  seen  tb» 
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9^mB  fire^  ^d  the  murderer's  cloHies.  His  escape  from  death  was  mi- 
racnlous! 

The  cooky  Susan  Woodroofe,  had  no  prepossessing  appearance.  She 
had  no  great  skill  too  in  language.  Like  Dan  in  John  Bull,  who  when 
asked  if  be  ever  deviated^  said, — ^No! — he  always  vhistled: — she  in 
iq»eaking  of  the  sapper,  when  Mr.  Bolland  asked  her  if  it  was|>osfpofied/ 
fllie  repued — ^No!  It  wzspork! 

When  Probert  was  called,  he  was  ushered  through  the  dock  into  the 
body  of  the  court.  The  most  intense  interest  at  his  entering  the  witness 
box  was  eridentl J  felt  bj  all  persons,  in  which  indeed  even  ue  prisoners 
joined.  Hunt  stood  up,  and  looked  much  agitated: — ^Thurtell  ejed  the 
witness  stemlj  and  composedlj.  Probert  was  very  well  dresssed;  and 
bad  a  pair  of  new  gloyes  on.  He  did  not  seem  the  least  ashamed  of  his 
sitoation,  but  stood  firmly  up  to  answer  Mr.  Gumey,  who  yerj  solemnly 
prefaced  his  examination,  with  charging  him  to  tell  the  whole  truth.  The 
'  hce  of  Probert  is  marked  with  oeceit  in  eyerj  lineament.  The  ^es 
are  like  those  of  a  neious  horse,  and  the  lips  are  thick  and  sensual.  His 
forehead  recedes  yillanously  in  amongst  a  bush  of  grizzly  black  hair^— 
and  bis  ears  project  out  ot  the  like  cover.  His  head  and  legs  are  too 
small  for  his  body,  and  altogether  he  is  an  awkward,  dastaraly,  and  a 
wretched-looking  animal.  1&  gave  tbe  following  account  with  no  hesi- 
tation, or  shame,  and  stood  up  against  Mr.  Andrwes^  exposure  with  a 
fece  of  brass.  Indeed  be  seems  to  fear  nothing  but  death  or  bodily  pain. 
EBs  grammar  was  very  nearly  as  bad  as  his  heart 

I  OMopied  a  eottaee  in  GiUVhill-lane  aiz  mootli*  before  Oetober  list ;  mj  fomily 
cowirted  of  Mn.  Probert,  her  tiro  aitten  (Mitiet  Noyet»)  part  of  the  •nmmer  • 
MTfant  maid  mad  a  boy ;  in  the  nonth  of  Oetober,  ool j-  one  Mias  Nogret  Ufed  whh 
m.  in  Oetober  alio  I  had  lome  ehUdren  of  Thomas  ThiirtelP%  two— none  of  my 
own.  T.  Thuriell  it  a  brother  of  the  priaooer*!.  I  have  been  for  some  time 
past  aeqoamted  with  the  prisoner,  John  Thortell :  he  had  been  down  to  my  eottage 
often,  sporting  with  me  i  he  knew  the  road  to  mj  eottage^  and  all  the  rosds  then* 
aboQt8,weU.  Gm's-hilUane,  in  whioh  m  j  oottage  was,  was  oat  of  the  high  road  to 
St.  Alban's^  at  Radlett;  my  eottage  was  about  a  ^oarter  of  a  mile  from  m  hS^ 
road.  Mr  regular  waj  to  tne  eottage  wo«ld  be  to  go  along  the  high  road  throagh 
Badlett}  there  was  a  nearer  war,  bat  that  was  my  osoal  way.  Mj  eottaee  was  fimr- 
Ceea  miles  and  a  oaarter  from  Tjbam  tnmpike.  In  tbe  latter  end  of  October,  the 
week  in  wbieh  this  happened,  the  prisoner  John  Thortell,  lodged  at  Tetsall's,  the 
Coaeh  and  Horses,  in  Condoit  Street;  Thomas  Thortell  lodced  there  also.  They 
were  there  ereiy  daj  that  week.  On  Friday  the  24th,  I  dined  at  Tetsall's  wkh  John 
Thortell  and  Hunt;  Thomas  Thortell  and  Nqyes  were  there  also.  AAer  dinner* 
Tluntell  said  somethuttto  me  about  money.  Four  days  pre?ioas  to  tl^e  Skh,  I  bor^ 
rowed  102.  from  John  Thnitell ;  he  then  siud|  yoa  most  let  me  hare  it  baek  on  the 
Thorsday  or  Friday;  on  the  Thursday  I  saw  bun  at  Blr.  Tetsall's,  and  he  asked  me 
if  IhadgotthelOL;  ItoUihimlhadnot;  IhadnotoolleotedanTmooey,  He  said, 
I  told  yoa  I  should  want  it  to-day  or  to-morrow,  else  it  will  be  SOOC  out  of  my 
poeket;  but  if  yoo  will  let  •me  have  it  to-morrow,  it  will  answer  the  same  porpossl. 
OnthenextdaT(Fridi^)Ipaidhim5iL  I  borrowed  5/.  oflCr.  Tetsall ;  that  was 
aft^  dinner.  He  Aen  said,  1  thh^  I  shaU  go  down  to  your  eottage  to-i^Mit ;  are  yoa 
fofaig  down  ?  and  asked  me  if  I  eoukl  drire  Hunt  down.  I  said  **jeg^*^  He  said,  I 
ezpeet  a  friend  to  meet  me  this  erening  a  little  after  five,  and  if  he  eomes  I  shall  go 
down.  If  I  have  an  opportnni^  1  mean  to  do  him.  finr  he  h  a  man  that  has  robbed 
ne  of  sereral  hundreds.  He  added,  I  have  told  Hunt  where  to  stop.  I  shaU  waat 
himabontamaeandahalf  bmrondElslree.  If  I  should  not  go  down,  give  Hunt  a 
pound— whaeh  I  dad.  Hunt  had  just  oome  in,  and  Thortell  said,  **  There  Joe,  there's 
a  pound;  if  Probert  don't  eome^  hire  a  horse,  you  know  where  to  stop  for  me."  I 
do  notknow  that  Hunt  made  any  answer ;  I  gaie  him  twenty  sbSIBogihi  nhrer ;  T^u^ 
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ten  Mt  the  Coieh  tnd  Hones  fthnoet  immedimtetjr,  in  a  lione  ind  chaise ;  it  wn  • 
mj  hone ;  1  belieTe  Hunt  brboght  the  hone  and  ehaite ;  Tbnrtetl  left  a  litde  after 
five.   I  afterwards  set  off  to  go  in  mj  own  gig ;  1  took  Hunt  with  roe.    Wlien  I  eame 
to  tfie  middle  of  Ozfqrd  Street,  Hunt  got  out  of  the  gig  to  purchase  a  loin  of  pork* 
hj  mj  request,  for  supper.    Wlien  we  eame  to  the  top  of  Oxford  Street,  Hunt  moAp 
<<This  is  the  plaee  Jaek  is  to  take  un  his  friend  at"    In  our  way  down  we  oTertook 
Thurtell,  about  four  miles  from  London.    Hunt  said  lo  me,  <*  There  thej  are ;  drive 
bj,  and  take  no  notice."    He  added,  "It's  all  right;  JadL  has  got  him."    There 
were  two  penoos  in  the  gig — ^Thurtell  and  another ;  I  passed  them  and  said  nothing* 
I  slopped  at  a  publie-house  called  the  Bald4aced  Stag,  about  seven  miles  from  Lon- 
don, two  miles  short  of  Edeware.    It  was  then  perhaps,  a  quarter  to  seven.    When 
Hbnt  said  <<  It's  all  right,^I  asked  him  what  was  his  name  ?  Hunt  replied.  « Yoa 
ut  not  to  know  his  name  t  Jon  never  saw  tiim ;  you  know  nothing  of  liim."    I  got 
ont  at  the  Bald-faeed  Stag ;  I  supplied  the  house  with  spirits.    Hunt  walked  oo,  and 
said,  ^  I'll  not  go  in,  because  I  have  not  returned  the  horse-cloths  I  borrowed."    I 
stopped  about  twenty  mmutes ;  I  then  drove  on,  and  overtook  Hunt  about  a  quarter 
«f  a  mile  from  Edgware.    I  took  him  up^  and  we  drove  to  Mr.  Clarke's,' at  Bdg>» 
ware.    We  had  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water.    I  should  think  we  did  not  stop  tett 
minutes;  we  went  into  the  bar.    We  stopped  a  little  further  inEd|prare;  and 
and  bought  half  a  budiel  of  com  ;  I  was  out  of  com  at  home ;  I  put  it  m  the  gig. 
Hunt  then  said,  *<1  wonder  where  Thurtell  is :  he  can't  have  passed  us."    We  tEeft 
drove  on  to  the  Artichoke,  kept  by  Mr.  Field.   We  got  there  within  about  d|^t  mi- 
nutes of  eight.    Neither  1  nor  Hunt  got  oat«    We  had  four  or  five  glasses  of  brandy 
and  water,  waiting  for  the  express  purpose  of  Thurtell  coming  up ;  we  thought  w« 
heard  ahorse  and  chaise,  and  started ;  I  think  we  stopped  more  than  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  at  Elstree.    We  went  about  a  mile  and  a  half;  to  Mr.  Phillimore's  Lodge, 
to  wait  for  I'hurtell.    Hunt  said,  I  shall  wait  here  for  John  Thurtell,  and  he  cot  oat 
on  tiiie  road.    I  drove  on  through  Radtett,  towards  mt  own  cottage ;  when  I  eame 
ftear  ray  own  cottage,  within  about  a  hundred  yards,  I  met  John  Thurtell ;  he  was 
onfoot;  hesays<'Hollo!  where'sHunt?"  I  said  1  bad  left  him  vaitbg near  PhBii- 
more's  Lodge  for  him ;  John  Thurtell  said  to  that,  '<  Oh,  I  don't  want  him  now,  ttt 
I  have  done  the  trick ;"  he  said  he  had  killed  his  ^end  that  he  had  brought  down 
with  him ;  he  had  ridded  the  country  of  a  villian,  who  had  robbed  him  of  tiiTee 
or  four  hundred  pounds !"  I  said,  <•  Good  God !  I  hope  yon  have  not  killed  the  man  f* 
and  he  said  ^  It 'a  of  no  conseouence  to  you,  you  don't  know  him,  nor  you  never 
•aw  hint  do  you  go  back  and  fetch  Hunt,  you  know  hest  where  yob  left  iiim !"    I 
retomed  to  the  place  where  I  left  Hunt,  and  found  him  near  the  spot  where  I  left 
him.    Thorlell  did  not  go.    I  said  to  Hunt,  when  I  took  him  np,  •<  John  ThnvteH  ia 
at  my  house  ■  he  has  killed  his  friend ;"  and  Hunt  said,  << Thank  God,  I  am  ont  of 
k  i  1  am  glad  he  has  done  it  without  me ;  I  can't  think  where  the  devil  he  eoold 
pist ;  I  never  saw  him  pass  any  where,  but  I  'm  glad  I  'm  out  of  it."    He  said, 
•*  This  is  the  place  we  was  to  have  done  it,"  (meaning  near  Phillimore's  Lodge ;)  I 
asked  him  who  tlie  man  was,  and  he  said  **  You  don 't  know  him,  and  I  shall  not  tell 
yon  {"  he  said  it  was  a  man  that  had  robbed  Jack  of  ieveral  hundred  pounds,  and 
they  meant  to  have  it  back  again ;  by  that  time  I  had  reached  my  own  house;  John 
Thurtell  stood  at  the  nte ;  we  drove  Into  the  yard ;  Hunt  says,  '•  Thurtell  >rheinn 
•onid  yob  pass  me  ?''^ Thurtell  replied,   "It  don't  matter  where  I  passed  yoo, 
*   INe  done  the  trick— I  have  done  it;"  Thurtell  said,  <«  What  the  devil  did  you  let 
Probeit  stop  drinking  at  his  d — d  public  houses  for,  when  you  knew  what  was  to 
he  done  P'    Hunt  said,  <*  I  made  sure  yon  were  behind  or  else  we  tbooM  not  hwe 
fltopped  i"  I  then  took  the  loin  of  pork  into  the  kitchen  and  gave  it  to  the  servant 
•0  cook  for  supper.    I  then  went  Into  the  parlour  and  introduced  Hunt  to  Mm. 
pH>bert;  be  had  never  been  there  bdbre.    Thurtell  ffiUowed  immediately;   we 
had  stopped  in  the  yard  a  little  time  before  we  went  hi.    I  returned  to  tne  par> 
iMr  and  told  Mrs.  Probert  we  were  going  to  Mr.  Nicholls'  to  get  leave  for  a 
4m's  shooting  t  befbre  we  went  out  Thurtell  took  a  ssek  and  a  cord  with  him. 
We  then  went  down  the  lane,  I  carried  the  lantern:  as  we  went  along  Thurtell 
taidy  ^  t  begun  to  think.  Hunt,  you  would  not  come."    Hunt  said  **  We  made 
tare  you  were  beMnd."    I  walked  foremost ;  Thurtell  sahf,  «  Proheri,  he  Is  jost 
heymid  the  seuond  turning."    When  he  carao  to  the  second  turning  he  saki  it  is  u 
little  ftiithur  en.    He  at  length  said,  «  This  is  the  place.**    We  then  looked  about 
fyt  a  ptstol  and  knife,  hut  could  not  find  either;  we  got  over  the  hedge  ^md  there 
found  the  budy  lyiog$  the  head  was  bound  op  in  a  shawl,  I  ttnnk  a  rra  one  (here 
thu  tbawl  UIVMf  produced,  was  shown  to  witness;)  I  eui't  say  that  Is  the  mwf. 
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Thvitell  searehed  €ke  deeeMed*s  poekets,  and  fbond  a  poeket4MM>k  eoatafaiiny  dirae 
ive  pound  notes,  a  memoranda m  book,  and  tome  liWer.    John  Thnrtell  laid,  **  This 
ia  all  be  has  got,  1  took  the  wateh  and  pane  vhen  I  killed  him."    The  bodr  was 
tbc»  pot  into  a  sack,  head  foremost ;  the  sack  eame  to  tlie  knees,  and  was  tied  with 
a  eord ;  it  was  the  sack  John  Thurtell  had  taken  oat  of  the  gir ;  we  then  left  the 
bodj  tiiere  and  went  towards  home.    Thurtell  said»  "  When  f  first  shot  him  he 
jumped  out  of  the  gig  and  ran  like  the  deTih  sioginr  oot  that  *  he  would  delirer  all 
be  had  if  I M  onlj  spare  his  lUe.* "    John  ThartelT  said,  <*  I  jamped  out  of  the  gig 
and  ran  after  him ;  I  got  him  down,  and  began  to  eut  hb  throat*  as  I  thought,  elose 
to  the  jogolar  Tdn,  but  I  could  not  stop  his  sbging  out;  1  then  jammed  the  pbtol 
teto  fab  head  ;  I  tate  it  a  turn  round,  and  then  I  knew  I  had  done  him,"   He  then 
aaid  to  Umit.   *'  Joe,  you  ought  to  have  been  irHh  me,  for  I  thoo^t  at  one  time  he 
wecdd  have  got  the  better  of  me.    These  d— d  pistols  are  like  spits,  they  are  of  no 
oae."    Uont  said,  **  I  should  have  thought  one  of  those  pistols  would  hare  killed 
him  dead,  but  you  had  plenty  of  tools  with  you ;"  we  then  returned  to  the  house  and 
aupped. .  In  the  eourse  of  the  erening^  after  supper,  John  Thurtell  produced  a  hand- 
aame  gold  wateh;  I  think  doable  eased ;  it  had  a  gold  ehain  attached  to  it.    He  took 
off  the  chain  and  offered  to  make  Mrs.  Probert  a  present  of  it,  saying  it  was  more 
fit  fiir  a  ladr  than  a  gentleman.    Bfrs.  Probert  reftised  ibr  some  tune,  but  at  length 
aeeepled  of  H.    He  pot  the  watch  and  seal  In  his  pocket ;  we  had  no  spare  bed  that 
night;  I  asked  when  they  would  go  to  bed.    I  said  my  sister  would  steep  with  Tho- 
mas  Thortell's  children,  and  that  they  could  have  her  bed.    They  answered  they 
-would  sleep  on  the  sofa.    Hunt  sang  two  or  three  songs  after  supper ;  he  is  a  pro- 
fessiooal  shiger.    Mrs.  Probert  and  Miss  Noyes  went  to  bed  between  twelve  and 
one.    When  they  were  gone,  John  Thartell  took  out  a  pocket-book,  a  purscL  and  a 
memorandum-book ;  the  purse  contained  soTcreigns ;  1  can't  say  how  many.   He  took 
ISL  in  notes  from  the  pocket-book,  and  gave  Hunt  and  myself  a  5L  note  and  a  sovereign 
each,  saying—^  that's  your  share  of  the  blunt."    There  were  several  papers  in  the 
books ;  they  and  the  purse  and  books  were  burnt ;  a  carpet  bag  was  opened.  Thartell 
aaid  it  had  belonged  to  the  roan  he  had  murder*^ :  it  contained  wearing  apparel  and 
■hooting  materials ;  they  were  examined  and  put  in  again ;  I  think  two  or  three  silk 
handkerdiiefs  were  left  out ;  there  was  also  aback>gammon  board,  containing  dice  and 
cards :  I  also  saw  a  double-barrelled  gun  ;  It  was  taken  out  of  a  case  and  l(x>ked  at ; 
all  the  things  were  taken  away  next  day  in  a  gig,  by  Thurtell  and  Hunt    After  this^ 
Thnrtell  said,  **  I  meairto  have  Barber  Beaumont  and  Woods ;"  Barber  Beaumont 
is  a  director  of  a  fire  office  with  which  John  Thurtell  had  some  dispute ;  Woods  is  a 
young  man  in  London  who  keeps  company  with  Miss  Neyes.    It  was  a  general  cod* 
^ersmo,  and  I  cannot  recollect  the  particulars :  he  might  have  mentioned  other 
names,  but  I  can't  recollect  them.    Thurtell  said  to  Hunt,  **  We  roast  now  go  out 
and  fetch  the  body,  and  put  it  in  the  pood."    I  said,  «By  G— d,  you  shan't  put 
iC  In  the  pood,  you^ll  be  my  ruin  else."    There  is  a  pond  hi  my  ground.    Thurtell 
said,  '*  Had  it  not  been  for  the  mistake  of  Hunt  I  should  have  killed  him  iu  the  other 
lane,  and  returned  to  town  and  inquired  of  his  friends  why  he  had  not  ooroe.**  First, 
only  Thurtell  and  Hunt  went  out ;  when  they  came  back.  Hunt  said,  **  Probert,  be 
is  too  heavy,  we  can't  carry  him ;  we  have  only  brought  him  a  little  way."    Tliur- 
tell  said,  **  Will  you  eo  with  us  ?  I'll  put  the  bridle  on  my  horse  and  fetch  him."    I 
went  out  to  the  stable  with  him,  «nd  left  Hunt  waiting  near  the  gate.    Thurtell's 
horse  was  brought  eut,  and  Thartell  and  I  went  down  and  brought  tlie  body  on  the 
horse ;  Hunt  did  not  go  with  us.    We  took  tlie  baly  to  Mr.  Warale's  field,  near  my 
gate.    Hunt  took  the  horse  back  to  the  stable,  and  came  back  to  the  gardeB»  and 
ve  dragced  the  body  down  the  garden  to  the  pond :  we  put  some  stones  in  the 
sack,  and  threw  the  body  into  the  pond.    The  man's  feet  were  perhaps  half  a  foot 
above  the  water ;  John  Thurtell  got  a  eord,  threw  it  round  the  feet,  and  gave  me 
the  other  end,  and  I  dragged  it  into  the  centre  of  the  pond,  and  it  sunk.     We  all 
three  returned  to  the  cottage,  and  I  went  to  bed  almost  immediately,    I  found  my 
wife  up;  next  morning,  I  came  down  about  nine  o'clock.    ThurteU  said,  ia  pre- 
aenee  of  Hunt,  that  they  had  been  down  the  lane,  to  look  for  the  pistol  and  koifo, 
'  bat  neither  could  be  found.    They  asked  me  to  go  down  the  Une  and  seek  them, 
in  the  course  of  the  day ;  which  I  promised  to  da    When  1  went  down  the  lane, 
I  saw  a  man  at  work  near  the  spot,  so  I  took  no  notice.    That  momingtbey 
%ent  awav  after  breakfast    On  Sunday  they  came  down  again ;  and  Thomas  Thur- 
tell and  Mr.  Noyes  came  also.    TbooMs  'rtiurtell  and  Hunt  came  in  a  gig.    Hunt 
brought  a  new  spade  with  him.    He  said  it  was  to  dig  a  grave  for  the  deceased  that  * 
he  wought  it.    Hont  returned  with  the  gig  after  setting  down  Thomas  Thartell, 
and  brought  John  Thurtell  and  Noyes  in  tlic  chaise.    Hunt  was  very  dirtily  dressen 
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whenbe  ttme  down,  and  went  up  sUdrt  to  change.  When  he  oame  down«  he  wnt 
well  dre8ied—4n  almost  new  clothes.  Hant  said  the  clothes  belonged  to  the  deeeaied  s 
he  told  me  had  thrown  a  new  spade  OTcr  the  hedee  into  my  garaen ;  I  saw  it  after* 
wards ;  it  was  a  new  spade.  John  Thurtell  and  I  walked  to  the  pond.  He  asked 
me  if  the  body  had  risen  ?  I  said,  no ;  and  he  said  it  wonM  lay  there  for  a  month. 
In  the  afternoon  Uewart  called,  and  I  went  with  him  to  Bir.  NiehoUs*.  On  my 
retom,  I  told  Thurtell  and  Hunt  that  Mr.  Kieholls  had  told  me  that  some  ooe 
had  fired  a  pistol  or  gun  off  in  GiU's-hi]l4ane  on  Friday  nisht,  and  that  there; 
were  cries  of  murder,  as  though  some  one  had  been  killed.  Be  said  it  was  about 
eight  o'clock,  and  added,  **  I  suppose  it  was  done  by  some  of  your  friends  to  frighten 
eaohother.**  John  Thurtell  said,  « then  I  am  baked."  I  said,  <«  I  am  «fraid  it 's  a 
bad  job,  as  Mr.  Nioholts  seems  to  know  all  about  it;  I  am  very  sorry  it  ever  hap« 
pened  here,  as  I  fear  it  will  be  my  ruin."  Thurtell  said,  "never  nund  Probert, 
they  can  do  nothing  with  you."  I  said  the  body  must  be  immediately  taken  out  or 
my  pond  anin.  Thurtell  said,  •*  I  'II  tell  you  what  1 11  do,  Probert ;  after  you  are 
all  gone  to  bed,  Joe  and  I  will  take  the  body  up  and  bury  it."  Hunt  was  present  1 
this.  I  told  them  that  would  be  as  bad,  iftbey  buried  it  in  the  nrden.  JobuTbur* 
tell  said,  "HI  bury  him  where  you  nor  nooneelse  can  findhim?'  As  JohnThuitell 
was  going  into  the  parlour.  Hunt  said,  "  Probert,  they  can  do  nothing  with  tou  or 
me,  even  if  they  do  find  it  out,  as  we  were  neither  of  us  at  the  murder."  Thurtell 
and  Hunt  sat  up  all  that  night ;  I,  Noyes,  and  Thomas  Thurtell,  went  to  bed.  Tho- 
mas Thurtell  slept  with  his  children.  In  the  morning,  John  Thurtell  and  Hunt  said 
they  went  to  dis  a  grave,  and  the  dogs  were  barking  all  night,  and  they  thought  some 
one  was  about  toe  ground.  John  Thurtell  said,  '*  foe  and  I  will  come  down  to-night 
and  take  him  quite  away,  and  that  will  be  better  for  you  altogether."  Thomas 
Thurtell  and  Hunt,  and  my  boy,  Addis,  wen{  away  in  one  chaise  after  breakfiMt,  and 
John  Thurtell,  Thomas  Noyes,  and  Miss  Nores  in  another.  The  boy  was  aetit  to 
town  to  be  out  of  the  way.  That  evening  John  Thurtell  and  Hunt  came  again  in  n 
gig  about  mne;  they  took  supper ;  after  supper,  John  Thurtell  and  I  went  to  the 
stable,  leavins  Hunt  talking  to  Mrs.  Probert  Thurtell  said,  «•  Come,  let 's  get  th« 
body  up  t  while  Hunt  is  talkiog  to  Mrs.  Probert,  she  will  not  suspect'^  We  went 
to  the  pond,  and  got  the  body  up;  we  took  it  out  of  the  sack,  and  cot  the  clothea  alt 
off  it.  We  left  the  body  naked  on  the  grass,  and  returned  to  the  parlour;  we  then 
went  to  the  stables,  and  John  Thurtell  went  to  his  gig,  and  took  out  a  new  sank  and 
some  cord;  we  all  three  returned  to  the  pond,  and  pot  the  body  head-foremost  into 
the  sack;  we  all  three  carried  it  to  the  lower  garden  gate;  we  left  Hunt  vraitinff 
with  the  body,  while  Thurtell  and  I  went  round  the  pond,  I  carried  the  bundle  or 
cloUies,  and  threw  it  into  the  gig ;  we  then  put  the  horse  to^  and  lliurtell  sakL  <*  we 
bad  better  leave  the  clothes  here,  Probert,  there  is  not  room  for  them."  The  dodiea 
were  left,  and  the  body  was  put  into  the  gig.  I  refused  to  assist  diem  in  settling  the 
body  in  the  gig.  They  went  away.  I  next  mornings  burnt  some  of  the  dothes,  and 
threw  the  rest  away  in  di&rent  plaees.  I  was  taken  into  custody  on  the  Tuesday 
evening  after  they  went  away.* 

*  I  am  able  on  pretQr  good  authority,  to  hand  you  the  following  statement  as  made 
by  Probert,  oreviously  to  his  being  admitted  evidence.  Tou  will  see  how  he  has 
softened  the  blasphemy--for  I  believe  there  is  not  one  oath  here  which  he  did  not 
put  down.  The  wordt  in  lulics  are  alterations  which  he  made  when  be  understood 
he  was  to  be  admitted.    Are  they  not  prudent  additions  ? 

"  When  1  got  to  Phillimore's  Lodee,  Hunt  saki,  '*  I  must  get  out  here,  for  this 
is  the  place  I  was  to  have  rode  the  single  horse  tcL  if  you  had  not  come  down."  I 
said,  as  he  wot  getting'  out,  **  What  do  you  mean  by  stopping  here  ?"—-'<  Why  I  am 
going  to  wait  here  for  John  Thurtell."*-!  said,  "  What  can  you  want  to  wait  here 
for  John  Thurtell,  when  he  knows  the  way  to  my  place."  He  said,  "  I  shall  wait 
here,  and  vou  must  go  on."  I  continued  for  at  least  five  minutes  endeavouring  to 
persuade  hnn  to  goon  wHh  me<*-He  said  he  would  not,  and  turned  short  round  and 
walked  back  towards  London.  I  then  drove  on  home,  and  met  John  Thurtell  witfahi 
about  a  hundred  yards  of  my  own  house.  John  Thurtell  said,  "  Where  *t  Hunt  ?" 
I  said,  **  I  have  left  him  at  Phillhnore's  Lodse,  waiting  for  you."  "  Damn  Us  ttbofid 
blood,  did  be  think  I  was  gomg  to  be  all  niffht  upon  the  road.  The  foot  is,  I  doo^ 
want  him  now,  for  I  have  killed  my  finend.^  Itaidf  "  Good  God^Ihopey&ukaoe 
mtkiUedm^perwntmuehmoreaJrieruL'*  He  said,  «« Oh,  it's  the  damned  thief 
that  robbed  me  of  nuf  three  hundred  pounds.  Will  vou  go  back  and  fetch  Runt,  at 
yon  know  where  yon  have  put  him  down  best.    I  shall  not  go  in  your  house  till  you 
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Mrs.  Probert  is  bj  no  means  possessed  of  '^  a  well-favoured  face."— 
It  bas  a  good  and  a  con$tatU  colour,  which  in  moments  of  great  grief  and 
bysteric  passion,  is  a  great  comfort — but  her  forehead  is  ill-shaped  and 
large— and  her  slj  grey  eyes  have  a  wHdness  which  I  should  be  loth  to 
coi^de  in.  She  gave  her  eyidence  drop  hj  drop,  and  not  then  witiiout 
great  $queezmg, .  Eyeiy  dangerous  question  overcame  her  agitated  nerves, 
and  she  very  properly  took  time  to  recover  before  she  answered*  Her 
9udden  vehement  and  tearful  joy  at  the  safety  of  her  husband  was  late 
but  timely;  for,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  Mr.  Nicholson  had  informed 
ber  of  it  on  the  5th  of  December,  just  one  month  before  her  hysterics. 
In  truth,  my  dear  friend,  so  abominable  a  farce  never  was  played  off,  in 
a  Court  of  Justice;  but  it  had  its  effect,  for  it  touched  bis  Lordship  and 
made  Mr.  €rumey  weep!— This  was  the  sum  of  her  evidence. 

I  remember  the  iij|ht  of  Che  21th  of  October,  when  Mr.  John  ThorteU  and  Mr. 
Hunt  ettne  to  GtU's-hill-eottace,  to  hare  beard  the  toond  of  a  ^  pasnog  mj  eottage. 
It  vat  about  eight  o'ehMk,  I  think.  The  bell  of  our  cottage  was  rang  nearly  an  hoar 
after.  Aft^  that  rinnng  nobodj  came  into  our  hoaie.  My  hatband  came  home  that 
ni|^t  nearly  at  ten.  I  came  down  ttairt,  found  Mr.  Prolierty  John  ThurteU,  and  a 
atranger,  hi  the  parlour.  My  hutband  introduced  that  ttraager  at  Mr.  Htmt  to  me. 
I  taw  John  ThurteU  take  out  a  gold  chain^  whl^h  he  thowM  to  me.  It  wat  a  gold 
watch  chain  with  a  great  deal  of  work  about  it ;  it  wat  tuch  a  chain  at  thlt,  I  think 
(the  ehain  wat  thown  her.)  He  oflfered  to  make  it  a  pretent  to  me ;  I  refuted  it  for 
tome  time,  and  at  latt  bo  gave  it  to  me  (the  wat  thown  the  box  and  ehain  produced 
by  the  eonkable  at  Watford.)  I  recollect  giving  that  box  and  the  chain  to  the  con- 
ataUe,  in  the  jwetenee  of  the  magittratet.  When  I  and  Mitt  Noret  went  up  ttaht , 
we  left  John  ThurteU,  Uun^  and  Bfr.  Probert  in  the  room.  I  did  not  go  to  bed  im- 
aaeiKatelT ;  I  went  from  my  room  to  the  ttairt  to  Utten ;  I  leaned  over  the  banbtert. 
What  I  httud  in  leaning  over  the  banittert,  wat  aU  in  a  whitper.  What  I  heard  at 
first  waty  I  thought,  about  trymgon  dothet.  Th^  firtt  I  heard  wat,  «  This,  I  think, 
wiU  fit  yoa  very  well."  I  heard  a  noise  Uke  a  rattling  of  papert  On  the  table :  I  heard 
ain  tomething'like  the  nobe  of  papert  thrown  in  the  fire.    I  afterwards  went  up  to 

eome  back."  I  then  went  after  Hunt,  and  met  him  Jntt  beyond  Mr.  PhifUmore'a 
I^ge.  At  toon  at  he  taw  me  he  came  to  the  gig  and  got  up.  I  taid,  **  Good  God ! 
Hunt,  John  ThurteU  tayt  he  hat  killed  the  gentleman  he  bi'ought  down  with  him/' 
*'  Well,**  taid  he,  ^  I  am  glad  I  am  out  oflt,  butd— n  hit  eyet  he  meant  to  have 
kiUed  1dm  here,  Uiat  b.  what  I  got  out  for.  D--<i  hb  eyet  he  hat  robbed  'llkurtell  of 
three  hundred  poundt,  and  we  meant  to  have  had  it  back  again.  Iwat  to  haverotk  a 
bone  herCf  bvt  finding  you  vat  eondng  down.  Jack  taid,  von  migfu  aa  -aeU  drive 
me  doranffera  d-^fiol  Uke  you  would  not  nupect  murMr,^  By  thb  time  I  had 
cot  home  and  said,  **  By  God  tou  should  neither  of  you  come  to  my  house  if  I  had 
known  thb  had  been  the  case."  Hunt  taid,  **  Why  d— a  it«  it  can  make  no  difier- 
enee  to  you ;  you  don't  know  the  man."  '  When  we  got  into  the  Jtrd,  I  woo  horror^ 
etniekf  and  went  into  the  etable,  not  knowing  what  to  do  fir  fear :  while  there  I 
heard  Runt  tay,  **  Where  the  devil  dkl  you  patt  me,  Jack  ?"  ThorteU  taid,  «<I 
don't  know  where  the  hell  I  pasted  you— why  the  devil  did  you  let  that  Probert 
t/tKf  guzxUng  at  hb  publie-houtet,  when  you  knew  what  wat  to  be  done  ?  Suppose 
he  had  got  the  belt  of  me^I  then  thoukl  have  cot  baked."  *«  Why  Jack,  you 
know  you  had  got  the  took  to  do  it,  and  might  nave  kiUed  two  or  three  tuch  as 
him."  «  Why,"  taU  he,  <«  those  blasted  pbtolt  were  of  no  ute— thev  are  Xikt  tquibt. 
I  thot  him  in  the  fiice,  and  he  jumped  out  of  the  gig,  and  ran  Uke  hell,  and  I  after 
him.  He  kept  tinging  out.  Jack,  I  'U  give  you  all  the  money  back  I  won  of  you,  but 
don't  take  my  life.  I  got  hold  d  him,  took  out  my  knife,  and  gave  him  a  out,  at  I 
tfidqght,  about  the  jugubur  veki,  but  that  did  not  atop  hit  onpng  out  I  then  laid 
hold  of  the  pittol  and  jammed  it  right  into  hb  head,  and  turned  it  round,  then  I 
knew  I  had  done  him.  1  have  jua  dragged  him  through  the  hedge,  and  roe  muet 
go  and  fetch  hkn  pretent^.  I  ohaa  caUthe  lane  TurpMe  Lane,  and  if  ever  you 
opiii  (meaning  me)  you  must  expect  the  $ame  /of?."— Hunt  said,  *<  Have  yoa  got 
the  kick  all  i^gfat,  for  that's  what  we  mutt  now  look  to  ?** 
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mj  own  ehainber.  Out  of  doort  I  nv  tomethiogs  I  lobke^  from  my  vMoir,  tad 
ttw  two  gentlemen  go  from  the  parlour  to  the  stable  t  they  led  a  horse  oat  of  the 
■table,  and  opened  the  yard  gate  and  let  the  horse  oat  Some  lime  after  that  I  heard 
lomeuiing  in  the  garden ;  I  heard  aomethmg  dragged,  at  H  seemed,  very  heaYilr ;  -it 
appeared  to  me  to  aome  from  the  stable  to  the  nrden ;  the  garden  b  near  the  uiek 
gate ;  it  was  dragged  along  the  dark  walk ;  I  had  a  view  of  i^  when  they  dragged  It 
oot  of  the  dark  walk ;  it  seemed  tery  large  and  heavy;  it  was  m  a  sack.  It  was  after 
this  I  heard  the  nutllngof  papen,  and  the  ooovenatioo  I  have  deseribod.  After  die 
aaek  was  dragged  out  of  the  dark  walk,  I  had  a  view  of  it  until  it  was  half  way  dowa 
the  walk  to  the  pond.  I  had  a  good  view  of  it  so  far.  After  this  I  heard  a  noise 
like  a  heap  of  stones  thrown  into  a  pit,  I  ean't  describe  it  any  other  war ;  it  was  a 

sforoiereoi 


hoUow  soand.  I  heard,  besides  what  I  have  before  mentioned,  i 
sation.  The  first  I  heard  was,  I  thmk.  Hunt's  voiee;  he  said,  **  let  ua  ti^  a  SL 
tiote  each."  I  did  not  hear  Tharteil  say  any  thing ;  then— I  am  tiying  to  reeolleot 
— I  heard  another  yoice  say,  *'  we  mast  say  there  was  a  hare  thrown  up  in  the  gir 
on  the  oashSon— we  must  tell  the  boy  so  in  the  mondng."  I  next  heard  a  voiee,  I 
ean't  exactly  say  whose,  «  we  had  better  be  off  to  town  by  four  or  five  a^doek  in  the 
morning  i"  and  then,  I  think,  John  Thortell  it  Was,  who  said,  **We  had  better  not 
go  before  eight  or  nine  o'clock;"  and  the  parlour  door  then  shut,  I  heard  John 
Tharteil  say  also  ( [  think  it  was  his  voice,)  **  Holdhig  shall  be  next."  I  nrther  dilnk 
it  was  Hunt  who  next  spoke;  he  asked,  **  Has  he  ^Holding)  got  money  ?"  John 
Thortell  replied,  **  It  is  not  money  I  want,  it  is  revenge ;  it  is,'^sald  John  Tboit^ 
«*  Holding  who  has  rumed  my  friend  here."  I  did  not  at  ftrat  understand  who  this 
friend  w^s;  I  believe  it  meant,  Mr.  Probert,  my  husband.  I  cannot  mf  wheCber 
Holding  had  any  thing  to  do  in  the  transaction  of  my  husband's  bankruptoy.  **  It  was 
Holdbg,"  said  John  Thurtell,  **^  who  ruined  my  fiiend  here,  and  destroyed  taw  peace 
of  mind."  My  husband  came  to  bed  about  half-past  one  or  two  o'clock ;  I  oelieve 
it  was ;  I  did  not  know  exactly  the  hour. 

At  the  close  of  the  evidence  for  the  Crown,  although  in  uttiwer  to  hk 
Lordship's  inqui^,  the  jury  decided  on  going  through  the  case; — ^tbejr 
revoked  that  aecirion  at  the  desire  of  John  Thurtell;  who  strongly  but 
respectfiiHy  pressed  on  their  attention  the  long  and  harassinjg  time  De  htd 
stood  at  that  bar;  and  begged  for  a  night's  cessation  to  recruit  his  strength 
previous  to  his  making  his  defence.  Hunt  said  nothing: — but  ThurtelPs 
manner  was  too  earnest  to  admit  of  denial,  and  the  Courtadjoumed— an 
officer  having  been  sworn  to  keep  the  jury  apart  from  all  persons. 

I  should  not  have  omitted  to  mention  an  admirable  piece  of  presence 
of  mind  and  by-play  which  Thurtell  showed  towards  Clarke  the  publicao, 
who  had  been  an  old  acquaintance:  on  Clarke's  turning  to  bow  to  hini 
when  be  entered  the  witness  box,  in  which  he  was  about  to  speak  to  the 
prisoner's  identity;— >ThurteIl  received  the  bow  with  a  look  of  ignorant 
wonder,— and  elevated  his  eve-brows  as  though  to  say,  '^  How!  bow  to 
me!— I  know  jrou  not."  Tbis  could  but  have  been  instantanepus,  but 
tlie  intention  <xf  the  prisoner  was  evident,  and  the  trick  was  inimitably 
well  performed. 

At  half-past  ten  at  night  we  were  allowed  to  return  tq  our  bouses  and 
our  food:— at  half-past  seven  in  the  morning,  we  were  again  wedged 
timtiier  in  tbe  same  court 

Thurtell,  vrith  the  exception  of  a  white  kerchief  round  the  neck,  was 
dressed  as  on  the  previous  day;— he  looked  as  though  he  had  passed  a 

rl  night;  and  yet  he  must  have  been  busy  in  tM  bram  tiirongh  afl 
dark  hours! — There  was  a  more  sallow  paJeness  on  Hunt's  uuKe,— 
and  less  care  seemed  to  have  been  taken  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
eoort-dress. 
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The  jmy  were  re-assembled — and  the  trial  proceeded. 

Ruthven  and  Thomas  Thurtell  were  recalled  on  some  trifling  points—* 
BBd  ID  a  short  time^  Mr.  Justice  Park  informed  John  Thurtell,  that  be 
was  readj  to  hear  anj  obsenrations  be  had  to  make.  Thurtell  intimated, 
in  a  murmur  to  Wilson,  which  Wilson  interpreted  to  the  Court,  that  he 
wished  his  witnesses  to  be  examined  first^  as  though  he  thought  fheiv  eri* 
dence  would  interfere  with  his  eloquence;  but  this  was  refused,  as  being 
eontraij  to  the  practice. 

Thurtell  now  seemed  to  retire  within  himself  for  half  a  minute— *and 
then  dowl^, — the  crowd  bebg  breathlessly  silent  and  anxious, — drawing 
in  his  bresUh,  gathering  up  his  frame,  and  looking  yery  steadfastly  at  the 
jury,  he  commenced  hn  defence. — He  spoke  in  a  deep,  measu^d,  and 
imshaken  tone; — ^accjompanjing  it  with  a  rather  studied  tiieatrical  action. 

M7  Lord,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Jnry,— Under  grea&r  diffieuHiet  than  e^er  man 
eneoanterefl,  I  now  riae  to  Tindioate  my  character  and  defend  mj  life.  I  have  been 
anpported  in  tbia  boor  of  trial,  by  the  knowledge  that  my  cante  is  heard  before  an 
en^hteoed  tribunal,  and  that  the  firee  invtitntlons  of  my  coontry  haye  placed  my 
destmy  In  the  haada  of  twelve  men,  who  are  aninflnenced  by  prejudice,  and  onawed 
by  power.  I  haire  been  rcpreaented  by  the  preti,  which  carries  ito  benefita  or  cnraei 
on  rafwl  wings  from  one  extremity  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  as  a  man  more  de- 
prared,  more  gratoitously  and  habitually  prafi%ate  and  cruel,  than  has  ever  appeared 
m  modem  times.  I  have  been  held  up  to  the  world  as  the  perpetrator  of  a  muf  der» 
under  eireamstanees  of  greater  aggravation,  of  more  cruel  and  premeditated  atroei^» 
than  It  ever  before  fell  to  the  lot  of  man  to  have  seen  or  heard  of.  I  have  bean  heU 
forth  to  the  world  as  a  depi«ved,  heartless,  remorseless,  prayerleaa  viUaio,  who  had 
•edoced  my  friend  bta  a  sequestered  path,  merely  in  order  to  despatch  him  with  the 
sreater  aeouri^— as  a  snake  who  had  crept  into  his  bosom  only  to  strike  a  sore 
MOW— «a  a  monster,  who^  after  the  perpetration  of  a  deed  frtmi  which  the  hardest 
heart  recoils  with  horror,  and  at  which  humanity  standa  aghast,  washed  away  the  re- 
membrance of  my  guilt  in  the  midst  of  riot  and  debauchery.  You,  gentlemen,  must 
have  read  the  details  which  have  been  daily,  I  mar  say  hourly,  pubUahed  regardiof 
me.  It  would  be  requiring  more  than  the  usual  virtue  of  our  nature  to  expert  that 
yoa  should  entirely  divest  your  minds  of  those  feelings,  I  may  say  thoae  treditable 
feelings,  which  such  relations  must  have  excited;  but  I  am  satisfied,  that  as  far  aa 
U  is  possible  for  men  to  enter  into  a  grave  investi^on  with  minds  unbiassed,  and 
jodgments  unimpaired,  after  the  calumnies  with  which  the  ^blic  mind  has  been  de» 
luged— I  say,  I  am  satisfied,  that  with  luoh  minds  and  such  judgments,  you  have  thia 
di^  assumed  your  sacred  office.  The  horrible  guilt  which  has  been  attributed  to  m^ 
is  such  aa  could  not  have  resulted  frpm  custom,  but  must  lurve  been  the  innate  prin- 
ciple of  my  infimt  mind,  and  have  *  grown  with  my  growth,  and  strengthened  with 
my  atrength.'  But  I  will  call  before  you  gentlemen  whose  characters  are  uniaip 
peachable^  and  whose  testimony  most  be  above  suspicion,  who  will  tell  yon,  thattha 
time  was  when  my  bosom  overflowed  with  all  the  kindly  feelings^  and  even  my  foil- 
mgs  were,  those  of  an  improvident  generosity  and  an  nnaospecting  friendship.  Beware, 
then»  gentlemen,  of  an  anticipated  verdict.  Do  not  snffisr  the  reporta  which  ymt 
have  heard  to  influence  your  determination.  Do  not  believe  thai  a  few  short  Tcara 
ean  have  reversed  the  course  of  nature,  and  converted  the  good  feelings  whicl^lpos- 
aessed  into  the  rairit  of  malignant  cruelty  to  which  only  demons  can  attain.  A  kmd, 
nfectioBate^  and  religious  mother  directed  the  tender  Aepa  of  my  infonay ,  in  the 
Mtha  of  piety  and  viitue.  My  rising  vooth  was  guided  hi  (he  wav  thait  it  should  0O 
by  a  fother  whose  piety  was  universally  known  and  believed^^wbose  kindnem  and 
ehnrity  extended  to  all  who  came  within  the  sDhere  of  iti  biflueBwe.  After  leavrnf^ 
mj  paternal  roo^  I  entered  into  the  serviee  of  onr  late  revered  monarch,  who  waa 
JQstlyentitled  the  *«  fother  of  his  people."  Ton  will  learn  from  aone  of  my  honew- 
ahle  companions,  that  while  I  served  under  his  cokmrs,  I  nevar  tamidied  their  hia- 
tre«  The  eonntrywhiehisdeartome  I  have  served.  I  have  fought  for  her.  Ihave 
abed  BBty  blood  for  her.  I  foaced  not  hi  the  open  ield  to  shed  the  blood  of  her  do- 
churedfoes.  But  oh!  ta  aeppase  that  on  that  aeeoont  I  waa  ready  to  raiae  the  sssasiin'a 
arm  agunst  my  friend,  and  with  that  view  to  draw  him  into  secret  places  for  hn  de« 
MAT,  1824.— in>.  3^6.  SO 
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itraotian-^  is  monstrous,  horrible,  ineredible.  I  hftve  been  represented  to  yoQ  as  sr 
msn  who  was  given  to  gambling,  and  the  constant  oompaoioo  <n  gamblers.  To  this 
•eoasation,  in  some  part,  my  heart,  with  feeling  penitenoe,  pleSds  guilty.  I  hare 
gambled.  I  have  been  a  gambler,  but  not  for  the  last  three  years.  Diuring  that 
time  I  have  not  attended  or  betted  upon  a  horse-raee,  or  a  fight,  or  any  public  exhi- 
bition of  that  nature.  If  1  have  erred  in  these  thinn,  half  of  the  nobihty  of  the  land 
hare  been  my  examples ;  some  of  the  most  enlinitened  statesmen  of  the  country 
have  been  my  companioos  in  them.  I  hate  iode^  been  a  gamblet^-^  have  been  an 
unfortunate  one.  But  whose  fortune  have  I  ruined?— whom  UBdone?^-My  own  fa- 
mily have  I  ruined — 1  have  undone  myself!  At  this  moment  I  feel  the  distress  of 
my  situation.  But,  gentlemen,  let  not  this  misfortune  entice  your  verdict  against 
me;  Beware  of  ;|rour  own  feelings,  when  you  are  told  by  the  h^est  authorit]r,  that 
the  heart  of  man  is  deceitful  above  all  things.  Beware,  rentlemen,  of  an  anticipated 
verdict  It  is  the  remark  of  a  very  sage  and  experienced  writer  of  antiquity,  that  no 
man  becomes  wicked  all  at  once.  And  with  this,  which  I  earnestly  request  you  to 
b«ir  in  mind,  I  proceed  to  by  before  ^on  the  whole  career  of  my  life.  I  will  not  tire 
vou  with  tedious  repetitions,  but  I  will  disclose  enough  of  my  past  life  to  inform  your 
judgments ;  leaving  it  to  yoor  clemency  to  supply  whatever  little  defects  you  may 
observe.  You  will  consider  my  misfoitunes,  and  the  situation  in  which  I  stand— 4l^e 
deep  anxiety  that  I  must  feel— the  object  for  which  I  have  to  strive.  You  may  suppose 
something  of  all  this ;  but  oh  \  no  pencil,  thoueh  dipped  ia  the  lines  of  heaven,  can 
portray  my  feelings  at  this  crisis.  Recollect,  I  again  entresit  you,  my  situation,  and 
allow  somethmg  for  the  woridngs  of  a  mind  little  at  ease ;  and  ^ty  and  forgive  tiie 
fimlts  of  my  address.  The  conclusion  of  the  late  war,  which  threw  its  lustre  upoa 
the  forbines  of  the  nation  generally,  threw  a  gloomy  shadow  over  mine.  I  entered 
into  a  mercantile  life  with  feelings  as  kind,  and  with  a  heart  as  warm,  as  I  had  car- 
ried 'with  me  in  the  service.  I  took  the  commercial  worid  as  if  it  had  been  governed 
1^  the  same  regulations  as  the  army.  I  looked  upon  the  merchants  as  if  they  had 
been  my  mess-oompanioos.  In  my  transactions  I  had  with  them,  my  purse  was  as 
open,  my  heart  as  warm,  to  answer  their  demands,  as  they  had  been  to  my  former 
associates.  I  need  not  say  that  any  fortune,  however  ample,  would  have  been  msof- 
ficient  to  meet  such  a  course  of  conduct.  I,  of  course,  became  the  subject  of  a  com- 
mission of  bankniptoy.  My  solicitor,  in  whom  I  had  foolishly  confided  as  my  most 
putloular  friend,  I  duoovered,  too  late,  to  have  been  a  traitor-^  man  who  was  fore- 
most in  the  ranks  of  my  bitterest  enemies.  But  for  that  man,  I  should  still  have 
been  enabled  to  regain  a  station  in  society,  and  I  should  have  yet  preserved  the 
esteem  of  m^  friends,  and,  above  all,  my  own  self-respect.  But  how  oAen  is  It  seen, 
that  the  avarice  of  one  creditor  destroys  the  clemency  of  all  the  rest,  and  for  ever 
disapates  the  fair  prospect  of  the  unfortunate  debtor.  With  the  kind  assistance  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Oliver  Springfield,  I  obtained  the  signature  of  all  my  creditors  to  a  pe- 
tition for  superseding  my  bankruptcv.  But  iust  then,  when  I  flattered  myself  that 
my  HI  fortune  was  about  to  close— that  my  blossoms  were  ripening — there  came  **  a 
frost-  a  nippmg  frost."  My  chief  creditor  refused  to  sign  unless  he  was  paid  a  bonus 
of  9002.  upon  his  debt  be:|rond  all  the  other  creditors.  This  demand  was  backed  by 
the  man  who  was  at  the  time  his  and  my  solicitor.  I  spumed  the  offer--I  awake»ed 
his  resentment.  I  was  cast  upon  the  world — my  all  disposed  o^— in  the  deepest  dis- 
tress. Mybrother  afterwards  availed  himself  ci  my  misfortune,  and  entered  into 
biMlness.  His  warehouses  were  destroyed  by  the  accident  ci  a  fire,  as  has  been  proved 
by  the  vwdict  of  a  juiy  on  a  trial  at  which  the  venerable  Judgi9  now  present  presided. 
But  that  accident,  unfortunate  as  it  was,  has  been  taken  advantage  of  in  order  to 
insfaiaate  that  he  was  guilty  of  crime,  because  his  property  was  destroyed  by  it,  as 
will  be  profod  by  the  verdict  of  an  honest  and  upnsht  jury  in  an  action  for  eonmi- 
nisy,  which  will  be  tried  ere  long  before  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  A 
oonsphvmr  there  was— but  where?  Why,  in  the  acts  of  the  proseeutor  himself,  Mr. 
Barber  Beaomont,  who  was  guilty  of  suborning  witnesses,  and  who  will  be  proved 
to  have  paid  for  false  testimony.  Yes ;  this  professed  friend  of  the  aggrieved— thh 
pretended  prosecutor  of  pubhc  abuses— this  self-appointed  supporter  of  the  laws, 
who  panders  to  rebellion,  and  has  had  the  audac'ity  to  raiae  its  standsffd  in  the  fivot 
of  the  royal  palace-*4his  man,  who  has  just  head  enough  to  condrive  crime,  but  not 
heart  enough  to  feel  its  consequences— <his  is  the  real  author  of  the  connnra^, 
which  will  diortly  undergo  lefal  investigation.  To  these  particulars  I  have  thoo^ 
it  neoessary  to  c«U  your  attention,  in  TanKoage  which  you  may  think  perhaps  to* 
wunr-in  terml  not  so  measured,  but  that  Sicj  may  ineor  your  reprocC   But- 
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"  The  fleah  will  quiver  where  the  pinoert  tear, 
«The  blood  will  follow  where  the  knife  is  driven.'* 
You  have  been  told  that  I  intend  to  decoy  Woods  to  his  destmotion;  and  he  has  said 
that  he  saw  me  in  the  passage  of  the  honse.  I  can  prove,  bj  honest  witnesses,  fel- 
low^tizens  of  my  native  city  of  Norwich,  that  I  was  there  at  that  time ;  but,  for  the 
sake  of  an  amiable  and  innocent  female,  who  might  be  injured,  I  grant  to  Mr.  Woods 
the  mercy  of  my  silence.  When,  before  this,  did  it  ever  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  sub- 
ject to  be  home  down  by  the  weight  of  calumny  and  obloquy  which  now  oppn 


me  ?  The  nreas,  which  ought  to  be  the  shield  of  public  liberty,  the  avenger  of  public 
-wrongs — ^which,  above  all^  should  have  exerted  itself  to  preserve  the  purity  of  its 
fkvounte  institution,  the  trial  by  jury — has  directed  its  whole  force  to  my  injury  and 
prejudice ;  it  has  heaped  slander  upon  slander,  and  whetted  the  public  appetite  for 
slanders  more  atrocious;  nav  more,  what  in  other  men  would  serve  to  refute  and 
repel  the  shall  of  calumny,  is  made  to  stain  with  a  deepjer  die  the  villanies  ascribed 
to  me.  One  would  have  thought,  that  some  time  spent  in  the  service  of  my  country 
would  have  entitled  me  to  some  favour  from  the  public  under  a  charge  of  this  nature. 
But  no ;  in  my  case  the  order  of  things  Is  chang^— nature  is  reversed.  The  acts  of 
times  long  since  past  have  been  made  to  cast  a  deeper  riiadow  over  the  acts  attri- 
buted to  me  within  the  last  few  days;  and  the  pursuit  of  a  profession,  hitherto  held 
honourable  amooe  honourable  men,  has  been  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  accusa- 
tion against  me.  You  have  been  told  that  after  the  battle,  1  boasted  <h  my  inhumanly 
to  a  vanquished,  yielding,  wounded  enem^— that  I  made  a  wanton  sacrifice  of  my 
bleedmg  and  soi^fiea^g  foe,  by  striking  him  to  the  earth  with  my  cowardly  steel ; 
and  that,  after  this  deed  of  blood,  I  coldly  sat  down  to  plunder  mv  unhappy  victim. 
Nay,  more— that  with  folly  indescribable  and  incredible,  I  boasted  of  my  barbarity 
as  of  a  vietoiy.  Is  there  an  English  officer,  is  there  an  English  soldier,  or  an  Eng- 
lish man,  whose  heart  would  not  have  revplted  with  hatred  against  such  baseness 
and  folly  f  far  better,  gentlemen,  would  it  have  been  for  me,  rather  than  have 
seen  this  day,  to  have  fallen  with  my  honourable  companionSgStemming  and  opposing 
^  tide  of  battle  upon  the  field  of  my  country's  glory.  Then  my  fiither  and  my 
nmily,  though  they  would  have  mourned-  my  loss,  would  have  blessed  my  name,  and 
shame  would  not  have  rolled  its  baming  fires  over  my  memory ! — ^Before  I  recur  to 
the  evidence  brought  aeainst  my  life,  I  wish  to  return  my  most  sincere  thanks  to  (he 
High  Sheriff  and  Uie  Magistrates  for  their  kindness  shown  to  me.  I  cannot  but  ex- 
press my  unfeigned  renet  at  a  slight  misuDderstanding  which  has  occurred  between 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Doyd,  ue  visiting  magistrate,  and  mj  solicitor.  As  it  was  nothing 
more  than  a  misunderstanding,  1  trust  the  bonds  of  friendship  are  anin  ratified  be- 
tween us  all.  My  most  particular  gratitude  is  due  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Franklin,  whose 
kind  visits  and  pious  consolations  have  insmred  me  with  a  deeper  sense  of  the  awful 
tnitbs  of  religion,  and  have  trebly  armed  my  breast  with  fortitude  to  serve  me  on 
this  day.  Though  last,  not  least— let  me  not  forget  Mr.  Wilson,  the  governor  of 
the  prisoo,  and  the  fiitherly  treatment  which  he  has  shown  me  throughout  Mr 
neiBQiy  must  perish  ere  I  oan  forget  his  kindness.  My  heart  must  be.  cold  ere  it 
can  cease  to  boU  with  gratitude  to  him,  and  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  his  family. 
•         %#*«• 

Here  the  prisoner  read  a  Iodj|^  wtteo  comment  on  the  weaker  parts 
of  the  eyidence;— the  strongerjF^and  indeed  the  decisive  parts,  he  left 
untouched.  This  paper  was  either  so  ilNwritten,  or  Thurtell  was  so  im- 
perfect a  reader,  that  the  effect  was  quite  fatal  to  the  preyious  floweiy 
appe^  to  the  Jurj.  He  stammered,  blundered,  and  seemed  confused 
throughout;  until  he  came  to  the  Percy  Anecdotes,  from  which  he 
preached  some  yeiy  tedious  instances  of  the  fallibility  of  circumstantial 
evidence.— When  he  finished  his  books  and  laid  aside  the  paper,  he 
seemed  to  return  with  joj  and  strength  to  his  memory, — and  to  muster 
up  all  his  might  for  the  peroration: — 


**  And  now,  gentlemen,  haring  read  those  eases  to  you,  am  not  I  justified  in  say- 
ings that  unless  joa  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  circumstances  Deforevou  are 
absolutely  inconsistent  with  my  innocence,  I  have  a  claim  to  voor  verdict  of^  acquit- 
tal ?    Am  I  not  justified  in  saying,  that  you  might  eome  to  the  condition  that  all 
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the  cireumstanees  stated  might  be  true,  and  yet  I  be  innoeeDt  ?  I  am  matg  (Mtle- 
men»  you  will  banish  from  your  minds  any  prejudice  which  may  have  been  excited 
against  me»  and  act  upon  the  priociple  that  every  man  is  to  be  deemed  innocent  until 
be  is  proTed  guilty.  Judge  ^  my  case,  gentlemen,  with  mature  conslderatioiiy  and 
remember  that  my  existence  depends  upon  your  breath.  If  you  bring  in  a  yerdiet 
of  guilty,  the  law  afterwards  allows  no  mercy.  If  upon  a  due  eonsideratioD  of  all 
the  circumstances  you  shall  have  a  doub^  the  law  orders,  and  your  own  eonscienees 
will  teach  you  to  give  me  the  benefit  of  it.  Cut  me  not  oft  in  the  summer  of  my 
life !  I  implore  you,  gentlemen,  to  give  my  case  your  utmost  attention.  I  ask  not 
so  much  for  myself  as  for  those  respectable  parents  whose  name  I  bear,  and  who 
must  suffer  in  my  fate.  I  ask  it  for  the  sake  of  that  home  which  will  be  rendered 
eheerless  and  desolate  by  my  death.  Gentlemen,  I  am  incapable  of  any  didKMioora- 
ble  action,  lliose  who  know  me  best,  know  that  I  am  utterly  incapable  of  an  unjust 
and  dishonourable  acticm,  much  less  of  the  homd  crime  with  which  I  am  now  charged. 
There  n  not,  I  tliink,  one  in  this  court  who  does  not  Uiink  me  innocent  of  the  charge. 
If  there 'be--to  him  or  them,  I  say  in  the  languaro  of  the  Apostle,  **  Would  to  God 
ye  were  altogether  such  as  I  am,  save  these  bonds."  Gentlemen,  I  have  now  done. 
I  look  with  confidence  to  your  decision.  I  repose  in  your  hands  idl  that  b  dear  to 
the  gentleman  and  the  man !  I  have  poured  my  heart  before  you  as  to  my  God  ! 
I  hope  your  verdict  this  day  will  be  such  as  you  may  ever  after  he  able  to  think  apoA 
with  a  composed  eonscieoce ;  and  tliat  you  will  also  reflect  upon  the  solemn  deelara- 
tion  which  I  now  make — ^I— am — innocent ! — So — help — me— CrOD !  ' 

The  solid,  slow,  and  appalling  tone  in  which  he  wrung  out  these  last 
words,  can  never  be  imagined  by  those  who  were  not  auditors  of  it: 
he  had  worked  himself  up  into  a  great  actor^aad  his  eje  for  the  first 
time  daring  the  trial  became  alive  and  eloquent;  his  attitude  was  ii»> 
pressive  in  the  extreme.  He  clung  to  eveiy  separate  word  mOk  an 
earnestness,  which  we  cannot  describe,  as  though  every  pliable  had 
the  power  to  buoy  up  his  sinking  life, — and  that  these  were  the  last 
sounds  that  were  ever  to  be  sent  into  the  ears  of  those  who  were  to 
decree  his  doom!  The  final  word,  Ctod!  was  thrown  up  with  an  almost 
gigantic  energy,*— and  he  stood  after  its  utterance  with  his  arms  extend- 
ed, his  face  protruded,  and  his  chest  dilated,  as  if  tiie  q)ell  of  the  sound 
were  jet  upon  him,  and  as  though  be  dared  not  move  lest  he  should  dis- 
terb  the  still  echoing  appeal !  He  then  drew  his  hands  dowljr  back^-— 
pressed  them  firmly  to  his  breast,  and  sat  down  half  exhausted  in  tiie 
dock. 

When  he  first  commenced  his  defence,  he  spoke  in  a  steady  artificial 
manner  after  ,the  style  of  Forum  orators, — ^but  as  he  wanned  in  the 
subject  and  felt  his  ground  with  the  jury,  he  became  more  unaffectedly 
earnest  and  naturally  solemn^and  his  mention  of  his  mother's  love  and 
his  father's  piety,  drew  the  tear  up  to  his  eyes  almost  to  falling.  He 
paused— and,  though  pressed  by  the  Judge  to  rest,  to  sit  down,  to  desisti 
he  stood  up  resolute  against  his  feelings^  and  fincdiy,  with  one  vast  gulp, 
swallowed  down  his  tears  t  He  wrestled  with  gnef,  and  threw  it !  When 
speaking  of  Barber  Beaumont,  the  tiger  ind^  came  over  him,  and  his 
very  voice  seemed  to  escape  odt  of  his  keepbg.  There  was  such  a 
savage  vehemence  in  his  whole  look  and  manner,  as  quite  to  awe  his 
hearers.  Witii  an  unfortunate  quotation  from  a  play,  in  whiek  )ie  i<mg 
had  acted  too  bitterly,— the  Revenge!  he  soothed  his  maddened  heart 
to  quietniess,  and  again  resumed  his  defence,  and  for  a  few  minutes  in  a 
doubly  artl^ial  serenity.  The  tone  in  which  he  wished  tiiat  he  had  died' 
in  battle,  reminded  me  of  Kean's  farewell  to  the  pomp  of  war  in  Othel- 
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lo  cmd  die  following  conaequence  of  such  a  deafli,  was  as  graadj  deli- 
Tered  by  TburteD  as  it  was  possible  to  be!  '^  Then  my  fa^er  aiid  my 
family,  though  they  woaM  have  mouroed  ray  loss,  would  have  blessed  my 
name;  and  Musme  vfould  not  have  roUed  ii$  hwrmmgfii'eB  aver  my  memo* 
ryP^  Such  a  performance,  for  a  studied  performance  it  assuredly  was, 
hAS  seldom  been  seen  on  the  sbge,  and  certainly  never  aff.  Thus  to  act 
in  the  very  teeth  of  death  demands  a  nerve,  which  not  one  man  in  a  thou- 
sand ever  possesses. 

When  Hunt  was  now  called  upon  for  his  defence  (Thurtell's  poor  group 
of  five  witnesses  having  been  examined)  his  feeble  voice  and  RhrinVin|r 
manner  were  doubly  apparent,  from  the  overwrought  en^gy  which  his 
companion  had  manifested.  He  complained  of  his  agitation  and  fatigue, 
and  requested  that  a  paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand  might  be  read  for 
him:  and  the  clerk  of  the  arraigns  read  it  aecordmg  to  his  request  in  a 
very  feeling  manner.  It  was  prudently  and  adrisedly  composed;  but 
Mr.  Harmer  is  no  novice  at  murderers'  defences.  Reliance  was  placed 
on  the  magistrate's  promise,  and  certainly  Mr.  Noel  did  not  come  bri^itly 
out  of  Hunt's  statement. 

When  the  paper  was  concluded,  Hunt  read  a  few  words  on  a  part  of 
Probert's  evidence,  in  a  poor  dejected  voice,  and  then  leaned  his  wretched 
bead  upon  his  hand.  He  was  evidently  wasting  away  minute  by  minute. 
His  nedkcloth  had  got  quite  loose,  and  his  neck  looked  g^t  and 
wretched. 

Mr.  Justice  Park  summed  up  at  great  length,  and  Thurtell  with  an 
untired  spirit  superintended  the  whole  explanation  of  the  evidence;  inters 
rupfing  the  Judge,  respectfully  but  firmly,  when  he  apprehended  any  omis- 
sioB,  or  conceived  any  amendment  capable  of  being  made.  The  charge 
to  ibe  Jury  occupied  several  hours — and  the  Jury  wen  requested  leave  to 
withdraw.  Hunt  at  this  period  became  much  agitated,  and  as  he  saw 
them  about  to  quit  the  box,  he  entreated  leave  to  address  them, — but  on 
his  counsel  learning  and  communicating  to  the  Judge  what  the  prisoner 
had  to  say,  the  Jury  were  directed  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
their  verdict 

During  their  absence,  Thurtell  conversed  unalarmed  with  persons  be- 
neath and  around  him:  Hunt  stood  up  in  the  deepest  misery  and  weakness. 
Twenty  imnutes  ela{|^ ;  and  the  return  of  the  Jury  was  announced ! 

Whilst  way  was  making  through  the  throng.  Hunt  leaned  over  the  dock, 
and  searched  with  an  agonijBed  eye  for  the  faces  of  his  doorasHoeo!  As 
they,  one  by  one,  pasMd  beneath  bin,  he  looked  at  their  countenances 
with  the  most  hui^ry  agony:  he  would  have  devoured  their  verdiet  froift 
their  very  eyes!     Thurtell  maintained  his  steadiness. 

The  foreman  delivered  the  verdict  of  '^  guilty"  in  tears,  and  in  a  tone 
which  seemed  to  si^,  ^^  we  have  felt  the  defence— *we  have  tried  to  find 
him  innocent — but  tiie  evidence  is  too  true!"— respecting  Thurtell,  he 
uttered  with  a  subdued  sigh,  <^  He  a  guilty!" 

A  legal  objection  was  taken  to  the  day  of  trial,  but  it  failed. 

Thurtell  shook  not  to  the  last:  Hunt  was  broken  down,-^one!  when 
asked  why  sentence  of  death  should  not  be  passed,  the  latter  said  nothing, 
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80  sunk  was  he  in  grief;  bat  Thmrtell  stood  respeotfoHy  up^  inclining  over 
the  dock  towards  &e  Judse,  requesting  his  merciful  pos^nement  of  his 
death  from  the  Fridaj  to  Mondaj;  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  friends! 
Having  pressed  this  on  the  Judge  in  a  calm  yet  impressive  tone,-*be 
stood  silently  waiting  his  doom. 

The  Judge  had  put  on  his  black  hat— the  hat  of  death,  before  this 
aj^ieal;  he  heard  it— and  then  gave  the  signal  to  the  crier;  who  ^ke 
out  to  the  breatiiless  court,  those  formal  yet  awful  words:  ^'  Be  stZenI 
tsi  ike  caurty  whUe  sentence  of  death  is  passed  upon  the  prisonersP^  His 
own  voice  being  the  only  sound  that  broke  the  aUence. 

The  sentence  was  passed.  The  prisoners  were  doomed.  The  world 
was  no  longer  for  tiiem! 

Hunt  sobbed  aloud  in  the  wildness  of  his  distress;  his  faculties  seemed 
thrown  down.  Thurtell,  whose  hours  were  numbered,  bore  his  fate  with 
an  unbroken  spirit  While  the  very  directions  for  his  body's  dissection 
were  being  uttered,  he  consumed  the  pinch  of  snuff  which  had  to  that 
moment  been  pausing  in  his  fingers!  He  then  shook  hands  witii  a  friend 
under  the  dock,  and  desired  to  be  remembered  to  others!  Almost  imne- 
diatdy  tiie  sentence  was  passed,  Wilson  handcu&d  both  the  prisoners: 
and  in  a  few  nisntes  they  were  removed. 

I  confess  I  myself  was  shaken.  I  was  cold  and  sick.  I  looked  with 
tumultuous  feelings  at  that  desperate  man,  thus  meeting  deadi,  as  thotm^ 
it  were  an  ordinary  circumstance  of  his  life;  and  when  he  went  throu^ 
the  dark  door,  beseemed  to  me  gone  to  his  fate.  It  struck  me  that  detSfa 
then  took  him !  I  never  saw  liim  more. 

There  is  the  trial,  as  I  saw  it.  Tou  know  that  Thurtell  on  the  drop 
met  his  death  as  he  met  his  trial,  without  a  tremor.*'  His  life  had  been 
one  long  vice,  but  he  had  iron  nerves  and  a  sullen  low  love  of  fame^— - 
even  black  fame, — ^which  stimulated  him  to  be  a  hero,  though  but  of  the 
gallows.  He  had  learned  his  defence  by  heart,t  and  often  boasted  of  the 
effect  it  would  have:  To  Peiree  Egan,  indeed,  he  rehearsed  it  a  monA 
before  he  played  his  part  in  public,  and  he  thought  that,  with  a  gentle* 
manly  dress  and  a  pathetic  manner,  it  would  bnng  him  through,  or,  at 
least,  ensure  him  a  gloomy  immortality.  His  ordinary  discourse  was  danc 
and  bhisphemy;  but  he  chained  up  his  oaths  in  court.  The  result  of  aU 
tills  masquerading,  for  a  short  time,  has  been  publi^  sorrow  for  his  fate, 
and  particularly  among  women !  The  re-action  is,  however,  again  coming 
round,  and  although  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  this  man's  courage  and 
his  intellect;  it  is  also  as  impossible  not  to  rejoice  in  the  death  of  so 
much  revenge,  cruelty,  and  bloody  Mwer!  Hunt  may  yet  be  punished 
with  a  pardon:  How  must  he  envy  Thurtell  now,  whose  deadi  is  over! 

The  trial,  after  all,  I  believe,  has  left  the  public  mind  much  dissatis- 
fied, and  in  doubt;  and  certainly  the  general  opinion  is,  that  Probert, 

•  I  know  it  tobe  a&et  that  ThmteU  Mid  about  leven  boon  onljbefiore  hii  ezeea- 
tiooy  **li  u  perhaps  wrong  in.  my  Mtoation,  but  I  own  I  should  Uke  to  read  ^ieree 
Egan's  aeooont  of  the  Great  Fight  yesterdajr,"  (meaning  that  between  Spring  and 
Langan.)    He  had  just  inquired  how  it  terminated. 

1 1  h*^®  ^^  doubt  this  defence  was  written  by  Mr.  C.  Paanon. 
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the  wont  and  the  most  dastardly  of  the  gang,  has  improporly  escaped^ 
That  he  merited  death,  who  can  deny?  That  he  knew  all  at  Tetsaira, 
who  dttbelieves?  I  have  already  carried  this  letter  to  an  nneiampled 
leagthi  hat  I  cannot  close  it,  without  putting  down  the  result  of  a  very 
caraul  consideration  of,  and  inquiry  into  the  matter.  And  seeii^  how  uni* 
satisfactorily  the  accounts  and  confessions  before  and  at  the  trial  dove-tail 
with  each  other,  I  cannot  resist  hazarding  a  aUpposUion  that  the  follow- 
ing  may  be  nearer  the  truth  of  the  particuars  of  this  horrible  transaction. 

Thurtell,  with  a  person  resembling  Weare,  in  a  gig  drawn  by  a  roan 
borae,  is  seen  by  Wilson,  the  horse  patrol,  driving  fast  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  road^  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  mile-ttone,  about  twenty  minutes 
before  seven.  At  a  very  little  before  seven,  Richard  Bingham,  the  ostler 
of  the  White  Lion,  at  Edgeware,  sees  him  and  his  victim.  Then  about 
a  mile  further  on,  (nine  miles  from  town)  Clarke,  the  landlord  of  the  inn, 
sees  Thurtell  pass  with  another  in  a  gig,  in  which  was  also  a  parcel  or 
bag.  The  last  time  the  murderer  and  Weare  are  seen,  is  in  GilPs-hill-* 
lane,  near  Probert's  cottage,  by  James  Freeman.  They  were  then  wait- 
ing, probably  for  the  arrival  of  Probert  and  Hunt,  but  the  sigbt  of 
Freeman  disturbed  ThurteU,  and  he  drove  down  the  lane  to  the  place 
where  the  crime  was  perpetrated.— This  was  a  little  before  eight  o'clock. 

It  should  seem  tluit  the  hour  appointed  for  the  murder,  was  eight 
o'cloek;  all  the  circumstances  conspire  to  prove  it.  Thb  accounts  for 
the  nfid  pace  of  Thurtell  down  the  Edgeware-road,  he  supposing  him- 
fldf  late;  and  the  waiting  about  of  Probert,  who  thought  himself  before- 
hand.   Thurtell  passed  Frobert  unawares  in  Edgeware. 

The  first  time  Frobert  and  Hunt  are  seen,  after  leaving  London,  is  at 
the  Red  Lion  at  the  Hyde  about  six  o'clock,  and  Probert  seems  to  have 
wished  to  impress  on  the  landlord's  (Harding's)  mind  who  he  was,  for 
he  said,  ^^  Tou  forget  me,  my  name  is  Probert."  Hunt  next  got  down 
before  JProbert  reached  the  Bald-faced  Stag,  where  the  latter  was  fami- 
liarly known;  here  Probert  told  the  ostler  to  make  haste  as  he  had  to 
take  up  a  Lady.  They  are  next  recognised  at  the  White  Lion  at  Edg-* 
ware  about  seven  o'clock,  to  which  place  Clarke  had  just  returned,  hav- 
ing seen  Thurtell.  The  horse  of  Probert,  which  is  a  very  fine  one,  and 
capable  of  going  eleven  or  twelve  miles  an  hour  with  ease,  was  quite  cool 
and  fresh.  This  both  Clarke  and  Bingham  well  remember.  Probert 
and  Hunt  drank  brandy  and  water  here  in  the  eig,  and  Hunt  then  jumped 
out  and  proposed  a  second  glass  each,  to  which  Probert  consented,  say- 
ing ^^  I  don't  care,  but  damin  Uy  make  hasteP^  Hunt  here  looked  up.at 
the  clock  as  though  to  mark  the  time:  at  this  period  Clarke  is  sure  that 
it  was  not  later  than  a  quarter  past  seven.  The  White  Lion  is  three 
milee  only  from  the  Artichoke  at  Elstree.  And  ii  was  nearly  hoenty 
mimtleB  after  eigki  when  Probert  and  Hunt  arrived  there — Prober^e 
fine  horse  very  much  ddetreased  and  b^Ohed  in  sweat.  Thus  one  hour  is 
consumed  in  going  the  three  miles!  And  the  horse  experiences  such  dis- 
tress in  travelling  them!  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for?  Let  me  try 
to  explain  it;— And  now  I  must  come  to  the  olace  of  murder. 

About  five  mtmtfes  before  the  report  of  tne  pistol  in  the  lane,  a  gig 
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was  heard  by  some  eottaffers,  of  the  ntmie  of  Hunt,  passing  rs^kDjr  by 
their  house  towards  OillVbill-laiie.  Otiier  cottagers,  named  Clarice 
and  Brooffhall,  who  lire  on  the  strai^t  road,  beyond  ttte  tuniHig  into 
CriH's-hilHane,  heard  no  gig  pass,  so  it  must  bare  eone  into  the  lane. 
About  five  minntes  after  this  gig  was  heard  to  go  by,  Mr.  Smith,  ttie 
farmer,  his  wife  and  nurse^  who  were  abont  three  hundred  yards  from  tbe 
spot  in  anotiier  lane,  heard  tbe  pistols  and  Smith  himself  had  indeed 
hesdl  the  wheels  of  a  gig  coming  in  the  direction  from  Hunt's  Cottage. 
They  all  listened  and  heurd  groans,  bnt  no  shrieking  or  siiigtfig  oof.  Mr. 
Smidi  indeed  heard  voices  as  in  contention,  before  the  groans.  The 
nurse  also  now  heard  voices  distinctly  cf  two  or  three  persons^  though 
die  groans  had  ceased!  All  then  became  still — ^And  a  gig  was  afterwards 
heara  rattling  off. 

The  supposed  track  of  the  wheels,  as  described  by  Mrs.  Smith,  ran 
into  the  h^  road  between  Radlett  and  Elstree.  It  is  not  impossible 
for  ft  gig  to  haye  gone  a  considerable  way  toward  Elstree,  then  to  hare 
tuned  and  taken  a  circuit  by  Aldenham  Common,  and  so  turning  again 
to  the  left  round  the  Red  Lion  at  Elstree,  to  have  reached  the  Jbti- 
choke  with  ^  appearance  of  coming  from  London. 

Of  course  the  party  would  only  be  seen  at  Elstree  once,— it  was  pos- 
sible therefore  ^or  a  gig  to  have  gone  to  €Ml's-hill-l&ne  through  Stan- 
more,  over  Stanmore  Common,  CsSdecott  Hill,  by  Hilt  Field  Lodge, 
and  so  on  to  Battler's  Chreen.  Probert  was  not  seen  at  Elstree  until 
neariy  iweniy  mmuiee  after  eight.  The  return  must  have  been  rapid, 
and  the  appearance  of  tne  horse,  who  was  cool  at  Edgeware  and  could 
trot  ten  or  eleven  miles  an  hour  easily,  bears  it  out.  ui  confirmation  of 
tbe  supposed  r&uU  by  Aldenham  Common  back  to  Elstree,  a  poor  wo- 
man of  the  name  of  Mary  Hale,  says  she  heard  a  gig  '*  tearing  by,''  in 
front  of  her  cottage,  the  horse  apparently  galloping.  This  she  says  was 
between  eight  and  nine. 

From  this  statement  I  should  say  all  three  were  at  Oilt's^hin-lane  on 
tiie  fatal  night  and^at  the  fatal  hour  of  eij^ht  o'clock.  The  confessions 
rendered  ui  attempts  at  proving  an  aUhi  needless;  although  this  seems 
to  have  been  tiie  object  in  view. 

Tou  must  by  this  time  be  as  tired  of  the  Murderers  as  I  am,  and  I 
therefore  abruptly  dose  here,  praying  that  it  may  be  long  before  the 
English  Character  is  again  cursed  with  such  blights  upon  it  as  Tfaurteil, 
Prmrt  and  Hunt  Tours  truly, 

EDWARD  HERBERT. 


THE  DELUGE.* 

There  is  probably  uo  science  at  the  present  day  that  holds  out  more 
tempting  problems,  or  has  more  curious  secrets  in  store,  than  geo^Qr. 

*  Reliquiae  Diluvians,  or  Obtervstions  on  the  Organic  Remains,  Jko.,  attest- 
hig  the  Action  of  a  Universal  Deluge,  by  the  Reverend  William  Buckland, 
4to.l623. 
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Some  jeart  ago  it  wm  Ae  object  of  a  very  luureasonabie  Jealoe^  among 
tb^ologiam;  and  yet  it  has  luq[>pened  m  this  as  in  other  cases,  that  what 
was  thought  to  threaten  serioos  consequences  to  religion,  promises  ulti- 
matelj  to  famish  new  aiguments  for  its  tiiith.  In  the  case  before  us,  it 
imsy  we  maj  saj,  already  placed  beyond  ihe  reach  of  controyer^  a  great 
phfiical  fact,  resting  almost  solely  on  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  was  sometimes  prhaps  felt  as  a  stumblinjg;  block  by  divines,  and  was 
long  made  a  subject  oi  derision  by  the  infidel  wits  of  the  last  century  — ^we 
mean  the  general  deluge.  Professor  Bucklajnd's  book  is  extremely  cu- 
rious: and  thou^  calculated  chiefly  for  men  of  science,  will  be  found 
perfiictly  intelUgible  and  Tei^  interest^ie  by  ordinary  readers.  He  had 
Cuyur's  researches  to  furmsh  him  with  lu;hts  and  supply  him  with  ma*- 
teriab^  but  by  fixing  his  attention  on  a  single  class  of  phenomena,  he  has 
been  able  to  carry  ms  inTestigation  a  step  beyond  those  of  that  celebn^ 
ted  naturalist  in  some  points^  and  he  has  arrived  at  conclusions  highif 
singular  and  very  satisfactory.  We  liave  no  doubt  that,  by  pursuing  the 
fm  which  Cuviui  and  Buckulnd  have  traced  out,  we  shall  ultimate^ 
come  to  know  almost  every  thiaff  worth  knowing,  respecting  the  physical 
condition  of  the  antidiluvian  worid.  Nay,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
we  shall  at  sobm  future  period  have  a  better  idea  of  the  social  state  of 
<Hir  antidiluvian  progenitors  than  if  the  pillars  of  Seth,  with  a  key  to 
their  intcriptioos,  were  at  this  moment  in  the  cells  of  the  Britisb  If  tn 


.  All  are  aware  bow  perfect  a  picture  of  ancient  life  ia  preserved  in  the 
fuina  of  Poiapeii,  where  a  whole  feneration,  young  and  old  surprised  by 
a  sudden  catastrophe^  and  reduced  to  skeletons,  remain  as  if  food  by  a 
masician's  wand  in  the  various  attitudes  of  private  and  busy  life,  in  the 
mrast  of  their  implements  of  industry,  or  of  their  ancient  most  domestic 
ornaments.  There  are  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  thousands  of  conceal* 
ed  chambers,  which  furnish  a  similar  picture  of  animal  life,  and  tell  us  of 
the  fharacter  and  habits  of  races  now  extinct,  which  inhabited  its  surface 
before  man  was  formed,  or  which  contended  with  him  for  dominion  after 
he  was  called  into  existence.  Such  is  the  cave  in  Yorkshire  examined 
by  Mr.  Buckluio.  The  flood  which  destroyed  its  inhabitants  bad  clo- 
sed its  natural  entrance  with  a  deep  covering  of  soil,  till  it  was  laid  open 
by  artificial  operations  in  1821.  Excepting  in  those  parts  where  the 
percolating  moisture  had  deposited  stony  concretions,  its  surface,  unvisil* 
ed  by  air  or  rain,  remained  exactly  as  it  was  on  the  day  when  the  waters 
retired.  As  the  phenomena  of  this  cave  formed  the  ground-work  of  sJl 
Mr.  Buckland's  speculations,  we  shall  shortly  describe  it 

It  is  situated  in  the  breast  of  a  limestone  rock,  at  Kirkdale,  in  tba 
north-east  part  of  Yorkdure,  about  80  feet  above  the  bed  of  a  neighbour- 
ing rivulet,  and  for  beyond  the  reach  of  modem  floods.  It  is  245  foet 
long,  from  two  to  six  feet  wide,  and  from  two  to  seven  feet  hkh.  Its 
bottom  is  covered  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  with  a  stratum  of  soft  loannr 
clay,  whose  surface  is  quite  smooth  and  almost  perfectly  horiaontd,  as  n 
deposited  by  water.  Its  roof  and  sides  are  partly  coated  with  Stalactiteiy 
or  stony  concretions  formed  by  the  superficial  moisture  filterii^  through 
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the  rodk,  charged  with  calcareous  matter  ;  and  the'  same  matter  bas  ia 
some  parts  extended  itself  from  the  sides  over  the  upper  surface  of  die 
'  earthly  depos^te  at  the  hottom,  like  a  crust  of  ice  oxer  a  muddj  poof. 
These  calcareous  concretions,  when  thej  depend  from  the  roof,  are  called 
Stalactites,  and  when  they  lie  on  the  hottom^  Stalagmites.  The  stratum 
of  loam  or  mud  is  thickly  interspersed  with  teeth  and  jawbones,  attdoAer 
bones  of  animals,  in  a  state  of  great  comminution,  all  mixed  top;etiier,  and 
some  of  them  sticking  through  the  Stala^mitic  crust,  like  twigs  through 
the  ice  of  a  pond.  These  bones  lie  thickest  at  the  bottom  of  the  muddy 
deposite;  they  are  generally  well  preserved,  and  in  no  degi^e  mineralised. 
The  animals  to  which  they  belong  are  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopo- 
tamus, hya&na,  tiger,  bear,  wolf,  fox,  weasel,  ox,  deer,  rabit,  water-rat, 
mouse,  and  some  birds — ^all  except,  perhaps,  the  wolf  and  fox,  tiiought  to 
be  of  extinct  species,  but  nearly  allied  in  character  to  those  now  existing. 
In  the  neiehbonrhood  of  this  cave  was  found  another  (at  Kirby  Moorside) 
fdth  a  simuar  deposite  of  mud,  six  feet  thick,  at  the  bottom,  but  without 
a  single  fossil  bone.  There  are  many  caves  in  other  parts  of  England 
and  in  Germany  which  present  similar  phenomena;  but  without  attendiif 
to  these  in  the  meantime,  we  shall  state  the  inferences  deducible  from  tiie 
fiawsts  ascertained  with  regard  to  the  Kirkdale  cave,  strengthened  and  eoi^ 
firmed  as  diey  are  by  a  multitude  of  analogous  facts. 

Ist.  That  cave,  which  is  far  above  modem  floods,  had  its  natural 
entrance  shut  till  1821,  and  as  the  organic  remains  belong  to  extinct  9pt^ 
cies,  they  roust  have  been  deposited  there  under  an  order  of  things  di^ 
Cerent  from  the  present.  2.  The  fossil  bones  could  not  be  those  cvf  annuals 
which  lodged  in  the  cave,  because  it  is  too  small  to  admit  the  oxen, 
horses,  elephants,  rhinoceroses  to  which  a  part  of  them  belong.  9.  Nei* 
ther  could  they  be  washed  in  by  a  flood,  because  scarcely  one  rolled  stone 
or  pebble  is  to  be  found  mixed  with  them;  and  though  they  are  in  a  state 
of  extreme  comminution,  such  as  it  would  require  long  agitation  to  pro- 
duce, they  are  not  water  worn  or  deprived  of  tiieir  angles.  .4.  They 
must)  therefore,  have  consisted  of  the  bones  of  animals  which  lived  and 
died  in  the  nei^bourfaood,  and  which  were  carried  into  the  cave  by  some 
other  animals  that  inhabited  it.  5.  From  the  circumstance  ^at  only 
the  teeth  and  hardest  parts  of  the  bones  renmin,  the  tenant  of  the  cave 
mpst  have  been  an  animal  that  devoured  bones.  Now,  the  existing  hjraeiia 
has  this  quality.  Bones  are  its  favourite  food,  and  it  rejects  only  the  teeth 
^d  such  hard  bones  and  portions  of  bones  as  are  found  remaining  here. 
When  we  add,  that  the  fossil  relics  of  the  h^sna  are  not  only  found  in 
the  cave,  but  are  in  such  abundance  as  to  indicate  the  existence  of  SOO 
or  300  individuals  of  various  ages,  and  tiiat  the  dung  of  this  animal,  and 
of  no  other,  is  found  among  the  loam,  the  proof  is  almost  irresistible  that 
this  was  an  Antidiluvian  hyama's  den,  inhabited  by  a  succession  of  tiiese 
ammals  for  many  centuries.  When  we  combine  wi^  the  phenomena  of 
the  cave,  what  was  previously  known  with  regard  to  the  multitude  of 
fossil  remams,  some  of  them  entire  skeletons,  belonging  to  the  elephant, 
rtunoceros,  bear,  &c.  found  under  the  alluvial  soil,  over  all  England, 
France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  Siberia,  it  is  equally  incontestable  that 
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tiie  renmkiA  of  these  animals,  found  in  Kirkdale  cave,  were  not  brought 
bj  the  oeefto  from  tropical  climates,  but  belonged  to  indifiduals  which 
IumI  lived  and  died  in  the  neiehbourhood,  as  the  same  ^cies  then  inha- 
bited England  generally,  and  all  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
weaker  creatures,  snch  as  the  fox,  deer,  weasel,  rabbit,  we  ntay  suppose 
were  seized  and  carried  in  alive;  the  laree  ruminant  aniaals,  whose  bonea 
are  very  numerous,  were  probably  killed  and  dragged  in  piecemeal;  and 
as  for  the  stronger  quadrupeds,  such  as  the  elephant,  tiger,  rhinoceros, 
the  voracious  tenant  of  the  cave  would  content  himself  with  carrying  off 
portions  of  their  carcases  when  they  died  a  natural  death. 

Mr.  BucKLAjfD,  was  so  xealous  as  to  make  a  visit  to  the  celebrated 
caves  in  the  Hartz  Forest  and  Franconia,  whose  organic  remains  have 
attracted  so  much  attention*  The  interior  of  these  ancient  repositories 
harmonised  remarkably  with  the  caves  in  England.  And  a  compvisaa 
of  the  whole  led  Mr.  Buoklano  to  detect  a  striking  coinciilence  in  an 
important  point,  which  had  been  little  or  not  at  all  attended  to  before. 
Hcobserved  in  all  the  caves,  without  acception,  one,  and  only  one,  ho* 
nzontal  bed  of  loicm  or  mud  in  tiie  bottom,  sometimes  with,  sometimes 
without  pebbles,  serving  as  a  matrix  to  the  fossil  bones  where  there  were 
any,  varying  finom  one  or  two  to  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  thickness,  and 
imd  in  almost  all  cases  covered  partly  or  wholly  with  that  crust  of  Stedag* 
mite  which  is  every  day  mcreasing  under  our  eyes.  The  level  surface  of 
this  deposite  shows  clearly  that  it  has  been  formed  by  water.  As  it 
covers  not  merely  the  cavities  of  the  bottom,  but  every  le^e  of  flat  sniv 
face  on  which  it  could  lie,  however  elevated,  the  water  must  have  filled 
the  whole  cavity  ;  and  as  tbere  never  is  a  second  bed  of  loam  above  the 
Stalagmitie  incrustations,  it  is  plain  that  tiie  voters  had  never  visited  the 
cawes  a  second  time— that  in  short  there  had  most  certainly  been  one 
gmd  floody  and  oniy  one.  We  cannot  enter  much  into  details,  but  we 
think  rrofiessor  Bucki«and  has  made  out  this  important  conclusion  in  a 
mann^  extremely  satisfactory. 

Lotus  now  for  the  sake  or  simplicity  take  the  Kirkdale  cave,  and  con- 
sider particularly  the  matter  that  covers  its  bottom.  Let  us  %are  a  low 
narrow  chamber  of  an  indefinite  length  in  the  limestone  rock,  and  four  or 
five  feet  wide.  The  rocky  bottom  of  this  cavity,  where  laid  bare,  is 
found  in  some  places  worn  smooth,  as  if  with  the  feet  of  beasts.  At 
other  parts  it  is  covered  with  a  Stalagmitic  crust,  proceeding  from  the 
sides,  but  only  in  small  quantity,  and  containing  no  animal  remains. 
Above  this  is  found  some  other  csJcareous^  incrustations,  enclosing  teeth 
aad  fragmentaof  bone.  Above  this  again  lies  a  stratum  or  deposite  of 
mud,  a  foot  thick,  enveloping  a  multitu&  of  teeth  and  small  bones.  Aiul 
this  is  covered  by  a  newer  crust  of  Stalagmite,  resting  on  tiie  surface  of 
the  mud,  sometimes  forming  a  floor  from  side  to  side,  and  which  crust  is 
daily  increasitig  by  new  inStrations.  Nearly  the  same  arrangement  of 
pafts  is  common  to  all  the  caves;  and  it  clearly  refers  to  four  chronolo- 
gical periods.  1 .  A  period  when  the  cave  was  uninhabited,  but  dry  as  at 
present,  and  when  calcareous  incrustations  q>read  themselves  over  its 
bottongi.    The, small  quantity  of  this  primitive  Stalagmite  shows  that  the 
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period  was  sh6rt.  2.  A  period  when  the  cave  was  inhabited  67  a  ioe- 
eefliion  of  hjsnas  whose  booes  and  ^e  bones  of  their  prej  were  tfaieldf 
irtrewed  over  the  bottom,  and  a  small  part  of  tiiem  eayehiped  in  Ae  atoDf 
concretions,  still  continuing  to  form.  The  period  as  well  as  the  fonner 
was  evidently  antidiluvian.  The  quantity  of  the  animal  remains,  and  espe* 
ciallj  the  number  of  hyenas  which  roust  have  inhabited  the  cave,  diow 
that  the  succession  of  tiiese  tenants  must  have  run  through  a  long  period. 
It  is  word^  of  remark,  too,  that  the  undermost  bones,  wtech  had  laia 
longest  exposed,  are  most  decayed;  and  it  is  curious,  that  while tiie  imd^ 
sides  of  some  of  tttese  (as  found  in  sM)  retahi  their  original  roughneiS) 
the  upper  sides  are  smoothed  as  if  from  the  paws  or  sides  of  an  anmal 
pasting  0ver,  or  reposing  on  them.  S.  A  period  when  agreat  inmidatioB 
took  phskce;  and  ^  waters,  charged  with  the  detritus  of  tiie  hmd,  depe* 
aitfed  a  sediment  of  mud  upon  the  bones,  which  enclosed  them  Iflce  a  ma- 
trix, the  lowest  part  being  most  loaded  with  the  ahimal  remains,  as  ndit 
be  expected.  4.  A  period  since  the  waters  retired,  and  darii^  w&h 
the  upper  crust  of  Stalagmite  has  been,  and  still  continues  to  be  Awmed. 
From  thie  quantity  of  this  calcareous  matter,  we  infer  tiiat  the  period  sinoe 
tiie  retiring  of  the  voters  is  longer  than  .the  1st  or  ^d  periods.  And  at 
a  second  deluge,  had  one  occurred,  would  assuredly  have  deposited  a  se- 
cond stratum  of  mud  above  the  upper  Stalagmitic  floor,  the  total  absenet 
of  such  a  deposite  seems  to  show  conchisiv^y  that  no  more  that  one  de* 
hge  has  occurred  since  tiie  caves  were  fonned.  At  a  future  era,  from 
careful  observations  on  the  existing  rate  of  increaie  of  these  cmioretieiiS) 
and  from  other  data,  we  shall  perhaps  be  dole  to  fix  witii  eonsiderdile 
certainty  the  length  of  each  period,  and  to  determine  a  multitude  of  ether 
^blems  of  a  most  interesting  kind.  Neither  man,  nor  any  creatwre  ana- 
logous to  man,  has  yet  been  found  in  these  antidiluvian  rtpositoriea.  Bat 
when  the  lights  of  science  have  penetrated  Ghaldea  and  Assyria,  the 
primeval  seats  of  the  human  race,  we  shall  perhaps  ftod  the  ijmm  corpora 
of  the  first  race  of  mankind,  embalmed  in  the  bitmnen  of  MeiopotaaBa» 
or  Ae  cakareons  deposits  of  Mount  Ararat.  We  shaH  tiien  laow  the 
stature  and  fonn-»and  some  future  Cctvibr  will  even  tell  us  the  habilSy 
characters,  and  whole  animal  economy-— of  those  men  who  Imd  a  ^km* 
sand  years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters. 

We  have  not  space  or  time  to  follow  our  author  into  his  other  curioas 
inquiries.  He  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  climate  of  the  aatidBavJatt 
vrorld  was  different  from  tiiat  under  which  we  live.  But  be  holds,  upon 
good  grounds,  that  the  sea  and  land  occupied  generally  the  same  porittona 
as  at  present.  He  has  rendered  the  proofs  of  a  universal  Mn^  mote 
distinct  and  satisfactory;  he  has  fbmisbed  us  with  some  new  data  #i)r  cdea* 
fating  the  duration  of  relative  eras,  marked  out  by  great  physical  changes; 
•nd  he  has  decisively  set  aside  the  opinion  to  which  Oinrtm  seems  to 
have  inclined,  that  the  earth  has  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  great 
inundation  more  than  once  since  the  consolidation  of  the  newest  roelqr 
etrata.  We  cannot  conclude,  however,  witiiont  adding,  that  the  book  it 
wen  written,  and  considering  tiie  style  in  which  it  is  got  up,  and  4m  wn* 
ber  of  plates  remaitebly  cheap. 
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POR  THE  PO&T  POLIO. 

A  RESIDf^NCE  IN  OHILI.« 

Cuihiy  after  accomplisbiiig  a  reFohition  as  earlj  as  1810,  became,  in 
tiie  progress  of  the  wars  of  South  America,  a  sort  of  battle  groiu^d,  wlaoh 
was  warmly  contested  on  tiie  one  hand  by  the  patriots,  from  Buenos 
Ajrres,  and  on  the  other  bj  the  royalists  from  Lima,  in  the  end  the 
sangumsfy  battles  of  Ckacabueo  and  JHo^pee,  in  which  the  armies  of 
these,  distant  regions  met,  led  to  tiie  entire  occupation  of  Chili  by  the 
patriots,  and  the  Royalisti  hare  been  called  npon  to  defend  the  last  re- 
miiiiiiig  territory  of  the  kinf  of  Spain  in  the  wide  extent  of  South 
America,— tiie  territory  of  Lima  itself.  In  the  strife  for  ascendeopy  the 
importance  of  Chili  has  been  strongly  manifested.  Its  fine  climate,  its 
Untfle  soil,  its  rich  resources  made  it  not  less  an  object  of  consequence 
than  ita  local  position,  br  which  it  became  a  point  whence  the  conqueror 
m%ht  assail  the  vanquished  with  advantage. 

Chili  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  diesert  of  Atacama  and  Peru,  on 
Ae  west  by  the  Pacific  ocean,  on  the  soutii  by  the  river  Biobio  and 
Avaaco,  and  on  the  east  by  the  states  of  the  basin  of  La  Plata  at  the 
eastern  foot  of  the  Andes.  The  capital  of  Chili  is  Santiago,  sometiiMS 
caBed  Chili  onlr,  its  Indian  name.  The  country,  since  it  became  an  in- 
dqiAident  republic,  has  been  governed  by  a  supreme  Director,  and  a  se- 
nate composed  of  five  persons.  The  population  is  estimated  at  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  or  three  hundred  diousand  souls. 

The  writer  of  this  journal  arrived  at  Chili  in  the  American  ship  Can- 
lo»,  in  August  1817,  soon  after  the  sanguinary  battle  of  C&aca6tic«,  in 
which  8an  Marim  and  O^JERggins,  with  an  armv  from  Buenos  wSyr^s, 
had  entirely  destroyed  the  royal  forces  under  Somortmo.  The  wreck  of 
the  defeated  royalists  fled  to  TlfiZcdbiMmo,  a  sea  port  on  the  Pacific, 
where  they  fortified  themselves,  and  succeeded  in  repelling  the^assaulf  ^ 
the  pilots,  until  a  re-enforcement  arrived  from  Lima.  During  the  whole 
of  this  siege  and  ^sault  oi  Talcahuano  and  afterwards  until  the  battle 
of  Moypu  the  writer,  it  appears,  was  detained  by  the  royidists,  the  vessel 
in  which  he  arrived  having  been  seised  and  the  cargo  taken  possession  of 
by  tbeai.  After  the  battle  of  Maypee  he  resided  with  the  patriots. 
His  long  stay  in, the  country,  the  various  journeys  he  made,  as  well  as 
the  deeply  interestmg  incidents  then  occurring,  all  conspired  to  render  a 
flvrttive,  if  tolendily  executed,  attractive:,  and  we  have  perused  tiie 
journal  wHh  much  interest  and  satisfaction.  We  shall  refer  our  readers 
to  the  book  itself  for  thp  details  it  furnishes  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
War,  and  of  the  perils  of  the  writer;  and  select  some  of  his  notices  of 
the  remaricable  particulars  in  the  character  of  this  country  and  its  inha- 
bitants. 

*  Jounud  of  A  residence  in  Cluli.  Bj  a  vouog  American,  detained  in  that  eouo* 
try,  doring  the  revolationarv  leenes  of  1817-1S-19.    Boston.    Welft  and  Lilly. 
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<<Ia  Chili,  they  know  but  three  seaaoiu,  Somroer,  Winter,  and  Sprbg;  vbleh 
last  commences  the  middle  of  August.  There  is  not  one  in  hnndieds  that  knows 
that  the  seasons  are  computed  difi^rentlj  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe.  There  is  hot 
little  variation  in  their  years  one  with  another,  and  their  crops  can  always  be  calea- 
lated  upon  with  certainty.  They  never  sufier  from  drought  and  their  q^mng  rains  are 
never  so  abundant  as  to  drown  the  seeds  in  the  eartli.  Their  evergreens  are  of  coune 
beantifal  at  all  seasoos  and  wild  flowers  of  every  variety  sprine  up  in  August  in  all 
directions.  The  soil  is  almost  uniformly  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  free  mm  atones, 
r^h,  and  never  requires  manuring.  Wheat  in  some  places  in  the  province  has  |iro> 
duced  one  hundred  and  thirty  lold.  This  and  wine  are  their  staple  commodities 
and  but  little  attention  is  given  to  any  thing  else.  Peaches,  apples,  and  quinces  are 
found  in  all  directions  mixed  with  forest  trees  and  shrubs  and  are  no  doubt  tndlgeiKKiB, 
The  wine  js  sent  to  market  in  the  skins  of  diOereni  animals  upon  muks,  and  i>  pro* 
served  in  hupge  earthen  jars  some  of  which  will  contain  two  or  three  pipes.  The 
price  of  pure  wine  in  the  country  is  about  twenty  cents  a  gallon.  Skins  here  sup* 
nly  die  ptoce  of  almost  all  the  improvements  in  husbandry  of  older  oountiies.  In 
the  country  almost  all  the  articles  of  domestic  use  are  oompMod  of  skins,  whaeh  serve 
them  without  curing  for  a  great  part  of  their  clothings  for  shoes,  ropes,  twin^  thread, 
bags,  barrels,  bottles,  &c."  ^ 

One  of  the  most  curious  subjects  of  observation  is  the  different  degree  of  estima* 
tion  in  which  different  materials  and  productions  are  hehl  in  one  countiy  and  an* 
other  in  proportion  to  their  relative  scarcity  and  abundance.  Here  to  light  her  fire 
in  the  morning  the  cook  will  gather  a  bundle  of  rods  some  of  which  a  Bond  Street 
beau  would  select  to  grace  his  person  in  a  morning  lounge.  To  sweep  her  damp  and 
filthy  floor  the  chambermaid  will  bind  together  branches  of  fresh  aiDd  fhtgrant  nayitley 
which  with  us  would  be  dispersed  to  ^ce  a  hundred  lovely  bosoms  in  a  ball  room. 
Without  the  house  ^ou  may  find  a  pig's  pen  of  the  finest  gnuned  mahogany,  (or 
some  wood  resembline  it,)  rough  enough  to  be  sure,  and  within  the  walls  of  your 
bed  room  composed  of  half  homed  bricks  and  mod." 

**  One  of  their  favourite  amusements  is  stoir  tellbg,  and  in  this  they  display 
strength  of  memoiy  and  ease  of  elocution  that  nave  onen  astonished  me.  When- 
ever half  a  dozen  friends  meet  in  an  evening  or  a  fiunily  are  seated  after  aupper 
seme  one  among  them  "fakes  up  the  tale,"  and  without  the  least  hesitation  or  m- 
terruption  goes  on  with  his  story  of  a  full  hour  and  sometimes  two^  with  the  same 
system  and  rapidity  as  if  he  were  reading  from'  a  book.  They  are  generally  stories 
cif  captive  princesses  and  enchanted  knights,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect  the  AndMan 
Nights  they  are  taken  from  them  and  handed  down  orally  from  fiitherto8on,amoog 
hiffk  and  low,  rich  and  poor.  They  have  no  other  libraries  than  their  memociei» 
and  these  are  remarkably  retentive.  A  youth  will  often  be  sent  from  one  city  to 
another,  charged  with  specie  and  a  hundred  different  commissions,  without  a  single 
memorandum  in  writing,  yet  will  be  aore  to  execute  them  all  with  aoe«*oy  ind 
fidcUtr.    Too  never  hear  a  CfdUno  say«  « Ifwrgot  it.'* 

<*  The  mining^  interest  throughout  the  provmce  seems  not  only  to  be  suspendedt 
but  to  be  essentially  injured,  as  I  am  told  it  is  considered  here  as  almost  impossible 
to  dear  a  mine  that  has  been  long  negleoted ;  as  they  have  no  machkieiy,  nor  even 
pomps  fiv  that  purpose.  This  foroed  neriect  of  the  mines  is  a  subject  of  ge»end 
lamehtation,  ana  is  viewed  somewhat  in  the  same  light  as  a  drought  sufficient  to  pro> 
duce  famine  and  pestilence  would  be  in  other  countries.  In  fact,  they  glory  as  nmoh 
in  their  mines  now,  and  their  affections  seem  to  cling  to  them  as  closely,  as  did  thooe 
of  the  Spaniards  300  years  ago." 

The  fact  we  are  now  about  to  oopj  is  a  striking  one. 

^'  A  few  nights  since,  the  major-domo  or  steward  of  the  estaneia  gave  a  rustie  en- 
tertainment or  fandango  in  his  rooms  adioiuing.  His  friends  and  nei^bours  were 
all  collected,  and  treats!  with  music  and  dancing,  wine  and  supiter ;  and  the  whole 
night  paased  in  mirth  and  festivity.  The  occasion  of  this  entertainment  was  the  deatk 
of  his  only  child,  an  faiftnt,  whose  corpse  was  all  the  while  exposed  in  the  noateasi- 
spicuous  part  of  the  room.  I  once  witnessed  the  same  ceremony  in  the  house  of  m 
very  respectable  family  of  Concepcion.  I  entered  the  room  witliout  having  been  ad- 
vised of  the  reason  or  nature  of  the  entertainment  The  most  conspicuous  olgeet 
was  a  figure  highly  deeorated  with  fiowers,  and  seated  on  a  shelf  over  the  tabl^  and 
with  a  number  of  lights  burning  befbre  it,  and  to  which  those  engaged  in  the  danee 
would  often  advert.  I  took  it  for  granted  that  this  was  the  imi^  of  some  ^tron 
saint,  whose  festival  the  family  were  celebrating.    Judge,  then,  m  the  hidescribabl^ 
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Ibbrftr  and  diigoit  I  fbit  wben  oa  apprcMi^iiBe  to  examme  it,  I  fbaikd  tbai  OJskiiMpd 
liad  retllT  onoe  been  a  trfing  child.  I  am  told  the  mother  does  not  always  join  in 
tlie  crowd,  hot  aometimet  nts  apart  and  weept :  and  I  trait,  for  the  honoor  of  onr  na« 
tore,  that  it  it  ao.  It  is  bad  enoogh  that  sueh  an  incident  should  be  made  the  oeea* 
•km  of  mirth  and  festiTitj  among  relations  and  friends.  Upon  the  death  of  an  adolt 
there  are  the  same  shows  of  grief  and  moorniiM^  as  with  us,  though  the  ceremonies 
attoiding  the  mtermeut  are  widely  diflRerent.  Tbis  cefe6ra<»an  is  kept  up  only  on  the 
death  oT  children  under  seren  yean  of  age.  The  reason  they  gite  for  it  has  more 
eC  pUlesophy  than  feeling  in  it.  *<  El  iokgelito,"  the  little  angel  has  died  in  inno- 
•eMe,  and  gone  to  heaven.    We  ought  then  to  rejoice,  and  not  to  weep." 

The  information  given  by  the  author,  as  to  the  frequency  and  effect 
of  earthquaJces  is  novel,  and  diminishes  very  much  the  alarming  notions 
existing  in  thb  respect  in  relation  to  Chili.     He  says, 

<<  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  the  shocks  are  more  frequent  than  in  most  pavta  of  Eo* 
rope  or  North  America,  and  it  is  true  that  the  inhabitants  live  in  constant  and  so- 
pcntitioos  dread  of  them.  Yet,  after  o^cd  inquiring  of  the  oldest  individuals  I  have 
met,  I  cannot  find  one  who  can  recoUeot  a  aiaih  caused  b^  an  earthquake.  This 
general  dread  of  them  probably  proceeds  from  the  removal  of  the  capital  of  the 
province  (Coneepcion^  to  its  present  dte,  in  consequence  of  the  inundation  and  de« 
atraotion  of  many  of  tne  houses  in  the  old  citT,  in  the  £^ai  earthguahet  some  80  or 
90  years  ago.  For  the  year  past,  there  has  been  but  one  very  perceptible  shock  in 
C^oneepoion.  This  was  a  few  evenings  since.  Some  eight  or  ten  were  at  sapper  in 
the  estancia,  when  suddenly  they  all  started^np  and  rushed  out  of  doors,  overturning: 
every  thing  that  might  be  m  their  way,  and  skriekine,  *  Miserieordia,  roiseHcordia.' 
lUe  shock  conturaed  but  for  an  instant,  and  was  lighter  than  one  which  was  felt  in 
Massachusetts  a  few  days  before  we  sailed,  and  was  ihe  talk  of  a  moment.  I  am  told, 
1iow0ver,  that  I  can  form  no  idea  of  the  effect  of  an  earthquake  in  Chili,  as  the  year 
yaat  has  been  remarkably  and  providentially  ekeapt  from  this  cahmiQr. 


SIR  F.  HENNIKER'S  NOTES  ON  EGYPT  * 

dm  readen  have  not  perhaps  foivotten  the  '*  Dtarr  of  an  Invaltd,"  by  Mr.  Mat* 
tfkews,  nor  the  spriehtliness  and  good  homoor  with  which  it  abounded.  An  espial  or 
mater  buoyancy  ol  spirit,  and  flow  of  cheerfulness,  seem  to  have  accompanied  the 
Baronet  wliose  name  is  prefixed  to  our  present  article,  during  a  more  toilsome  ex- 
peAtion,  and  through  regions  less  smiling  and  homitable.  He  offers,  indeed,  but  a 
slight  repast  to  the  antiq^aary  or  to  the  virtooso^,  hn  object,  as  he  tells  us,  being  more 
the  survey  of  natore  than  the  investigation  of  the  works  of  art;  and,  as  the  scene  dT 
his  travels  did  not  extend  beyond  the  neighbourhood  of  the  second  cataracts,  and  Ida 
visits  to  the  Oasis,  Mount  Sinai,  and  Jerusalem  were  short,  a  more  detajlod  notice 
could  not  fairly  be  expected  from  himt  especially  as  he  had  a  greater  partiidity  for  the 
amnsementi  «  drawing  and  shooting. 

A  vein  ef  humour,  sometimes  tinged  with  sarcasm,  and  frequently  rismg  to  wit^ 
runs  throQgb  the  entire  volume :  the  author  seems  often,  perhaps  too  often,  to  be 
laughing  at  the  graver  pursuits  of  the  more  scientific  tourists,  by  whom  Bgypt  has 
been  lately  investicated  t  he  sees  little  or  no  beauty  In  an  obliterated  column;  and 
he  aims  a  happy  blow  or  two  at  the  idle  diligenoe  of  <•  the  Francs  who  carry  away 
mummies  with  as  much  anxiety  as  if  related  to  them,  and  blocks  of  masonnr  with  as 
much  satisfii^tion  as  if  they  had  found  the  philosopher's  stone."  If  we  could  consci- 
entkxisly  bring  ourselves  to  make  the  complaint,  we  might  say^  that  Sir  Frederick 
keeps  up  too  constant  a  fire  of  his  peculiar  humour,  and  that  we  fisel  ourselves  some- 
what ftitigued  with  epigram  and  antithesis.  His  composition  is  too  much  like  the 
smart  sentences  of  Miss  Never-out  In  the  ^Polite  Conversations:"  or  rather  like 
those  of  Congreve,  where  we  are  not  allowed  to  recover  from  the  effisct  of  one  stroke 
before  weare  saluted  with  another.  The  result  of  this  unintermitted  effort  is  an 
unavoidable  nnifimnity  of  style  and  sentiment:  each  page  is  idem  et  altera  and  it 

*  Mte$  during  a  VUHt  to  Eeypt,  MMa,  the  Oaais,  Mount  Sinai,  and  Jcriualem. 
By  Sir  Frederick  Henniker,  Bart.   Sro.  18t.  Boards.    Murray.    1833. 
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■hoaM  wtm  that  the  antbor,  in  the  Mleetioa  of  hk  nbie^ 

•dmiaitter«d  the  belt  food  for  ridieale  and  «tire.  All  hmnan  MdeOei,  all  cwAtrtn 
and  all  placet,  hafe  their  ridioalout  sidet :  hut  they  who  eoidbe  their  eontempbidaM 
exelntively  to  the  ridtoalont,  will  iirotent  at  beat  Mt  partial  aod  imperfeet  pietnraa. 

Hariog  firoelj  ezpretted  theie  remaiki»  it  would  be  imfidr  in  lu  to  deaj,  at  Iha 
Mtne  time,  that  the  rapid  and  tKgfat  strokes  of  the  IraTeller  have  not  uaA!«qsie»t|]r  a 
ma^ieal  effi^t  in  bringing  the  soene,  the  eharaeter,  and  the  eostome,  instanlaaeoiMly 
bewre  oar  eyes )  and  that,  altlKMirii  an  author  wlio  snrreys  raamiers  and  men  afaMMt 
throagh  one  nnTaryins  medium,  ana  to  whom  the  whole  world  is  little  more  thaa  a  teasi 
is  not  to  be  followed  impliQitly  as  a  guide,  we  may  join  him  with  pleasore  and  evsn 
with  pro6t  as  a  oompanion.  It  is  time,  howeTer,  to  let  Sir  Fredench  speak  for  him- 
self  I  and  we  extract  the  following  passage  from  ms  second  chapter,  which  is  a  pietors 
of  his  first  impRsskms  on  Tisiting  Alexandria,  and  Is  thns  headed : 

<•  Ptagve^D9g9^0belUh9^Pompe!f9  rmm^Canal-^Cattiemmb^    JVe9. 

M  WattMd  towards  the  obelisks  of  Cleopatra  i  thay  are  sitaatod  at  the  adgw  of  the 
new  pott.  Within  a  few  yards  of  the  town,  the  botchers  were  drawing  and  qcaa  tai  * 
ing  bof&loest  the  sands  fkid  with  entrailac  sharics  and  dogi  are  (he  oitfr  scatenprs* 


Here  coBSmenees  a  wall,  whMi  is  snpposed  to  he  a  deSsnoe,  and  is  called  the  Gily 
Walls  nnder  it  are  frequent  noands  or  mbhish,  snch  as  are  seen  in  thrparlieM  of 
London,  where  retiring  dtiiens  placard  **  Belle  rut"  upon  a  cottage.  AttempliBf 
to  pass  the  first  of  these  filth  hilts,  a  pack  of  brindled  wolf^ags  midied  down  upon 
ns,  barking  farioosly  as  if  they  knew  me  to  be  a  Christian.  I  had  almost  detervined* 
Act0Qn-Hke,  to  fly,  bot  stood  at  bay,  and  at  length  backed  out  af  their  dirty  tattita* 
riesy  the  dogs  followiog  till  we  approached  a* second  moond.  Here  a  seeond  keanal 
was  let  loose  upon  us,  and  the  former,  haring  handed  osorerto  strict  watsb,  rctirdL 
They  hare  a  method  in  their  madneas;  and  I  woohl  match  them  for  frighlenhig 
stramwrs  agafaist  doable  the  number  of  geese  of  the  Capiiol. 

<<  The  town  wall  runs  between  the  water's  edge  and  the  ohettika :  fts^iaaiits  of 
pillars  and  architectural  remains,  probably  once  connected  with  them,  are  risftli 
nnder  the  neighboaring  wares.  Encountered  the  dogs  once  more,  and  entered  the 
town. 

**  Met  a  crowd  of  Roman  Ostholics  ret-urning  from  mass :  they  hare  a  neat  chapel, 
which  is  not  only  tolerated  by  the  government,  but  even  surmoanted  by  the  Turkish 
flaff  to  presenre  ft  from  insult  In  BOcharest,  the  capital  of  a  Toriulh  province,  eveiy 


gion  is  tolerated-'^«xcept  the  Mahommedan^-strange  inconsisteQcv.  The  Pope 
I  has  an  armed  forte,  and  having  an  armed  force  has  the  word  Paaoe  insaribed 
upon  bis  standard.  Near  the  chapel  stand  throe  plain  granite  eolunms,  that  may  AoM 
teen  part  of  a  portico,  or  any  thins  elae.  I  really  cannot  make  them  intwcsling; 
Denon  has  made  a  pretty  picture  of  the  subject;  bot  the  besuties  of  it  do  not  «xiiit. 
Neariy  opposite  is  a  ruined  mosque,  hi  whieo  was  found  a  noble  sarcd^hagoa«  it  was 
packed  up  deveriy  by  the  French  for  the  Louvre,  but  U  ce  Iraiive  m  ttie  Britirii 
Museum  \  the  cr0U  is  still  evident  on  some  of  the  stones  used  in  this  Turkish  tern* 
pla  —but  even  the  eagle  is  not  obliterated  from  all  the  pobUc  buildings  at  Parish  I 
teboured  onward  over  some  acres  of  croekery  i  ^t  Rome  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
Monte  Teataccio  is  formed  of  such  materials,  but  here  we  may  foncy  the  wreck  of 
all  the  potteries  of  Egjrpt  The  city  cistems  are  filled  but  once  yearly,  by  the  ovor- 
llow  of  the  Nile;  thar  tre  spacious^  aod  under  ground)  they  will  soon  nil  mtodlspse 
probably,  aa  a  canal  n  about  to  be  opened  between  the  river  and  the  lownt  at  pre* 
east  I  am  watching  a  camel,  he  earriea  two  foats^  skins  for  water— kneels  down  at 
command  near  the  openmg  of  the  cistern;  the  skins  being  filled|  he  sprinfi  up,  attd 
bears  hb  burden  to  tke  town— if  eonnmg  did  not  master  strength,  camels  and  ele« 


phaKtswonld  never  suboslt  to  man.  The  obeliska  of  Cleopatra  do  not  appear  strikinff 
to  one  accustoHMd  to  thoae  at  Borne;  even  in  sUe  they  yield  to  that  stan-** — *"^ — 
the  church  of  St.  John  Laterensis.   .One  of  them  is  under  sailing  oiden  f 


In  the  other  there  Is  nothhig  so  remarkable  as  to  observe  that  the  hieroglyphloa  ob 
two  of  the  sides  are  neariy  effiiced  by  the  peltliw  of  the  sand ;  sueh  is  the  effect  of 
minute  paitidea  even  mran  granite,  while  the  sMes  exposed  to  the  saUne«tnMsphem 
have  not  sofinpad  the  rikhtest  hnair,  and  three  theoaand  years  have  passed  beed^ 
lassly  by.  These  obelisks  are  called  the  ^/<e6dle9  cf  Clflopatrat  they  have  no  ^yea 
to  them,  but  r 


to  them,  but  If  they  had,  a  cable  six  feet  in  diameter  might  pass  througli  as  emily  ns 
throogh  the  Needles  of  the  Isle  of  IV^t. 

**  Aespey's  PUhir  stands  without  the  walls;  the  distance  at  which  it  ia  aeen  at 
sea  prepares  toe  for.  the  mtelligenoe  that  it  ^  nearly  lOO  feet  in  height :  the  Aaft  is 
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tM  Id  be  the  loftien  in  the  world  (m  a  Bn^le  block.)  ThiB  belpeixo  of  gnmite  if  Sa 
belght  soperior  to  perhaps  any  house  in  London  i  and  here,  where  the  bnildingt  are 
«OinmratiTefy  cottages,  appears  to jmat  advantage ;  the  capital  (Corinthian  order) 
fe  diil^nt  as  to  mateHal,  and  indifferent  as  to  workmanship .  in  its  character  as  a 
vohuna  it  is  less  pleasing  than  many  st  Rome  and  Athens,  and,  as  a  monument.  It  is . 
tiot  to  be  remembered  with  TrajanS  Pillstr.  nor  with  that  in  the  Place  Vendome  «t 
Pkris,  nor  with  <*  The  Monument*  in  London :  it  has  not,  moreover,  any  admoni- 
tion on  the  shall :  it  may  have  one  npon  (he  pedestal,  because  Quaresroius  gives  one 
Und  Hamilton  gives  another ;  the  former  says  it  was  erected  by  Alrjumder ;  I  leave 
the  enrioQs  to  settle  the  point  whether  it  was  erected  in  honour  of  Alexander,  or  of 
Bioeletian,  or  of  Severus^*  talit  alter  honores.'  I  did  not  ascend  it«  thongh  nM 
forgetful  ci  the  plan  of  flying  a  kite,  as  was  done  over  the  tower  of  Pita.  It  fi  qnite 
■nffieient  for  me  to  be  told  by  onr  captain,  that  he,  in  company  with  seventeen  odien^ 
dioed  on  the  top.  Bnoamped  near  the  pillar  is  one  of  the  Pasha's  sons,  whose  dnty 
is  Id  SQperintend  the  operations  going  on  at  the  new  canal,  and  to  prevent  Uie  la^ 
boorers  from  deserting :  these  labourers  are  procured  by  conscriptions  levied  on  the 
grillages  t  Egypt  is  still  **  the  house  of  bondage."  Met  part  of  the  governor's  harem : 
cnoh  woman  riding  on  a  donkey,  and  eoveirad  with  a  mantle  of  black  silk»  as  with  a 
eleod.  I  should  have  mistaken  them  for  bales  of  goods,  can  form  no  opinion  of  either 
laee  or  figure  i  their  master  has  lost  his  nose." 

Rofctta  rivato  Alexandria  in  filth  and  wretchedness ;  thooj^  it  is  of  better  eqn- 
•tnietion,  and  the  gardens  snrrounding  it  are  deligfatfol. 

^The  banana,  the  nalm,  the  orange,  lemon,  cedrat<s  and  henneh,  besides  behig 
objjeets  of  novelty  and  oeauty,  are  all  m  bearing.  The  banana  pleases  me  mosL  bolC 
in  Its  frnit  ami  in  its  appearance ;  the  leaves  are  nearlr  six  feet  in  length,  and  of  a 
width  to  render  them  just  elepnt.  The  banana  is  called  Poma  Paridni,  but  had  it 
grown  there,  two  leaves  would  have  made  a  gvton  for  Eve,  instead  of  her  maldaf  a 
shift  with  fig-leaves.  The  henneh,  (1oved-of-women^  resembles  myrtle.  Tlie  vtrwto 
^ecies  of  orange  straggle  for  robm,  and  the  whole  ts  surmounted  by  the  pnlm-Ucu>i 
^Ir  leaves  resembling  and  drooping  Kke  ostrich  feathers.  Inever9tm  a  k^t-heme 
toplease  me  so  muck^  scarcely  excepting' a  dtcMtng-room levee  at  Suekimthatihgaie, 
The  trilingoar  stone  that  was  discovered  here  is  to  be  fonnd  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum ;  no  object  of  curiodty  remains  except  the  gardens.  I  wish  ths<  they  were  kk 
London  too. 

In  his  notices  of  countries  which  have  been  recently  explored  by  so  manr  intelli- 
gent and  scientific  travellers,  Sir  Frederick  txmches  rapidly  and  lightly  on  the  topiet 
that  exercised  their  learned  diligence  ;-^-and  we  think,  therefiore,  that  the  ittost  en- 
tertaining parts  of  his  journal  are  those  in  which  he  sketches,  with  great  powers  of 
earicature  and  hnmour,  the  personal  incidents  of  the  expeotion.  His  voyage  lo 
Damiefta  abounds  with  several  pleasant  adventures ;  and  he  also  witnessed  n  sh^nhr 
eeremony: 

^The  sound  of  music  led  us  on  shore  at  the  village  of  Zeara,  where  a  *fimtaiiA* 
was  given  to  celebrate  the  chxumoision  of  the  village  children,  who,  undergohigthe 
same  operation  in  company,  may.  if  they  can,  lau^  at  one  another  s  this  event  06- 
easions  as  much  rejoicing  to  the  Mohammedan  parents,  as  the  christening  of  a  son 
and  heir  hi  Chriltendom  $  two  drums  and  two  sqaefAdm  I"Pm  formed  the  bnnd  s 
eitfbt  villagers  were  very  awkwai^ly,  but  very  innoococly,  hsodUng  some  lon|^  pnlei^ 
wnh  #faieh  they  t>retended  ta  strike  at  one  another,  but  gave  n  minute's  notiee  aa  to 
what  part  of  the  htOj  was  the  objeet  of  attack :  daring  this,  they  kept  tkne  to  tbe 
inosid  like  d«neing  bean.  These  poles  are  hron-boand  at  either  end,  and  aie  Ibe 
ams  of  the  villagers.  The  dance  and  sham-fight  are  m  moeh  oWeets  of  delight  to 
the  Arabs,  as  the  Romaiea  to  the  Greeks:  the  jokes  of  oor  sworMiek  plajece  are  ' 
aerioos ;  the  band  belonged  to  some  ladiea  of  eaqr  or  no  ▼irtoe,  who  graeed  thb 
tovmament  with  their  company,  seated  on  horsebsek,  and  bedizened  with  feathacs, 
grease,  neeklaees  of  onkms,  and  other  attraationa :  the  olown  anon  a  donk^,  with 
Us  foae  to  the  tail,  was  the  master  of  the  eeremoniea:  he  cleared  the  way  for  «k and 
dkl  Ml  forget  beeksbeesh;  his  foee  was  white-washed,  and  he  was  clothed,  whioh  b 
itespAwht  the  ladiea  were  withoal  masks,  whash  is  a  Ifeshspgy 


Our  foeethMis  baronet  aeaompanlea  the  CheviJier  Ferdiani  to  &e  Tanitie  bnMli 
ef  Che  MHe  as  far  as  Om  Fwedge^  whence  they  dkeaied  their  eomee  to  the  BiAnsde 

hntt^   In  the  pregreto  if  iMr  vi^age^  they  dtteraiiBed  or  fMliDg  ""  " 
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'When  three  boara'  wtik  brongbt  them  to  the  moath  of  that  brtnciby  and,  batSti^ 
forded  it,  thef  foand  themielTes  at  the  oat-posts  of  a  Bedouin  eneampment  Serea 
men  sprang  on  there,  fonr  of  whom  presented  pistols  at  their  heads,  a  fifth  raised  an 
axe,  and  another  ran  forwards  with  a  dub  tdwards  the  Shekh  who  aeeompanied 
them,  as  if  to  kill  him,  bat  soddenly  dropt  the  weapon,  exclaiming  **  Salam  aleknm-^ 
health  to  70a."  The  same  eeremonj  was  perfbrmed  bj  eaeh  individoal  of  the  two 
parties,  and  haTing  thus  given  and  reeeiTed  the  Arab  assurance  of  frienddiip,  they 
were  at  liberty  to  consider  themselTes  safe.  «  To  take  aim  at  a  person,"  says  Shr 
Frederick,  **is  meant  as  a  compliment,  which  is  sometimes  iooreued  bj  firing.  I 
hate  compliments,  particularly  in  the  Arab  fadiion."  They  were  conducted  to  the 
Arab  encampment,  in  which  bis  accommodations  are  thus  uroUy  and  pictoresqaelj 
described : 

«  Four  hours'  walk,  and  quite  dark,  when  the  aMaallr  of  dogs  warned  as  of  our 
approach  to  the  habitations  of  men  or  Bedooins :  a  party  were  seated  on  the  sand 
rounda  glimmering  fire ;  an  occasional'  ray  exhibited  them  to  horrible  advantage : 
ten  men,  black  beards,  white  teeth,  half  clothed,  and  completely  armed  ;  what  woold 
Mrs.  Radoliffe  have  giren  to  have  seen  them,  or  I  to  luive  been  away.  Banditti 
when  outbandittled  on  the  stage  are  gentlemen  in  appearance  compared  to  these 
Bedouins ;  they  sprang  up,  as  if  taken  by  surprise ;  we  performed  the  ceremony  of 
SaleM  alekom  with  the  whole  par^ ;  in  a  few  minutes  a  blazing  fire  was  famished 
by  hospitality  and  cariosity ;  oar  number  increased  by  at  least  Ifty,  all  armed,  for 
arms  are  the  first,  and  clothes  a  secondary  consideration.  Pipes,  cofiee,  boiled  rice, 
and  bread,  which,  in  form  and  thinness,  resembled  pancakes,  were  soon  prepared. 
These  inhabitants  of  the  desert  '  practue  the  laws  of  good  breeding'  with  a  pane* 
tiUo  that  even  frenchmen  would  call  ultra-polite :  whenever  an  elderlv  man  made 
hte  appearance,  the  whole  party  invariably  stood  up,  and,  unconscious  of  the  applause 
that  such  conduct  once  obtained,  offered  the  seat,  according  to  priority  of  years:  women 
were  eliding  among  the  trees,  more  anxious  to  see  than  w  seen !  Pride  and  curiosity 
of  Arab  women,  if  Arab  women  have  any,  are  severely  cheeked. — ^The  Franc  fowling- 
piece  is  greatly  admired ;  Englidi  gunpowder  is  compared  with  Turkish :  the  gnuiis  of 
the  latter  are  nearlv  as  large  as  mustsird-seed.  Having  been  drawn  on  this  expedition 
firam  a  shooUnr  walk,  I  had  come  without  either  coat,  ^pes,  or  stockbgs,  and  now 
had  leisure  to  feel  the  cold — requested  to  be  shown  to  my  bed-room ;  did  not  expect 
a  flat  candlestick  and  a  pan  of  coals,  but  having  been  invited  to  a  residence  for  three 
.week^  I  did  hope  for  a  hut  of  some  kind;  there  was  not  one  without  women,  and 
to  be  admitted  into  the  same  apartment  with  the  females  would  be  an  Innovation 
unprecedented  in  Arabian  -customs :  we  were  therefore  desired  to  huddle  together 
in  the  sand  and  a  rush  mat,  big  enough  for  the  great  bed  at  Ware,  was  spread  over 
the  whole  party ;  twelve  Bedouins  mounted  guard  in  a  circle  round  us ;  one  of  them 
taking  notice  tLit  I  placed  my  fowling-piece  carefully  by  my  side,  tied  an  old  gon- 
barrel  to  a  stick,  without  a  lock,  and  ottered  it  to  my  neighbour ;  our  guards  dSen- 
cambered  themselves  of  their  clothes,  and  placbg  them  apon  their  heads,  were  soon 
asleen  in  the  sand ;  we  did  not  indulge  in  bed  after  day-bresk ;  a  sheep  was  kilted, 
and  dejeune  Bom  fntrchette  prepared— 4>read,  rice,  coAee,  boDed  mutton,  and  pipes 
—fingers  aupplied  the  place  of  forks— this  hastily  finished,  we  took  leave." 

Of  Pelusiom,  onee  the  key  of  Egypt,  firar  red  granite  columns  are  all  that  remains. 
Having  vittted  Temiya,  firom  which  the  virtnosi  have  carried  off  eyeiy  sign  of  its 
former  grandeur,  and  the  island  of  Toomah,  the  party  retomed  to  Damietta.  We 
had  aeeoonts  of  Grand  Cairo  nd  MoUettOemi  and  there  is  a  general  echo  among  all 
travellers  of  its  narrow  and  filthy  streeU;  bat  we  cannot  refuse  admission  to  the  fol- 
lowing delineation  of  its  beanties,  which  reminds  as  not  a  little  of  the  growUng  thon^ 
good-oatnred  mann«r  of  Matthew  Bramble. 

<«The  epithet  *  Grand'  was  applied  to  Cavo  on  aocoont  of  its  extent  and  mag- 
nificence,  because  that  in  the  time  of  Mohammed  it  was  considered  a  day's  journey 
to  traverse  the  city— but  now  an  hour  is  sofiicient  •  lu  magnificence  excited  a  amilft* 
hi  those  days,  and  nov>  *  two  difierent  caases  the  same  eiTeet  may  give.'  The  sti«eta» 
if  soch  they  can  be  called,  seldom  exceed  two  yards  in  width,  they  appear  always 
loll  of  people ;  but  the  plague  spreads  by  contact,  and  if  the  aceounU  of  its  ravages 
are  true,  where  does  thu  vast  and  fisariess  popolation  come  from  ?    The  Pasha  has 
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itfld  tbe  tttempu  of  tlie  AllMnian  loldieiy  in  their  last  intorreetioiH-iaeh  ggtei 
fircHineDt  thrpoghout  the  dtj,  lo  that  in  the  eveot  of  a  riot  the  imorgents  are 
vaUly  trapped.  Three  iDnt--oiie  haa  a  garden*  eonvenient  in  the  plagae  teason.  The 
«itadel  is  at  the  extremity  of  tbe  town,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mokattam  moUntainK— 
h  oommanded  bj  a  modem  fortrest— and  that  again  by  a  neighbouring  heigfii^-on 
dU  that  the  Frenoh  beiieging  it,  planted  their  cannon  on  the  nearest  moique — the 
Mnmelmen  woald  not  fire  at  their  place  of  worship^they  make  a  Tirtoe  or  surren* 
dering.** 

We  most  pasi  orer  the  livelj  acooont  of  the  pyramid  of  Cheopc.  After  the  dis- 
doreries  of  Belsoni  and  Cavigha,  little  information  could  have  been  expected  on  this 
almoct  exhausted  subject  from  the  wortfar  baronet  i  who  traveb  oter  Egypt  as  a 
sportsman  on  a  shooting  excursion.  We  shall  only  observe  that,  on  a  second  Tisit  to 
tbe  pyramid  of  Cephrenes,  Sir  Frederick  mustered  resolution  to  ascend  it;  and  not 
m  little  both  of  address  and  firmness  was  necessary :  for  it  seems  that,  excepting  some 
oeeasiooal  holes  for  the  fioigers  and  toes,  the  sides  are  as  smooth  as  a  steep  slanting 
slated  roof.  By  these  holes  the  adventurers  had  to  scramble  up,  suspended  as  it 
were  at  twice  the  height  of  the  Monument ;  and  it  reauired  above  half  an  boor  to 
eomplete  the  ascent.  On  the  summit  is  a  Cophic  inscnption,  no  copy  of  which  has 
heeo  yet  transcribed ;  and  Sir  Frederick  avows  that  he  did  not  think  of  copying  it, 
as  be  was  clinging  to  a  stone,  fearful  of  vertigo  and  of  being  blown  over. 

**  To  descend  safety,**  he  says,  is  much  more  diflScult  than  to  mount,  and  the  two 
caper-daMerous  places  excited  no  little  fear  t  at  the  first  of  them,  while  my  body  was 
dangline  from  my  fingers'  ends,  and  my  feet  feeling  in  vain  for  a  resting-place,  and 
'whUst  1  was  calculating  how  soon  I  should  foil,  the  guide  tore  me  down  very  much 
stfwnst  my  wtU,  holding  me  as  he  would  have  held  a  child  over  the  railings  of  the 
Monument" 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  Bnropeans  who  have  ascended  the  pyramid  of  Cephrenes, 
except  three ;— Osptahi  Uordon  of  the  navy,  who  found  it  a  task  of  extreme  diffi* 
oolty  and  peril ;  Sir  F.  Henniker ;  and  the  companion  of  his  enterprise,  lieutenant 
Maedonnell. 

Mr.  Legh  investigated  the  crocodile  mummy  pits  in  the  neifAboorhood  of  the  Til- 
lage of  Msiiabdie,  md  our  readers  have  not  porfaaps  fbrgoUen  his  interesting  account 
of  the  adventure  $  In  which,  it  is  said,  the  Arabs  actedaewth  for  the  double  purpose 
of  detening  travidlers  and  extorting  money.  Sir  Frederick  made  a  fruitless  attempt 
to  explore  the  same  caverns;  but  the  fears  of  the  Arabs  marred  the  undertaking } 
and,  having  been  conducted  to  a  pit,  which  he  supposes  not  to  haTO  been  the  pit» 
he  <<  returned  to  the  soHaee  of  the  earth,"  after  an  hour  and  a  half  of  ineffectual 
labour. 

**  Dendera  (Tentyra)  has  been  so  often  described  in  large  square  books,  that  to 
rmat  what  has  been  already  said  would  be  wearisome  to  us  both.  The  first  object 
or  attraction  is  a  propylon,  on  the  left  hand  side  of  which,  in  passing  through  It  to- 
wards the  temple,  are  inscribed  large  human  figures,  accompanied  with  sacred  wri- 
*  ting!  on  the  right  hand  are  hieroglyphics  onbf,  such  as  biras  and  other  siffus— the 
same  is  observable  on  the  two  other  gateways  belonging  to  this  temple— peraaps  the 
drcumstance  is  of  tittle  importance  to  either  of  u«,  wU  the  curious  maf  like  to  trace 
the  superstitions  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  the  E^jrptians,  as  hau  way  towards 
file  creation,  and  it  will  be  of  great  moment  to  asoertam  whether  Adam  was  a  right 
or  left-handed  man. 

**  Arrived  at  the  Portico ;  I  am  lost  in  admiratkte,  eren  though  the  concomitant 
filth  hill  is  nesrly  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  portal.— The  torus  and  overhanging 
eomiee,  the  pe^liar  and  characteristic  beauties  of  Egyptian  architecture,  are  here 
m  fidl  perfection ;  pillsra  that  in  size  and  number  surpoise  and  baffle  the  eye,  solidity 
that  speaks  of  the  sublime,  and  earring  on  stone,  that  in  quantity  and  beauty  resem- 
bles a  picture-gallery.  The  fabric  u  two  hundred  and  eighty  paces  in  circumference, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  spot  of  either  wall,  column,  ceilmg,  or  staircase  but  what  is 
ornamented  with  lithography.  Time,  to  spare  so  beauteous  a  work,  has  passed  hj 
without  destroying,  and  the  most  delicate  lines  erer  formed  by  the  chisel  remain  un- 
injured, except  by  man.  On  one  wall,  less  than  fifteen  feet  in  extent,  are  six^-nine 
rows  cf  sacred  characten  beautifrdly  engraven— the  hieroglyphics  are  of  three  sindst 
a  simple  line— bas-relief— -and  a  relief  m  a  contour— the  contour  is  four  inches  in 
depth.  That  substantiality  may  not  be  wanting  even  in  thought,  the  buildbg  jpar- 
tiket  of  the  pyramidal  fdrm,  and  there  b  searedy  «d  aperture  fisible,  leit  a  broken 
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exterior  tbcmld  render  Ui  •oliditf  imperfect :  tbe  oater  wtXl  Is  seTen  feet  thieky  aot 
pettj  briekUnrer^t  vorl^  but  eveiy  stone  in  itself  soTen  feet  in  thickness;  nod  ns  if 
not  sufficientij  stible  by  iu  own  weieht  is  be|d  by  ingots  of  iron.  Kach  stone  of  tbe 
architrave  is  more  than  twenty  feet  m  len^,  and  tt^  pillars  are  twen^-two  feet  ia 
eireamferenee.  On  the  capital  of  every  pillar  is  represented  Isis  aoadnfeoosy  anforp 
tonately  only  the  lips  of  which  remain ;  the  other  features  of  the  feoe  hare  been 
carefolly  destroyed.  Had  they  been  suitable  to  the  tips,  notwithstanding  their  ooM- 
ness,  diey  might  have  excited  the  idolatrous  sensations  ojf  Prgmalion. 

**  1  Sth.  --Employed  this  day  in  examining  and  drawing.  Tte  pillars  which  had  pos* 
zled  my  arithmetical  e^e  yesterday,  are  only  twenty-foor  in  nombery  they  stand  in  fear 
rowsb  the  interoolumniaUon  is  not  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  pillar,  and  seven 
feet  is  too  short  a  space  between  columns  that  are  twenty«two  feet  in  circumference } 
they  appear  crowded  in  a  nest,  and  overgrown'-<he  ceiling^  instead  cf  resting  upon 
them,  is  inaised  upon  cross  beams,  and  consequently  divided  into  channels.  Pressed 
by  a  want  of  light  and  air,  and  unwilling  to  destroy  the  integral  strength  of  the  exte- 
rior, the  architect  has  compromised  the  matter  by  cutting  embouchures,  or  loop-holes^ 
vhichy  though  they  ma^  escape  the  eye  when  distant,  aM»ear  to  a  near  observer  aa 
pattry  as  the  mouus  6f  IctteHboxes ;  the  veiy  celebnOed  sodiac  occapies  less  than 
half  of  a  ceHins*  which  is  only  twenty  feet  by  twelve,  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that 
hieroglyphies,  though  beantifelly  excepted,  are  obsolete  and  useless.  The  chamber 
of  the  «odiac  is  in  the  upper  story  of  the  building,  near  to  which  is  a  flight  of  steps 
that  conducts  to  the  highest  roof  or  gaxebo;  this  was  probably  ttsed  as  an  observatonr. 
Among  the  hicrglyphics  is  represented  a  staircase  with  deities  ascending.  The  study 
oif  astronomy  Is  natural  in  a  coantry  where  telescopes  are  not  required,  and  to  hold 
cooMBerce  with  heaven  is  the  part  of  priesthood.  There  are  very  few  buildings  that 
aflbifd  so  much  del^t  as  the  temple  of  Dendera;  two  days  at  least  are  gratefully 
employed  here ;  but  a  work  of  such  labour  and  expense  would  have  been  preferable 
if  undertaken  by  the  taste  and  elegance  of  tlie  Grecian  school.'* 

We  have  litlie  inolinaUon  to  enter  mto  a  oontrovecshd  war,  which  is  now  r«gfaig 
between  the  savans  of  Paris  and  some  of  our  own  virtuosi,  concerning  the  nntiquitj 
of  this  celebrated  temple.  Both  Mr.  Bankes  and  Mr.  Hamilton,— no  iodilhvettt 
jwdgap  of  such  matters^— think  that  it  is  not  an  Egyptian  buUdh^;  that  it  it  of  n 
conpintively  recent  date  t  and  that  the  ktyle  and  the  freshness  of  the  arehitaelm 
have  90  analogy  with  the  ruins  of  ancient  Egyptian  temples.  The  question,  liow«fer» 
l|  impoitant  only  in  one  point  of  view.  Ine  celebrated  sodiac,  which  occopied  a 
hurge  part  of  the  ceiling,  and  which  we  lament  to  say  has  been  lately  carried  av«y 
nnd  transplanted  by  a  scientific  depredator  to  Paris,  (M.  Lelorram,)  was  first  disco* 
tered  by  General  Deaaix ;  and  some  philosophers  of  the  revolutionary  period  congra* 
tnlated  themselves  on  having  diseovered  n  monument,  which  would  tmt>w  back  the 
ereatkm  cf  the  world  to  a  ^oint  of  time  Car  bevond  the  Mosaic  records,  and  thm 
destroy  the  validitr  of  the  Scriptures.  Dupois  and  Fourier  assigned  to  it  an  antiqal^ 

^r — ^ ^  fifteen  thousand  years:  but  the  Abbe  Testa  contends,  and  on  a  aatis- 

[  of  inference,  that  the  date  of  the  ceiling  cannot  be  anterior  to  the  third 
i  the  Christian  era ;  and  Visoonti  brings  it  down  to  the  first  century 
The  arguments  used  by  the  latter  arc  ingenious,  but  built  on  an  erro* 
The  sign  of  the  libra,  ne  contends,  ^rhicb  b  one  of  the  figures  on  tbe 
'  Dendera,  was  not  mtroduced  before  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  space 
dbra  having  been  antecedently  occupied  by  the  claws  of  the  Scorpion* 
T,  is  an  Bfgyptian  nra.  The  Romans  took  their  signs  from  the  Greek 
wanted  the  ogn  of  Libra.  We  have  ourselves  seen  this  celebrated 
nonument;  and  we  grieve  to  say  that  the  spoliator,  in  order  to  redooe 
the  block,  has  cut  oa  two  feet  firom  each  end,  a  process  by  which  the 
irts  of  it  have  sustained  irreparable  mutilation, 
iss  over  Thebe^  the  tcmple  improperiy  called  the  Memnoniom,  the 
ungs,  out  of  which  Belzom  has  drawn  so  valuable  a  prixc^  and  Medinet 
•ed  by  Hamilton  and  others. 

ir  Frederick  terms  the  ne  plua  uUra  of  Egyptian  labour,  and  an  ample 
recompense  for  his  journey:  hut  the  antiquities  of  this  puioe  have  been  too  frequently 
isd  t/OQ  recently  described,  to  render  the  present  account  either  novel  or  interesting. 
Be  wail  however,  obliged  to  dig  his  way  through  the  sand,  m  order  to  get  a  view  of 
tlie  ginMie  statnes  which  support  the  roof  of  the  temple;  and  having  been  buried 
«lif«  ler  fev  hodvs,  be  fcnad  some  difficulty  In  eseapm&  beoanse,  whenever  he  nond, 
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the  nod  "  poaved  down  as  aubtle  at  ^niekaUver."    Ha  liad  aooatroeted  a  kind  of' 
wind-anly  which  supplied  them  with  air;  and  ** there  was  really/'  heobaerves,  **oo 
danger  t  for  had  the  sand  deseendedy  the  wand-sail  woald  still  nave  supplied  them 
with  air,  and  they  would  have  been  dog  oat  m  a  firtnirhi^* 

We  cannot  follow  thb  entertaining  joomalist  to  the  Oasis;  bat  we  relaxed  the 
gravity  of  oar  eritioal  moseles  at  his  exact  description  of  travelling  on  a  camel;  <*  The 
motion  is  very  disagreeable.  He  goes  whivztng  throogh  the  air,  thoagh  he  does  not 
advaAee  three  miles  perlioar,  and  at  every  step  he  oaoses  the  same  sensations  as  a 
roeking  boat  S7th  Feb.—**  I  am  already  laad-siek,  and  have  made  a  ealeolation 
that  in  each  jonrhey  of  fifteen  hours,  I  have  been  bumped  like  a  school-boy  fifty-eight 
thousand  times." 

The  convent  of  Moont  Sinai  Is  well  described  by  Sir  Frederick :  but,  after  Bnric* 
haidf  s  aeooant,  it  would  be  a  wearisome  repetition  to  oor  readers-  The  raptares  of 
the  author  when  the  vale  of  Ascalon  borst  on  his  view  are  well  exprempd,  and  show 
that  he  is  endued  with  sufficient  taste  and  feeling  for  the  higher  walkT  of  oomposi- 
tSon. 

**  — Arrive  at  the  top  of  a  ridge  of  hills,  and  behold  the  ocean!— This  was,  periiaos, 
the  most  grateful  moment  that  ever  I  experienced.  I  had  been  joomeving  in  a  de- 
sert, and  now  beheld  the  noblest  feature  m  nature ;  I  had  been  exposed  to  ceaseless 
danger :  and  henceforth  my  safeguard  is  the  flag  of  my  country ;  I  had  been  friend-  ' 
less  and  alone,  and  there  is  now  but  one  step  to  England.  The  sons  of  Africa, 
mounted  on  the  'Alps,  felt  not  such  delight  in  surveying  the  plains  of  Italy,  as  I  now 
felt  in  looking  on  the  vale  of  Ascalon.  The  harassed  Greeli^  whose  every  step  was 
toil,  and  eveiy  thoo^^t  was  wo,  knew  not  such  rapture  when  first  the  sea  burst  upon 
their  view,  as  I  now  felt  while  gazing  on  the  ocean  that  invited  me  to  my  countiji 
and  the  waves  of  which  were  dancing  round  my  home." 

Sir  Frederick  was  disappointed  by  Jerusalem ;  and  most  of  the  travellers  who  have 
visited  that  city,  with  the  single  exception  perhaps  of  Chateaubriand,  have  expressed 
similar  feelinps.  **  It  has  no^  says  the  baronet*  «  ono  symptom  of  commerce,  com- 
fiMt,  or  happiness."  On  an  excursion  to  the  river  Jordan,  he  was  attacked  by  ban- 
dlttif  and  the  adventure  most  be  told  in  his  own  words : 

**  Tho  rovts  b  over  hills,  rocky,  barren,  and  uninteresting;  ore  arrived  at  a  feun^ 
tain,  and  here  my  two  attendants  paused  to  refresh  themselves ;  the  day  was  so  Jiot 
that  I  was  anzioas  to  finish  the  journey,  and  hurried  fisrwards.  A  ruined  boildinc, 
aitnte  on  the  summit  of  a  hiU,  was  now  within  light,  and  1  nrged  my  horse  towards 
it;  tke  janissary  galloped  by  me,  and,  making  signs  for  me  not  to  pi^ecede  him,  hm 
rode  into  and  round  the  building,  and  then  moBonod  me  to  advance.  We  next 
came  to  a  hill,  through  the  very  apex  of  which  has  been  cut  a  passage,  the  rooks 
overbanglag  It  on  eitlier  side.  I  was  in  the  act  of  passing  through  this  diteh«  when 
a  ballet  whnsaed  by,  close  to  my  head ;  I  saw  no  one,  and  had  scarcely  time  to  think 
when  another  was  fired  some  short  distance  in  advance ;  I  could  yet  see  no  one ;  the 
janissary  was  beneath  the  brow  of  the  hill,  in  his  descent;  I  looked  back,  hot  my 
servant  was  not  yet  within  sight.  I  looked  op,  and  within  a  few  inches  of  my  head 
were  three  musket^  and  thraemeo  taking  mm  at  me.  Escape  or  resistant  were 
alike  impossible.  1  got  off  my  horse.  Eight  men  jumped  down  from  tiie  rocks,  and. 
commenced  a  scramble  for  me:  I  observed  also  a  party  runnioi;  towards  Nicholal.  At 
this  moment  the  janissary  galloped  in  among  us  with  his  sword  drawn ;  I  knew  that 
if  Mood  were  spilt  I  should  be  sacrificed,  and  I  called  upon  him  to  fly.  He  wounded 
one  man  that  had  hold  of  me ;  I  received  two  violent  blows,  intended  I  believe  for 
him;  fiwm  the  effect  of  one  I  was  protected  by  my  turban— I  was  not  armed— the 
janissary  cut  down  another  Arab,  and  all  the  rest  scrambled  up  the  rocks,  the  janisp 
saiT  turned  his  horse  and  rode  off  at  full  gallop,  calling  on  me  to  follow  him,  which 
I  did  on  foot:  in  the  mean  time  the  Arabs  prepared  their  matchlocks,  and  opened  a 
fire  upon  us,  but  only  a  few  of  their  shots  came  very  near.  We  had  advanced  nbout 
a  learae,  when  two  of  the  banditti  made  a  show  of  cutting  us  off.  A  sudden  panic 
seizea  the  janissarvi  he  cried  on  the  name  of  the  Prophet,  and  galloped  awav.  I 
called  but  to  him  that  there  were  but  two— that  with  bU  siford  and  pistols,  if  we 
stopped  behind  a  stone,  we  could  kill  them  both ;  he  rode  back  towards  the  Arabs, 
they  had  f^as,  and  the  poor  fellow  returned  full  speed.  As  he  passed  I  caught  at  a 
rope  hanging  from  his  saddle^-I  had  hoped  to  leap  upon  his  horse,  but  found  myself 
unable ; — my  feet  wei*e  dreadfully  lacerated  by  the  honey-combed  rocks— nature 
woold  suppcht  me  no  longer^I  fell,  but  still  dung  to  the  rope;  in  this  manner  I  was 
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drawn  some  few  jttds;  till,  bleeding  from  my  ande  to  my  ihooldery  I  reaigned  my« 
aelf  to  my  &te.  As  toon  ai  I  ttood  up^  one  of  m^r  imnuen  took  aim  at  me,  bot  the 
other  camlly  ad^aoebg  between  as,  preYeoted  hia  firing ;  he  then  ran  up,  and  with 
his  sword  aimed  such  a  blow  as  would  not  have  required  a  second ;  his. oompanioo 
preTented  its  foil  effect,  so  that  it  merely  cat  my  ear  in  halves,  and  laid  open  one 
tide  of  my  face  i  they  then  stripped  me  naked.  These  two  coald  not  have  known 
that  thew  friendt  were  wounded,  or  they  would  certainly  have  killed  me ;  th^  had 
heard  me  vote  their  death,  and  which  we  thoold  in  all  probability  have  effected,  had 
the  janitsaiy,  a  ToriL,  underttood  me.    I  had  tpoken  to  him  in  Arabic. 

*'It  wat  now  past  mid-day,  and  barning  hot;  I  bled  profotely }  and  two  vultures, 
whose  business  it  is  to  consume  corpses,  were  hovering  pvcr  me.  I  could  scarcely 
have  had  ttrength  to  resist,  had  they  chosen  to  attack  me.  In  about  twenty  minutes 
Nioholai  came  up ;  his  only  sorrow  was  for  my  wound,  and  the  loti  of  the  tword, 
which  was  h^wn.^— *  You  cannot  live.  Sir,  you  cannot  live !  they  have  taken  away  my 
tword;  I  asRd  them  to  give  it  back  to  me,  but  thev  would  not.'  He  then  related 
his  part  of  the  adventure— ten  men  had  beset  him--his  horse  was  not  to  be  depend* 
ed  upon — ^the  gun  was  not  loaded ;  and  there  were  many  Arabs  4m  every  side,  so 
that  retreat  was  impossible.  The  janissary  now  came  to  our  asdstance,  and  pot  me 
on  his  horse ;  we  passed  by  a  rivulet  of  tempting  water,  but  they  would  not  allow  me 
to  drink,  though  I  was  almost  choked  with  blood.  At  length  we  arrived  at  about  thre^ 
P.  M.,  at  Jericha— The  *  walls  of  Jericho*  are  of  mudg  at  a  comer  of  the  town 
stands  a  small  stone  building,  the  residence  of  the  Rovemor :  within  the  walls  of  it  is 
the  town  reservoir  of  water,  and  horses  for  eig^t  Turks.  Mv  servant  was  unable  to 
M  me  to  the  ground ;  the  janissary  was  lighting  his  pipe,  and  the  soldiers  were  ma^ 
kio^  preparations  to  pursue  the  robbers;  not  one  person  would  assist  a  half-dead 
Christian;  after  some  minutes  a  few  Arabs  came  up,  and  placed  me  by  the  ride  of 
llie  horsC'^ODd,  just  so  that  I  could  not  dip  my  finger  into  the  water ;  one  of  the  sol- 
diers, as  he  went  forth,  took  the  rug  from  his  horse,  and  threw  it  to  me  as  a  cover* 
iBg.  The  governor  armed  himself,  and  the  whole  garrison  sallied  forth  in  punoit 
of  the  banmtti.— 'This  pool  is  resorted  to  by  every  one  In  search  of  water,  and  that 
employment  fidls  exclusively  upon  females— they  surrounded  me,  and  seemed  so 
earnest  in  theur  sorrow,  tha^  notwithstrading  thehr  veils,  I  almost  felt  pleasure  at 
my  wound ;  one  of  them  in  partieular  held  her  pitcher  to  my  lips,  till  she  was  sent 
away  by  the  Chous.  I  oallea  her,  she  returned,  and  was  sent  away  agaip ;  and  the 
thvd  time  she  was  turned  out  of  the  jrard ;  she  wore  a  red  veil,  and  therafore  there 
was  somethbg  unpardonable  in  her  attention  to  any  man,  especially  to  a  Christian : 
ahe,  however,  returned  with  her  mother,  and  brought  me  a  lemon  and  some  milk. 
I  bdieve  that  Mungo  Park,  on  some  dangerous  occasion  during  his  travels,  received 
considerable  assistance  from  the  compassionate  sex. 

<<  About  sunset,  the  secretai^  of  the  governor  provided  me  with  a  shirt.  I  was 
then  put  into  a  mat,  and  deposited  in  a  small  darit  cell,  but  even  there  I  was  not  at 
rest,  tor  a  cat  made  two  pulls  at  my  ear  during  the  night— it  was  a  very  Mohamme- 
dan cat 

**  Eariy  on  the  following  morning,  the  governor  informed  me,  that  he  had  tcoored 
the  roads  of  the  banditti ;  and  that  as  there  was  no  doctor  in  Jericho,  eyetj  thing  was 
ready  to  convey  me  to  Jerusalem.  He  had  furnished  me  with  some  of  his  own  ca- 
valry, and  had  added  a  few  pedestrians  from  the  town ;  1  was  then  tied  on  a  eamel, 
like  a  dead  sheep,  the  Turkish  horsemen  preoeded  me,  and,  scouting  over  the  rocks, 
afforded,  I  doubt  not,  a.very  pretty  sc.ene ;  but  I  was  complaining  of  the  motion  of  the 
oamel,  of  the  ropes  that  bound  me,  and  the  want  of  covering,  while  at  eveiy  step 
my  wound  opened  and  shut  like  a  <^vering  door.  I  begged  to  be  transposed  to  a 
horse,  but  my^;uides  refused  to  stop  under  pretence  of  danger.'* 

In  consequence  of  this  melancholy  accident,  Shr  F.  H.  kept  his  bed  twenty  days  : 
when,  impatient  of  the  iienance  of  so  long  a  journey  in  the  Latin  convent,  it  was 
with  no  little  pleasure  that  he  at  leneth  took  leave  of  « the  blessed  city."  His 
homeward  journey  was  by  Nazareth,  Acre,  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  and 
Vi^na. 

We  must  now  also  take  leanoe,  but  a  more  reluctant  leave,  of  this  agreeable  tra- 
veller ;  heartily  thanking  him  for  the  **  broad  grins"  into  which  he  has  so  frequents 
ly  distorted  our  melancholy  visages.  A  profe«|ed  joker  cannot,  indeed,  be  alwaya 
soceessfol,  for  his  wit  will  occasionallv  bum  dimly :  bat  that  of  Sir  Frederick  rarely 
goes  out,  and  he  Is  never  absolutely  dall. 
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PROSE  BY  A  POET  * 

This  is  a  very  pretty  little  book,  we  had  almost  said  a  beautiftil  one; 
ImiI  the  diversity  of  its  style  will  Dot  permit  the  latter  terra  to  be  applied 
fu  a  general  descriptiTe  title.  ^^  Prose  by  a  Poet"  is  a  collection  of 
short  essays  on  rarious  subjects,  many  of  them  interesting,  aH  amusing. 
Some  nf  them  might  have  been  written  by  a  prose-writer,— none  of  them 
eonld  have  been  penned  by  a  proser.  Had  the  work  been  merely  entitled 
**  Prose,''  the  reader  would  inevitably  have  added  "  by  a  Poet,"  from 
the  sweetness  and  melody  of  language  which  pervades  many  of  the  de-  ^ 
scnptions.  There  is  more  beauty  of  imagery  and  splendour  of  poetic 
vision  diffused  throughout  these  volumes  of  prose,  than  is  to  be  found  in 
Bumy  poems,  such  by  profession:  if  modern  fancy  has  sometimes  soared 
to  anblimed  heights,  it  has  not  often  attained  a  purer  redon  in  the  hea- 
Ten  of  "  empyrean  poesy,"  tiian  it  floats  in  here.  We  quote  from  a 
Fable,  entitled  the  Moon  and  Stars." 

On  the  fourth  day  of  creation,  when  the  sun  after  a  glorious  but  solitary 
course,  went  down  in  the  even'mg,  and  darkness  began  to  gather  over  the  face 
t>f  the  uninhabited  globe,  alreaoy  arrayed  in  exul^rance  of  Tegetation,  and 
prepared  by  the  diversity  of  kind  and  water  for  the  abode  of  uncreated  ani- 
■lab  and  man, — a  star,  single  and  beautiful,  stept  forth  into  the  firmament 
Trembling  with  wonder  and  delightin  new-found  existence,  she  looked  abroad, 
and  beheld  nothing  in  heaven  or  on  earth  resembling  herself.  But  she  was 
not  long  alone;  now  one,  then  another,  here  a  third,  and  there  a  fourth- re- 
snlendent  companion  had  joined  her,  tUl  lig^t  after  lig^t  stealing  through  the 
l^oom,  in  the  lapse  of  an  hour,  the  whole  hemisphere  was  brilliantly  be- 
spangled. 

The  planets  and  stars,  with  a  superb  comet  flaming  in  the  zenith, for  awhile 
contemplated  themselves  and  each  other;  and  every  one  from  the  largest  to 
the  least,  was  so  perfectly  weU  pleased  vHth  himself,  that  he  imagined  tie  rest 
only  partakers  of  hit  felicity^— he  bein^  the  central  luminary  of  his  own  uni- 
verse, and  all  the  host  of  heaven  beside  displayed  around  him  in  graduated 
splendour.  Nor  were  any  undeceived  with  regard  to  themselves,  mough  all 
saw  their  associates  in  their  real  situations  and  relative  proportions,  self-know- 
ledge being  the  last  knowledge  acquired,  either  in  the  sky,  or  below  it;  tiU,  bend- 
ing over  the  ocean  in  their  turns,  mey  discover9d  what  they  imagined  at  first  to 
be  a  new  heaven,  peopled  with  beings  of  their  own  species:  but,  when  they  per- 
ceived further  that  no  sooner  had  any  one  of  Uieir  company  touched  the  horizon 
than  he  instantiy  disappeared,  they  men  recognised  themselves  in  their  indivi* 
dual  forms,  reflected  beneath,  according  to  their  places  and  configurations  above, 
frem  seeing  others  whom  they  previously  knew,  reflected  in  like  manner.  By 
an  attentive  but  mournful  self-examination  in  that  mirror,  they  slowly  learned 
humility,  but  every  one  learned  it  only  for  himself,  none  believing  what  others 
insinuated  respecting  their  own  inferiority,  till  thejr  reached  the  western  slope, 
fma  whence  they  omild  identify  their  true  images  in  the  nether  element  Nor 
was  this  very  surprising,— stars  being  only  visible  points,  without  any  distinc- 
tion of  limbs,  each  was  all  eye,  and  though  he  could  see  others  most  correctly, 
lie  could  neither  see  himself  nor  any  part  of  himself,— till  he  came  to  reflec- 
tion !  The  comet  however,  having  a  long  train  of  brightness  streaming  sun- 
ward, coii2rf  review  that,  and  did  review  it  with  ineffable  self-complacency:  in- 
deed, after  all  pretensions  to  precedence,  he  was,  at  length,  acknowledged 

^  Prose  by  a  Poet    Longman  and  Co.    Iipndon,  1824. 
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king  of  the  hemisphere,  if  not  by  the  universal  assent,  by  the  silent  enTjr  o/ 
all  his  rivals. 

But  the  object  which  attracted  most  attention,  and  astonishment,  too,  vas  a 
slender  thread  of  light,  that  scarcely  could  be  discerned  throu^  the  blusli  of 
evening,  and  vanished  soon  after  nightfall,  as  if  ashamed  to  appear  in  so  scanty 
a  form,  like  an  unfinished  work  of  creation.    It  was  tiie  moon, — ^the  first  ne'vr 
moon; — timidly  she  looked  round  upon  the  glittering  multitude  that  crow^e^ 
through  the  dark  serenity  of  space,  and  filled  it  with  life  and  beauty*^    Minute, 
indeed,  they  seemed  to  her,  but  perfect  in  symmetry,  and  formed  to  shine  ibr 
ever;  while  she  was  unshapen,  incomplete,  and  evanescent    In  her  humililgr, 
she  was  glad  to  hide  herself  from  their  keen  glances  in  the  friendly  bosom  of 
the  ocean,  wishing  for  immediate  extinction.    When  she  was  gone,  the  stars 
looked  one  at  another,  with  inquisitive  surprise,  as  much  as  to  say,  **  What  a 
figure  !*'    It  was  so  evident  that  they  all  thought  alike,  and  thought  contemptu- 
ously of  the  upi^arition  f  though,  at  first,  they  almost  doubted  whether  mey 
should  not  be  frightened,)  that  they  soon  beean  to  talk  freely  concerning  her, — 
of  course,  not  with  audible  accents,  but  in  Uie  lansniage  of  intelligent  sparkles, 
in  which  stars  are  accustomed  to  converse  wiUi  telegraphic  precision  from  one 
end  of  heaven  to  the  other,— and'whiefa  no  dialect  on  esvth  so  nearly  resembles 
aa  the  language  of  eyes,— -the  only  one,  probably^  that  has  survived  in  its  p«i- 
riij,  not  only  the  confusion  of  Babel,  but  the  revolutions  of  all  ages,  fto. 

Our  limits  stop  us:  we  are  almost  ashamed  to  disturb  the  reader's  ad- 
miration of  these  passages,  by  the  truly  critic-like  objection,  that  our 
author  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  has  unceremoniousiy  and  injudi- 
ciously changed  the  gender  of  his  stars;  they  are  feminine  in  the  first 
paragraph  (as  they  ought  to  be,)  and  masculine  in  the  second. 

"  The  Life  of  a  Flotter^"  supposed  to  be  written  by  itself,  wMeh  pre- 
cedes this,  is  also,  exqubitely  told,  in  a  strain  of  plapul  elegance,  and 
light,  graceful,  natural  language.  The  specimen  above,  wiTl  perhaps, 
excuse  us  the  necessity  of  illustratiDg  our  opinion  l^  another;  nor  do  we 
think  it  quite  fan*  in  the  Reviewers  to  ptdgiarise  hy  whole^e  frMi  sn 
author's  works,  extracting  the  honey,  and  leaving  &e  empty  comhs  for 
the  purchaser  of  the  book. 

There  is^  some  b^nd  jUk  poetry  in  these  volumes;  yet  strange  to  aaf , 
it  is  far  less  poetical  than  some  of  the  prose  beside  it.  It  is  not  exactly 
Poetry  by  a  froser;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  many  of  the  JtitjecH 
numbra  to  he  recognised,  here  and  there,  by  an  industrious  anatomist: 
hut  we  certainly  never  should  have  suspected  the  autiior  of  poetry  to  anjr 
amomit,  bad  he  not  betrayed  his  propensity  in  a  more  unequiroca)  man- 
ner than  shines  through  his  rerse. 

A  reader  who  begins  (aa  soine  readers  may)  at  the  beginning  of  this 
wmk  vrill,^  perhaps,  be  prejudiced  (as  we  were)  against  it,  by  the  flippsst 
tone  which  reigns  through  the  introductory  piece,  a  kind  of  dbprecatory 
dialogue  between  the  reader  and  the  book,  needless  in  any  case,  and  in- 
jurious in  this.  Perhaps  the  author  wrote  it  merely  to  cover  ^^4>er;  but 
this  innoeettt  design  has  a  fatal  result,— ^at  of  |M^vii^  Tory  evidmlly, 
tbsEt,  whatever  faculties  of  iliind  he  may  enjoy,  wit  is  not  one  of  tiKon. 
He  should  be  careful  how  he  endeavours  to  indulge  a  disposition  to  be 
wit^;  there  is  nothing  more  exalted  in  the  scale  of  intellect  than  wit, 
notUttg  more  eoatemptible  than  tho  pertness  which  ia  &iequently  mista- 
ken for  it.  Advice,  we  are  aware,  is  more  generoisly  ofiered,  tiNn 
gratefully  received;  yet  we  vrill  venture  to  adVise  our  "  Poet,"  io 
his  future  composition^  wdtoht  witty.    His  teispenoMrrt  is  eridendy 
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pbyfid,  but  his  q>irit  k  not  aharp  enough  for  wit;  he  succeeds  veiy  well 
m  amiable  pleasantry,  his  attempts  to  be  smart  are  always  onhappy.  Maj 
we  be  permitted  to  bAj  if  it  is  to  the  Genius  of  Wit,  or  No-meaning, 
that  we  owe  the  choice  ima^e  contained  in  this  sentence:  ^^Like  the 
▼ariable  star  in  the  head  of  Bledosa,  he  (Ae  aMor)  graduates  between 
a  luminary  of  the  third,  and  one  of  the  sixth  m^nitude,  as  the  *  mme 
of  fire'  bums  bright  or  dim  within  him?"  In  Shakspeare's  ProlM;ue, 
the  Muse  is  allotted  quite  a  different  task;  there  she  is  not  expected  to 
bum  at  ally  but  merely  to  '^  ascend  the  brightest  heaven  of  invention.'' 
Miracles,  however,  we  are  told,  will  never  cease:  why  should  the  Muse 
not  bum  in  vrojprid  ptrsand  for  a  poet's  convenience,  as  well  as  do  a 
mat  many  otner  extraordinary  things,  to  which  the  mad  use  of  metaphor 
has  frequently  condemned  her? 

Few,  whether  admirers  or  despisers  of  Ossian's  poetry,  will  a^pree  with 
our  author  as  to  the  felicity  of  his  proposal  about  turning  its  irregular 
cadences  into  Anapestic  verse,  except  in  the  unfavourable  sense  which 
he  himself  seems  to  entertain  ot  such  a  measure;  ^^  though  a  few  pages 
got  up  in  this  manner  may  not  be  unpleasing^  a  volume  would  be  intolera- 
ue,"  For  ourselves,  we  give  such  an  attempt  our  unqualified  disappro* 
bation.  Whi^ver  be  the  merits  of  Ossian,  put  the  sentiments  into  any 
thing  like  regrular  metre,  and  you  annihilate  the  principal  charm  of  the 
bode.  Nouiing  but  the  vast  variety  of  its  manner  can  relieve  the 
sameness  of  its  matter.  Its  imagery  is  caught  from  the  wilderness,  its 
manners  from  wild  society;  its  rhythm  must  also  be  wild,  and  the  wilder 
(if  not  barbarous)  the  better.  We  are  surprised  that  any  man  with  an 
ear,  and  our  autlM>r  undoubtedly  has  one,  can  deny  the  necessity  of  fre« 
qoent  po^ie  dbcerdt  in  such  a  poem  as  Osslaa.  B«t  we  have  often 
remarked  that  poets  who  ^<  gradnlste  between  the  iMrd  and  shtth  mutt* 
tude,"  are  maudy  deficient  in  what  may  be  called  ear  for  genenl  hin^ 
OMoy.  A  poem  must  be  in  verse,  or  it  is  no  poem  to  them.  We  wooM 
not,  however,  be  considered  as  champiotB  for  tlie  imiMBulirte  beauty  of 
Mr.  Maqiherson's  rhythm;  it  is,  in  many  places,  very  defective. 

We  are  of  that  class  of  eriticB,  who  seldom  praise  M9  we:  m  every 
hnian  work,  lh«e  is  iaevkably  something  faul^,  nUch  our  taste  is  ten 
eiaUy  fastidioes  enough  to  discover.  Our  author,  we  kut  say,  has  mtle 
wish  to  put  in  a  pAea  ef  peiisetion  fer  his  woik,  and  less  hone  that  Hft 
ahoaldallowit  But  weean,  witl^sincert^  and  safety,  adjuj^te^se 
volumes  the  merits  of  cMsidemUe  poetio  fancy,  hannony  ef  language, 
and  purity  of  sttitiment.  We  can  moreover,  recommend  them,  for  their 
BMral  Mope,  mid  die  leiMM  ef  piety  which  they  8#eetly  inftse,  to  the 
bosom  of  every  private  family.  We  have  rarely  (and  we  regret  it!)  bees 
able  to  accord  s»eh  rseommendatioa  to  books  iriioee  dnef  motive  is  the 
inculcation  of  virtue;  in  order  to  be  didactic,  their  audiors  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  be  dull;  where  they  oufffat  to  solicit  with  the  bland  lip  of 
p^try  and  eloquence,  they  repsl  wia  fhe  harsh  voice  of  lecture  and  po- 
dai^tij.  The  work  before  us,  by  a  judicious  intermixture  of  gay  imagi- 
nationi  with  serious  reflections,  renders  morality  as  sweet  to  the  taste, 
as  it  is  wholesome  to  the  conittMioB. 

auT,  1834.-^-^0.  266.  5S 
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RURAL  ECONOBIT. 

FROM  THB  NBW  ENGLAND  V A&MEK. 

Mr.  Frssknden,  from  wbose  paper  we  extract  tbe  following  letter^ 
iotrodnces  it  to  tbe  public  in  diese  terms: — ^We  bope  omr  friend  will  pap« 
don  us  for  dying  bis  letter  at  full  length,  without  bis  license,  eitber  expres- 
sed or  implied.  A  good  patriot  maj  sometimes  be  allowed  to  trespass  a 
little  on  private  property,  provided  be  can  tberebv  benefit  the  public^  and 
hy  parity  of  reasoning,  a  private  letter  may  be  published  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  writer,  if  it  contain  information  which  may  prove  useful  to  the 
community.  That  part  which  relates  to  our  own  ^^  reminiscences," 
could  not  be  well  separated  from  the  rest  without  injuring  the  texture  of 
tbe  article.  We  therefore  concluded  to  publish  the  whole  instead  of 
<^  an  extract  of  a  letter,"  &c.  accordine-  to  immemorial  usage,  aldiougfa 
we  are  sensible  tiiat  we  run  some  risk  of  being  accused  of  egotism  in  thus 
obtruding  upon  our  readers,  some  allusions  to  a  portion  of  oureditordiip's 
biograjphy,  our  propensity  to  poetizing,  and  other  tilings  which  have  no 
connexion  with  what  should  be  the  objects  of  an  agricultural  paper. 

Silver  Lcfke,  Stmquehannah  County ,  Peimsylvama. 
4lh,  Aig.  1823. 
Obar  Sir, 

I  HAVK  received  and  read  tbe  first  volume  of  the  N.  B.  Farmer.  If 
the  work  shall  be  continued  with  the  Spirit  and  intelligcnoe  with  iriiich  it 
baa  been  hitherto  conducted,  it  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  fiurmers  of 
tbe  Vnked  Siata.  It  is  veiy  gratiiying  to  see  that  agrionltiire  is  be- 
eommg  a  fariuonaUe  pursuit  amoi^  those  who  desire  to  mingle  pleasure 
with  profit—- tbe  jnewndaetidonea;  and  that  it  is  todcing  tbe  rank  in  our 
eountryy  to  which  it  is  entitled  by  its  great  national  inq^ance.  Agri- 
cultund  papers  are  veiy  useful  in  aiding  this,  by  tbe  detail  of  well  andieQ- 
tiealed  facts,  to  proie  tbe  best  node  of  culture;  by  Ae  publication  of 
scientific  essays  on  the  sul^ect;  and  by  makiBg  agrkultHral  men  acijuaint- 
ed  wkh  each  other^  urging  them  to  perseverance  in  tiieir  labours,  and 
showing  them  tbe  mterest  which  is  taken  in  tiie  objects  of  their  pur* 
lit 

I  perceive  by  yooc  poet's  eomer,  that  you  have  not  abandoned  the 

Quo  semel  est  Ittlmta  reeens,  servaMt  odoresB. 

Testa  diu. 

A  taste  which  nature  has  planted  deeply,  is  not  easily  lost  Indeed* 
when  we  met  at  our  literary  friend  Deiade\  many  years  ago,  if  I  had 
been  told  that  you  would  publish  a  work  on  Agriculture,  I  should  have 
eipected  it  to  m  purely  Yurgilian;  that  you  nom  begin  with  Quid  faciat 
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t»ta8  segetes,  and  that  all  your  crops  wonld  b^  meaBured  by  dacljls  and 
spondees. 

It  would  gire  me  mucb  pleasure  to  contribute  to  your  work,  as  you 
desne;  but  your  pages  are  already  well  filled  witb  original  and  selected 
natter;  and  you  hare  among  your  correspondents  many  who  are  much 
better  practMuil  f&rmers  than  I  am;  and  experiments,  and  their  results, 
we  what  farmers  seek.  I  might,  however,  suggest  to  them,  as  a  very 
important  part  of  their  communications,  the  necessity  of  noticing  the  kind 
of  9oU  upon  which  their  experiments  are  made.  A  scientific  farmer  can 
tell,  from  a  specimen  of  earth  exhibited  to  him  in  his  stody,  what  crops 
would  |[row  best  on  it,  as  easily  as  a  geologist  can  say  among  what  narti* 
cidar  land  of  rocks  certain  metals  are  to  ^  found;  and  a  farmer  without 
science  may  easily  learn  to  distinguish  the  different  kinds  of  soils,  which  are 
designated  by  the  relatire  proportions  of  their  component  parts.  To 
l^ant  in  clay  that  which  grows  best  in  sand,  or  rice  versa,  is  a  useless 
expenditure  of  labbur;  and  a  litde  attention  to  this  subject,  would  fre- 
quentty  prevent  the  loss  of  both  time  and  money. 

In  No.  17,  you  have  quoted  from  Judge  Cooper's  notes  to  WVichU 
Domestic  Encyclopedioy  that  ^^  there  are  many  districti  of  Pennsylvania^ 
perhaps  the  best  pasture  land  in  it,  that  do  not  contain  a  particle  of  lime« 
stone.  Such  for  instance  as  a  great  part  of  Lucerne,  and  the  Beech 
Country,  comprehended  between  the  north  east  branch  of  the  Susque- 
Innnah,  and  the  south  line  of  the  state  of  New  York  and  the  Delaware 
river.    There  is  no  finer  grass  country." 

The  greater  part  of  ^  ^^  Beech  Country"  mentioned  hr  the  judge, 
constitutes  now  the  county  of  Siisquehannah,  and  deserves  flie  character 
wfaieh  he  gives  of  it  as  a  grass  coontry.  b  receives  its  name  fixun  die 
prevailing  timber;  but  that  is  considerably  mingled  with  hemlock  and  so- 
car  maple,  and,  in  less  abundance,  with  birch,  ash,  chestnut  and  cherrj. 
The  inhabitants  are  principally  from  the  eastern  states.  The  settlement 
has  been  very  rapid.  Fifteen  years  ago  it  was  a  wilderness.  It  is  now 
tolerably  weU  settled;  but  land  is  still  cheap;  that  which  is  unimproved 
may  be  had  fi«m  three  to  six  dollars,  and  farms  are  sold  from  eicht  to 
twelve  dollars  per  acre.  The  country  is  remarkably  healthy  and  wdl 
vratered.  The  soil  is  a  samhr  loam,  generaHv  about  eighteen  inches 
deep,  incumbent  on  a  subsoil  which  is  formed  of  exiremehf  fine  siliceous 
sand  and  alumine,  very  compact,  and  here  called  ^'  hardpan;"  a  name,  I 
believe,  of  New  Ei^and  ongm,  for  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  heard  it 
elsewhere.  This  kind  of  subsoil  is  found  in  Pennsylvania  wherever  die 
beech,  maple  and  hemlock  are  the  prevailing  kinds  of  tinri)er,  and  its 
power  of  retaiaiBff  water,  is  a  gjreat  eanse  of  die  kmds  of  timber  wUek 
grow  on  it,  as  ww  as  of  its  feitilitj  as  a  grass  country. 

Sir  John  Smclair  prefers  a  porous  subsoil,  and  considMs  a  retentive 
one  as  injnrious  to  the  creps.  This  opinion  is  contradicted  by  the  Aaeri* 
can  Editor  of  die  Code  of  Agriculture^  who  says  that  die  finest  grass 
lands  in  New  England  have  only  a  thin  coat  of  loam  on  a  stiff  day;  and 
disA  on  such  soils,  there  is  no  loss  of  manure  by  filtration.  Perhaps 
both  parties  may  be  right  in  their  respective  sitwtions;  fo^  in  i 
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parts  of  Englaad  and  ScotiaDc^  for  which  ^  John's  work  is  partaca- 
larlj  calculated,  the  fanner  has  to  guard  against  eicess  of  moisture, 
while  in  our  conn^  we  suffer  from  the  want  of  it  Col.  Powd  men- 
tions (See  No.  35  of  the  New  England  Fanner,)  tiiat  <<  the  Engtish 
fanner  wisely  contends  with  the  evils  produced  by  too  much  ndn,  while  tht 
American  husbandman  should  as  anxiously  guard  against  his  most  formi- 
dable enemy,  drought."  I  believe  this  hM  not  b^  suffioiently  attendetl 
to  by  American  farmers.  * 

In  our  climate,  a  soil  which  is  best  adiq>ted  to  abeoA  moistnre,  wbes 
resting  on  subsoil  which  pi^events  its  filtration  and  waste,  is  the  one  best 
calcubted  for  grass,  oats,  and  broad  leaved  crops.  It  has  been  observed 
by  one  of  the  best  informed  English  writers  on  this  subject,  that  ^^  in 
wet  climates  crops  exhaust  the  soil  less  dian  in  dry  ones;"  and  that  '^  tho 
•ame  quality  of  soil  is  more  productive  in  a  moist  than  in  a  dry  climate." 
A  diflEerenee  equal  to  that  between  a  moist  and  a  dry  climate,  is  made  by 
the  diffi»«nce  between  a  retentive  and  a  porous  subsoil;  especially  if  he 
who  possesses  the  former,  shall  according  to  the  advice  of  colonel  Pbwd, 
in  the  tfllage  of  his  Isitod,  endeavour  to  protect  the  soil  from  the  great  ex« 
halations  occasioned  bv  the  sun  of  our  climate. 

As  it  would  be  usenil  to  agriculturists  to  obtain  analyses  of  different 
•oils,  which  have  been  found  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  raising  of  par* 
ticuhr  kinds  of  vegetables,  I  send  you  an  analyiris  of  the  soil  and  sab-* 
•oil  of  our  beech  la^;  and  perhaps  you  may  dniw  odiers  from  some  of 
your  correspondents.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  soil  and  hardpan 
•dmutted  to  the  tests  were  in  the  state  of  nature;  that  is,  taken  from 
fi  pwrt  of  the  land  lately  cleared  of  its  timb^,  which  had  noitfaer  beet 
floi||^  nor  manured.  ,  The  soil  was  taken  a  foot  below  the  sarfrieo. 


StU  wnywiMi  —■IS.      Bmtmm* 

Silica, 67.8  73.6 

Ahw^ina, 7.8  l^A 

Carbonate  of  lime        ...       -  ].  2.  . 

Oxide  of  iron*     -----  7.  7,4 

Y^tahle  and  animal  matter  lost  by  calcination  8.9  4.2 

Magnesia,  ------         6.2 

98.7  99.4 

Loss, 1,3  .6 

100.  100. 

It  vrjU  be  seen  I^  the  abov9  tbitt  the  soil  is  not  quite,  as  Judge  Cooper 
iQFi,  **  without  a  particle  of  limostoiie;"  but  that  it  eentaine  a  very  smaU 
nortion  of  lime.  The  hardpan  appears  to  contain  twice  the  quaati^  whieh 
IS  fiMmd  in  the  soil;  and  as  I  have  seen  carbonate  of  Ume  thrown  out 
#f  t  well  in  this  neighbourhood,  it  is  probable  that  there  is  limestone  to 
hi  Couttd  deep  in  dm  ground.    But  this  does  not  afect  the  vegetation. 

It  has  been  sqg^sated  by  a  friend,  and  I  think  widi  mnob  plausibili^, 
jud^Bf  from  the  similari^  of  the  constituents  of  the  soil  and  fubaoit, 
tfnl  the  brmtr  has  been  made  from  the  latter  by  the  Mlien  of  the  froeC, 
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and  eaLtfBoiis  to  the  icfik  which  the  frost  penetrates  in  severe  winters. 
This  (^pinion  is  strengthened  hf  the  custom  of  niasons  in  laying  the  foun- 
dttioB  of  hiiildings  hoe,  who  ne?er  think  it  nectssaiy  to  go  deeper  than 
to  the  har^Mui.  When  the  latter  has  been  turned  up,  and  exposed  to 
the  MtMB  of  the  air  and  frost  for  one  or  two  winters,  it  is  found  to  pro- 
nt6  grifls  verf  abmdantljr. 

As  I  btUeve  Aero  are  some  parts  of  the  eastern  states  where  this  sub- 
soil eiistSy  I  would  be^ilad  to  be  informed,  through  jour  paper,  of  the 
nttive  of  the  swetintumbent  smI,  and  of  the  crops  which  are  considered 
best  adapted  to  it. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yoUr  friend  and  serrant, 

B.  H.  BOSE. 


FOK  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

ON  BULLET. 

3b  the  President  of  the  Fetmsylvama  JgricuUural  Sodeiy. 

I  recommended,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  year,  the  cultivation  of 
Blillet  for  fodder,  and  stated  the  success  I  had  met,  in  its  use  as  food  for 
neat  eatUe.  I  hare  since  cultivated  it  much  more  extensively,  and  have 
been  confirmed  in  the  impressions  I  had  conveyed,  as  to  its  management — 
its  pnioti — and  its  value,  when  applied  to  the  support  of  horses,  and  black 
cattle,  aHhoogh  I  am  satisfied,  that  it  is  not  so  well  fitted  for  the  use  of 
8heq»,  as  dover  hay.  The  unusual  drought  of  May  and  June,  materially 
aiected  the  growth  of  early  sown  Millet — ^the  heavy  rains  of  July  and 
August  injived  as  much  in  many  cases,  the  quality  of  its  fodder.  I 
sowed  ten  acres  of  land  in  good  OUhj  with  Millet,  red  clover,  and  or- 
chard grass  seeds:  ikey  were  all  lightly  harrowed,  and  carefully  rolled. 
As  Ae  success  of  the  erass,  was  more  important,  dian  the  weight  of  the 
Millet  crop.  I  sowed  but  two  pecks  of  Millet  seeds  per  acre,  half  the 
quantity  which  I  am  accustomed  to  use,  where  I  desire  a  heavy  crop  of 
fodder.  In  despite  of  the  injuries  caused  bv  the  want  of  snow,  during 
the  winter,  I  have  never  bad  before,  so  fair  a  prospect  of  thickly  set 
sward.  I  should  not  adopt  this  practice  generally  since  Millet  must  be 
sown  so  late,  as  to  expose  tender  graisses,  to  the  evils  of  drought  in  July 
and  August,  before  ihey  can  be  sufficiently  strong  to  survive  &em. 

Millet  should  never  be  grown  upon  land  which  is  not  m  good  cosuU- 
tien  and  in  very  fine  tilth.  The  seeds  should  be  lightly  covered  by  a 
harrow  with  wooden  teeth,  and  after  rolled.  Of  thirty  acres  upon  which 
my  last  crop  was  grown,  I  tried  various  aq>eriments.  The  field  which 
was  the  most  li^Uly  harrowed  was  the  most  productive.  I  am  led  to  be* 
lieve  however  neceasary  the  harrow  is  in  all  oases,  to  properly  cover 
seeds,  yet  in  few  it  is  used  with  sufficient  care,  or  in  a  fit  sh^.  Ex* 
crating  winter  grains  I  know  no  seeds  which  are  not  I  thiak  usually  too 
deeply  buried.  JOHN  HABE  POWEL. 

PimcUtm.  PhUadihfhiii  rpwrfiL 
AfrtI  10,  1824. 
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FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

A  REMARK  ON  KNICKERBOCKER. 

Mr.  Olbscbool, 

I  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  obaenred,  hy  anj  of  tbe  tearned 
commentators  or  q>rigbt]7  critics,  upon  the  chronicles  ii  our  sagacioas 
countryman^  Dietriek  Knickerbocker,  that  he  has  a  touch  of  the  trot 
.  poetic  vein  m  his  composition.  As  a  proof  of  this,  I  beg  leave  to  sub* 
mit  to  jrour  judgment  the  following  passage,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  sixth  book  of  his  first  chapter: 

But  now  the  war-drum  rumbles, 
,  The  brazen  trumpet  brajs  its  thrilUi^  note. 
And  the  rude  clash  of  hostile  arms, 
Sneaks  fearful  prophecies  of  coming  troubles. 
The  gallant  warrior  starts  from  soft  repose, 
From  golden  virions  and  voluptuous  ease; 
Where  in  the  dulcet,  '^  piping  time  of  peace,"     « 
He  sought  sweet  solace  after  all  his  toils. 
No  more  in  beauty's  syren  lap  reclined, 
He  weaves  fair  garlands  for  his  lady's  brows: 
No  more  entwines  with  flowers  his  shinins  sword, 
Nor  through  the  livelong  lazy  summer's  diay, 
Chants  forth  his  love-sick  soul  in  madrigals. 
To  manhood  roused,  he  spurns  the  amorous  flute, 
Dofis  from  his  brawny  back  the  robe  of  peace, 
And  clothes  his  pamper'd  limbs  in  panoply  of  steel. 
O'er  his  dark  brow  where  late  the  myrtle  waved; 
Where  wanton  roses  breathed  enervate  love, 
He  rears  the  beaming  casque  and  nodding  plume; 
Crrasps  the  bright  shield  and  shakes  the  pond'rous  lance, 
Or  mounts  with  eager  pride  his  fier^  steed; 
And  burns  for^deeds  of  glorious  chmdry!  H. 


FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

PROGRESS  OF  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTIONS,  &e. 

The  Comptrollers  of  the  Public  Schools  for  Ae  city  and  cowty  of 
Philadelphia,  have  recently  submitted  their  annual  report  to  the  pi£lic. 
It  appears,  from  this  highly  interesting  document,  that  many  of  the  ob- 
jects of  their  care  were  prevented  from  receiving  the  benefits  provided 
for  them,  by  the  epidemic  which  mvailed  during  Aa  lomnier  and  an- 
tnmnal  months  of  the  last  year.  The  evil  was  not  confined  to  the  mere 
loss  of  this  time,  but  was  more  eitensively  felt  Parent!  who  sufered 
from  the  visitations  of  disease  were  subject  to  expense  or  dqirived  of  flieir 
usual  earnings,  and  tiius  were  unable  to  provide  suitable  clothing  for  their 
children  when  the  winter  session  commenced.  The  comptrollers  ani- 
madvert upon  the  pernicious  examples  which  the  children  too  fre4)iiently 
witness  at  home  and  express  their  regret  that  so  many  are  permitted  to' 
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ftogt  tt  itrgey  tluroagb  the  streets,  the  easjr  prej  of  ereiy  temptation^ 
Ereiy  refleetii^  mmd,  it  is  justly  remarked,  must  commiserate  the  Tic- 
tims  of  this  miserable  lot,  and  wi^  tiiat  the  lawgivers  of  the  state  would 
derise  some  remedy  for  so  grievous  a  mischief.  Since  the  organication 
of  this  sjstem,  in  1819,  we  lean  that^e  estimable  benefits  of  moral  and 
rei^rions  instructioa  have  been  imparted  to  10,809  children;  and  there 
are  at  present  in  these  schools  2706  pupOs,  of  whom  1558  are  bojs  and 
11 18  are  girls.  Experience,  it  is  observed,  abundantly  proves  that  the 
perfection  of  the  plan  of  mutual  instruction,  materially  depends  upon  a 
qualification  for  government,  in  those  who  conduct  such  establishments, 
mild  and  encouraging  measures,  uniformly  secure  respect,  obedience,  and 
application,  from  the  pupils:  results  which  severity — the  parent  of  dis- 
gust—can never  produce.  The  whole  sum  expended,  last  year,  was 
16,611  dollars. 

Jfu  FkUadelphia  Saving  Fund  Society  had  invested  the  sum  of 
$331,885  89  on  the  1st  of  January  last 

jf&e  M>rthem  S<nf  Socidy,  at  the  close  of  its  operations  for  the  win- 
ter season,  pid^lished  a  statement  of  their  proceedings,  which  shows  how 
Diiich  may  be  done  widi  small  means,  prudentiy  managed.  In  the  course 
irf  79  days,  209  families,  consisting  of  329  adults  and  535  children  were 
gratnitottsly  supplied.  The  quantity  of  soup  distributed  was  16,664^ 
quarts,  to  which  adding  587|  quarts  sold,  makes  the  whole  amount  17,252 
quarts,  or  an  average  of  nearly  218  quarts  per  diem,  the  cost  of  which 
was  less  than  two  cents  per  quart.  Thus  864  persons  were  furnished 
with  wholesome  and  nutricious  diet,  during  a  seaton  of  the  year  when 
flioie  who  are  disposed  to  work  find  it  difficult  to  procure  employment^ 
for  a  sum  little  exeeedii^  $300. 


FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Wilmington  Spectator,  of  Ohio,  announces  9,Ufeo/  ffaahin^on,  written 
in  the  Latin  tongue,  with  English  notes,  for  the  use  of  schools 

That  such  a  work,  embracing  the  narration  of  events  of  recent  occurrence, 
if  ably  executed,  and  clothed  in  correct  latinity,  would  arrest  the  attention  of 
tbe  juvenile  student,  and  more  especially  interest  the  American  reader,  will  be 
conceded  by  all.  The  author  of  it  is  Francis  Glass,  A.  M.  of  Davton,  Ohio,  a 
gentleman,  who  to  very  general  information,  is  said  to  unite  critical  acquaint- 
ance with  everf  part  of  classical  literature.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
worlE  is  now  written,  and  has,  in  part,  been  submitted  to  the  faculty  of  the  Ohio 
University,  at  Athens,  and  to  that  of  the  Cincinnati  College.  The  Professors 
of  these  institutions,  aiter  a  careful  examination  of  the  specimen  submitted  for 
their  examination,  concur  in  pronouncing  it  a  work  of  very  uncommon  merits 
and  as  beine  jostly  entitled  to  the  highest  patronage.  It  is  expected,  the  worir 
when  eompieted,  will  embrace  upwards  of  SOD  pages,  a  great  proportion  of 
which  wilf  be  original,  as  it  If  intended,  tliat  the  notes  will  embrace  much  mat- 
ter, iriiich  has  never  yet  appeared  in  any  work  whatever. 

The  editors  of  the  Muional  InteOUfencer  have  received  from  an  Italian  gen- 
tieman,  idio  sips  himself  6.  C.  BeUsoni,  a  letter  dated  St  James,  near  New 
Orleans,  in  which  the  writer  informs  the  citixens,  and  government,  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  that  in  a  journey  undertaken  durmg  the  summer  of  1828,  he  had  the 
goodfbrtune  to  discover  the  true  northernmost  and  westernmost  sources  of  the 
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Miiaisft^i,  as  well  u  the  soutfaernfliost  Miireet  of  the  Bi?ier»  8M|jaiil»>  Ik- 
properly  called  Red  Riyer,  emptyingits  water  in  the  Bay  of  Hudion  through 
Lake  Weenepek  and  Nelson  Rirer.  T)ie  eources  of  these  two  important  riren 
have  been  totally  unknown  till  now.  He  also  claims  to  be  the  only  person 
who  has  navigated  the  Mississippi,  ftou  its  sources  to  its  month,  and  naiAgated 
almost  all  the  Sang^te,  by  which  means  he  has  eollected  nrach  important  In- 
temation,  which  will  enable  him  to  correct  many  geognq;»hical  mistakes.  He 
Is  now  eB:4>loyed  in  preparing  liis  memoirs,  and  gives  this  information  that  he 
may  not  be  deprived  of  his  rights  by  those  who  wish  to  reap  undeserved  gkfy 
by  following  his  track. 

James  Kent,  Esq.  laleChancell<Mr  of  Kew  York,  has  been  appointed  to  Mviae 
the  laws  of  that  State,  at  a  compensation  of  ^2000. 

Professor  Oriscom,  of  New  York,  proposes  to  publish  tiie  Mechanic's  and 
Manufacturer's  Magazine;  a  monthly  journal  devoted  to  the  arts  and  trades  of 
the  United  States. 

Whatever  opinions  may  be  entertained,  with  respect  to  the  policy  of  eaeoo- 
raging,  by  statutory  regulations  and  import  duties,  the  manufaotnriBf  indnslty 
of  the  United  States  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  both  the  useful  and  the  degant 
arts  will  cohtinue  to  increase  amongst  us;  and  it  must  be  the  wish  of  every  one 
who  is  friendly  to  the  prosperity  of  America,  that  the  true  science  and  eoii|^ 
ened  skill  of  the  country,  may  kera  pace  with  its  popolation;— that  no  entra- 
prise,  compatible  with  general  goo4  and  founded  imon  judicious  and  patriotie 
motives,  should  fail,  for  want  of  that  intelligence  which  is  the  life  of  succass  in 
all  such  undertakings. 

The  Editor  indicates  other  topics  which  will  be  combined  wi^  these;  tuA 
as  notices  of  improved  modes  ofteaibhing,  the  progress  of  hgn^ceni  inititatloBS» 
Ite.  These  are  afaready  sufficiently  illustrated  m  the  daily  journals,  by  tbe  va- 
rious patrons  of  such  institutions,  and  we  would  recommend  to  the  iBditor  to 
confine  himself  to  the  principal  design  of  his  journal  It  is  of  sufBcient  eonio- 
quence  to  require  his  exclusive  attention. 

The  United  States  Naval  Chronicle,  by  Charles  W.  Goldsboroogfi.  Es^  is  a 
compilation  calculated  to  be  exceedingly  servieeable  to  the  affahn  of  the  nnvy* 
as  it  presents  within  a  short  compass,  documents,  that  may  be  often  reforred  to. 
To  the  general  reader,  however,  it  is  without  much  interest  from  its  want  of 
method,  and  style.  The  notice  of  the  «  Dry  Dock"  system  presents  a  corious 
history  of  a  suoject  which  at  one  period  attracted  much  puolic  attention,  but 
which  is  now  established  by  the  best  of  tests,  experience,  to  be  a  valuable  inn 
provement  in  our  naval  establishment  Interspersed  are  some  interesting  an- 
ecdotes, of  our  distinguished  naval  warriors,  and  slight  aketohes  of  some  of 
those  who  in  the  oommencement  and  progress  of  the  revolution,  gave  cele- 
brity to  this  means  of  our  defence.  We  resret  to  see  the  anecdote  which  tho 
author  has  preserved  and  detailed  with  repuliive  minuteness  of  the  duels  oftiie 
eallant  Somers.  It  is  onlv  calculated  to  foster  a  spirit  of  private  revenge  and 
fake  honour  whose  prevalence  is  too  often  fraught  with  distreu  and  misery  to 
a  circle  of  surviving  relatives  and  friends,  and  is  disreputable  to  the  character  of 
our  country.  It  should  have  been  suppreised.  The  part  taken  by  theyounffer 
Decatur  in  this  affiur  is  matter  rather  of  sorrow  than  applause,  and  bdnga  rar- 
oibly  to  our  remembrance  the  circumstances  of  his  untimely  end.  The  sketehes 
of  ^ddle.  Manly,  Paul  Jones,  and  others*  of  revolutionary  fame,  nu(^  have 
been  advantageously  enlarged  by  a  reference  to  anecdotes  and  biogrttliiea, 
preserved  in  me  former  volumes  of  this  journal  or  in  the  fugitive  pnbficanonsi 
of  former  times. 

AnflKmy  Finley  has  jost  published  « A  New  General  Atlas;  < 
eoo^rlete  set  of  maps  representing  the  Grand  Divisions  of  tiie  Globe; 
with  the  sevwal  Empires,  Kingdoms,  and  States  in  the  Worid.**  tkiM  mmk  h . 
oonqpiled  from  the  best  authonties  and  corrected  by  the  most  recent  diMo- 
▼eries;  it  contains  sixty  coloured  maps;  is  the.cheapeet  collection  of  tim  kind 
that  vre  have  seen,  and  vies  wltii  tfce  Doatinaceurncy,  diBtinetness,and  boaaty. 

Mr.  Woodward  proposes  to  pnbttsh  a  po^»t  editiott  of  Seotf  s  FamOy  Bible,  in 
a  yols.   The  specimen  is  v^zriieatly  exeeated.    For  partieulars»  ne  ««r  e#ver. 
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LINES 

On  seeing  the  Miniature  of  a  married  Ladj,  painted  by 

Dickinson. 

Sbllxck  OsBoaif,  long  known  as  an  occasional  contiibntar  to  the 
Poet's  comer,  in  variouB  journals,  has  published  a  collectioo  of  his  best 
elRisions,  from  which  the  following  Uues  are  transcribed.  The  topics  are 
trite,  but  it  will  be  perceived  that  they  are  touchy  with  delicacy  and 
feeling. 

Oh!  can  it  ber  can  ivory  live. 

By  the  creative  touch  of  art? 
Witn  mortal  means  can  senius  ffive 

All  that  can  warm  ana  bless  uie  heart? 

Unconsciously — I  know  not  how 

The  magic  comes^— but  whilst  I  view 
'fhat  lovely  face,  I  make  my  bow. 

As  to  a  living  beauty  due. 

Two  sins  beset — I  idolize. 

If  thus  thy  image  I  adore; 
If,  as  thou  seemest  to  my  eyes 

Thou'rt  rea(— I  have  peace  no  more. 

Surely  that  mouth  can  sweetly  breathe- 
Surely  those  eyes  must  wink  anon*— 

The  glass  I  kiss — all's  cold  beneath, 
But^the  belovM  illusion's  gone! 


TtiE  OLD  MAID'S  PRAYER  TO  DIANA- 

SiNCB  thou  and  the  stars,  my  dear  Goddess,  decree 
That,  old  Maid  as  I  am,  an  old  Maid  I  must  be. 
Oh!  hear  the  petition  I  offer  to  thee, 

For  to  bear  it  must  be  my  endeavour; 
From  the  grief  of  my  friendships  all  dropping  around, 
Till  not  one  whom  i  lov'd  in  my  youth  can  be  found. 
From  the  legacv-hunters  that  near  us  abound, 

l3iana,  thy  servant  deliver! 
From  the  scorn  of  the  young,  or  the  flouts  of  the  gay. 
From  all  the  trite  ridicule  rattled  away 
By  the  pert  ones  who  know  nothing  better  to  say, 

(Or  a  spirit  to  laugh  at  them,  give  herj) 
From  repining  at  fancied  neelected  desert. 
Or  vain  of  a  civil  speech,  bridling  alert. 
From  finical  niceness,  or  slatternly  dirt, 

Diana,  thy  servant  deliver! 
MAT,  18d4.~K0.  265  54 
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From  oyer  solicitous  guarding  of  pelf» 

From  humour  uncheck'd»  that  most  pestilent  elf. 

From  every  unsocial  attention  to  self, 

Or  ridiculous  whim  whatsoever; 
From  the  vapourish  freaks  or  methodical  airs 
Apt  to  sprout  in  a  brain  that's  exempted  from  cares. 
From  impertinent  meddling  in  others'  affairs, 

Diana,  thy  servant  deliver! 
From  the  erring  attachment  of  desolate  souls, 
From  the  love  of  spadille  and  of  matadore  boles, 
Or  of  lap-dogs  and  parrots,  and  monkeys,  and  owls. 

Be  they  ne'er  sa  uncommon  and  clever; 
But  chief  from  the  love  with  all  loveliness  flown. 
Which  makes  the  dim  eye  condescend  to  look  down 
On  some  ape  of  a  fop,  or  some  owl  of  a  clown, 

Diana,  thy  servant  deliver! 
From  spleen  at  observing  the  young  more  carest. 
From  pettish  asperity  tartly  expressed. 
From  scandal,  detraction,  and  every  such  pest. 

From  all,  thy  true  servant  deliver!        3| 
Nor  let  satisfaction  depart  from  her  lot, 
liet  her  sing  if  at  ease,  and  be  patient  if  not. 
Be  pleas'd  when  regarded,  content  when  forgot. 
Till  the  Fates  her  slight  threads  shall  dissever! 


LINES 

Written  at  Mnwick  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  JfoHhumber- 
land,  October  1822. 

In  the  followinff  lines,  our  readers  will  find  themselves  engaged 
with  no  ordinary  Poet  The  third  stanza  contains  one  line  exqui- 
sitely beautiful;  but  I  shall  leave  him  or  her,  who  can  duly  appre- 
ciate it,  to  find  it  out.  Probably  the  reader  of  taste  and  sagacity, 
who  has  been  conversant  with  the  poetry  which  has  heretofore 
adorned  the  columns  of  the  Evbking  Post,  will  not  long  conjecture 
in  vain  as  to  the  fortunate  author.— JV*eu;  York  Evemng  Post* 

Home  of  the  Percy's  hish-born  race. 

Home  of  their  beautiml  and  brave. 
Alike  their  birth  and  burial  place. 

Their  cradle  and  their  erave! 
Still  sternly  o'er  the  Castle  gate 
Their  house's  Lion  stands  in  state, 

As  in  his  proud  departed  hours; 
And  warriors  frown  in  stone  on  high. 
And  feudal  banners  "  flout  the  sky^' 

Above  his  princely  towers. 
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A  gentle  hill  its  side  inclines. 

Lovely  in  Enjgl^d's  fadeless  green. 
To  meet  the  ijuiet  stream  which  winds 

ThroDffh  this  romantic  scene. 
As  silenUy  and  sweetly  still 
As  when,  at  evening,  on  that  hill. 

While  summer's  wind  blew  soft  and  low. 
Seated  bv  pliant  Hotspur's  side. 
His  Katherine  was  a  happy  bride, 

A  thousand  years  ago* 

Gaze  on  the  Abbey's  mined  pile — 

Does  not  the  succouring  ivy  keeping 
Her  watch  around  it  seem  to  smile 

As  o'er  a  lov'd  one  sleeping? — 
One  solitary  turret  gray 

Still  tells  in  melancholy  glory. 
The  legend  of  the  Cheviot  day. 

The  Percy's  proudest  border  story. 
^  That  day  its  roof  was  triumph's  arch, 

Then  rang,  from  aisle  to  pictur'd  dome. 
The  light  step  of  the  soldier's  march. 

The  music  of  the  trump  and  drum. 
And  babe  and  sire,  the  old,  the  young, 
And  the  Monk's  hymn  and  Minstrel's  song, 
And  woman's  pure  kiss,  sweet  and  long^ 

Welcom'd  her  warrior  home. 

Wild  roses  by  the  Abbey  towers. 

Are  gay  in  their  young  bud  and  bloom. 
They  were  bom  of  a  race  of  funeral  flowers 
That  earlanded,  in  long-gone  hours, 

A  Templar's  knightly  tomb. 
He  died,  the  sword  in  his  mailed  hand. 
On  the  holiest  spot  of  the  Blessed  Land, 

Where  the  cross  was  damp'd  with  his  dying  breath. 
When  blood  ran  free  as  festal  wine. 
And  the  sainted  air  of  Palestine 

Was  thick  with  the  darts  of  death. 

Wise  with  the  lore  of  centuries. 

What  tales,  if  there  be  <<tongues  in  trees," 

Those  giant  oaks  could  tell. 
Of  beinss  born  and  buried  here. 
Tales  of  the  peasant  and  the  peer. 
Tales  of  the  bridal  and  the  bier. 

The  welcome  and  farewell, 
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Since,  on  their  boughs,  the  startled  bird. 
First,  in  her  twilight  slumbers,  heard 
The  Norman's  curfew  bell. 

I  wandered  through  the  lofty  halls 

Trod  by  the  Percys  of  old  fame. 
And  trac'd  unon  the  chapel  walls 

Each  high,  heroic  name, 
From  him*  who  once  his  standard  set 
Where  now,  o'er  mosque  and  minaret. 

Glitter  the  Sultan's  crescent  moons; 
To  him  who,  when  a  younger  son,t 
Fought  for  King  George  at  Lexington, 

A  Major  of  Dragoons. 
»  «  «  «  « 

That  last  half  stanza — it  has  dash'd 

From  my  warm  lip  the  sparklins  cup. 
The  light  that  o'er  my  eye-beam  nash'd. 

The  power  that  bore  my  spirit  up 
Aboye  this  bank-note  world — ^is  gone; 
And  Alnack's  but  a  market  town, 
'  And  this,  alas,  its  market  day. 
And  beasts  and  borderers  throng  the  way. 
Oxen,  and  bleating  lambs  in  lots, 
Northumberland  ^ors,  and  plaided  Scots, 

Men  in  the  coal  and  cattle  line. 
From  Teyiot's  bard  and  hero  land. 
From  royal  Berwick's  beach  of  sand. 
From  Wooler,  Morpeth,  Hexam,  and 
New  Castle  upon  Tyne. 

These  are  not  the  romantic  times 
So  beautiful  in  Spencer's  rhymes. 

So  dazzlins  to  the  dreaming  boy; 
Ours  are  the  days  of  fact  not  fable. 
Of  Knights,  but  not  of  the  Round  Table, 

Of  Bailie  Jaryie,  not  Rob  Roy — 
•Tis  what  "  our  President,"  Monroe, 

Has  call'd  *'  the  era  of  good  feeling;" 
Highlander,— die  bitterest  foe 
To  modern  laws,  has  felt  their  blow, 
Consented  to  be  tax'd  and  yote. 
And  put  on  pantaloons  and  coat. 

And  leaye  off  cattle  stealing; 

*  One  of  the  ancestora  of  the  Percy  family  was  Emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople. 
t  The  late  Duke. 
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Lord  Stafford  mines  for  coal  and  salt, 
The  Dake  of  Norfolk  deals  in  malt, 

The  Douglas  in  red  herrinn; 
And  noble  name,  and  cultured  land. 
Palace,  and  park,  and  vassal  band 
Are  powerless  to  the  notes  of  hand 

Of  Rothchild,  or  the  Barings. 

The  age  of  bar8;aining,  said  Burke, 
Has  come — to-day  the  turban'd  Turk, 
(Sleep  Richard  of  the  lion  heart! 
Sleep  on,  nor  from  your  cearments  start,) 

Is  England's  fast  and  firm  ally. 
The  Moslem  tramples  on  the  Greek, 
And  on  the  Cross,  and  Altar  stone, 
And  Christendom  looks  tamely  on. 
And  hears  the  Christian  Maiden  shriek. 

And  sees  the  Christian  father  die. 
And  not  a  sabre  blow  is  given 
For  Greece  and  fame,  for  faith  and  heaven. 

By  Europe's  craven  chivalry. 

You'll  ask  if  yet  the  Percy  lives 
In  the  arm'd  pomp  of  feudal  state? 
The  present  representatives 

Of  Hotspur  and  his  <' gentle  Kate'^ 
Are  some  half-dozen  serving  men. 
In  the  drab  coat  of  William  Penn, 
A  chambermaid,  whose  lip  and  eye. 

And  cheek,  and  brown  hair  bright  and  curling. 
Spoke  Nature's  aristocracy; 
And  one,  half  groom,  half  Seneschal, 
Who  bow'd  me  through  court,  bower,  and  hall. 
From  donjon  keep  to  turret  wall. 

For  ten  and  sixpence  sterling.  C. 

*  -J  -^ 

TO  THE  ROSE. 
3t  Sir  Richard  Fanshaw. 

Thou  Mushing  Rose!  within  whose  virgin  leaves 
The  wanton  wind  to  sport  himself  presumes. 

Whilst  from  their  rifled  wardrobe  he  receives 
For  his  wings  purple,  for  his  breath  perfumes! 

Blown  in  the  momina,  thou  shalt  fade  e'er  n^Mm! 

What  boots  a  life  mat  in  such  haste  forsakes  thee? 
Thott'rt  wondrous  frolic,  being  to  die  so  soon. 

And  passing  proud  a  little  cohmr  makes  tbte. 
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If  thee  thj  little  beauty  so  deceives, 

Know  then  the  thing  that  swells  thee  is  thy  bane; 
For  the  same  beauty  doth  in  bloody  leaves 

The  sentence  of  thy  early  death  contain. 

Some  clown's  coarse  lungs  will  poison  thy  sweet  flower. 
If  by  the  careless  plough  thou  shalt  be  torn. 

And  many  Herods  lie  in  wait  each  hour, 
To  murder  thee  as  soon  as  thou  art  bom. 

Nay  force  thy  bud  to  blow,  their  tyrant  breath 

Anticipating  life  to  hasten  death. 


TO  WILLIAM  DRUMMOND  OF  HAWTHORNDEN. 

The  name  of  the  poet  of  Hawthomden  must  be  familiar  to  ouc 
readers,  but  that  of  the  author  of  the  following  verses  is  perhaps 
not  equally  so.  They  were  written  by  Mart  Oxlib,  of  Morpeth, 
a  Scotch  poetess,  and  a  friend  of  Drummond;  and  prefixed  to  a 
rare  edition  of  his  poems,  printed  in  London  in  1656.  As  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  taste  of  that  remote  period,  they  are  worth  republi- 
cation. 

I  never  rested  on  the  Muse*s  bed, 

Nor  dipt  my  quill  in  the  Thessalian  fountain; 

My  rustic  Muse  was  rudely  fostered. 
And  flies  too  low  to  reach  the  double  mountain. 

Then  do  not  sparks  with  your  bright  sun  compare. 
Perfection  in  a  woman's  work  is  rare; 
From  an  untroubled  mind  should  verses  flow. 
My  discontents  make  mine  too  mudd v  show; 
And  hoarse  encumbrances  of  household  care. 
Where  these  remain,  the  Muses  ne'er  repair. 

If  thou  dost  extol  her  hair. 
Or  her  ivory  forehead  fair 
Or  those  stars  whose  bright  reflection. 
Thralls  my  heart  in  sweet  subjection; 
Or,  when  to  display,  thou  seeks 
The  snow-mixt  roses  on  her  cheeks; 
Or  those  rubies  soft  and  sweet. 
Over  those  pretty  rows  that  meet; 
The  Chian  painter,  as  ashamed. 
Hides  his  picture,  so  far  famed; 
And  the  queen  he  carv'd  it  by. 
With  a  blush  her  face  doth  dye; 
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Since  those  likies  doth  Umm  a  creatare* 
That  so  far  sarpass'd  her  feature. 

When  thou  show'st  how  fairest  Flora 
Prankt  with  pride  the  banks  of  Ora* 
So  thy  verse  her  streams  doth  honour. 
Strangers  grow  enamour'd  on  her. 
All  the  Swans  that  swim  in  Po« 
Would  their  native  brooks  for^. 
And  as  loathing  Phoebus'  beams. 
Long  to  bathe  in  cooler  streams. 
Tree-tum'd  Daphne  would  be  seen 
In  her  groves  to  flourish  green; 
And  her  boughs  would  sladly  spare 
To  frame  a  garland  for  ner  hair. 

That  fairest  njmphs  with  finest  fingers. 

May  thee  crown  the  best  of  singers. 

But  when  the  Muse,  dissolvM  in  showers, 
Wails  that  peerless  Princef  of  ours; 
Cropt  by  too  untimely  fate. 
Her  mourning  doth  exasperate 
Senseless  things  to  see  thee  moan. 
Stones  do  weep,  and  tcces  do  groan; 
Birds  in  air,  fishes  in  flood. 
Beasts  in  field  forsake  their  food; 
The  nymphs,  foregoing  all  their  bowVs, 
Tear  their  chaplets  deckt  with  flowers, 
Sol  himself,  with  misty  vapour. 
Hides  from  earth  his  glorious  taper, 

And,  as  mov'd  to  hear  thee  plain. 

Shows  his  grief  in  showers  of  rain. 


HENRY  KIRKB  WHITE. 

Too,  too  prophetic,  did  thy  wild  note  swell. 
Impassioned  minstrel!  when  its  pitying  wail — 

Sidled  o'er  the  vernal  primrose  as  it  tell 
untimely,  withered  by  the  northern  gale. 

*  the  mistress  of  Dmmmood  was  a  daughter  of  CuDningbam  of  Barns, 
who  dwelled  on  the  Ora,  which  Mr.  Pinkerton  believes  to  have  been  the 
river  so  called  in  Fife,  niDDiog  from  Loch  Orr  to  Leveo  river. 

t  Prince  Henry,  son  of  James  I,  on  whose  death,  in  1613,  Drummond 
published  an  elegiac  poem,  entitled  ^*  Teares  on  the  death  of  Moeliades.'' 
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Thou  wert  that  flower  of  primroee  and  of  prime! 

Whose  op'ning  blow«  'mid  many  an  adverse  blast, 
Charm'd  the  lone  wanderer  through  this  desert  clime. 

But  charmM  him  with  a  rapture  soon  o'ercast. 
To  see  thee  languish  into  quick  decay. 

Yet  was  not  my  departing  immature! 
•For  ripe  in  virtue  thou  wert  reft  away. 

Ana  pure  in  spirit,  as  the  blest  are  pure; 
Pure  as  the  dew-drop,  freed  from  eartnly  leaven. 

That  sparkles,  is  exhaled^  and  blends  with  heaven! 

T.  Pam, 


SONNET, 
Bt  Wordswobtu. 

Ever  since  Wordsworth  began  to  write,  as  one  of  Mr.  Blackwood's 
critics  very  justly  remarks,  be  has  fixed  the  atteotion  of  every  geanioe 
lover  and  student  of  English  Poetry;  and  all  aloog  he  has  received  from 
these  the  tribute  of  hooour  due  to  (he  felt  and  received  power  of  bis 
genius.  The  foUowing  is  one  of  a  series  of  Sonnets  on  the  river  Duddon, 
a  stream  which  flows  through  one  of  the  valUes  in  the  country  of  the 
Lakes. 

What  as]>ect  bore  the  Man  who  roved  or  fled. 

First  of  his  tribe,  to  this  dark  deli — who  first 

In  this  pellucid  current  slaked  his  thirst? 

What  hopes  came  with  him?  what  designs  were  spread 

Along  his  path?  His  unprotected  bed 

What  dreams  encompass'd?  Was  the  Intruder  nurs'd 

In  hideous  usajges,  and  rites  accurs'd. 

That  thinn'd  the  living  and  disturb'd  the  dead? 

No  voice  replies: — -the  earth,  the  air  is  mute: 

And  Thou,  blue  Streamlet,  murmuring  yield'st  no  more 

Than  a  soft  record  that  whatever  fruit 

Of  ignorance  thou  might'st  witness  heretofore. 

Thy  function  was  to  heal  and  to  restore. 

To  soothe  and  cleanse,  not  madden  and  pollute! 


EPIGRAM 

On  a  bad  Dinner  with  excellent  Punch. 

Fiiend  Palo  maj^  boast  of  true  orthodox  merit. 
What  he  wants  in  ihe  flesh,  he  makes  up  in  the  spirit. 
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PORTRAIT  OP  JAMES  S,  E WING,  M.  D. 

The  present  number  of  the  Port  Folio  is  embellished  with  a 
portrait  of  the  late  James  S.  Ewing,  M.  D.;  a  roan  whose  temper 
was  so  frank  and  generous  as  to  attract  many  friends;  and  whose 
good  humour  was  so  habitual  as  to  communicate  its  pleasant  in* 
fluence  to  all  who  came  within  its  sphere.  But  his  character  has 
already  been  given  in  this  Journal,  and  it  is  unnecessair  to  en- 
large upon  it  again.  Our  engraving  is  taken  from  a  portrait  drawn 
from  recollection  by  Fairman,  and  is  esteemed  a  good  likeness. 

Dr.  Ewinff  was  the  author  of  several  mechanical  improvements; 
among  whicn,  his  Sthenometer,  for  ascertaining  and  regulating 
the  degree  of  pressure  in  steam-boilers,  and  his  patent  hydrants, 
for  one  of  which  he  received  the  extra-Magellanic  premium  from 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  for  anotner,  the  Scot 
medal  from  the  A^cultural  Society,  deserve  particular  mention. 
His  hydrants  are  m  ^neral  use  in  Philadelpnia,  and  are  found 
to  surpass  all  others  m  convenience  and  economy. 


For  the  Port  Fblio. 
ABSTRACT  OF  PRINCIPAL  OCCURENCES. 


Mame.  A  law  to  promote  the  sale 
of  the  public  lands,  has  been  passed, 
by  whiob  it  is  provided  that  suitable 
townships  shall  be  sonrejed,  and  di- 
vided into  lots  of  a  hundred  acres 
each,  and  sold  to  settlers  ooly.  The 
first  forty  settlers  in  any  township 
are  offered  a  lot  of  a  hundred  acres, 
to  be  selected  by  the  purchaser;  at 
thirty  cents  ois  acre,  one  half  to  be 
paid  in  money  at  the  time  of  con- 
tracting^, and  the  other  in  labour  in 
making  rcMids.  After  contracts  have 
been  made  for  forty  settlers  in  any 
township,  the  residue  of  the  lands  in 
the  township  is  to  be  sold  at  the  rate 
of  sixty  cents  an  acre. 

John  Johnson  who  is  now  in  pri- 
son, under  conviction  for  stealing  a 
horse  and  chaise,  was  apprehended 
in  Canada,  with  considerable  perso- 
nal violence,  and  brought  into  this 
state  for  trial.     By  a  late  Montreal 

MAY,  lSd4<i— KO  265 


paper  it  appears  that  three  persons 
concerned  in  his  arrest,  have  been 
tried  on  an  indictment  for  a  riot,  as- 
sault, and  forcibly  conveying  John- 
son out  of  the  profiooe.  The  de- 
fendants were  con?icted  of  a  riot 
and  eueauUy  but  not  of  deporting 
him  from  the  province. 

Imprisonment  for  debt  has  been 
abolished. 

JUateachtuette.  The  lands  within 
six  miles  of  the  Middlesex  canal  on 
each  side,  have  increased  one-third 
in  price;  while  land  in  the  country 
generally  retains  its  former  value. 
In  the  state  of  New  Hampshire, 
through  which  the  Merrimack  flows, 
timber  is  now  worth  from  one  to 
three  dinars  per  ton  standing:  before 
the  canal  was  made,  it  was  worth 
nMingi  so  that  in  the  article  of  tim- 
ber alone,  that  state  is  supposed  to 
have  been  benefited  to  the  amount 
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of  at  least  five  millioDs  of  dollars. 
The  wood  land  there  has  risen  Id 
price,  sioce  the  opening^  of  the  ca- 
nal, from  j52  per  acre  to  £6,  8,  and 
jgl  0  per  acre  Proprietors  of  land, 
adjacent  to  the  New  York  canal, 
from  a  small  portion  of  their  land, 
have  sold  timber  to  an  amonnt  more 
than  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
whole  tract. 

Hhode  Island.  It  has  been  stated 
that  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  bush- 
els of  apples  were  g^athered  from  the 
orchards  on  Rhode  island,  the  last 
season. 

ConnecHcuL  Mr.  Stebbins  of 
Simsbury,  has  proposed  to  estab* 
lish  a  school  on  a  plan  similar  to 
that  of  Fellenberg.  By  this  system 
the  pupils  are  tao{pht  industrioas 
and  mechanical  habits,  at  the  same 
time  their  minds  are  acquiring^  the 
principles  of  elementary  instruction. 
It  is  computed  that  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  are  annually  ex- 
pended in  New-Haven  in  conse- 
quence of  the  location  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, and  of  seminaries  for  female 
education.  For  the  last  year  there 
have  been  educated,  in  six  or  seven 
schools  of  the  higher  class,  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  young  ladies, 
of  which  number  about  two  hund- 
red are  from  other  states. 

A'cw  York.  By  the  annual  report 
of  deaths  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
during  the  year  1823,  it  appears 
that  the  whole  number  was  3,444. 
Of  this  number  there  were  men 
1007,  women  734,  boys  965,  girls 
748.--Males  1962,  females  1432— 
that  is,  480  more  males  than  fema- 
les, 273  more  men  than  women,  and 
207  more  boys  (ban  girls,— 1^224  of 
these  persons  were  between  I  and 
10  y^ars  of  age,  1209  were  between 
20  and  50—109  between  70  and  80, 
40  between  80  and  90,  14  between 
90  »nd  100  and  2  upwards  of  100. 
No  less  than  683,  or  almost  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole  number  died  of 
consumption — and  18  of  the  small- 
pox, 3  of  which  last  died  in  Novem- 
ber, and  15  in  December. 


There  appears  to  have  been  no 
sweeping  disease  in  the  city  during 
the  year.  The  greatest  number  that 
fell  victims  to  any  single  distemper, 
besides  consumption,  was  202  by 
convulsions. 

At  the  last  Circnit  Court,  for  Ca- 
yuga county,  the  case  of  PcgrnU 
Moody  v$.  EUiha  Bnker^  excited  m 
peculiar  interest.  The  Caynga  Re- 
publican says,  it  concerned  the  cha- 
racter of  a  young  lady,  which  had 
been  slandered  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. Special  damages  were 
laid  in  the  loss  of  marriage  between 
the  pUintiff,  and  the  son  of  the  de- 
fendant. After  a  long  investigation, 
during  which  the  defendant  made  no 
attempt  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
words  laid,  the  jury  found  a  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff  for  1460  dollars. 

A  full  report  on  the  subject  of 
pauperism  in  this  state,  has  been 
submitted  to  the  legislature.  There 
are  6^896  permanent,  and  15,215 
occasional  paupers.  Of  the  former, 
446  are  lunatics  or  idiots,  287  blind 
-—928  extremely  aged  and  infirm, 
797  incapable  of  labour  from  other 
physical  infirmities,  and  2,604  chil- 
dren under  14,  forming  together 
5,062  persons  who  are  a  burthen  on 
the  public,  and  are  really  entitled  to 
its  charity;  besides  which  are  1 ,789 
permani^nt  paupers,  of  both  sexes, 
capable  of  labour,  and  who  might, 
as  computed  in  the  report,  earn  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
annually.  Of  the  whole  number  of 
this  class,  it  is  supposed  that  1,585 
males  and  their  families  of  989 
wives,  and  2,167  children,  were 
brought  to  want  by  drunkenness, 
and  the  report  says,  *•  there  is  little 
hazard  in  adding  that  to  the  same 
cause  may  be  ascribed  more  than 
one-half  of  the  occasional  pauper- 
ism." Of  the  whole  number  of  both 
classes  1 0,523  are  males,  and  1 1 ,588 
females — 5,888  are  aliens  or  natu- 
ralized foreigners,  and  8,753  are 
children  under  14  years  of  age.  The 
city  of  New  York  alone  maintains 
more  than   three-sevenths  of  the 
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whole  number  of  both  clasBes^  and 
eighteen  eoooties  on  the  Hudson 
and  Oce&o,  containing^  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole  population,  sup- 
port more  than  half.  In  the  state 
diere  is  one  permanent  pauper  for 
every  220  souls,  and  one  for  erery 
100  occasionally. 

A  suit,  founded  upon  a  contract 
between  S.  Whitney,  E.  Tibbits^ 
G.  Hoyt  and  D.  DekoFen,  defend- 
ants, and  W.  A.  Weaver,  a  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Navy,  has  recently  been 
determined  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery. The  opinion  of  the  chancel- 
lor was  that  *  The  contract  was 
clear  and  explicit  An  officer  of 
the  navy  of  the  United  States  agrees 
with  the  owners  of  the  ship  Ameri- 
ca, and  a  cargo,  about  to  proceed 
from  New  York  to  Lima,  that  the 
Franklin,  a  ship  of  the  navy,  of  se- 
yenty-foor  gnos^  also  about  to  pro- 
ceed to  Lima,  shall  give  special 
protection  to  the  America  and  ber 
cargo;  and  that  he,  the  officer,  shall 
go  in  the  America,  and  shall  repre* 
•ent  her  as  a  store-ship,  hound  to 
the  Pacific  ocean,  with  stores  for 
the  navy  of  the  United  States,  and 
himself,  as  an  officer  of  the  navy,  in 
charge  of  such  stores.  In  return  for 
this  protect  ion  and  this  service,  the 
owners  of  the  America  and  her  car- 

fo,  agree  to  pay  to  this  officer  one- 
ftb  part  of  the  profits  which  may 
arise  from  the  outward  voyage  of 
the  America  and  her  cargo.  The 
question  is,  whether  this  contract 
was  legal  or  not 

*' Whether  1  regard  the  corruption 
of  a  practice  which  should  permit 
officers  of  the  na? y  to  employ  the 
national  force  for  their  private  pro- 
fit, or  consider  the  laws  establishing 
and  limiting  the  emoluments  of 
those  officers,  I  find  the  strongest 
reason  to  decide,  that  all  private 
compensations  are  illeg^ 

'*This  is,  in  substance,  a  contract 
for  a  bribe  to  a  public  oflkcer.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  examine  the  turpi- 
tude of  this  transaction,  in  compa- 
rison with  bribes  to  magistrates,  or 


other  agents  of  the  public,  or  to 
graduate  the  guilt  of  different  cases 
of  tlie  same  crime.  All  such  bribes, 
and  all  such  contracts  are  illegal* 
The  motives  of  such  contracts  must 
always  be  corrupt;  or,  if  such  a  case 
can  exist  without  the  guilt  of  cor- 
ruption, the  direct  tendency  of  all 
such  transactions  to  corruption,  ren« 
ders  it  necessary  that  they  should 
be  universally  unlawful." 

While  a  young  man  was  gunning 
lately  near  the  beach  at  the  mouth 
of  East  Chester  Bay,  about  14  miles 
from  New  York,  he  discovered 
something  floating  on  the  water, 
which  proved  to  be  a  living  animal 
of  the  deep.  He  watched  it  for  se- 
veral hours,  and  at  last,  as  the  ani- 
mal approached  the  shore,  and  ex- 
tended its  jaws,  he  discharged  his 
piece  directly  in  its  mouth,  upon 
which  it  bellowed  most  tremen- 
dously, and  became  so  furious  that 
it  attacked  and  beat  ofi*  the  gun- 
ner's dog,  which  had  sprung  to- 
wards the  animal  the  moment  it  was 
fired  at.  The  gunner  repeated  hia 
fire,  and  the  third  shot  proved  mor- 
tal It  has  since  been  brought  to 
this  city,  and  proves  to  be  a  sea- 
elephant,  weighing  upwards  of  600 
pounds,  and  measuring  about  nine 
feet  in  length.  This  animal  is  rare- 
ly seen  in  northern  latitudes. 

At  Cooperstown  three  important 
causes  were  lately  tried.  1.  J^ary 
Arnofd  vt,  Joseph  W.  JdqffU  was  an 
action  on  the  case  for  seduction  and 
breach  of  promise.  No  defence  was 
made.  The  jury  found  a  verdict  for 
the  plaintiff,  with  three  thousand 
dollars  damages.  2.  Sophia  PringU 
v«.  Rev.  JVhiA.  Huse,  was  a  similar 
case.  In  consequence  of  an  under- 
standing that  the  parties  were  soon 
to  be  married,  they  had  interchang- 
ed mutual  releases  of  all  former 
promises.  The  defendant  immedi- 
ately married  another  person,  and 
pleaded,  successfully,  the  release  in 
bar  of  this  action.  3.  A  young  girl, 
in  humble  circumstances,  as  she  is 
called  in  the  newspapers,  bronght 
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an  action  against  Garret  V.  Denis* 
ton,  jadge-adYocate-general  of  New 
Tork,  for  seduction,  and  recovered 
nine  hundred  dollars, 

•ATmo  Jersey.  A  copper  mine  has 
lately  been  discovered  in  Somerset 
county,  near  tbe  town  of  Bridgewa- 
ter.  A  number  of  levels  have  been 
driven  and  shafts  sunk  to  a  consi- 
derable depth,  aud  many  tons  of  a 
Ted  oxyde  of  copper  are  wrought 
from  the  mine.  The  ore,  when  as- 
sayed, has  been  found  to  be,  ex- 
tremely valuable,  surpassing  in 
richness  that  of  any  other  known 
coroer  mines. 

Penmyhama*  Commissioners 
have  been  appointed  to  survey  a 
route  for  a  canal  from  the  Susque- 
hannah  to  the  Schuylkill  river, 
through  Lancaster  and  Chester 
Counties:  also,  two  routes  between 
the  Susquehannah  and  the  Allegha- 
ny  rivers. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of 
deaths  in  the  City  and  Liberties  of 
Philadelphia,  in  each  month,  from 
tbe  1st  of  January,  1323,  to  the  1st 
of  January,  1824. 


January,  314 
Febuary,  254 
March,     207 
April, 
May, 
June, 


290 
210 
370 


July,  4B6 

August,  495 
September,  551 
October,  457 
November,  445 
December,  521 


4600 
Of  these,  2366  were  adults  and 
2234  children;-^41  died  in  the 
Aims-House,  and  800  people  of  co- 
lour are  included.  There  have  been 
bom  during  tbe  same  period,  2977 
male,  and  2836  female  children,  ma- 
king the  total  number  of  births  58 1 3; 
leaving  a  difierence  in  favour  of 
births  1213.— 

Dehware,  The  good  peof^  of 
Wilmington  are  so  much  diseatis* 
fied  with  the  route  which  has  been 
adected  for  the  Delaware  and  Ches- 
apeake Canal,  that  they  are  deter- 
mined to  destroy  the  commerce  of 
Philadelphia  by  withdrawing  their 
custom  from  that  city,  and  transfer- 
riDg  it  to  New  York!    If  this  nota- 


ble scheme  does  not  efiieet  their'piir- 
pose,  it  may  be  apprehended  that 
they  will  set  fire  to  the  Deknoare 
river. 

Virgima,  Four  hundred  thou- 
sand doUars  have  been  appropriated 
for  the  improvement  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  James  River. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  citizens 
of  Alexandria  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  to  piesent  a  memorial  to 
Congress  for  the  retrocession  of  that 
town  to  Virginia. 

On  the  question  of  renewing  a 
Bank  Charter,  it  was  lately  decided 
by  the  speaker  of  the  Legislature, 
whose  descision  was  sustained  by  a 
larg^  majority,  that  a  member  being 
a  stockholder  of  the  Bank,  was  not, 
therefore,  deprived  of  his  vote — the 
interest  being  considered  too  remote 
to  disqualify  him. 

An  opposite  descision  took  plape 
some  time  ago,  in  the  Senate  of 
South  Carolina  on  the  question  of 
renewing  the  Charters  of  the  South- 
Carolina  and  State  Banks. 

Hie  decision  in  Virginia  appears 
to  us  to  be  the  proper  one,  thou|^ 
not  for  the  reason  which  is  here  sta- 
ted. As  Icmg  as  a  representative 
holds  his  seat,  we  think  he  is  enti- 
tled to  vote  on  every  question  which 
comes  before  the  House,  excepting 
incases  specially  provided  for  by 
the  rules  or  by  statute. 

Alabama.  The  Legislature  of  the 
state  of  Alabama,  have  passed  ala^, 
which  may  be  styled  an  act  for  the 
encouragement  of  gambling. 

It  provides  that  every  person 
who  keeps  a  billiard  table,  in  the 
city  of  MobOe,  shall  pay  a  sum  of 
150  dollars.  The  aggregate  of  this 
bomui  on  vice  constitutes  the  only 
compensation  of  the  Judge  of  the 
county  court  of  that  county. 

Imprisonment  of  females  for  debt 
has  been  abolished* 

JViim m/H.  A  law  has  been  pas- 
sed declaring  the  limits  of  each 
county  to  be  the  prison  bounds,  and 
prohibiting  the  imprisonment  of  any 
white  woman  for  debt 
Louuiatuu  A  petit  jury  lately  8«i- 
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teilced  a  mao  to  pay  a  cartaia  fine 
formurderiDg-oDeofhiislaFea.  The 
JQTon  were  uaformed  by  the  court, 
that  it  was  their  proyince  to  ascer- 
taiD  the  i^t  of  the  prisoner  and  not 
to  award  the  punishment.  But  they 
refused  to  change  their  verdict 
Whether  the  court  submitted  to  such 
an  encroachment  upon  its  authority, 
we  are  not  informed.  The  case  may 
excite  a  smile,  but  the  conduct  of 
the  joTj  is  not  more  absurd  and  rep- 
rehensible, than  that  of  grand  in- 
quests, which  occasionally,  in  the 
southern  and  western  states,  pre$etU 
persons  as  suitable  candidates  for 
certain  c^ces.  All  political  feelings 
should  be  discaided  from  the  jury- 
box,  as  scrupulously  as  from  the  pul- 
pit. There  is,  said  the  wisest  of  men, 
'  a  time  for  all  things, 

TmMesiie.  The  legislature  of  Ten- 
nesse  has  receired  a  petition  from  a 
certain  Lamas  Clampit,  m  which  he 
states  that  he  owes  certain  duties  to 
society,  and  that  iq  order  to  fulfil 
them,  like  a  good  cntiseo,  heitdeii- 
row  cf  taking  to  hime$lfa  vife.  He 
further  states  that  he  hoM  no  doubt 
of  being  bleued  with  a  large  f  amity 
i^  children^  and  concludes  by  pray- 
ing the  legislature  to  pass  a  law  c^ 
loioing  him  to  erect  a  billiabd  ta- 
ble,,^ IA€Mi|M)or<^  Ait  eaid  in- 
tended wife  and  expected  children! 
The  petition  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee. 

Kentucky.  At  Louisville,  last 
month,  specie  was  at  98  per  cent  ad- 
vance in  exchange  for  Common- 
wealth paper. 

Ohio.  By  the  census  of  this  State 
it  appears  that  there  are  in  it  438 
deaf  and  dumb. 

A  late  Chilicotbe  paper  informs  us 
that  on  the  preceding  evening  the 
people  of  the  town  assembled  and 
burnt  all  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature from  that  county  in  ef^y, 
excepting  one,  together  with  the 
clerk  of  the  Senate.  What  produced 
the  ferment  was  the  non-election  of 
Judges  Cook  and  Armstrong,  in 
particular,  and  it  is  understood  also, 


that  nearly 'all  the  Legislature 
have  done  this  session,  had  prepa- 
red the  public  mind  for  this  burst 
ofindignationw 

The  Board  of  Canal  Commission- 
ers have  reported  on  the  advantages 
of  constructing  a  Canal  to  unite 
Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  river,  llie 
route  will  pass  from  Lake  Erie  to 
the  Ohio  through  the  upper  part  of 
the  valley  of  Muskingum  and 
Licking,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
Scioto  valley. 

indiana.  The  immense  numbers 
of  pigeons  that  inhabit  the  western 
r^ons  of  the  United  States  have 
excited  the  astonishment  of  travel- 
lers and  occasioned  wonderful  ac- 
counts which  many,  who  have  not 
been-eye  witnesses,  have  considered 
as  fabulous.  Although  the  pigeon 
isdecidedly  a  birdofthe  wilderness, 
yet  it  does  not  hesitate  to  encroach 
on  the  settlements  of  man,  and  often 
proves  destructive  to  his  wheat  and 
corn-field. 

From  a  computation,  it  appears, 
there  are  upon  a  square  mile  every 
day,  6000-that  they  embrace  a  tract 
of  country,  seventy  miles  square;  so 
that  allowing  one  half  this  area  to  be 
filled  at  the  rate  above  mentioned, 
there  would  be  above  twelve  mil- 
lions. Pigeons  are  great  gormandi- 
zers, and  it  appears,  that  allowing 
their  food  only  equal  to  one  gill  of 
wheat  per  day,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  short  of  the  quantity  of  nutri- 
ment they  would  require,  they 
would  consume  about  1 15,327  bush- 
els per  day — this,  at  fifty  cents  per 
bushel,  would  amount  to  67,663  dol- 
lars. Providence  has  given  them  a 
peculiar  power  of  seeking  far  and 
wide,  through  the  fertile  forests  of 
the  west,  to  gratify  that  appetite, 
and  gather  up  the  surplus  fruits  of 
the  earth  which  would  otherwise 
waste,  like  the  leaves,  to  enrich  the 
soil  that  produces  them. 

The  town  of  Richmond,  Wayne 
County,  situated  on  the  east  bank  of 
White  River,  was  laid  out  in  1816. 
It  now  <?onta'»«  463  inhabitants,  and 
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two  printing  oiBces.  The  Quakers 
of  thJB  state  hold  their  yearly  meet- 
ings here,  in  a  bouse  100  feet  long 
60  wide,  and  two  stories  high.  It  is 
represented  that  5000  persons  atten- 
ded the  last  meeting. 

///moif.^TONB  COAL  AT  THESA- 

LniE.— A  bank  of  stone  coal  of  in- 
exhaustible extent,  has  lately  been 
dbcofered  at  the  Saline,  in  this 
state,  which  promises  the  great- 
est advantages  to  the  manufactory 
of  salt.  General  WkUe,  to  whom 
the  publick  is  already  so  much  in- 
debted for  the  late  discovery  of 
strong  water  at  that  place,  is  also 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  this  new  dis- 
corery— which,  we  are  assured,  will 
lessen  the  expense  of  making  salt 
at  least  one  half.  A  quarry  of  it  has 
been  opened,  and  preparations  are 
in  a  state  of  forwardness  to  com- 
mence boiling  with  it  instead  of 
wood,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
weeks.  The  cost  of  this  fuel,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  furnace  we  understand 
will  not  exceed  three  cenU  a  bushel. 
JfiuomrL  Much  apprehension  is 
entertained  by  the  people  on  the 
frontiers  of  this  state  from  the  hos- 
tile attitude  of  the  neighbouring  In- 
dians. We  have  not  more  than  three 
thousand  men  to  protect  a  territory 
of  nearly  5000  miles,  and  keep  in 
check  a  body  of  30,000  warriors, 


who  are  restless,  intrepid,  and  tan- 
guioary. 

One  of  our  friends  writes  from  St. 
Louis  as  follows: 

In  my  ride  to  this  f^ce,  near 
Kaskaskia,  I  saw  the  son  of  the  ru- 
ling chief  of  the  tribe  of  that  oame^ 
once  among  the  roost  powerinlof  the 
savage  nations,  mustering  probably 
5000,  but  now  so  cut  up  by  their  ene- 
mies as  to  to  count  but  50.  The  old 
chief,  named  Ducoigne,  I  believe  I 
saw  at  a  distance.  He  lives  in  a  very 
comfortable  house  just  beyond  Kas- 
ka«ikia.  These  people  had  once  a 
church  of  the  Roman  Catholick  per- 
suasion 1500  strong!  They  formed 
a  grammar  and  dictionary  of  their 
language  in  Shawnoe  and  French. 
They  were  both  taken  off  by  a  fellow 
whose  name  1  forget  and  carried  to 
Detroit,  where  they  are  probably 
preserved.  The  Priest  was  of  their 
own  tribe. 

JUicMgan  TgrrUory.  If  the  pop- 
ulation of  this  territory  continue  its 
present  rate  of  increase,  it  will  be 
entitled,  in  the  course  of  two  years, 
to  an  equal  rank  in  our  national  con- 
federacy. 

It  is  mentioned  in  the  Detroit 
Gazette  as  a  singular  fact,  that 
there  is  not  an  individual  ionpriso- 
ned  for  crime  or  debt  in  this  Terri- 
tory. 
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Herbt  Sergeant,  Esq.  aged  42 
years*  (March  26 tb.) 

The  deceased  was  a  man  whom 
misfortunes  had  the  power  to  afflict, 
but  not  to  bend.  With  great  sensi- 
bility, and  the  toftiest  principles  of 
honour,  he  maintained  his  integrity 
under  circumstances  the  most  ad- 
verse, and  exerted  all  his  faculties 
with  unwearied  diligence,  to  do  jus- 
tice to  those  who,  according  to  his 
own  exalted  conceptions  of  duty, 
bad  claims  on  his  time  and  talents. 
With  aooDstitiition  impaired  by  fre- 


quent and  enfeebling  disease,  be 
still  devoted  his  days  with  untiring 
effort,  to  repair  for  others  the  losses 
which  his  own  misfortunes  bad  oc- 
casioned; affording  by  his  conduct 
an  example  of  the  idea  of  virtue, 
which  he  had  always  fondly  cherish- 
ed and  inculcated.  In  the  midst  of 
these  efforts,  he  sunk.  His  friends 
have  lost  a  companion  endeared  to 
them  by  his  kind  and  generous  na- 
ture, no  less  than  by  bis  rich  and 
highly  cultivated  understanding;  and 
bis  immediate  ielatires»  who  felt  and 
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#r  his  worth  and  goodness,  will 
a  void  in  their  (social  circle, 
which  can  never  be  supplied. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  add, 
to  the  above  tribute  to  the  moral 
character  of  the  deceased,  that  in 
the  intervals  of  business  he  was  a 
diligent  reader  and  sometimes  a- 
mus«d  himself  in  literary  composi- 
tion. A  sensible  paper  on  the  state  of 
our  "  Currency,"  in  the  Port  Folio 
for  1819,  shows  that  be  understood 
the  theory  as  well  as  the  practical 
operations  of  his  profession;  while 
the  **New  Readings  in  Shak- 
speare,"  in  the  vols,  for  1818  and 
1819,  of  the  same  work,  evince  the 
playfulness  of  his  humour. 

Samuel  Wilcocks,  Esq.  of 
Bucks  County,  (Pa.^  aged  37  years: 
-*an  event  by  whicn  his  family  are 
deprived  of  a  most  amiable  and  af- 
fectionate relative,  his  many  friends 
of  a  much  esteemed  associate,  and 
the  community  of  a  man,  upright, 
honorable,  and  conscientious,  in  all 
his  pursuits. 

In  Wrentham,  Mass.  Major  Sa- 
muel CowBLL,  an  officer  and  pa- 
triot of  the  revolution,  aged  87.  In 
his  youth,  he  served  as  a  private  sol- 
dier in  one  campaign  in  the  old 
French  war,  in  Canada,  and  after- 
wards, in  the  revolution,  he  took 
an  active  part,  and  was  distinguish- 
ed for  the  firmness  of  his  principles, 
as  well  as  his  zeal.  When  the  news 
of  the  battle  of  Liexington  was 
brought  to  him,  he  instantly  left  the 
field  in  which  he  was  engaged,  col- 
lected the  company  which  was  then 
under  his  command,  saw  that  they 
were  all  properly  equipped,  and  be- 
gan his  march  towards  Boston,  in  a 
lew  hours  after  the  news  had  reach- 
ed him,  and  by  daylight  the  next 
morning  was  encamped  in  Roxbury. 
He  died  in  the  sayne  house  in  which 
he  was  bom. 

In  Monmouth,  Me»  Simeon 
Db A RBO&N,  Esq.  aged  90.  ■« In  our 
revolution  be  was  actively  engaged, 
in  defending  hiscountry*s  rights.  At 
the  taking  of  Boiigoyne  he  was  a 
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Lieut,  of  Militia  and  was  in  actual 
engagement. 

Mrs.  RowsoN,  who  died  lately  at 
Boston,  was  the  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Haswell,  an  officer  in  the  Bri- 
tish navy.  The  family  resided  at 
Nantucket  when  the  revolutionary 
contest  ciame  on,  when,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  cautious  policy  of 
that  day,  Mr.  Haswell,  a  half  pay 
officer,  was  of  course,  considered  a 
prisoner  of  war,  and  sent  into  the 
country  for  safe  keeping,  but  sub- 
sequent!}'to  Halifax,  by  cartel.  This 
officer  had  several  sons— two  of 
whom  have  been  gallant  officers  in 
the  naval  service  of  the  United 
States,  and  both  were  distinguished 
in  the  fight  of  the  Le  Berceau,  and 
in  some  other  engagements  of  that 
short  'war.  Susanna  Haswell  was 
married  to  Mr.  William  Rowson,  in 
the  year  1786,  in  London.  While 
she  resided  in  Massacusetts,  she  bad 
frequent  opportunities  of  seeing 
that  great  orator,  and  lawyer, 
James  Otis,  then  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential men  in  America.  Much 
pains  had  been  bestowed  on  her  edu- 
cation, and  this  learned  and  entbu« 
siastic  scholar  was  delighted  with 
her  early  display  of  talents,  and  cal- 
led her  his  little  pupil.  This  intima- 
cy she  recollected  with  pleasure 
and  pride,  in  every  period  of  her  life. 
In  the  same  year  of  her  marriage, 
she  commenced  author,  and  publish- 
ed her  first  work,  *'  Victoria," 
which  was  dedicated,  by  permission, 
to  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  then 
thft  most  brilliant  star  in  Ibe  circles 
of  taste  and  fashion.  Her  Grace  was 
a  genius,  a  beauty,  a  politician, 
and  a  writer  of  considerable  distinc- 
tion; but  her  affability  and  kindness 
surpassed  even  her  charms  and  ac- 
complishments. The  merit  of  Vic- 
toria, and  the  kindness  of  her  who 
had  become  the  friend  of  the  author, 
secured  it  a  flattering  reception. 
The  Duchess,  among  other  acts  of 
kindness  to  Mrs.  Rowson,  introdu- 
ced her  to  the  Prince  of  Wales;  and 
she  obtained,  by  this  interview,  a 
peniioo  for  her  &ther.  Mn.  Row- 
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son's  next  work  was  *<  Mary,  or  the 
Test  of  Honor."  This  was  not  en- 
tirely original,  but  was  taken,  in 
part,  from  a  manuscript  famished 
by  a  bookseller.  This  book  she  nev- 
er claimed  as  her  work.  Then  fol- 
lowed *'  A  Trip  to  Parnassus,"  *'  A 
Critique  on  Authors  and  Perform- 
ers;" and  then  «« Fiile  de  Chambra," 
"  Inquisitor,"  •*  Mentoria,"  and 
«<  Charlotte  Tempk,  or  a  Tale  of 
Truth."  This  last  work  has  had  the 
merit  of  the  roost  extensire  sale  in 
this  country  of  any  other  erer  pub- 
lished here-^more  then  twenty  fire 
thousand  copies  of  it  were  sold  in  a 
few  years.*  Mrs.  EU>wson  lately 
commenced  writing^  a  sequel  to  this 
book,  but  did  not  finish  it.  In  1793, 
she  resumed  to  this  country  and  was 
eng^afed.in  the  Philadelphia  theatri- 
cal company  for  three  years.  Not- 
withstanding her  arduous  duties  on 
the  stage  her  pen  was  not  idle;  at 
this  time  she  wrote  the  "  Trials  of 
the  Heart,"  a  yerjr  FohimiiMHis 
work;  **  81a?es  in  Algiers,"  an  ope- 
ra; <*  The  Volunteer8,"a  larce-foun- 
ded  OQ  the  whiskey  insurrection,  in 
Pennsylraoia;  and  >  the  **  Female 
Patriot."  In  1 796,  .while  in  Balti- 
more she  wrote  a  poetical  address  to 
the  army  of  the  United  States,  called 
the  «<  Standard  of  Liberty,"  which 
was  recited  by  Mrs.  Whidock,  from 
the  stage.  Mrs.  Bowson  went  to 
Boston  in  1796,  and  was  engaged  at 
the  Federal-street  Theatre;  and  for 
her  benefit,  produced  the  comedy 
of  **  Americans  in  England."  Here 
closed  her  dramatic  labours— since 
then,  she  has  never  attempted  any 
thing  for  the  stage,  except,  perhaps, 
a  song  or  ode.  At  the  close  of  her 
engagement,  she  opened  a  school; 
and  before  the  end  of  the  year  she 
had  an  hundred,  pupils  and  many 
more  anxious  to  l>e  admitted.  From 
this  place,  she  went  to  Medford,  and 
opened  an  academy  for  young  ladies^ 
This  seminary  was  thronged  from 

*  This  it  to  extraordlosry  a  circom- 
ttance  id  thebiitoryof  Ameriesn  litera- 
ote,  that  we  are  disposed  to  qaettion  the 
Accaracy  of  the  statement.     £d.  P.  F. 
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every  quarter,  not  only  fn 
own  country,  but  from  Nen 
land,  Jamaeia,  New-Proridenoe, 
and  more  distant  places.  From  Med- 
ford, she  removed  to  Newton,  about 
the  same  distance  from  Boston,  and 
continued  her  school  until  she  re- 
moved to  Boston;  in  every  place  she 
had  as  many  pupils  as  her  health 
would  allow  her  to  take.  During  her 
laboriious  duties,  she  found  time  to 
write — <*  Reuben  and  Rachel,"  a 
novel;  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in 
this  country,  and  other  works.  She 
has  also  compiled  a  *<  Dictionary;" 
two  systems  of  *«  Geography;"  **  A 
present  for  young  ladies,"  being  a 
collection  of  various  exercises  and 
poems,  recited  by  her  pupils,  '*  His- 
torical Exercises,"  kc  She  was 
the  conductor,  at  one  time,  of  the 
'*  Boston  Wekely  Magazine,"  in 
which  she  wrote  many  valuable  es- 
says, on  various  moral  and  interes- 
ting subjects.  Odes  fi)r  masonic  pur- 
poses, hymns  for  charitable  associa- 
tions, and  songs  for  patriotic  festi- 
vals, came  from  her  pen,  too  nume- 
rous to  mention  singly;  and  each  of 
them  did  credit  to  her  poetical  pow- 
ers. The  <<  Biblical  Dialogues"  was 
her  last  publication. 

In  Lisbon  in  September  last,  aged 
74,  Abbk  Joze  ComaxA  db  Suula, 
Counsellor  of  Finances,  Knight  of 
several  orders.  Member  of  several 
learned  societies,  formerly  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  from  Portugal  to 
the  United  States^  and  well  known 
in  Europe  and  America,  as  a  dntin- 
guished  botanist,  and  as  a  gentle- 
man possessed  of  an  uncommon 
share  of  literaray  knowledge.  In  all 
the  different  countries  in  which  be 
resided,  a  just  respect  was  paid  to 
his  talents,  which,  together  with  the 
kindness  of  his  manners  and  the 
brilliancy  of  his  wit,  ensured  him 
every  where  the  most  friendljr  i^ 
ception.  His  public  services  justi- 
fied the  high  confidence  of  his  gov- 
ernment; his  literary  merits  have 
been  publickly  acknowledged  by 
several  institutions  in  Europe  and 
America. 
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Vabious;  thmt  the  mind 
Of  desultory  man,  studkras  of  chang^e, 
And  pleased  with  norelty,  may  be  indalged.— -Cowpee. 


For  the  Port  Folio. 
WHITE'S  VOYAGE  TO  THE  CHINA  SEA.» 

MoMTBsquiKU  has  told  ns»  that  *<it  isverj  remarkable  that  the 
Chinese,  whose  lives  are  guided  by  rites,  are,  neTertheless,  the 
greatest  cheats  upon  earth.  This  appears  chiefiy  in  their  trade, 
which,  in  spite  erf  its  natui*al  tendency,  has  never  been  able  to 
make  them  honest  He  who  buys  of  them  ought  to  carry  with  him 
his  own  weights,  every  merchant  having  three  sorts;  the  one  heavy, 
for  buying;  another  light,  for  selling;  and  another  of  the  true  stand- 
ard, for  those  who  are  on  their  guard."  The  Cochin-Chinese, 
according  to  our  author's  account,  prove  themselves  apt  scholars 
of  their  more  ancient  neighbours,  and  perhaps  exceed  them,  if 
possible,  in  fraud,  knavery,  and  low  cunning.  Mercantile  integ- 
rity or  honour  has  no  place  among  them.  *'  It  would  be  tedious 
to  the  reader  and  painful  to  myself,"  says  Lieut  White,  "  to  re- 
capitulate the  constant  villany  and  turpitude,  which  we  experi- 
enced from  these  people,  during  our  residence  in  the  country. 
Their  total  want  of^  faith,  eagerness  to  deceive  and  overreach  us, 
and  their  pertinacity  in  trying  to  gain  by  shuffling  and  roanceuvr- 
ing,  what  might  have  been  better  and  easier  gaii^ed  by  openness 
and  fair  dealing;  the  tedious  forms  and  ceremonies  in  transacting 
all  kinds  of  business,  carried  into  the  most  trifling  transactions, 

'^  History  of  a  Voyagpe  to  the  China  Sea.  By  John  WhUty  Lieutenant 
in  the  United  States  Na?^.  Prodesse  quam  conspicL  Boston,  Wells 
andLUly,  1823,pp.  37S. 
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the  uncertainty  of  the  eventaal  ratification  of  any  bargain,  (Ae 
least  hof)e  of  wearyine  the  patience  of  the  (nirchaser  ou^  and  in- 
ducing him  to  offer  a  little  more,  being  sufficient  to  annul  any  ver- 
bal stipulation,)  and  there  being  no  appeal,  unless  there  is  a  writ- 
ten contract,  which  is  never  made  till  every  art  has  been  used 
and  every  engine  put  in  motion  and  exhausted,  to  gaiir  more;  all 
these  vexations,  combined  with  the  rapacious,  faithless,  despotic, 
and  anti-commercial  character  of  the  government,  will,  as  long  as 
these  causes  exist,  render  Cochin-China  the  least  desirable  conn- 
try  for  mercantile  adventurers.  These  causes  have  made  the 
Japanese  relinquish  the  trade:  they  have  driven  the  Portuguese  of 
Macao  from  the  country,  and  turned  their  commerce  into  other 
channels,  and  are  yearly  and  rapidly  lessening  their  intercourse 
with  China  and  Siam." 

Cochin-China  or  Onam,  tiie  inhabitants  of  which  are  termed 
Onamese,  derives  its  present  population  from  a  body  of  Tonqui- 
nese,  who,  being  defeated  in  a  rebellion  underaTonquinese  prince 
against  his  sovereign,  about  two  centuries  ago,  fled  hither,  the 
Lois  or  Laos,  an  ignorant  and  timid  people,  who  then  occupied  it, 
fleeing  before  them  to  the  mountains.  Tiie  former  rapidly  increas- 
ed, and  in  process  of  time  conquered  Cambodia.  The  present 
limits  of  this  country  extend  from  latitude  S^  40'  to  17®  North, 
and  from  the  coast  about  150  miles  westward.  It  comprises  three 
divisions,  and  the  large  cities  of  Saigon,  Don-nai,  Nhiatrane, 
Quin-hone,  and  the  royal  city  of  Hu6^  At  the  middle  of  the  I8ui 
century  Cochin-China  had  been  rendered,  by  a  mild  government, 
a  fertile  country,  and  an  extensive  maritime  coast,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  m  Eastern  Asia.  But  luxury  and  effeminacy  fol- 
lowed the  discovery  of  gold  and  silver  mines;  and  Cochin-China 
in  the  east,  like  Spain  in  the  West,  rapidly  declined  in  character, 
strength,  and  population.  Civil  war  laid  waste  the  provinces,  and 
the  tnanners  of  the  people  suffered  rapid  deterioration.  The 
reigning  monarch,  Caung-shung,  was,  in  1774,  driven  from  the 
throne,  and  owed  his  reestablishment  to  a  French  missionarj, 
nt^med  Adran,  whose  adventures  are  singular.  In  1787,  this 
missionary  sailed  from  Pondicherry  with  the  son  of  the  kinff,  for 
Paris,  wheje  the  young  prince  was  presented  at  court,  and  Louis 
XVI.  concluded  a  treaty  with  Adran,  who  was  made  a  bishop,  and 
received  from  Louis  the  appointment  of  ambassador  extraordinary 
and  plenipotentiary  to  Cochin-China.  Matters  being  thus  arrang- 
ed, he  returned  with  the  young  prince  to  Mauritius,  where  a  fleet, 
consisting  of  a  ship  of  50  guns,  7  frigates,  and  some  transports, 
aad  troops  to  the  number  of  4  or  5,000,  were  put  under  his  airec- 
tion.  Their  sailing  was  afterwards  suspenaed,  and  the  French 
revolution  put  a  stop  to  further  proceedings.  By  this  time,  how- 
ever, Caung-shung  had  returned  to  his  dominions  and  recovered 
his  authoritv,  and  Adran  became  the  prime  minister  of  the  mo- 
narch, to  whom  he  had  so  zealously  adhered.    At  the  arrival  of 
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Capt  White  in  1819,  Adran  was  dead;  Canng^huiifi:  was  still  on 
the  throne»  but  Terging  fast  to  dissolution.  Adran  had  adopted 
wise  and  vigorous  measures  for  restoring  the  country,  and  under 
his  adminis&ation  it  was  returning  to  or£r  and  strength: iiis  death, 
however,  put  a  stop  to  all  further  improvements,  and  it  suddenly 
relapsed  into  licentiousness,  misrule,  and  barbarism.  Of  this  state 
of  things  the  events  in  our  author's  voyage  furnish  abundant  proof. 
••In  r^ard  to  the  population,''  says  Lieut  White,  •«  we  received 
contradictory  accounts,  and  we  never  could  obtain  access  to  any 
of  the  archives  by  which  this  point  might  be  settled.  Some  of  the 
niaudarins  asserted  that  the  country  contained  ten  millions  of 
inhabitants,  others  calculated  the  population  to  be  14  millions, 
but  the  missionaries  reduced  the  number  to  6  millions.  This  dif- 
ference  probably  arose  from  the  fluctuating  boundaries  of  the  coun- 
try by  annual  conauests.  It  n^  be  presumed,  that  those  manda- 
rins exaggerate,  who  state  the  population  to  be  14  millions;  which, 
indeed,  may  be,  the  case  with  those  who  assert  it  to  be  10  millions. 
Perhaps,  if  we  place  its  amount  at  8  millions,  the  mean  between 
the  smallest  number  of  the  mandarins,  and  that  of  the  missiona* 
ries,  we  shall  come  nearest  tlie  truth;  but  this  conjecture  rests 
upon  no  better  data  than  those  I  have  already  mentioned."  All 
calculations  of  population  founded  on  conjecture,  must  necessarily 
be  unsatisfactory,  as  is  evinced  by  the  contradictory  accounts  of 
China,  the  erroneous  statements  in  relation  to  England  and  Ireland 
in  the  middle  of  last  century,  and  indeed  of  all  countries  that  do 
not  adopt  the  American  mode,  of  taking  a  census,  at  regular  peri- 
ods. If  the  population  of  Cochin-China  be  no  more  than  6  or  8 
millions,  it  is  manifestlv  the  result  of  the  despotism  of  the  ffovem- 
ment,  its  bad  laws,  ana  corrupt  manners,  for  such  are  the  tertility 
of  its  soil,  the  facilities  of  navigation;  the  value  and  variety  of  its 
productions,  and  the  agreeableness  of  its  climate,  that  under  the 
operation  of  liberty  and  industry,  it  would  support  probably  as 
many  people  as  any  country  in  the  world  of  the  same  extent.  The 
mountains  yield  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  other  metals.  "The 
forests,  besides  the  various  kinds  of  odoriferous  woods,  such  as 
the  eaffle,  rose,  saffron,  and  others,  afford  iron  wood,  several  spe- 
cies of  the  varnish  tree,  the  dammer  or  pitch  tree,  the  gambooffe, 
the  bamboo,  and  the  rattan,  besides  a  great  variety  of  woods  useful 
in  dying,  in  construction,  and  in  the  mechanic  arts.  The  country 
produces  also  cinnamon,  honey,  wax,  peltry  of  various  kinds, 
areka,  betel,  tobacco,  cotton,  raw  silk,  sugar,  musk,  cassia,  carda- 
jnums,  some  pepper,  indigo,  sa^o,  ivory,  gold  dust,  rhinoceros 
horns,  and  rice  of  six  different  kinds." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  samples  of  rice  brought  to  the 
United  States  by  Lieut  White  could  not  have  been  prepared  for 
planting,  as  they  nould  probably  have  improved  the  cjuality  of 
this  valuable  article  of  food.  "  There  are  six  different  kinds  of 
rice  in  Coehin-China»  five  of  which  I  procured  samples  of  asd 
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brought  to  the  United  States;  bat  unfortunatel  j  the  weavels  and 
other  veriniD  destroyed  the  vegetative  principle  in  all  of  them. 
Of  oDe  kind  the  kertiel  is  quite  long,  farinaceous  and  opake:  this 
is  senerallj  distilled  into  whiskey.  Another  kind  is  small,  lon|> 
and  semi-transparent,  and  is  very  delicate  and  nntritions.  A  thira 
kind  is  covered  with  a  thin  red  coat  and  in  consequence  of  some 
parts  of  it  beins  removed  in  the  process  of  husking  appears  varie- 
gated— red  and  white:  this  species  is  very  fragrant  and  is  much 
esteemed.  There  is  another  kind  with  a  short  roand  kernel  which 
is  generally  used  for  boiling.  Besides  all  these  kinds,  which  are 
propagatecf  in  low  grounds,  there  are  two  sorts^of  upland  or  moun- 
tain nee,  from  wliich  a  most  beautiful  fine  snowy  white  flour  is 
made,  and  used  in  making  cakes  and  various  kinds  of  confection- 
ary.'* 

The  object  of  Lieut  White's  vyage  was  to  trade;  and  after  one 
disappointment  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  city  of  Saigon,  situ- 
ated up  the  river  Donnai,  where  he  had  been  led  to  expect  he 
should  be  able  to  procure  a  cargo  of  suear,  and  other  commodi- 
ties. He  arrived  there  with  his  vessel,  the  brig  Franklin,  of  Sar 
lem,  in  company  with  another  vessel,-— the  ship  Marmion,  of  Boa- 
ton,  commanded  by  Gapt.  Blanchard,— **  the  first  American  ship 
that  ever  ascended  the  Donnai  river,  and  displayed  the  stars  ana 
stripes  before  the  city  of  Saison.''  The  difficulties  and  dela3rs4n 
treating  with  the  officers  and  merchants  of  the  character  wer  have 
before  described,  where  every  artifice  was  employed  to  exact,  ex- 
tort, and  cheat,  and  where  perpetual  demands  were  occurring  for 
presents,  which  were  very  unceremoniously  enforced  by  seizure* 
may  easily  be  conceived.  The  adventurers,  however,  succeeded 
in  obtaining  parts  of  cargoes  of  sugai*,  and  it  appears  that  with  all 
the  burthens  added  to  the  price,  it  was  procured  considerably 
cheaper  than  the  price  of  the  remainder  cargo  subsequently  pur- 
chased at  Java;  the  former  costing  7  dollars  22  cents  per  Chinese 
picul,  the  latter  8  dollars  50  cents:  a  circumstance  pnrfiably  ow- 
mgto  the  little  competition  existing  in  the  trade  at  oaigon. 

The  price  current  of  the  market  at  Saigon,  a  city  of  180,000 
people,  bespeaks  abundance.  *'  Pork  3  cents  per  pound;  beef  4 
cents  per  pound;  fowls  50  cents  per  dozen;  ducxs  K)  cents  each; 
e^i^  50  cents  per  hundred;  pieeons  30  cents  per  dozen;  number 
of  fish  sufficient  for  the  ship's  company  50  cents;  a  fine  deer  a 
dollar  and  a  Quarter;  100  large  yams  30  cents;  rice  1  dollar  per 
picul  of  150  lbs.  English;  sweet  potatoes  45  cents  per  ploul; 
oranges  from  30  cents  to  1  dollar  per  hundred;  plantains  2  cents 
per  bunch,  &c.  &c." 

The  following  narrative  of  a  species  of  musical  fish  is  a  matter 
of  curiosity.  *<  On  the  passage  up  one  of  the  seven  mouths  of 
the  river,  our  ears  were  saluted  by  a  variety  of  sounds,  resemUinc 
the  deep  bass  of  an  organ,  accompanied  by  the  hollow  ffutturu 
chaunt  of  the  bull  frog,  the  heavy  chime  of  a  bell*  and  the  t«Hies 
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which  imaginatiofi  would  ^ye  to  an  enormous  Jews  harp.  This 
combination  produced  a  thrilling  sensation  on  the  nerves,  and,  as 
we  fancted,  a  tremulous  motion  in  the  vessel.  The  excitement  df 
great  curiositf  was  visible  on  every  white  face  on  board,  and  many 
were  the  sage  speculations  of  the  sailors  on  the  occasion.  Anxious 
to  discover  the  cause  of  this  gratuitous  concert,  I  went  .into  the 
cabin,*  where  I  found  the  noise,  (which  I  soon  ascertained  pro- 
ceeded from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,)  increased  to  a  foil  and  un- 
interrupted chorus.  The  perceptions  which  occurred  to  me  on 
this  occasion  were  similar  to  those  produced  bj  the  torpedo,  or 
electric  eel,  which  I  had  before  felt  But  whether  theise  feelings 
were  caused  bj  the  concussion  of  sound,  or  by  actual  vibrations  on 
^e  body  of  the  vessel^  I  could  neither  then,  nor  since,  determine. 
In  a  few  moments  the  sounds,  which  had  commenced  near  the 
stem  of  the  vessel,  became  general  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  bottom.  Our  linguist  informed  us  that  our  admiration  was 
caused  by  a  shoal  of  fish,  of  a  flat  oval  form,  like  a  flounder, 
which,  by  a  certain  conformation  of  the  mouth,  possesses  the  pow- 
er of  adhesion  to  other  objects  in  a  wonderful  degree,  and  they 
were  peculiar  to  the  Seven  Mouths.  But  whether  the  noises  we 
heard  were  produced  by  any  particular  construction  of  the  sono- 
rific  organs,  or  by  spasmodic  vibrations  of  the  body,  he  was  igno- 
rant Very  shortly  after  leaving  the  basin,  and  entering  upon  the 
branch,  through  which  our  course  lay*  a  sensible  diminution  was 
perceived  in  the  number  of  our  musical  fellow  voyagers,  and  before 
we  had  proceeded  a  mile,  they  were  heard  no  more." 

We  must  not  omit  the  author's  description  of  the  dress  and 
manners  of  the  Onamese  fair  sex:  there  is  more  to  digust  than  to 
attract  in  the  picture.  An  uncleanly  person  in  the  *'  iillies"  of 
the  human  race  is  one  of  the  sure  marks  of  a  semi-barbarous  state 
of  society;  and  in  the  same  class  may  be  ranked  the  habit  of  chew- 
ing the  areka  and  betel,  prevalent  among  the  higher  classes 
throughout  this  region  of  the  east  '*  Females  of  rank  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  numbers  of  robes  they  wear.  The  under  one 
being  the  loneest,  and  each  additional  robe  being  somewhat  shor- 
ter, and  of  dilerent  colours,  give  them  quite  a  gaudy  appearance. 
When  they  go  abroad,  they  wear  a  hat  woven  of  slender  fibres  of 
the  bamboo,  made  impervious  to  water  by  a  fine  varnish.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  a  aaucer  inverted,  and  secured  under  the  chin  by  a 
slender  bow,  attached  to  each  side  of  it,  like  the  handle  of  a  water 
paiL  Some  of  the  hisher  classes  have  the  bow  made  of  horn,  ebony, 
ivory,  and  even  «f  silver  or  gold.  Their  shoes  are  <3hine8e.  They 
also  have  their  attendants,  who  carry  a  small  cabinet,  generally 
made  of  some  odoriferous  wood,  and  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver, 
with  several  compartments  to  contain  their  areka,  betel,  chunam, 
&c.  The  young  females  of  Cochin-China  are  frequently  hand- 
some, and  some  even  beautiful,  before  their  teeth,  •tong;ues,  gums, 
and  lips,  become  stained  with  their  detestable  masticatory:  the 
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children  of  both  sexes,  however,  begib  this  practice  at  aToij  earij 
age.  They  are  bj  nature  finely  formed;  but  their  symmetrical  pro- 
portions are  distorted  and  disguised  by  their  dirty  habits,  and  a 
woman  at  thirty  is  an  object  of  disgust,  and  at  forty  absolutely 
hideous." 

On  the  whole  this  book  contains  a  lively  and  interesting  view 
of  the  present  condition  of  Cochin-China,  and  fills  a  void  in  relar 
tion  to  its  recent  history  and  actual  state.  It  is  interesting  to  the 
merchant,  in  its  account  of  the  commercial  capau^ities  of  the  coun- 
try— to  the  geographer  in  its  details  of  the  divifliions,  towns  and 
population; — to  the  man  of  science  in  its  views  of  objects  of  curi- 
osity, history,  and  research.  Buch  a  book  publishea  in  London, 
if  the  production  of  an  English  Navigator,  would  command  aa 
much  attention  as  any  work  of  the  kino,  and  would  meet  a  ready 
sale.  Even  now  we  have  no  dolibt  its  .pages  will  furnish  xMMkj 
subjects  for  the  conductors  of  the  British  Magazines  and  collectors 
of  voyages.  Yet,  in  our  country,  we  regret  to  say,  that  scarce 
patronage  could  be  obtained  suffident  to  authorise  m  publication; 
and  the  author's  only  hope  of  compensation  for  enlightening  and 
instructing  us,  -is  the  applause  of  a  few,  and  the  consciousness  of 
bestowing  a  benefit  on  his  fellow  men.  It  is  not  surprising,  under 
such  circumstances,  that  more  works  of  meril  do  not  issue  from 
our  press — the  wonder  is  that  we  have  so  many. 


For  the  Port  Folio. 
WARRENIANA.* 

This  is  a  very  pleasant  little  jeu  d^esprU»  for  which  we  are 
probably  mdebted  to  the  ingenious  authoi-s  of  the  "<  Il^ected  Ad- 
dresses." -  Mr.  Warren,  an  eminent  manufacturer  of  Blacking,  in 
«  famous  London  town,'*  is  supposed,  in  the  plan  of  this  work,  jbo 
receive  a  variety  of  tributary  lays  ifrom  the  most  conspicuous  poets 
of  the  day;  and  the  prose^ writers,  as  well  as  certain  members  of 
parliament,  are  broueht  in,  by  admirable  burlesques  and  parodies 
of  their  several  styles,  to  sound  the  fame  of  tne  Patent  Polish. 
The  humour  of  the  writer  is  so  entirely  free  from  personality, 
that  it  can  be  offensive  to  none — not  even  to  |he  gentlemen  at 
whose  expense  «*  the  laurii  goes  round."  These  are  Mr.  Giffbrd, 
the  portentous  knight  ^  me  Quarterly,  Washington  Irving, 
Wordsworth,  Hogg,  L.  Hunt,  C.  Mills,  Dr.  Southey,  C.  H.  Town- 

*  Warreoian^;  with  notes,  Critieal  aqd  Explanatoiy,  by  the  Editor  of 
a  Quarterly  Review*  pp.  162. 
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MAd»  Bmy  ChmwftU,  the  Bditort  of  Blackwood's  and  CarapbelPs 
Maeazines,  Lord  Bjvon,  8.  T.  Coleridge,  the  Jimes  Hod  Jolin 
Bull  Newspapers*  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  CanniDg, 
Mr.  Httine,  &c. 

The  history  of  the  pablication  is  thus  given  by  Mr.  Giffi>rd«  the 
editon 

*^  It  was  dnring  one  of  these  later  visits  in  the  aatamn  of  1820, 
that  my  friend  proposed  to  me  tiie  Editorship  of  the  present 
Tolvme.  He  was  pleased  to  add,  that  the  circumstance  of  my 
previoQS  approiticeship  to  a  shoemaker  peculiarly  fitted  me  for 
the  task,  and  that  he  would  diminish  what  remained  of  difficulty 
by  his  own  immediate  co-operation*  It  appeared,  when  I  cate- 
dnised  him  on  the  subject,  that  in  order  to  increase  his  connection 
he  had  been  for  years  m  the  habit  of  retaining  the  services  of  emi* 
Beat  literary  characters.  This  joined  to  his  own  poetical*  abilities, 
which  di^ayed  themselves  in  perpetual  advertisements,  had  con* 
•iderably  enhanced  die  value  of  his  profession.  Still  a  something 
■eemed  wantine;  one  complete  edition  of  <«  Warreniana,"  to  which 
the  public  might  refer  as  certificates  of  his  merit  With  this  view 
be  had  lately  eujga^  all  the  intellect  of  England  in  his  behalf; 
each  author  romishing  a  modicum  of  praise  in  the  style  to  which 
he  was  best  adapted,  and  receiving  in  return  a  recompense  pro- 
portioned to  his  worth.  There  were  some,  however,  who  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  residing  abroad,  (as  in  the  instance  of  Lord 
B  )  found  no  little  difficulty  in  complying  with  this  applica- 

tion. In  such  case  their  own  bookseller  was  appointed  the  agent 
through  whom  their  communications  were  conveyed. 

The  following  is  a  palpable  hit  at  our  distinguished  countryman: 

<^The  metropolis  of  England  to  a  stranger,  and  more  especially 
an  American,  exhibits  the  varied  wonders  of  a  fairy-land.  Its 
hoary  cathedrals  at  Westminster  and  Cheapside;  its  richly  foli- 
aged  groves  of  Kensington  and  Hyde  Park,  carpeted  with  the 
freshest  verdure,  and  reflectingin  added  beauty  the  dazzling  hues 
of  mom,  or  the  mellowed  efful^nce  of  twilight,— these  and  a 
hundred  objects  of  similar  attraction,  present  each  to  the  mind  of 
the  traveller  a  theme  for  unbounded  admiration.  For  the  first 
week  of  his  arrival  he  betrays  a  wondering  ignorance  at  the  alter- 
nate grace  and  grandeur  of  each  scene  or  edifice  he  beholds,  and 
broods,  with  the  tenacious  eajjcmess  of  a  child,  over  every  fresh 
source  of  amusement.  He  visits,  with  intensest  interest,  the  ri- 
Tal  temples  of  Melpomene  and  Thalia,  recalls  the  Quirinal  Hill  in 
contemplating  the  majestic  Achilles,  and  paces,  with  kingly  step, 
the  tesselated  pavements  of  Regent  Street  In  a  few  weeks,  how- 
ever, this  feverish  ecstacy  subsides,  and  he  has  then  sufficicjtit 
soberness  of  temperament  to  pay  his  passing  tribute  of  applause 

*  For  an  ingenious  cridoism  on  tbe  merits  of  Mr.  Warren,  as  a  poet,  the 
leader  is  referred  to  the  article  intituled  «*  The  Sable  School  of  Poetry." 
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to  those  sweet  but  unobtrusive  nesHiuff  places,  which  are  conse- 
crated by  the  recollection  of  living  or  defMurted  genius.  Then  it 
is  that  he  visits  the  Boar's  Head  at  Eastcheap,  and,  in  fanc^, 
quaffs  his  sack  with  Falstaff;  or,  with  feelings  of  equal  enthusi- 
asm, bows  before  the  shrine  of  Warren,  the  manufacturer  and 
minstrel  of  the  Strand. 

'*  As  for  this  reverential  purpose  I  was  once  buying  a  pot  of 
Blacking  at  Number  SO,  my  attention  was  attracted  to  a  person 
who  was  seated  in  a  state  pf  deep  abstraction  behind  the  counter. 
He  was  advanced  in  life,  tall,  and  of  a  form  that  might  once  have 
been  commanding,  but  it  was  a  little  bowed  bj  care,  perhaps  bv 
business.  He  had  a  noble  Roman  stvle  of  countenance,  a  head 
that  would  have  pleased  a  painter;  and  though  some  slicht  furrows 
on  either  side  his  nose  showed  that  snuff  and  sorrow  had  been  busj 
tiiere,  jet  his  eje  still  beamed  with  the  fire  of  a  poetic  soul.  There 
was  something  in  his  whole  ftpj|>earance  that  indicated  a  being  of 
a  different  order  from  the  bustling  shop-boys  around  him. 

"  I  inquired  his  name,  and  was  informed  that  it  was  Warrxv. 
I  drew  back  with  an  involuntary  feeling  of  veneration.  This, 
then,  was  an  artist  of  celebrity;  tnis  was  one  of  those  imaginative 
spirits  whose  newspaper  advertisements  have  gone  forth  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  and  with  whose  blacking  I  have  cleaned  my 
shoes,  even  in  the  solitudes  of  America.  It  was  a  moment  pr^- 
nant  with  emotion;  and  though  the  popular  graces  of  his  poetry  had 
made  me  familiar  with  the  name  of  Warren,  yet  it  could  not  di- 
minish the  reverence  which  his  immediate  presence  inspired. 

^  As  I  quitted  his  abode,  the  recollection  of  this  great  man  gAve 
a  tone  of  deep  meditation  to  my  mind.  I  recalled  what  I  liad 
heard  of  his  cnaracter,  his  lowly  oriein  and  subsequent  elevation, 
his  unconquerable  diligence  and  rich  poetic  fancy.  Nature,  I  in- 
-  ternally  exclaimed,  appears  to  have  disseminated  her  bounties 
with  a  more  impartial  profusion  than  our  vanity  is  willing  to  al- 
low. If  to  one  favounte  she  has  assigned  the  glittering  endow- 
ments of  rank  and  fortune,  she  has  compensated  the  want  of  them 
in  another  by  an  intellect  of  superior  elevation.  Such  has  been 
the  case  with  Mr.  Warren.  Though  humble  in  origin,  and  suckled 
amid  scenes  repulsive  to  the  &;rowth  of  mind,  he  Ims  yet  contrived 
to  hew  himself  a  path  to  the  Temple  of  Fame,  and  having  become 
the  poetical  paragon  of  the  Strand,  has  turned  the  whole  force  of 
his  genius  to  manufacture  and  to  eulogise  his  Uacking.  This  pru- 
dent concentration  of  his  faculties  has  been  attended  with  the 
most  felicitous  consequences.  The  stream  of  his  fancy,  that  be- 
fore flowed  over  a  wide  ungrateful  surface,  by  contracting  its  chan- 
nel has  deepened  its  power,  and  now  rolls  onward  to  the  ocean 
of  eternity,  reflecting  on  its  bosom  the  rich  lights  of  poesy  and 
vnt 

"Independently,  however,  of  his  imagination,  this  mighty  manu- 
facturer has  shown  how  much  may  be  elected  by  diligence  alonew 
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and  how  atlaractiye  it  may  present  itself  in  the  colnmns  of  a  news- 
paper, the  placards  of  a  pedestrian,  or  the  sides  of  a  church-yard 
wall.  The  memoranda  of  his  name  and  profession  display  tiiem- 
selves  in  alphabetical  beau^,  at  every  department  of  the  raetropo* 
lis.  They  nave  elbowed  Uoctor  Solomon's  Elixir,  pushed  Day 
and  Martin  from  their  stools,  and  taken  the  waH  of  tnat  interest- 
ing anomaly,  the  Mermaid.  Such  is  the  triumph  of  genius.  Doc- 
tor Solomon  is  dead  and  gone,  and  there  is  no  balm  in  Gilead; 
but  Warren's  Blacking  will  be  immortal.  Its  virtues  will  ensure 
its  eternity;  for  not  only  doth  U  irradiate  boots,  shoes,  and  slip- 
pers with  a  eentle  and*^  oleaginous  refulgence,  but  while  it  pre- 
serves the  feather,  it  cherisnes,  like  piety,  the  old  and  stricKen 
sole. 

*<  In  America  we  know  Mr.  Warren  only  as  the  tradesman;  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  he  is  spoken  of  as  the  poet:  and  at  the 
Canaries,  on  my  voyage  to  England,  I  was  told  by  a  Hottentot  of 
his  having  been  unrortunate  in  love.  I  Was  sensibly  afflicted  at 
the  intelligence^  but  felt  that  the  illustrious  invalid  was  far,  far 
above  the  reach  of  pity.  There  are  some  lofty  minds  that  soar 
superior  to  calamity,  as  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  tower  above 
the  clods  of  earth.  Warren  has  a  soul  of  this  stamp.  His  ma- 
jestic spirit  may  feel,  but  will  not  bow  before  the  strong  arm  of 
adversity.  The  blighting  winds  of  care  may  howl  around  him 
in  their  fury,  but  like  the  oak  of  the  forest  he  will  stand  unshaken 
to  the  last.  Besides,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  to  this  very  accident, 
that  his  advertisements  owe  tneir  charm;  for  the  mind,  when 
breathed  over  by  the  scathing  mildew  of  calamity,  naturally  turns 
for  refreshment  to  its  own  healing  stores  of  intellect.   . 

**  I  do  not  wish  to  censure,  but  surely— surely,  if  the  commer- 
cial residents  of  the  Strand  had  been  properly  sensible  of  what 
was  due  to  Mr.  Warren  and  themselves,  they  would  have  evinced 
some  public  mark  of  sympathy  wiiAi  his  misfortune.  They  would 
have  shown  him  those  gentle  and  unobtrusive  attentions  which 
win  their  way  in  silence  to  the  heart,  when  the  more  noisy  pro- 
fessions of  esteem  stick  like  Amen  in  the  larynx  of  Macbeth. 
Even  I,  stranger  and  sojourner  as  I  am  in  the  land,  can  heave  the 
sigh  of  pity  for  his  sorrows;  what  then  should  be  the  sensibility  of 
those  who  have  seen  him  grow  up  a  bantling  as  it  were,  of  their 
own;  who  have  marked  the  plant  put  forth  its  first  tender  blos- 
soms, and  watched  its  growing  luxuriance,  until  the  period  when 
it  overshadowed  the  Strand  with  the  matured  abundance  of  its 
folia^? 

"  But  it  is  an  humbling  reflection  for  the  pride  of  human  intel- 
lect, thkt  the  value  of  an  object  is  seldom  felt  until  it  be  for  ever 
lost  Thus,  when  the  grave  has  closed  around  him,  the  name  of 
Warren  may  be  possibly  recalled  with  sentiments  of  sincerest  af-  * 
fection*  At  present,  while  yet  in  existence,  he  is  undervalued  by 
an  invidious  vicinity.    But  the  man  of  letters  who  speaks  of  the 

JUNB,  1824.— NO.  266  57 
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Strand,  speaks  of  it  as  the  residence  of  Warren.  The  inteH^t 
traveller  who  yisits  it,  inquires  where  Warren  is  to  be  seen.  He 
js  the  literary  landmark  of  the  place,  indicating  its  existence  to 
the  distant  scholar.  He  is  like  Pompej's  column  at  Alexandria, 
towering  alone  in  classic  dignity.'' 

The  "  wild  and  singularly  original  and  beautiful  poem,**  as 
Lord  Byron  described  3ie  ••  Christabel"  of  Coleridge,  is  admirably 
parodied  in  "  The  Dream,"  from  which  we  extract  the  following 
lines: 

**  Ten  minutes  to  ten  by  Saint  Dunstan^s  clock 

And  the  owl  has  awakened  the  <^wing  cock: 
Cock-a-doodle-doo,  ^ 

Cock-a-doodle-doo. 

If  he  crows  at  this  rate  in  so  thrilling  a  note, 

Jesu  Maria!  he'll  catch  a  sore  throat 

*'  Warren  the*  manufacturer  rich 
Hath  a  spectral  mastiff  bitch; 
To  Saint  Dunstan's  clock,  tho'  silent  enow. 
She  barketh  her  chorus  of  bow,  wow,  wow: 
Bow  for  the  quarters,  and  wow  for  the  hour; 
Nought  cares  she  for  the  sun  or  the  shower; 
But  when,  like  a  ghost  all-arrayed  in  its  shroud. 
The  wheels  of  the  thunder  are  muffled  in  cloud. 
When  the  moon,  sole  chandelier  of  night. 
Bathes  the  blessed  earth  in  liffht, 
As  wizard  to  wizard,  or  witch  to  witch, 
Howleth  to  heaven  this  mastiff  bitch. 

**  Buried  in  thought  CWarren  lar, 
Like  a  village  queen  on  the  birth  of  May; 
He  listed  the  tones  of  Saint  Dunstan's  clocki 
Of  the  mastiff  bitch  and  the  crowing  cock; 
But  louder,  far  louder,  he  listed  a  roar. 
Loud  as  the  billow  that  booms  on  the  shore; 
Bang,  bang,  with  a  pause  between, 
Runff  the  weird  sound  at  his  door,  I  ween. 
Up  from  his  couch  he  leaped  in  affright. 
Oped  his  gray  lattice  and  looked  on  the  night. 
Then  put  on  his  coat,  and  with  harlequin  hop 
Btood  like  a  phantom  in  midst  of  the  shop; 
In  midst  of  his  shop  he  stood  like  a  sprite. 
Till  peering  to  left  and  peering  to  risnt. 
Beside  his  counter,  with  tail  in  hand. 
He  saw  a  spirit  of  darkness  stand; 
I  guess  'twas  friehtful  there  to  see 
A  lady  so  scaotily  clad  as  she 
Ugly  and  old  exceedingly.^'- 
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'  In  tbe  piece  entiled  **  Warren  at  St  Stephen's,''  supposed  to 
be  furnished  by  the  Reporter  of  the  Times  newspaper,^  the  man- 
ner of  vsome  of  the  principal  speakers  is  verjnappilj  caught* 
Thus  Mr.  Hume,— one  of  those  troublesome  pests  in  a  legislative 
assembly  who  are  etemalljr  finding  fault  and  proposing  impracti- 
cable schemes  of  reform, — is  made  to  bring  forward  a  long-pro- 
mised motion  relative  to  the  estimates  of  Mr.  Warren's  blacking: 

**  I  shall  be^  by  enumeratinff  the  sum  total  of  the  whole  of 
what  is  technically  termed  the  Horse  Guards.  On  examination  it 
will  be  found,  I  believe,  that  the  regiments  properly  so  called  are 
four,  and  if  we  allow  each  regiment,  on  a  hasty  calculation,  to  be 
•00  strong,  (to  say  Nothing  of  the  band,)  and  multiply  this  800  by 
four,  we  shall  have  a  cleas  product  of  no  less  than  3£00  men,  all 
of  whom  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  using  Warren's  blacldng. 
This>  sir,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  and  provided  that  only  shoes  were 
the  articles  polished,  would  be  an  intolerable  expense;  but  what 
shall  we  say  when  told,  that  the  ministry,  as  if  in  mockery  of  re- 
form, {fiear^  hear,  from  8ir  F.B  t)  compel  the  four  regiments 
to  wear  jack  boots.  Now  the  motion  I  have  the  honour  to  make, 
regards  these  v^ry  articles,  and  proposes  that  tliey  be  henceforth 
cleaned  but  twice  a  week,  on  a  presumption  that  the  country  would 
be  materially  benefitted  by  the  alteration.  This  presumption  is 
much  strengthened  by  the  following  statements,  by  whicn  it  ap- 
pears that  3200  pairs  of  jack  boots  are  at  present  daily  polished, 
and  that  tRe  consequent  expenses  (allowing  one  pot  of  blacking, 
price  sixpence,  to  be  used  between  three  pairs,)  are  9733/.  6$.  8a. 
per  annum.  But  if  we  restrict  this  extnivagance  to  twice  a  week, 
the  expenditure  would  then  be  9^77iL  12s.,  whereby  there  would 
be  an  annual  saving  of  6961  £.  14s.  84.  Again,  on  a  supposition 
that  the  jack  boots  are  abridged  to  Wellingtons,  and  these  Wei* 
lingtons  cleaned  in  like  manner  but  twice  a  week,  to  wit,  on  Fri- 
days and  Sundays,  the  expenses  would  then  be  923L  ITs.  8^., 
making  on  the  whole  a  reduction  of  88092. 9s.  per  annum.  I  must 
not,  however,  forget  to  mention,  that  in  this  statement  there  is  an 
odd  sixpence  over,  which,  after  every  necessary  retrenchment  has 
been  made,  may  be  fairly  divided  between  the  Chancellor  and 
Lord  Liverpool." 
Alderman  Curtis  makes  the  following  speech: 
**  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  help  saying  a  small  matter  upon  the 
subject  of  this  night's  debate,  but  at  the  same  time  as  I  arn't  over 
nice  in  point  of  tongue,  I  shall  say  it  as  speedy  and  as  soon  as     , 

Essible.  Fine  words  butter  no  parsnips,  and  it*  so  be  Pm  a  b|t 
hin,d  hand  in  flummery,  I  will  at  least  make  up  for  it  in  common 
sense.  What  boots  it,  as  the  shoemaker  said,  how  we  talk,  if  we 
talk  to  the  point?  For  my  part,  I  stand  only  on  facts,  and  quite 
blush  for  the  hon.  members  of  opposition,  when  not  content  witii 
cutting  up  the  jack  boots  of  the  Horse  Guards,  they  bother  us 
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about  the  expenses  of  blacking  them.  Now,  the  long  and  short  of 
the  business  is,  that  Warren's  Blacking  is  dirt-cheap,,  for  it  not 
only  saves  scores  of  pounds  in  the  matter  of  the  mirrors,  but 
stirs  up  other  manufacturers  besides.  For  instance  now,  the  suc- 
cess of  Robert  Warren  has  lately  brought  forward  another  one, 
who  goes  and  poaches,  as  it  were,  in  the  same  Warren,  and  then 
comes  and  takes  a  house  under  the  verj  nose  of  his  rival.  {Loud 
Laughter.)  And  what,  you'll  ask,  is  the  consecjuence  of  such  op- 
position? Why,  that  by  this  here  Warren  trying  to  outdo  that, 
there  Warren,  both  Warrens  are  obliged  to  mind  their  P's  and 
Q's;  which  we  all  know  they  need  not  do,  if  so  be  that  there  was 
never  no  opposition.  Opposition,  sir,  except  in  Parliament,  is  the 
veiy  life  ot  trade,  and  is  just  as  necessary  as  marriage  (.i  pensive 

smile  from  Mr.  C e  of  •Norfolk)  to  propagate  business.    I 

intreat  the  house  then  to  do  away  with  the  resolutions  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Aberdeen.  The  country  is  in  a  natUm  flourish- 
ing state,  for  our  Aldermen  were  never  so  fat  as  now,  and  in  mj 
last  voyage  to  Ramsgate,  I  was  pleased,  to  see  as  how  the  Corpo- 
ration  of  the  different  towns  where  I  stopped  to  lay  in  provisions, 
seemed  some  pounds  fatter  than  the  year  before.'  But  indepen- 
dent of  all  this,  let  the  house  look  at  the  charming  appearance  of 
things  in  general.  Let  them  only  look  at  the  swingmg  stock  of 
turtles  as  is  daily  sold,  and  see  the  high  price  as  venison  fetches. 
Not  but  what  I  can  bring  a  thousand  other  proofs  of  our  increas- 
ing {rade,  besides  the  mere  matter  of  eatine;  only  as  iTeel  myself 
more  at  home  in  that  ere  line  of  argument,!  feel  more  justified  in 
using  it  (Laughter  from  all  sides  of  the  house.)  By  the  bye, 
this  reminas  me  of  the  hon.  member  for  Winchel sea's  proposal  to 
dish  the  city  feasts.  My  God,  what  an  idea!  Do  away  with  the 
city  feasts,  and  you  does  away  with  government,  for  the  constitu- 
tion of  England  requires  every  bit  as  much  nourishment  as  the 
constitution  of  Aldermen.    For  my  part.  Sir,  1  have  only  to  pray 

{Hear^  hear,  from  Messrs.  fF c  and  B — tt-^)  that  I  may 

never  live  to  see  that  ere  awful  hour  when  turtle-soup  shall  cease 
to  be  the  crack  dish  at  Guildhall.  {The  touching  emphasis  with 
which  the  hon.  Baronet  delivered  this  sentence  drew  tears  from 
the  eyes  of  many  of  the  country  gentlemsn,)  1  come  now  to  the 
subject  of  our  national  poverty.  And,  first,  the  hon.  mover  assures 
us  as  how  England  is  ruined,  a  fact,  however,  that  sticks  in  my 
throat  like  Amen  in  Macbeth's,  which,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  was 
nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  dry  toast  as  had  gone  the  wrong  way. 
Moreover,  he  (Mr.  H— e)  says,  that  Reform  alone  can  save  us;  to 
which  I  reply,  in  the  words  of  Homer,  "  Credat  Judy;*'  that  may 
be  Judy's  creed,  but  I  thank  heaven  it  am't  mine.  Once  again, 
then,  I  beseech  the  house  to  vote  ^inst  the  reduction  of  War- 
ren's Blacking.  We  have  no  need  of  reduction  in  no  shape.  John 
Bull,  as  I  showed  just  now,  is  better  off  than  ever;  the  tread-mill 
and  the  new  churches  are  as  full  as  they  can  hold;  the  Orphan's 
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Fond  is  turned  into  a  sort  of  Sinking  Fond,  for  the  use  of  them  as 
can  dip  deep  enou^  for  she;  good  wholesome  water  maj  be  had 
at  Alcfgate  Pump  Tor  nothing;  the  beggars  (thank  God)  are  all 
hanged,  and  a  new  Old  Bailej  is  being  built  for  the  rest;  and,  in 
short,  the  whole  country  resembles  the  place  described  by  those 
charming  authors,  "The  Elegant  Extracts,*  where 

The  turtle  wantons  witb  the  ape, 
The  deer  frisks  in  the  dellj 
And  vineyards  witb  the  tender  grape, 
Giye  out  a  goodly  smell. 

"Upon  a  due  consideration  of  these  advantages,  I  think  it  but 
right  to  vote  against  the  reduction  of  Warren's  Blacking." 

We  had  marked  other  passages  for  selection;  but  w^  find  that 
the  J  must  be  omitted,  to  make  room  for  a  specimen  selected  from  a 
Warreniana  Americana,  which  has  just  come  to  hand,  and  which 
we  hope  Mr.  Gifford  will  adopt  in  his  second  edition.  If  he  ap* 
prove  of  this  excerpt  we  may  be  tempted  to  send  a  few  more  across 
the  Atlantic. 


For  the  Port  Folio. 

WARRENIANA  AMERICANA.— No.  I. 

By  H.  N.  of  Baltimore. 

I  HAVE  not  yet  given  my  opinion  of  the  merits  of  Warren's  in- 
comparable liquid  blacking,  although  it  is  a  thing  which  I  have 
long  used  in  my  family.  In  fact  I  myself  have  us^  it  ever  since 
1794,  when  I  was  an  apprentice.  It  is  much  blacker  than  my 
ink,  which  I  always  make  myself  for  my  o^n  use,  and  I  am  con- 
stantly receiving  letters  from  the  most  respectable  people  in  ail 
quarters  of  the  union  complimenting  me  on  the  excellence  of  it, 
and  asking  me  where  I  buy  it.  I  mention  these  things  not  to  take 
any  credit  for  them,  but  forasmuch  as  they  are  facts,  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  truth  should  not  be  told.  Although  I  have  said 
that  I  have  long  used  this  blacking,  it  must  not  be  deemed  from 
thence  that  I  am  advanced  in  my  age.  People  call  me  old  N. 
though  I  am  only  in  my  42nd  year;  but  I  suppose  that  it  is  on 
account  of  my  plain  downright  mode  of  stating  facts  and  things 
that  they  bestow  this  appellative  upon  me.  Charlotte  Guelph 
was  never  any  more  than  Charlotte  G^u^lph,  in  my  Register,  and 
I  always  called  her  so  without  fear  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  or  any 
of  the  legitimates  and  Hartford  Convention  tories  of  our  own 
country;  and  when  the  woman  died  I  could  see  no  reason  why 
they^should  make  such  a  fuss  about  it  Many  an  honester  woman 
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has  gone  off*  the  same  manner,  and  nothina  was  said  on  the  occa- 
sion, because  she  was  no  more  than  plain  Mrs.  I  hope  mjr  reader 
will  excuse  this  desultory  style  of  treating  mj  subject;  it  is  my 
way  of  treating  things,  and  although  it  may  seem  to  be  tedious  to 
introduce  so  muiy  topics,  yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  t^e 
longest  way  round  is  often  the  nearest  way  home,  as  Dr.  Franklin 
used  to  say.  One  word  about  foreign  manufactures,  before  I 
come  to  the  subject  of  Warren's  Blacking.  I  think  the  bulk  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  been  grossly  mistaken  as  to 
their  true  interests,  and  this  opinion  of  mine  gains  ground  daily 
among  all  the  well-informed  people, who  are  in  the  habit  of  read- 
ing my  paper  for  the  purpose  of  getting  right  ideas  of  things. 
Instead  of  looking  at  home  for  we^th,  ease,  and  independence, 
we  have  been  stanng  with  both  our  eyes  across  the  Atlantic;  and, 
to  the  pitiful  trade  we  had  on  that  ocean,  has  been  ascribed  the 
prosperity  of  these  states.  Rational  and  proper  trade  among 
ourselves  I  am  a  friend  to,  not  to  that  which  would  nearly  have 
sought  protection  under  the  British  cannon — ^that  was  purchased 
in  the  shape  of  Brffish  liobnces,  of  Guelph's  consuls,  and  other 
dealers  in  the  "freedom  of  the  seas,"— or  that  which  paid  a 
TRIBUTE  to  Great  Britain  under  her  infamous  orders  in  oounoiL) 
as  did  the  goods  we  burnt  at  Baltimore  some  years  aso.  Regard- 
ing the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  an  equality  in  rights,  and  the 
support  and  encouragement  of  industry,  so  that  the  mouth  of  labor 
may  not  go  supper  less  to  bed,*  as  the  chief  among  human  things 
needful  to  the  welfare  of  a  society,  1  have  zealously  endeavour^ 
to  explain  the  first  principles  of  them,  in  my  paper,  the  cost  of 
which  is  but  S5  the  year. 

I  have  no  doubt  some  of  my  readers  will  accuse  me  of  incoU" 
sistency  in  my  use  of  Warren's  Blacking,  while  I  am  under  a 
solemn  impression  that  this  republic  can  never  be  truly  indepen* 
dent  while  we  rely  upon  foreign  nations  for  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life.  But  show  me  a  manufactory  of  Blacking  in 
these  states  and  it  shall  immediately  have  my  custom;  and  I  will 
make  all  my  family  use  it,  and  recommend  it  to  the  numerous  and 
enlightened  readers  of  my  Register,  as  /(2one  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Guy's  receipt  for  curing  the  tooth-ache.  Thus,  step  bv  step,  we 
should  be  getting  up  the  ladder  of  independence,  and  the  pros- 
pect from  thence  will  truly  gratify  the^patriot.  "Steady^  boys, 
steady,^*  and  tlie  victory  over  domestic  prejudice  and  foreign  in- 
trigue is  certain.  But  as  long  as  we  cannot  manufacture  me  ar- 
ticle ourselves,  them  that  buy  the  imported  must  be  free  from 
censure.  Nor  ought  we  to  grumble  and  higgle  about  the  price. 
**  The  value  of  a  tkinff,  is  just  exactly  what  'twill  bring,"  as  that 
.venerable  patriots-John  Dickinson— -often  used  to  observe  to  me, 
when  I  was  a  young  man,  and  he  Uttle  thought  that  I  should  one 

*  See  Niles'  Register.  Ap.  IftM. 
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day  in  fiitare^— or  in  esu,  as  tiie  lawyers  ftay*-become  tiie  hum- 
ble instrumeat  to  instruct  my  and  his  fellow  citizens  in  the 
**  meaning  of  words''  and  the  **  application  of  principles."  Speak- 
ing of  my  younger  days,  I  can  remember  when  I  put  on  my  first 
pair  of  breeches,  and  i  remember  I  thought  my  father  had  made  a 
man  of  me  by  the  act    But  «•  Warren's  Blacking,"— I  had  really 
lost  sifht  of  that,  when  thinking  about  Hartford  Conyention-men 
— ^Bull's  Consuls— ^ttem-card  gentry — British  agents— and  my 
own  breeches!!— J  hope  that  I  shiul  not  fly  off  again,  but  there  are 
some  •*  natural  associations  of  ideas'*  that  '*  puzzle  the  will,'*  and 
require  more  discipline  than  I  aspire  to,  to  keep  one's,  pen  in  its 
course.    Now,  here  a  dissertation  on  die  propriety  of  ^vinx  utter- 
ance to  a  man's  thoughts  just  as  the^  occur  to  him,  might  be  sea- 
sonably introduced— but  I'll  leaye  it  for  another  opportunitjr.— It 
cannot  but  be  a  matter  of  knowledge  to  dl  the  candid  and  intel- 
ligent subscribers  to  my  Register— that  I  am  happy  to  say  are  in 
general  pretty  punctual  as  the  *' times  «>"— otherwise  I  could 
not  get  aionff— since  <*  what  is  often  used  must  be  often  greased" 
as  poor  Ricnard  says— I  say  it  must  be  a  thing  notorious  to  all 
that  Warren  has  a  comjpetitor  in  the  market—'*  two  Richards  in 
the  field,"  as  my  worthy  friend  the  constitution-expounding  and 
Shakespeare-quoting  senior  editor  of  the  Richmond  Inquirer 
would  say.  Messers  Day  and  Martin  are  also  yenders  of  blacking, 
competing  thereby  in  the  market  with  Warren.    But  I  shall  not 
pretend  to  indicate  the  preference  that  my  miud  induces  me  to 
lean  to,  for  indeed  I  haye  none  about  the  matter.    "  Measures 
and  not  men"  has  always  been  the  "  pole-star"  that  guides  toy 
editorial  career.    I  detest  the  mumbo-jumbo  of  man-worship  that 
is  only  fit  for  the  enslaved  mind  of  a  le^timate.    I  have  often 
said,  with  regard  to  the  Presidential  question,  about  the  great  men 
who  are  now  in  the  public  eye  for  the  most  dignified  position  in 
the  people's  gift,  that  it  is  of  less  importance  to  me  than  a  ray  of 
moonshine  when  1  am  asleep,  which  succeeds,  and  I  may  say  as 
much  of  the  conflicting  and  contending  claims  of  the  two  rivals 
whose  wares  now  struggle  which  can  outvie  the  other  in  the  mar- 
ket   Each  of  the  candidates  have  polished  many  a  boot  by  means 
o(  their  BlackiuK*  and  the  nation^ s  reputation  demands  tnat  they 
should  be  treated  decentij.    The  wishes  of  the  people  in  many  of 
the  states  is  far  from  being  settled  for  or  against  any  particular 
individual.  One  may  every  where,  especially  in  the  middle  states, 
meet  with  five  persons,  (all  "  democrats"  or  all  "  federalists,")  and 
find  as  many  various  preferences  for  the  supremacy!    But,  lately 
in  an  oyster  cellar,  I  accidentally  fell  in  with  seven  dandys  from 
New  York,  very  finished  dressers,  all  favourable  to  large  cravats 
and  polished  boots,  with  gilt  chains,  and  they  were  all,  to  a  man, 
in  favour  of  Warren.-— To  conclude— it  is  probable  that  as  editor 
of  the  Re^ster  I  shall  not  take  any  part  in  favour  of  this  man 
against  that,  for  manufacturer  of  Blacking.    But  I  am  opposed  to 
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any  cancas,  which  would  multipl j  divUions  amoiifi;  the  people,  asd 
not  unite  them  in  any  one  sentiment.  Some  may  have  oeen  work' 
ing  behind  the  scenes,  but  thb  people  have  not  acted  on  the 
SUBJECT.  To  them  I  leave  it,  because  it  is  their  business,  and. 
they  know  how  to  black  for  themselves  (without  any  of  the  iff, 
buts,  and  ands  of  my  friends  the  Editors  of  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer, who  thereby  often  put  construction  at  defiance.)— I  shall 
resume  the  subject  on  a  future  occasion,  when  I  shall  treat  it  more 
exactly  than  I  find  I  done  in  the  above  desultory  and  hasty  sug- 
gestions, which  I  merely  place  on  record  for  futiure  reference. 


For  the  Port  Folio. 
ON  THE  STUDY  OF  MATHEMATICS- 

letter  to  a  CLEROTMAN  in  PHILADELPHIA. 

Sir, 

Some  daysago  you  told  me  that  the  young  ladies  at  a  certain 
school  were  studying  the  elements  of  geometry  from  a  popular 
treatise  of  Navigation,  compiled  by  one  of  our  most  eminent 
mathematicians.    From  the  interest  which  I  have  always  taken  in 
the  education  of  youth,  I  am  inclined  to  communicate  to  you  my 
sentiments  on  such  books  of  geometry,  as  seem  best  adapted  to  the 
use  of  the  higher  schools  in  this  country.    Good,  concise,  elemen- 
tary treatises  of  Algebra  and  Geometry,  for  the  use  of  schools^ 
are  much  wanted  in  the  United  States.    The  proper  object  of 
geometry  is  the  development  of  the  abstract  properties  and  rela* 
tions  of  space.    In  this  science  it  cannot  be  expected  that  females 
will  make  much  proficiency.    Nor  ought  geometrical  knowledge 
to  be  considered  as  a  necessary  object  of  their  pursuit    By  the 
Grecian  philosophers  in  general,  mathematical  studies  were  re- 
garded as  an  essential  part  of  a  liberal  education,  and  as  the  best 
model  and  exercise  for  the  judgment  of  youth.    Pythagoras,  to 
.  whom  the  discovery  of  the  solar  system  has  been  erroneously  as- 
cribed, instructed  his  pupils  in  mathematics;  and  Plato,  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  antiquitjr,  made  the  previous  knowledge 
of  geometry  a  condition  of  admission  into  his  seminary.    Geome- 
try has  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Locke,  and  other  eminent  au- 
thors, for  its  tendency  to  strengthen  the  reasoning  faculties.    The 
main  object  of  this  branch  of  academical  education  is  not  so  much 
to  make  geometricians,  as  to  initiate  youth  in  the  art  of  reasoning 
in  a  clear,  correct,  and  methodical  manner.    From  the  time  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  to  the  present  day  this  kind  of  instruction  has  been 
found  most  successful  in  practice.    No  study  has  been  proposed, 
by  men  of  learning,  as  preferable  for  youth:  none  has  been  attempt- 
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ed  with  greater  efficacy  in  the  attainment  of  the  object  I  will 
quote  one  authority,  which  claims  the  respect  and  reverence  of 
all  men  of  literature.  Quinctiiian  8ajs>  '<  In  geometria  partem 
fatentur  esse  utUem  teneris  CRtatihus^  agitari  namqtte  animos^ 
atque  acui  ingeniat  et  eeleritatem  percipiendi  venire  inde,  conce- 
dunif^ — which  may  be  thus  translateiC — The  study  of  geometry 
is  useful  to  youth,  for  it  excites  and  exercises  their  mind,  and 
sharpens  their  faculties,  and  thereby  gives  quickness  of  percep- 
tion. For  argttiiients  in  favour  of  tne  propriety  of  mathematical 
studies,  as  mental  discipline,  in  the  higher  places  of  education,  I 
refer  to  the  works  of  Reid,  Stewart,  and  other  writers  on  meta- 
physics. 

bonnycastle's  G^metry,  in  8vo,  is  probably  the  best  work  of 
the  kind,  when  we  consider  it  in  the  double  sense  of  a  complete 
introduction  to  mathematics,  and  an  excellent  system  of  practical 
lode.  The  latter  quality  was  a  principal  object  of  the  author's 
attention  when  he  composed  his  book.  Our  publishers  have  an 
interest  in  the  sale  of  other  books  of  the  same  kind,  and  would  not 
be  willing  to  reprint  it,  lest  it  should  retard  the  sale  of  those  which 
are  now  m  use.  Some  propositions,  which  are  not  absolutely  ne- 
cessary in  a  course  of  mathematics,  might  be  omitted  by  students 
both  in  schools  and  colleges. 

The  treatises  of  geometry  of  Bezont,  Bossut,  and  of  the  pro- 
fessors in  the  college  of  St  Cyr,  in  Paris,  are  good  introductions 
to  mathematics;  but  they  are  not  good  systems  of  practical  lone, 
which  I  deem  an  essential  quality  in  a  treatise  of  geometry  de- 
signed for  youth.  There  are  many  larger  works  of  ttie  kind  than 
these,  both  in  French  and  English;  but  they  are  not  fit  for  young 
ladies,  who  cannot  devote  much  time  to  the  study  of  abstract 
science  without  the  neglect  of  other  acquirements,  which  are  con- 
sidered of  primary  importance. 

Concise  systems  of  geometry,  in  connection  with  other  mathe- 
matical subjects,  may  be  found  in  several  works,  as  Ingram's 
Mensuration,  (a  recent  book,  and  unknown  here,)  Young's  Sylla- 
bus of  a  course  of  Lecture  on  Natural  Philosophy,  Young's 
Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  vol.  II,  and  Young's  Illustrations 
of  La  Place's  Celestial  Mecnanics,  and  in  Mackay's  Navigation. 
All  these,  with  some  additions,  and  extensions  of  some  of  the  short 
demonstrations  of  Young  and  Ingram,  would  be  fit  for  the  use  of 
youth,  and  might  be  transcribed  without  much  loss  of  time.  The 
expense  of  preparing  and  printing  any  of  these  three  tracts  would  , 
belittle.  The  authors  are  excellent  mathematicians,  and  have 
been  engaged  in  public  or  private  education.  I  would  recommend 
a  large  coflection  of  useful  problems  to  follow  the  elements.* 

Ingram's  Mensuration  contains  35  theorems,  with  many  corol- 

*  See  Keith's  Euclid,  Paaley'B  Practical  Geometry,  Landman's  PrapU« 
cal  Geometry. 
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larieSy  in  plane  geometrj.  Thase  are  all  the  propositions  which 
he  uses  in  the  theory  of  Plane  Trigonometi^,  Mensuration  of 
Superficies  and  Solids,  Surveying,  Gau^ng,  &c.  With  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  elementary  propositions  in  planes  and  solids  this 
short  treatise  of  geometry  would  be  a  sufficient  introduction  to  ail 
the  branches  of  mixed  mathematics,  as  Mechanics,  Optics,  &c* 

Each  of  the  three  books  of  Dr.  Youn§  contains  about  60  propo- 
sitions in  plane  and  solid  geometry,  which  are  all  that  he  employs 
in  his  demonstrations  of  tne  mathematical  principles  of  Mecha- 
nics, Hydrostatics,  Optics,  and  Astronomy.  To  these  a  few 
theorems  might  be  added,  either  on  account  of  their  elegance^  or 
convenient  application  in  certain  geometrical  subjects  of  the  high- 
er kind. 

Mackay'a  Navigation  contains  19  theorems  in  plane  geometry, 
which  are  sufficient  for  the  theory  of  Plane  Trigonometry  ami 
Navigation.  It  would  be  necessary  to  add  ten  or  more  theorems^ 
to  render  the  tract  fit  for  other  purposes.  Mackay's  demonstra^ 
tions  are  fuller  than  those  of  Young  and  Ingram,  and  are 
therefore  easier  to  beginners.  I  should  prefer  Mackay's  geometry 
to  the  other  two  tracte  if  it  were  more  extensive. 

The  doctrine  of  proportion  is  not  included  in  an^  of  those 
tracts.  Young  and  Ingram  give  the  principal  properties  of  pro- 
portion in  the  algebraical  part  of  their  books.  Tnese  properties 
must  be  prefixed  to  the  geometry,  because  they  are  required  in 
the  demonstrations  of  some  propositions,  and  in  all  parts  of  mixed 
mathematics. 

Though  any  of  the  above  tracts  on  geometry  mav  suffice  for  the 
use  of  schools,  yet  I  should  prefer  a  larger  book«  (ike  Bonnyca»- 
tle's,  which  would  answer  the  double  purpose  of  a  system  of  prac- 
tical loffic,  and  of  a  complete  introdui^tion  to  all  the  synthetical 
parts  or  mathematics.  The  recent  and  improved  editions  of  Eu- 
clid's Elements  of  Geometry  by  Playfair,  Ingram,  and  Keith,  are 
excellent  systems  of  practical  logic,  and  cood  introductions  to 
mathematics  in  general;  but  certain  parts  of  Euclid's  Oeometry 
are  more  difficult  to  learners  than  some  of  the  latest  and  beat 
treatises  of  geometry  which  have  been  published  in  Europe.  Of 
the  recent  treatises  of  geometry,  Cresswell's  is  undoubtraJy  the 
most  systematical,  and  is  founded  upon  the  most  legitimate  prin- 
ciples. But  the  very  circumstance  of  the  accuracy  of  its  funda- 
mental  principles,  and  the  metaphysical  nature  of  a  few  of  them, 
render  the  first  39  pages  somewhat  intricate,  and  not  so  intelligi- 
ble to  youn^  students  as  might  be  desired.  But  after  these  have 
been  established,  and  some  of  the  most  elementary  propositions 
demonstrated,  the  rest  of  the  volume  is  clear  ana  satisfactory. 
This  treatise  constitutes  a  complete  course  of  elementary  ^;eome- 
try;  but  it  is  too  large  and  tbo  expensive  to  be  adopted  in  this 
country. 

There  is  an  excellent  treatise  of  plane  geometry  by  professor 
Leslie  of  Edinburgh;  but  the  geometry  of  planes  and  solids  is  not 
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tt  be  p«iMUied  soan,  so  iimt  tlie  work  is  not  complete.  We  do 
not,  however,  w&nt  sach  extennve  books  as  the  list  two  in  our 
schools  and  colleges,  where  ^e  pupils  are  jonn^  and  the  more 
ttseftil  and  practical  branches  of  literature  and  science  are  gener- 
ally taught.  The  present  state  and  circumstances  of  America 
seem  to  exclude,  with  propriety,  from  our  public  seminaries  the 
cultivation  of  recondite  and  abs^ct  studies.  Hence  perhaps  it  is 
that  we  are  inferior  to  some  other  nations  in  profound  and  abstruse 
l^iming;  while  we  rival,  or  even  surpass,  them  in  tiie  more  use- 
ful and  popular  kinds  of  knowledge.  Chn  Bonof  is  the  question, 
and  the  principle  which  directs  our  conduct  on  most  occasions. 
It  is  certainly  an  excellent  rule  in  all  cases  of  profit  and  tempo- 
ral interest;  but  in  all  other  respects  it  is  pernicious,  and  checks 
the  progress  and  mental  improvement  of  *6ie  human  species.  It 
is,  in  |;eneral,  a  selish  maxim,  and  militates  against  benevolence, 
morality,  and  religion. 

To  Gfeometry  should  be  annexed  the  common  elements  of  Plane 
Trigonometry,  with  its  application  to  practice.  Trigonometry  is  a 
branch  of  eeometry,  and  is  applicable  to  a  variety  of  measure- 
ments, and  mathematical  investigations.  As  much  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  Plane  Trigonometrv  as  can  be  taught  in  schools 
maybe  extracted  from  several  books,  as  Button's  or  Davidson's 
Mathematics,  Ingram's  Mensuration,  the  larger  treatises  of  Trigo- 
nometry by  Keim,  Bonnycastle,  and  Gregory.  A  neat  and  con- 
cise separate  treatise  is  wanted  in  schools,  fhe  tracts  in  certain 
books  cannot  be  recommended  to  learners,  for  some  of  them  con- 
sist of  theory  alone,  others  contain  only  practical  rules  and  nu- 
aierical  examples,  and  others  are  destitute  of  simplicity,  perspi- 
cuity, and  accuracy  in  tiie  demonstrations  of  the  propositions. 
The  deficiency  of  good  elemementary  books  in  the  higher  places 
of  education,  indicates  the  neglect  of  certain  studies,  or  the  su- 
perficial manner  in  which  they  have  been  generally  prosecuted. 

In  my  account  of  certain  books  of  geometry  I  have  forsotten  to 
mention  Lieeendre's;  part  of  which  has  been  translated  from  the 
French  for  tiie  use  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  Massachu- 
setts. In  the  method  of  demonstration  it  has  a  ^eater  resem- 
blance to  Euclid's  Elements  than  any  one  of  the  kind  which  has 
been  published  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  But  it  is  too  large  for 
the  use  of  schools,  and  is  exceptionable,  both  in  its  arrangement 
and  execution.  The  problems  and  theorems  are  detached,  though 
they 'have  a  mutual  connection  with,  and  dependence  on  one 
another.  To  evade  the  difficulties  which  all  authors  have  encoun- 
tered in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  science  of  geometrv,  M.  Le- 
gendre  has  made  certain  gratuitous  assumptions,  which  the  ancient 
geometricians  would  not  have  granted.    He  assumes  first  princi- 

Sles  as  true  which  are  not  evident,  and  need  demonstration;  and 
e  demonstrates,  indirectly,  the  equality  of  right  angles,  thou^ 
this  property  is  an  immediate  and  obvious  consequence  fVom  two 
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of  his  definitions.  With  these,  and  other  minor  excq[itioiis,  Le- 
sendre's  Geometry  is  clear  and  plain.  But  his  theory  is  not  estab- 
lished on  pure  elementary  principles.  It  is  easy  to  write  a  plain 
book  of  abstract  science,  it  the  autiior  take  the  liberty  to  assume 
what  oaght  to  be  proved. 

After  all  that  has  been  said,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  most  use- 
ful treatise  of  seometry  which  can  be  provided  for  schools  and 
colleges,  would  be  a  judicious  selection  from  the  latest  editions  of 
Euclid's  Elements.  To  effect  that  object  it  would  be  necessary  to 
introduce  a  few  new  demonstrations,  for  the  purpose  of  expunging 
auxiliary  propositions,  and  reducing  the  work  into  a  small  com* 

J)ass.  Certain  useful  or  elegant  propositions,  which  are  not  abso- 
utely  necessary  in  a  common  course  of  matiliematics,  might  be  put 
in  a  separate  book,  or  supplement,  at  tiie  end  of  the  volume,  and 
would  serve  as  exercises  lor  students  who  had  made  dne  profid- 
ency  in  the  simpler  elements  which  precede  them.  The  5tn  Book 
of  Euclid's  Geometry,  containing  tne  doctrine  of  proportion,  is 
seldom  read  in  collets,  and  may  be  rejected.  Proportion  might  be 
treated  analytically  in  two  puees.  The  properties  of  planes  and 
solids,  in  the  11th  and  12th  Books,  should  be  abridged,  and  de- 
monstrated in  the  manner  of  Playfair's  or  Ingram's  editions  of 
Euclid.  The  outlines  of  such  a  selection  and  abridgment  as  this 
were  executed  in  this  country  some  years  ago,  and  could  be  soon 
prepared  for  the  press.  The  elements  of  Phme  TrigonometrT» 
with  the  solution  of  the  cases,  and  with  practical  examples,  would 
properly  terminate  the  work. 

I  would  recommend  the  selection  from  Euler's  Algebra,  in  8vo, 
(printed  at  Cambridge,  in  Mass.)  in  preference  to  the  abridgment 
of  Bonnycastie's  Algebra.  Several  defects  and  errors  appeared 
in  the  first  impression  of  the  selection,  which  a  competent  mstruc* 
ter  might  supply  and  correct  The  Algebra  in  Hutton's  Course  of 
Mathematics  has  some  merit;  but  it  is  not  separate.  There  are 
better  books  of  algebra  than  any  of  these,  but  they  are  either  too 
large,  or  are  not  accessible  to  us.  Among  the  best  for  learners  we 
may  reckon  those  of  Bridge,  in  English,  and  of  Bezout,  Bossut, 
Lacroix,  and  of  the  seminary  of  Saint  Cyr,  in  French.  There  is 
an  American  translation  of  Lacroix's  Algebra,  in  8vo,  which  is 
become  a  class-book  in  some  of  the  colleges  in  New  England* 
^  A  correct  and  systematic  book  of  natural  philosophy  is  a  de- 
sideratum in  the  higher  schools.  Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on 
Natural  Philosophy  frequently  offends  us  by  their  tedious  prolixity 
and  senile  garrulity.  Besides,  they  want  simple  Cnmiliar  ejspen- 
ments  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  philosophy,  and  to  fix  them  in 
the  memory  of  learners.  The  study  of  physics  oudit  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  higher  schools,  in  a  moral  and  religious  point  of 
view.  Man  ought  to  explore  and  comprehend  the  works  of  crea^ 
tion.  This  stucfy  has  been  culpably  neglected  in  most  countries, 
and  should  be  np  longer  deierred  in  this  country,  where  the 
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l^ofemmeBt  does  not  fear  and  wiUiilly  check  the  progress  of  learn- 
ing and  civilization.  The  Elements  of  natural  philosophy,  by 
James  Mitchell,  M.  A.  are  the  best  for  jouDg  students  which  I 
know.  They  abound  with  simple  illustrations  and  experiments. 
Bat  the  style  is  deformed  by  almost  innumerable  grammatical 
inaccuracies.  If  they  were  reprinted  here,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  revise  and  correct  the  whole  work  with  great  care.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  the  incorrect  and  slovenly  style  which  characterises  the 
men  of  science  and  classical  learning  who  have  been  educated  in 
the  pnblic  grammar  schools  and  universities  of  England.  Most  of 
their  late  and  present  writers  are  as  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
their  vernacular  speech  as  if  it  were  a  foreign  lan^age.  This  un* 
pardonable  ignorance  of  a  correct  style  of  composition  arises  from 
an  inveterate  and  fallacious  opinion,  that  classical  literature  su- 
persedes the  necessity  of  studying  the  idiom  and  phraseol(^  of 
the  English  language. 

Dr.  O.  Gr^ry'B  Lessons  on  Natural  Philosophy,  in  12mo» 
maybe  recommended  to  youth  of  both  sexes.  Gh*e«>ry  is  profes- 
sor of  mathematics  at  the  Military  Academy  (or  collc^e^  at 
Woolwich,  and  is  distinguished  by  tiie  variety  and  extent  ot  his 
learning.  His  Lessons  contain  a  popular  view  of  astronomy, 
which  is  sufficientiy  extensive  for  young  ladies,  and  might  be 
taught  in  the  higher  schools  with  advantage  to  the  pupils.  They 
have  been  often  reprinted  in  England,  oat  are  not  likely  to  be 
published  in  this  country.  We  reprint  books  of  this  kind  rather  by 
accident  than  by  judicious  selection.  Profit,  not  General  utility, 
is  the  motive  which  determines  our  conduct  in  the  publication  of 
books.  We  inquire  whether  a  book  is  known  to  the  |)ublic,  and 
likely  to  sell,  before  we  commit  it  to  the  press.  Hence  it  happens 
that  valuable  books,  which  are  favourably  received  and  widely 
circulated  in  Europe,  are  seldom  seen  in  America.  Our  schools 
and  collies  dislike  innovation,  and  reluctantiy  change  the  plans 
and  class-books  which  are  familiar  'to  them.  Like  the  govern- 
ments of  nations,  they  lag  behind  the  existing  state  of  general  ^ 
knowledge  and  civilization.  Even  the  richly  endowed  universities 
of  England  pertinaciously  retained  the  monastic  and  antiquated 
systems  of  eaucation  long  after  tiiey  were  exposed  to  public  cen- 
sure and  ridicule  by  the  more  liberal  and  enlightened  members  of 
their  own  body:  and  I  believe  that  the  university  of  Oxford  has 
not  yet  completely  emerged  from  the  obscurity  of  the  dark  lu^s 
of  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  superstition,  which  overwhelmed  Eu- 
rope attiie  remote  time  of  its  foundation.  Considering  its  supe* 
nor  advanta^s  of  numbers  of  officers,  libraries,  and  richly  endow- 
ed colics.  It  appears  to  have  contributed  littie  to  the  promomn 
of  useful  and  general  knowledge.  Where  can  we  find  its  text- 
books on  mathematics,  metaphysics,  and  morality?  We  have  for- 
merly seen  a  mathematical  compilation,  for  the  use  of  the  univer- 
sity, by  thelate  learned  Dr.  Horsley,  in  3  vols.  8vo,  which  appears 
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to  have  followed  its  author  to  the  grave.  We  haveitttettptedit 
read  the  history  of  the  last  and  present  century,  by  Dr.  Nares^ 
Regius  Professor  of -Modern  History,  which  exhibits  asinsukr 
specimen  of  defects  and  prejudices,  and  of  a  corrupt  style  of 
writing.  Its  direct  tendency  is  to  mislead  the  reader,  and  to  yiti- 
ate  the  style  and  taste  of  youth,  at  a  time  of  life  when  chaate  and 
correct  models  of  composition  are  indiapensable.  If  such  imper- 
fect and  exceptioDable  text-books  as  this  be  approved  and  adopted  at 
Oxford,  we  need  notenvy  the  superiority  of  their  system^edocatioii, 
nor  look  up  to  them  as  our  masters  and  guides  m  polite  literature. 
Too  mean  and  imperfect  for  the  purpose  of  academical  edacation» 
it  may  however  excite  our  ambition  to  excel  it,  and  induce  us  to 
geek  or  produce  works  of  more  intrinsic  merit  and  utility.  But  let 
us  restrain  our  presumptuous  anticipations*  and  while  we  are  cast- 
ing reflections  upon,  the  venerable  institations  of  other  nations,  let 
us  not  foi^et  that  our  own  are  imperfect,  and  destitute  of  many 
advantages  and  requisites  which  time  and  experience  may  ulti- 
mately supply.  Our  hopes  of  excellence  decline  when  we  contem- 
plate the  imperfect  models  of  imitation  which  tiie  ancient  institn- 
tions  of  the  most  civilized  nations  afford  us.  It  would  seem  as  if 
time  had  sanctioned  errors,  and  retarded  useful  imorovements; 
and  thai  a  total  change  of  circumstances,  and  a  new  oraer  of  things 
were  necessary  to  broak  the  chains  of  inveterate  habits,  and  to  re- 
store the  human  mind  to  its  natural  activitjp'  and  en«^. 

My  intention  was  to  write  a  note  relative  to  certain  condae 
and  simple  tracts  on  ^e  elements  of  algebra  and  geometry,  which 
I  deemed  fittest  for  the  use  of  schools.  But  I  have  deviated  from 
my  first  purpose,  and  have  been  imperceptibly  led  to  the  po^uc- 
tion  of  a  tedious  dissertation.  No  apology  for  its  rude  and  irregu- 
lar form  will,  I  apprehend,  be  necessary  to  a  man  of  education, 
who  is  inclined  to  promote  the  advancement  of  learning,  and  Ae 
amelioration  of  indi^nce  and  misery  among  the  lower  classes  of 
the  community.  With  due  respect,  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, 

R  N. 


ANECDOTB. 

The  late  R.  B.  Sheridan  being  once  on  a  Parliiamentary  Com- 
mittee, happened  to  enter  the  room  when  most  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  were  present  and  seated,  though  business  had  not 
c<mmenced;  whein,  perceiving  there  was  not  another  seat  vacant, 
he,  with  his  usual  readiness,  said,  «<Will  any  gentleman  vnove^ 
that  I  may  take  the  chair?^^ 
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^  Whatsvbr  may  have  been  the  efficient  cause  and  the  real  ori- 
gin of  the  numerous  imperfections  of  our  nature,  one  final  cause 
and  one  important  use  of  them  may  be  found  in  the  opportunities 
thus  afforded  us  to  correct  and  improve  them  by  ottr  own  efiforts. 
Such  imperfections  and  such  opportunities,  the  power  and  the  li- 
berty of  falling  into  trans^ession  or  of  avoiding  it,  seem  to  be  es- 
sential to  a  state  of  probation.  Dryden,  indeed,  has  asserted,  but 
surely  rather  with  the  licence  of  a  poet,  than  the  accuracy  of  a 
philosopher,  that  God  never  made  kis  work  for  man  to  mend.  Not 
inerelT  the  accidental  injuries  to  health,  but  the  natural  infirmi- 
ties  of  the  constitution,  may  be  often  rectified  and  amended  by 
medicine,  temperance,  and  habit.  The  intellectual  faculties  con- 
fessedly owe  their  best  powers  and  greatest  value  to  education  and 
exercise;  the  violence  of  constitutional  passions  maybe  prevented 
by  prudence  and  reflection  from  transgressing  the  bounas  of  inno- 
cence; and  the  very  essence  of  good  morals  depends  upon  our  own 
culture  and  our  own  exertions.  Thus  appear  at  once  the  proprie- 
ty and  the  necessity  of  many  of  our  most  important  duties;  the 
means  and  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  those  qualities  and  merits, 
to  which  only  future  reward  has  been  promised;  and  the  justice 
and  equity  of  that  responsibility  for  our  conduct,  which  revelation 
has  proclaimed.  Thus  appears  also  the  indispensiUe  obligation  of 
the  parent  to  provide  for  the  moral,  as  well  as  the  intellectual,  im- 
provement of  his  offspring;  and  upon  the  schoolmaster,  to  restrain 
the  propensities  to  vice,  and  to  cultivate  the  dispositions  to  virtue, 
in  those  entrusted  to  his  care. 

How  far  the  human  mind  is  by  nature  inclined  to  the  love  and 
the  pursuit  of  virtue,  or  to  the  pleasures  and  practice  of  vice,  is  a 
question  of  too  much  extent  and  difficulty  to  be  determined  in  a 
work  like  the  present  Nor  is  the  determination  necessary  to  our 
purpose.  The  actual  virtues  and  vices  of  boys  do  not  seem  to  pro- 
ceea  so  much  from  reflection,  conviction,  and  principle,  as  from 
physical  sensibility,  accidental  situation,  the  example  of  others^ 
and  their  own  habii^  Sense,  appetite,  and  passion  have  been  cal- 
led the  elder  brothers  of  reason;  and  the  former  certainly  exert 
nearly  their  full  force,  before,  the  latter  attains  its  maturity.  It 
depends  in  a  great  measure,  however,  upon  the  discipline  of  ear- 
ly life,  whether  they  are  to  be  the  servants  or  the  tyrants  of  the 
mind:  and  hence  it  is,  that  external  authority  becomes  necessary 
to  our  children,  till  their  own  understanding  is  capable  of  direct- 
ing their  conduct  The  judgment  of  those  of  greater  experience 
and  wisdom,  and  the  commands  of  their  superiors  must  at  first  con« 
stitute  their  chief  rule  of  action;  their  supreme  law  in  ^morals,  as 
well  as  manners;  in  the  practice  of  religion,  as  well  as  in  the  pur- 
suit of  science.  This  is,*  indeed,  the  true  ground  of  that  unlimited 
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power^with  whicK  nature  has  invested  the  parent. offer  his  off- 
spriug.  It  is  the  iustification  of  that  high  authority,  which  he  finds 
it  necessary  to  delegate  to  the  preceptor  of  his  son. 

The  virtues  of  a  schoolboy  cannot  be  numerous  or  sreat.  They 
can  be  such  only  as  his  age  and  situation  admit  Those  usually 
observed  are  such  as  may  most  naturally  be  expected  from  charac- 
ters not  yet  corrupted  bv  vicious  example,  or  rendered  suspicious 
and  malignant  by  expenence  in  the  world:  sincerity  in  their  pro- 
fessions, and  fidelity  to  their  engagements;  mutual  confidence  and 
affection;  generosity  towards  their  friends;  zeal  and  industry  in 
their  pursuits;  and  gratitude  towards  their  benefactors.  The  seeds 
of  these  virtues,  and  of  such  as  these,  wherever  they  arc  found, 
should  by  every  possible  means  be  cultivated  and  encouraged.  In 
the  distribution  of  his  applause,  and  of  the  few  rewards  that  are 
in  his  power,  the  experienced  teacher  can  want  little  direction. 
He  will,  however,  be  cautious,  on  one  hand,  not  to  render  tiie  for- 
mer cheap  by  its  frequency  or  its  excess;  not  to  exhaust  the  latter 
by  lavishing  them  on  ordinary  degrees  of  merit;  and,  on  the  otiher 
hand,  whatever  encouragement  his  situation  enables  him  to  give, 
he  will  eive  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  he  delights  in  vir- 
tue, and  rewards  it  with  pleasure. 

To  watch  and  to  promote  Uie  improvement  of  his  pupils,  in  good 
morals,  as  well  as  in  science,  is  indeed,  not  more  the  duty  than 
the  delight  of  the  schoolmaster.  But  unhappily,  it  is  by  no  means 
the  whole  of  his  task.  The  correction  of  vices,  or  of  tendencies  to 
vice,  will  demand  at  least  an  e<|ual  share  of  his  time  and  attention. 
Within  the  narrow  circle  of  his  province,  like  the  magistrates  of 
larger  communities,  he  will  more  frequently  be  called  upon  to 
punish  transgression,  than  to  reward  merit. 

That  some  boys  are  continually,  and  that  all  boys  are  occasion- 
ally, prone  to  mischief  and  to  vice,  is  a  truth  of  which  every  school- 
master daily  receives  irresistible  and  painful  conviction.  But 
whether  this  arises  from  the  immaturity  of  their  understand uigs, 
the  impetuosity  of  their  passions,  or  the  corruption  entailed  upon 
us  by  our  first  progenitors,  it  is  neither  easy  nor  necessary  to  de- 
cide. My  business  is  not  so  much  with  the  cause  of  the  evil,  as 
witli  the  remedy.  It  is  less  the  duty  of  a  schoolmaster  to  illustrate 
the  origin  of  the  disease,  than  to  effect  its  cure;  or  at  least  to  re- 
strain the  evil,  which  he  cannot  wholly  remove. 

There  is,  however,  one  source  of  vice  in  boys  so  frequent 
amongst  us  in  the  present  times,  and  so  powerful  and  extensive 
in  its  eS*ects,  that  though  I  may  io  many  instances  give  offence,  in- 
stead of  producing  conviction,  I  shall  state  it  without  reserve.  I 
cannot  hope  to  correct  an  evil  of  such  mafijuitude,  but  I  know  what 
is  due  to  the  rising  veneration,  to  the  profession,  and  to  truth* 

The  source,  to  which  I  allude,  is  excessive  indulgence  to  our 
children;  a  circumstance  which  never  fails  to  produce  or  to  ag- 
gravate depraved  sentiments,  and  pernicious  habits^    Quinctiliui 
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complained  that  in  his  days  the  first  thing  which  the  sons  of  gen- 
tlemen Vfere  taught,  was  to  call  in  lisping  accents  for  their  orna- 
ments of  pnrple  or  of  crimson;  and  that  more  attention  was  em- 
{rioyed  to  improve  their  palates^  than  to  correct  their  pronuncia- 
tion. With  what  justice  a  similar  complaint  may  be  made  at  pre- 
sent, there  is  less  reason  to  prove  than  to  lament  Where  due 
tenderness  to  our  own  offspring  ends,  and  excessive  indulgence 
begins,  it  may  not,  indeed,  be  easy  to  determine  with  precision. 
But  indulgence  is  obviously  excessive,  when,  in  the  important  ar- 
ticles of  food,  amusement,  and  study,  the  inclinations  and  appe- 
tites of  the  children  are  consulted,  instead  t>f  the  Judgment  of  the 
parents:  and  this  indulgence  becomes  still  more  mischievous  and 
culpable,  when  it  is  granted  to  one  child  in  preference  to  the  rest: 
or  at  the  expense  of  their  comfort  and  convenience.  Of  this,  in- 
deed, the  ill  effects  are  neither  few,  nor  inconsiderable. 

A  favcMirite  son  is  seldom  beloved  by  his  brothers;  and  still  more 
seldom  feels  any  sincere  love  for  them:  and  thus  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  and  the  most  amiable  of  human  affections  is  discouraged 
and  impaired  at  that  season  of  life,  when  it  might  be  most  success- 
fully cultivated  and  established. 

The  preference  constantly  shown  to  one  child  in  the  end  disap- 
points its  own  purposes.  It  grows  in  time  to  be  received  as  a  right; 
and  instead  of  exciting  sentiments  of  pleasure  and  gratitude  in 
his  mind,  fills  it  with  vain  notions  of  his  own  importance;  with  the 
spirit  of  insolence  and  oppression. 

The  extreme  fondness  of  the  parents  is  often  more  troublesome 
than  pleasing  to  the  child.  Sometimes  he  sees  and  despises  their 
weakness;  and  when  contradiction  is  exerted,  and  some  occasions* 
will  imperiously  demand  its  exertion,  it  will  offend  more  than  all 
former  Idndness  has  obliged.  No  wonder  then  that  of  all  our  chil- 
dren, he  who  has  been  most  indulged,  should  generally  prove  the 
most  refractory  and  the  most  ungrateful. 

But  where  no  undue  preference  or  partiality  is  shown,  exces- 
sive indulgence  is  by  no  means  deprived  of  its  folly  or  its  mis- 
chiefs. It  quickly  teaches  disingenuous  and  dishonourable  artifices. 
The  child  soon  learns  to  affect  pain,  sickness,  and  unhappiness; 
because  he  knows  that  by  such  means  he  shall  obtain  whatever  he 
desires  from  parents  who  will  not  bear  to  hear  him  cry;  and  thus 
that  ingenuous  temper  and  conduct,  the  great  ornament  of  youth, 
is  destroyed  before  the  period  arrives,  which  it  ought  chiefly  to 
have  adorned. 

Habitual  indulgence  to  children  seldom  fails  to  terminate  in  a 
mean  and  selfish  disposition.  It  teaches  individuals  to  claim,  and 
tempts  them  to  seek,  their  personal  gratification,  at  whatever  ex- 
pense to  themselves  or  others;  and  thus  philanthropy,  the  fairest 
Doast  of  human  nature,  and  one  of  the  first  precepts  of  our  rell- 
^on,  is  poisoned  at  the  source. 

It  sends  them  to  school  with  hopes  of  having  the  same  indul- 
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f^Bce  continued:  and  if  thej  are  disappointed,  aa  their  own  belt 
interests  require  tht'y  ghould  be,  the  disappointment  produces  aver- 
sion to  study,  re^t  for  the  pleasures  they  have  lost,  fanciful  and 
fictitious  complaints  against  the  seminary,  perpetual  solicitations 
to  be  removed  from  it,  and  all  those  contemptible  humours  and 
passions,  which  torment  alike  the  parents,  tne  teacher,^  and  the 
pupils,  and  prevent  improvement  as  much  in  science  as  in  virtue. 

It  teaches  them  such  delicacy,  and  such  an  avidity  of  appetite 
in  the  article  of  food,  as,  in  the  course  of  their  future  life,  exposes 
them  often  to  inconvenience,  and  always  to  contempt;  and  it  often 
creates  such  a  taste  for  wine,  as  impairs  the  constitution  before  it 
is  fully  established,  or  terminates  in  one  of  the  most  despicable  (^ 
human  vices,  habitual  drunkenness. 

Too  much  tenderness  in  the  management  of  infants  may  natu- 
rally be  expected  to  impair  their  constitutions:  and  it  is  observed 
by  our  practitioners  in  medicine,  that  of  children  delicattly  treat- 
ed, a  much  larger  proportion  than  of  others,  sink  into  the  grave 
before  they  reach  the  years  of  maturity.  The  parent,  therefore,  by 
excessive  indulgence  to  his  child,  not  only  injures  his  temper  and 
his  morals,  but  exposes  his  health  and  his  life  to  additional  hazard. 

Above  all,  this  early  and  habitual  indulgence  teaches  the  rising 
generation  to  gratify  all  their  passions  as  they  arise,  and  to  con- 
sider such  gratification  as  the  principal  business  of  human  life;  a 
notion  of  all  others  the  most  inimical  to  duty  and  good  morals; 
the  destruction  of  the  great  principle,  on  which  we  are  command- 
ed to  seek  virtue,  honour,  and  happiness.^ 

While  I  censure  indiscriminate  indulgence,  however,  let  me  not 
<be  understood  to  enjoin  any  useless  rigour;  any  unnecessary  se- 
verity. Let  me  not  be  supposed  to  condemn  natural  aflfecdon, 
while  I  wish  only  to  restrain  its  excess.  The  discipline,  which  I 
would  recommend  for  children  is,  that  they  be  taught  from  their 
earliest  ijifancy  constant  respect  for  the  judgment  of  their  parents* 
and  implicit  submission  to  tneir  authority:  &at  they  shoula  not  be 
permitted,  under  the  same  circumstances,  to  renew  any  recuest, 
which  has  once  been  deliberately  rejected:  that  they  should  learn 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  food  provided  for  them;  and  be  indulged  in 
delicacies  only  as  ti)e  reward  of  obedience  and  good  conduct:  that 
they  should  retire  to  rest  in  the  evening,  and  rise  in  the  morning, 
at  €xed  and  regular  hours:  that  they  should  on  no  account  be  ex- 
cused from  the  performance  of  the  task*  which  has  once  been  ap- 
pointed; and  that  they  should  receive  all  their  instruments  and  op- 
portunities of  amusement  as  favours  from  their  parents  and  their 

*  Thedespicable  character  and  the  melaocfaolj  fate  of  the  only  son  of 
Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  have  always  been  ascribed  to  the  culpable  in- 
dulgeDce  of  liis  educatioo;  to  his  being  permitted  from  bis  infancy  to  gra- 
tify the  passions  of  bis  heart,  instead  of  cultivatiog  the  powers  of  his  un- 
diNTStandiDg. 
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teachers.  Were  such  a  habit  early  begun,  and  steadiir  continued, 
it  would  soon  appear  to  be  a  system,  not  of  unnatural  rigour,  bat 
of  the  truest  tenaerness.  Personal  correctioti,  which  so  many  pa- 
rents wish  to  aToid,  would  be  rendered  in  a  great  measure  unne- 
cessary; for  custom  would  generally  produce  the  same  beneficial 
efllects.  The  immediate  happiness  of  the  child,  the  great  source  of 
{larental  indulgence^  %r«uld  be  more  successfully  promoted;  for  du- 
tiful children. experience  greater  pleasure  in  obedience,  than  the 
most  perverse  and  refractory  ever  find  in  opposition  and  rebellion. 
The  reciprocal  affection  of  his  offspring,  a  very  laudable  object  of 
a  father's  ambition,  would  be  most  effectually  secured:  for  the  son, 
who  has  been  subjected  to  judicious  discipline,  seldom  fails  to  re- 
ward it  by  his  gratitude,  as  well  as  his  improvement;  while  with 
him,  who  nas  been  ruined  by  indulgence,  the  weakness  and  folly 
of  his  parents  are  ever  afterwards  the  subject  of  censure  and  re- 
gret Should  these  effects,  contrary  to  all  experience,  even  fail  to 
be  produced;  still  the  children  will  be  taught  the  ^reat  principle 
of  liuman  doty;  to  restrain  their  desires  in  submission  to  legal  au- 
thority; and  to  suspend  present  pleasure  in  the  hope  of  future  and 
greater  compensation.* 

*  A  practice,  which  I  have  always  thought  censurable,  is  now  become 
almost  universal  amongst  us,  that  of  iotroduciDg  the  children  of  the  fami- 
ly to  the  company  after  dinner  The  affection  of  the  parents  may  no  doubt 
be  gratified  by  having  their  own  offspring  around  them;  and  their  pride 
may  be  flattered  by  displaying  their  supposed  excellencies  to  their  friends. 
But  they  should  recollect  that  to  the  greater  part  of  the  <u>mpany  their 
presence  is  iadiflerent  or  irksome.  All  instructive  and  even  amusiag  con- 
versation is  suspended;  all  attention  must  be  directed  to  the  yoang  peo- 
ple; and  many  compliments  are  paid  on  their  account  at  the  expense  of 
,  sincerity  and  truth.     But  the  greatest  objection  to  the  practice,  and  what 
is  roost  to  the  present  purpose  is,  that  the  children  are  thus  from  their  vei^ 
infancy  accustomed  to  a  sort  of  dissipation,  by  their  familiarity  with  the 
company,  and  to  luxury,  by  partaking  of  the  wine  and  the  dessert.     Ex- 
cept where  it  is  required  as  a  medicine,  and  that,  I  apprehend,  is  not  fre-^ 
qaently  the  case,  no  good  reason  will  easily  be  assigned,  why  wine  should 
be  given  to  children  at  all.     That  it  does  not  contain  any  nourishment  is 
unifersally  acknowledged;  and  that  it  does  contain  a  pernicious  spirit  can- 
not be  denied.     Hot  and  strong  sauces,  and  all  such  as  are  usually  called 
high  dishes,  ought  also  to  be  rigidly  proscribed  at  a  table  for  children.  To 
the  strongest  constitution  they  are  at  best  not  beneficial:  and  to  a  child 
they  are  undoubtedly  noxious:  the  certain  causes,  when  habitually  given, 
of  cutaneous  eruptions,  chronic  complaints,  and  premature  infirmity.    AU 
rational  theory  and  all  actual  experience  conspire  to  prove,  that  the  plain- 
est and  simplest  food  is  the  most  eligible:  and  the  different  proportions  of 
nourishment  in  the  different  kinds  are  probably  very  little;  and  certainly 
much  lest  than  many  fanciful  speculators  would  teach  us  to  believe. 
The  attention^  which  is  often  paid  to  different  kinds  of  food,  the  different 
degrees  of  nourishment  expected  from  them,  and  the  supposed  difference 
of  their  effects  upon  ^e  health,  the  strength,  and  even  the  intellects  of 
children,  remind  one  of  the  notable  expedient  of  the  running  footman  in 
Boerhaave,  who  attempted  to  excel  all  hit  feUowt  by  feedmg  for  tooM 
months  exclusively  upon  the  flesh  of  hares. 
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But  with  whatever  wisdom  aad  firmness  the  parent  maj  have 
discharged  his  dutj»  during  the  infancy  of  his  children,  much  will 
still  remain  for  the  schoolmaster  to  perform.  It  will  remain  for 
him  to  continue  the  good  habits  already  begun;  to  confirm  the  good 
principles,  which  domestic  instruction  has  implanted;  and,  as  the 
understandings  of  hisjpupils  advance  to  maturity;  to  build  that  upon 
conviction,  which  before  rested  solely  on  authority.  The  general 
and  most  efficacious  modes  of  proceeding  for  these  important  pur- 
poses are.undoubtedly  those,  which  are  most  obvious  and  common; 
and  many  of  the  minuter  regulations  must  be  determined  by  the 
discretion  of  individuals^  and  the  circumstances  of  eacb  patticnlar 
case.  But  on  a  point  so  interesting,  in  a  work  upon  such  a  subject, 
.  a  few  observations,  unless  their  own  insignificance  should  expose 
them  to  contempt,  will  not  be  thought  improper  or  unseasonable. 

Boys,  it  is  well  known,  are  ready  on  all  occasions  to  pledge  their 
honour  in  support  of  their  veracity.  Whether  they  have  undertaken 
to  accuse  another,  or  to  acquit  themselves,  to  deny  a  past  trans- 
gression, or  to  promise  future  obedience,  their  honour  is  always 
willingly  adduced  for  the  truth  of  their  assertions.  But  this  spe- 
cies of  testimony  from  children  I  made  it  a  rule  always  to  discou- 
rage, and  generally  to  reject.  They  were  giving  me  a  pledge,  I 
frequently  told  them,  of  which  they  did  not  appear  to  know  tiie 
full  value;  and  which  therefore  I  would  not  accept:  and  I  added, 
that  if  they  did  not  know  the  value  of  it,  they  must  be  sensible  it 
ought  to  be  reserved  for  occasions  of  solemnity  and  importance. 
But  when  a  youth  approaching  more  nearly  to  manhood,  pledged 
his  honour  for  his  veracity,  I  always  judged  it  expedient,  where  no 
further  injustice  was  involved  in  the  question,  to  accept  the  pledge* 
as  indisputable  evidence  of  truth,  even  when  I  knew  the  assertion 
to  be  false.  This  plan  I  deemed  it  prudent  to  adopt;  not  only  that 
I  might  escape  the  irksome  task  of  chastising  an  offender,  whose 
age  made  peirsonal  chastisement  indecent  and  disgraceful,  but  that 
I  might  not  degrade  him  in  his  own  opinion  and  ^e  opinion  of  his 
schoolfellows;  that  I  might  make  htm  sensible  of  the  value  and  ad- 
vantage of  a  good  character,  and  encourage  him  to  preserve  in  fu- 
ture, what  I  did  not  appear  to  know,  that  he  had  deserved  to  lose. 
This  forbearance  I  never  found  reason  to  regret.  The  same  youth 
would  rarely  hazard  a  second  time  the  same  solemn  pledge  in  sup- 
port of  falsehood.  All  such  occasions,  however,  should  be  studious^ 
ly  embraced  by  the  master  to  explain  to  his  pupils  the  true  use 
and  meaning  of  the  popular  and  mistaken  term  of  honour;  that  as 
the  principle  of  virtue  it  is  always  indefinite  and  fallacious,  and 
often  sanguinary  and  unjust;  and  that  the  only  solid  basis  of  good 
morals  must  be  found  in  the  laws  of  their  country,  and  the  precepts 
ot  their  religion. 

Amongst  the  pupils  of  almost  every  school,  again,  are  certain 
maxims  of  conduct,  which  it  is  at  once  impossible  to  approve,  and 
difficult  to  correct.    In  the  powers  exercised  by  tiie  senior  over 
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tire  junior  scholars;  in  tbe  preservation  of  the  secrets  and  confi- 
dence of  each  other;  in  the  doctrine  of  supporting  at  all  times  their 
schoolfellows  rather  than  their  teachers;  and  in  the  distribution  of 
honour  and  shame,  reward  and  punishment;  in  these  cases,  and 
such  as  these,  they  often  proceed  upon  maxims  hostile  alike  to  the 
principles  of  justice,  and  the  authority  of  the  master.  Fidelity  to 
engagements,  however,  and  adherence  to  principles,  though  erro- 
neous and  inequitable,  are  entitled  to  some  degree  of  respect; 
and  these  combinations  the  prudent  teacher  will  endeavour  rather 
to  dissolve  than  to  break;  he  will  employ  persuasion  and  convic- 
tion, rather  than  power  and  compulsion.  He  will  seize  every  pro- 
per opportunity  to  illustrate  the  aoctrine  of  general  consequences; 
the  n^ts  0^ society  at  large,  in  preference  to  the  claims  of  its  se- 
parate portions;  and  that  universal  engagement  to  truth  apd  jus- 
tice, which  is  prior  both  in  time  and  obligition  to  the  personal  and 
mutual  engagements  of  individuals.  Jamer  may  be  disgraced  by 
having  betrayed  his  friend;  but  he  would  have  been  involved  in 
much  deeper  guilt,  had  he  been  faithful  to  his  friend,  and  betray- 
ed his  country. 

The  actual  vices,  or  the  tendencies  to  vice,  which  a  schoolmas- 
ter will  be  called  upon  to  restrain  or  correct,  are  neither  few  nor 
inconsiderable.  A  school  is  not  in  any  other  point  a  more  exact 
resemblance  of  the  world  at  large,  than  in  the  display,  which  it 
affords,  of  the  passions  and  transgressions  of  the  individuals,  of 
which  it  is  composed. 

The  minor  vices  of  perverseuess  and  caprice,  sullenness  and  ob- 
stinacy, are  usually  best  corrected  by  that  ridicule,  which  they  so 
abundantly  deserve;  and  which,  indeed,  they  generally  incur,  as 
well  from  their  companions,  as  their, teachers.  In  every  large 
school  there  is  a  sort  of  public  opinion,  which  has  an  almost  irre- 
sistible influence  upon  the  sentiments  and  conduct  of  its  members; 
and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  master  to  obtain  this  in- 
fluence in  favour  of  his  own  authority,  and  on  the  side  of  truth  and 
justice.  With  respect  to  the  faults  under  consideration  this  is  ge- 
nerally effected  without  difficulty;  and  hence  it  is,  that  they  are 
UBusally  diminished  in  proportion  as  the  seminary  is  numerous  and 
respectable;  and  that  from  our  public  schools  they  are  almost  en- 
tirely excluded. 

One  of  the  vices,  to  which  young  and  ingenuous  minds  are  often 
subject,  is  sudden  and  violent  anger.  As  this  is  not  more  indecent 
and  culpable  in  the  offender,  than  dangerous  and  mischievous  to 
those  around  him,  as  it  does  not  more  certainly  involye  him  in 
quarrels  at  school,  than  it  will  afterwards  expose  him  to  contempt 
or  disgrace  in  the  world;  it  ought  to  be  checked  and  corrected  by 
every  means  which  the  invention  and  authority  of  the  master  can 
supply,  by  ridicule,  censure,  and  punishment.  It  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed that  this  proneness  to  sudden  and  violent  anger  is  a  mark 
of  siiperior  genius  and  spirit*  But  the  supposition  is  itself  as  errone- 
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ous,  as  its  tendency  is  pernicious.  In  bora,  as  well  as  in  men,  to 
be  passionate  is  more  fre<}uent1y  the  mark  of  a  weak,  than  of  a  li- 
goroas  intellect;  of  a  rode,  than  of  a  cultivated  mind.  It  is  ob- 
servable, on  one  hand,  that  no  characters  are  more  subject  to  in- 
temperate sallies  of  anger,  than  children,  old  men,  and  females; 
and  on  the  other,  that  amongst  the  fairest  honours  of  our  seamen 
and  soldiers  must  be  reckoned  their  command  of  tcimper  and  ha- 
bitual humanity. 

Another  vice,  which  should  seem  as  unnatural,  as  it  is  di^st* 
ing,  in  a  schoolboy,  is  the  practice  of  profane  swearing;  yet  is  this 
more  frequent  than  would  be  credited  upon  any  authority  less 
than  the  testimony  of  our  own  senses.    As  it  istt  vice,  however, 
to  which  there  is  no  other  temptation  than  vanity  and  affectation, 
example  and  habit,  it  might  be  hoped  that  vigilance  and  discipline 
woula  be  able  to  restrain  or  prevent  it    The  oMiption  upon  the 
master  to  exert  his  authority  for  the  purpose,  is,  indeed,  equally 
obvious  and  indispensiblc;  from  the  ill  effects  of  the  practice  upon 
the  future  conduct  and  character  of  his  pupil.  It  is  not  more  cul- 
pable than  offensive;  not  more  inconsistent  with  true  piety,  than 
with  the  manners  of  a  gentleman;  and  where  the  habit  is  once  es- 
tablished, it  is  perhaps  never  afterward s'wholly  corrected.  Such, 
indeed,  is  the  fascination  of  custom,  that  this  species  of  impiety  not 
only  breaks  out  and  gives  offence  in  the  most  polished  circles  of 
society;  but  too  often  diminishes  the  reverence  that  is  naturally 
due  to  dignity  and  gray  hairs;  or  disgraces  the  lips  even  of  the 
ministers  of  religion. 

Amongst  the  vices  of  boys  at  school  the  odious  practice  of  lying 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  frequent  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  but 
that  the  human  mind  naturally  love3  truth;  and,  I  believe,  that  no 
boy  asserts  a  faUehood  without  some  urgent  temptation.  But  the 
misfortune  is,  that  he  cannot  look  forward  to  distant  consequences; 
and  the  hope  of  immediate  good,  or  the  fear  of  hn mediate  evil, 
tempts  him  to  violate  truth,  without  being  fully  sensibleof  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  his  transgression.  Falsehood  is  generally  the 
second  fault  in  the  offender;  and  committed  to  escape  the  detec- 
tion or  punishment  of  the  first.  As  the  habitual  practice  of  it  how- 
ever, is  equally  ruinous  to  virtue  and  to  character,  the  master  must 
spare  no  pains  for  its  prevention^  no  vigilance  for  its  discovery, 
and  no  severity  for  its  correction.  It  will  be  wisdom  in  him,  on 
one  hand,  to  suspect  every  pupil,  without  making  him  acquainted 
with  the  suspicion;  lest  the  youth  be  provoked  to  seize  the  advan- 
tage of  the  transgression,  of^ which  he  feels  that  he  has  already  in- 
curred the  disgrace;  and  on  the  other  hand,  not  to  appear  to  have 
withdrawn  his  confidence  from  the  pupil  whom  he  most  suspects; 
as  that  will  sometimes  stimulate  him  to  support  the  character  for 
veracity,  which  he  may  flatter  himself  he  has  already  obtained. 
When  a  youth  approaching  to  manhood  knows  that  his  assertions 
will  he  depended  on,  he  may  generally  be  trusted  with  sufficient 
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mS^tj;  but  when  younger  bojft  are  aware  that  their  word  will  be 
implicitly  trusted,  they  are  often  tempted  to  falsehood  by  suppos- 
ing it  to  be  without  danger.  I  have  seen  the  indiscreet  and  impli- 
cit confidence,  which  parents  too  often  repose  in  the  Teracity  of 
tiieir  own  children,  and  which  they  sometimes  require  the  teach- 
ers equally  to  repose  in  it,  followed^by  very  serious  and  very  ru- 
inous^ effects.  It  is  the  most  fertile  source  of  habitual  falsehood  and 
practical  dishonesty.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  all  artfiil 
evasion  of  the  truth,  all  disingenuous  equivocation  whatever,  should 
be  subjected  to  the  same  seventy,  as  the  most  direct  and  daring 
falsehood.  It  is  equally  mischievous  to  others,  and  perhaps  more 
fatal  to  the  principles  of  the  offender. 

The  schoolmaster  will  occasionally  have  the  mortification  of  dis- 
covering frauds  in  traffic  amongst  lus  pupils;  and  sometimes  theft 
itself  will  be  detected.  This  traffic  should  by  all  possible  means  be 
discouraged.  It  naturally  leads  to  artifice  and  imposition.  The 
purchaser  is  sometimes  tempted  to  raise  money  by  unjustifiable 
means,  in  order  to  obtain  the  possession  of  what  his  fancy  has  in- 
duced him  to  covet;  the  seller,  to  dispose  of  what  he  on^t  to  pre- 
serve, or  what  he  has  surreptitiously  procured  from  his  friends; 
and  each  learns  by  degrees  to  take  advantage  of  his  fellows,  and 
to  practise  all  the  worst  and  meanest  arts  ottrade.  Of  the  debts 
incurred  by  this  traffic,  payment  should  never  be  enforced  by  the 
master;  the  bargains  should,  as  often  as  possible,  be  set  aside;  no- 
tice of  such  transactions,  and  the  articles  of  barter  transmitted  to 
the  friends  of  the  parties  concerned;  and  every  instance  of  impo- 
ntion  not  only  censured  as  dishonourable  and  immoral,  but  pun- 
ished with  corporal  chastisement  and  temporary  disgrace. 

In  what  manner  the  crime  of  theft  should  be  punished  there 
*  cannot  be  a  question.  The  master  himself  can  hardly  be  allowed 
an  option.  Expulsion  from  an  academy  brines  little  disgrace;  and 
the  change  of  his  school  would  often  be  considered  by  the  offender 
as  an  advantage.  The  rod  is  the  only  probable  expedient  to  stop 
the  pn^ess  of  such  alarming  depravity.  To  use  the  language, 
which  Johnson  praised  in  his  master,  the  offender  must  bejlogged, 
to  save  him  from  the  gallows. 

Of  all  external  restraints,  upon  the  indulgence  of  licentious  pas- 
sions, the  most  powerful  must  be  drawn  from  the  apprehensions 
which  the  youth  may  feel,  that  his  transgression  will  come  to  the 
knowledge,  and  excite  the  displeasure,  of  his  parents,  and  his 
friends.  In  all  cases  of  morality,  indeed,  and  m  this  above  all 
others^  less  will  depend  upon  the  care  and  vigilance  exerted  at 
school,  than  upon  the  principles  instilled,  the  liberties  allowed, 
and  the  examples  exhibited  at  home.  The  tutor  can  only  continue 
whitt  the  fatiier  must  begin,  or  support  what  he  has  enjoined.  The 
INd'ent  is  the  natural  teacher  of  morals  to  his  son.  The  preceptor 
IS  only  his  substitute  and  representative.  The  master  of  an  acade- 
my may  select  a  situation  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  exter- 
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nal  temptation.  The  plaj-|;roand  may  be  exposed  to  his  constant 
inspection.  He  may  guanf  strictly  against  wandering  beyond  the 
bounds  prescribed;  and  he  may  insist  upon  an  uniform  compliance 
with  the  hours  of  busineiss  and  repose.  Above  all,  he  may  show  his 
own  love  of  virtue  and  purity,  and  enforce  their  principles,  alike 
by  his  lessons  and  his  conduct;  and  by  his  learning,  his  prudence, 
and  his  humanity  excite  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils  the  highest  am- 
bition of  his  approbation,  and  a  proportionate  fear  of  his  displea- 
sure. But  beyond  these  precautions  nis  moral  influence  cannot  ea- 
sily bef  extended;  and  when  the  impetuosity  of  the  passions  of 
youth,  and  the  licentious  manners  of  the  times  are  candidly  con- 
sidered, the  teacher  will  not  be  hastily  condemned,  though  his  vi- 
^ance  should  be  occasionally  eluded,  and  his  best  exertions  some- 
times fail  of  their  effect  The  schoolmaster,  indeed,  who  cannot 
insure  the  objects  that  have  been  specified,  has  intruded  himself 
into  an  office,  from  which  he  ou^t  to  be  driven  by  the  contempt 
or  the  indignation  of  the  public.  But  he,  who  has  diligently  and 
effectually  secured  them,  whatever  be  the  ultimate  event,  may  de- 
mand, like  Augustus,  to  be  dismissed  from  his  labours  with  ap- 
plause; with  the  thanks  and  praise  of  his  pupils  and  bis  country. 


ON  AN  EARLY  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Seneca  complains  that  in  his  time  the  youth  of  Rome  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  too  mucli  attention  to  science,  and  too  little  to  the 
business  of  the  world.  We  are  taught,  says  he,  not  to  live,  but  to 
dispute.  In  this  country  at  present  the  cause  of  coiUplaint  seems 
to  be  reversed.  We  are  in  such  haste  to  bring  our  children  to  an 
acquaintance  with  life  and  manners,  that  they  are  in  danger  of  ob-  • 
taining  only  a  superficial  knowledge  of  books. 

One  of  the  most  observable  distinctions,  indeed,  between  our 
ancestors  and  ourselves,  in  th«  conduct  of  education,  is  the  more 
eariy  admission  of  our  children  into  general  society;  or,  as  it  is 
usually  termed,  a  more  early  introduction  into  the  world.  Scarce 
half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  it  was  not  uncommon  to  confine 
young  men  at  school  till  they  reached  maturity;  till  the  time,  at 
which  the  laws  allow  them  to  be  masters  of  their  own  conduct 
But  at  the  present  day,  with  an  exception  of  those  only  who  are 
destined  for  the  church,  or  for  the  higner  departments  of  medicine 
or  of  law,  boys  do  not  in  general  remain  at  an  academy  till  more 
than  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age;  and  they  are  frequently  hur- 
ried into  business  at  a  still  more  early  period.  Whether  this 
change  of  system  be  the  result  of  wisdom  and  experience,  or  the 
dictate  of  fashion  and  folly;  whether  the  present  opinion  and  prax:- 
tice  be  favourable  or  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  learning  ana  vir- 
tue, are  questions  of  too  much  importance  to  the  rising  generation 
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to  be  neglected:  but  which  will  without  difficulty  be  determined^ 
if  it  can  be  made  appear,  that  the  arguments  urged  in  favour  of 
this  earlj  introduction  are  generally  groundless  and  fallacious; 
and  that  all  its  advantages  are  more  than  balanced  by  evils  of  still 
greater  magnitude. 

An  early  introduction  into  life  and  business  is  sometimes  de- 
fended; because  the  unavoidable  expenses  make  it  inconvenient 
OP  impossible  for  the  parent  to  support  his  son  till  a  later  period 
at  school;  and  where  this  plea  is  well  founded,  it  is  certainly  de- 
cisive. Necessity  must  always  justify  what  it  demands.  How  far 
it  is  incumbent  upon  the  parent  to  distress  himself,  in  order  to 
procure  the  better  instruction  for  his  children,  is  a  point,  which 
must  be  determined,  not  by  any  definite  and  ^neral  rule,  but  by 
the  private  judgment  of  the  individual:  and  it  must  be  obvious, 
that  all  reasoning  on  a  subject,  like  the  present,  supposes  the  cir* 
cumstances  of  the  father  to  allow  him  an  unrestrained  option  in 
the  education  and  disposal  of  his  son. 

A  youth  is  often  prematurely  hurried  from  school,  that  he  may 
the  more  early  be  established  in  business  for  himself.  If  an  appren- 
ticeship or  a  service  of  any  eiven  number  of  years  be  required  to 
learn  the  art  and  iM^stery  of  the  employment,  to  which  he  is  des- 
tined; it  is  thought  advantageous  by  tlte  parents  that  by  the  time 
he  is  of  age  the  state  of  servitude  should  oe  finished.  He  is  there- 
fore dragsed  from  his  teachers  at  fourteen,  that  he  may  be  ready 
to  begin  th$  world  at  twenty-one.  This  project,  however,  like  most 
of  the  projects  of  folly,  generally  ends  in  disappointment.  In  what 
mercantile  or  professional  pursuit  can  a  youth  of  twenty -one  en- 
gage as  a  principal  with  advantage!  In  the  ordinary  affiiirs  of  trade 
men  of  established  reputation  and  experience  are  not  partial  to 
commercial  transactions  of  importance  with  a  youth  of  twenty-one; 
and  to  a  youth  of  twenty -one,  as  a  legal  or  medical  practitioner, 
few  men  think  it  prudent  to  entrust  the  management  of  their  pe- 
cuniary concerns,  or  the  care  and  superintendence  of  their  health. 
At  the  expiration  therefore  of  his  apprenticeship  or  servitude,  he 
is  under  the  necessity  of  spending  several  years,  as  a  clerk  or  an 
assistant,  with  a  man  of  greater  age  and  experience  than  himself; 
a  mortification  which  might  have  been  avoided,  had  even  a  smal- 
ler portion  of  time  been  previousl^r  employed  at  school  in  the  pur- 
suit of  general  and  preparatory  science.  Nor  is  this  the  whole  or 
the  worst.  The  youth  thus  trusted  in  a  great  measure  to  his  own 
guidance  in  the  world,  before  his  understanding  is  mature,  or  his 
principles  confirmed,  too  often  prevents  his  own  advancement,  and 
frustrates  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  his  parents,  by  his  own  miscon- 
duct; by  his  want  of  knowledge,  or  want  of  integrity;  by  his  ne- 
gligence, his  follies,  or  his  crimes.  Hence  it  is  so  frequently  Ob- 
served, that  he  who  remains  the  latest  at  school  in  his  youth,  ob- 
tains, by  the  middle  of  life,  the  foremost  place  in  society.  His  su- 
perior education  enables  him  to  conduct  nimself  and  his  business 
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with  greater  prudence  and  skill;  procures  for  him  every  where  re- 
spect and  attention;  gives  him  weight  and  influence  amongst  his 
neighbours  and  connections;  and  obtains  for  him  more  rapicfly  the 
honoursof  his  profession  and  of  the  public  In  one  case  only  does 
it  appear  justifiable  to  remove  a  youth  from  school  at  a  very  early 
age:  when  he  is  to  be  fixed  in  his  father's  profession  and  his  father's 
house;  where  his  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  may  still  be 
directed  by  the  care  and  tenderness  of  his  parents.  Under  any 
other  circumstances,  as  far  as  this  argument  is  concerned,  the 
question  appears  to  be  unanswerably  decided  against  this  early 
and  premature  introduction  of  boys  into  the  world. 

At  no  great  distance  from  what  has  been  just  stated,  another  cfc- 
jection  to  this  early  introduction  of  our  sons  to  their  respective 
trades  and  professions  maybe  found  in  the  conduct  of  a  numerous 
class  of  masters  amongst  us,  who  refuse  to  receive  a  clerk  or  an 
apprentice  under  their  own  roof,  and  their  immediate  protection. 
The  time  has  been,  when  every  master  looked  lipjon  himself  as  suc- 
ceeding to  the  duties,  as  well  as  to  the  authority,  of  the  parent; 
when  he  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  entertain  in  his  own 
house  the  youth  entrusted  to  his  care;  and  to  provide  for  his  mo- 
ral and  religious  improvement,  as  well  as  to  initiate  him  in  the 
knowledge  of  his  intended  occupation.  But  this  rational  mode  of 
proceeding,  which  was,  indeed,  not  less  agreeable  to  the  dictates 
of  justice  and  humanity,  than  favourable  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  rising  generation,  is  now  falling  rapidly  into  neglect;  and  an  op- 
posite system  is  too  frequently  adopted;  though  different  individu- 
als may  have  very  different  motives  for  the  same  conduct.  One  man 
declines  taking  the  charge  of  any  other  children  than  his  own;  and 
another  is  apprehensive  that  a  stranger  might  introduce  vulfrar  or 
vicious  manners  into  his  family.  A  third  will  not  have  his  nours 
or  his  amusements  exposed  to  interruption,  nor  his  house  or  his 
table  to  intrusion  or  censure;  and  another  conceives,  that  when  the 
services,  of  which  he  pays  the  customary  price,  have  been  perform- 
ed, or  when  he  has  communicated  the  information,  for  wnich  the 
stipulated  premium  was  received,  the  connection  between  himself 
and  his  assistant  does  not  extend  to  any  other  object;  that  he  is 
under  no  further  obligation  or  responsibility.  But  whatever  may 
be  the  real  or  pretended  reasons  of  the  present  practice,  it  is  ob- 
viously dangerous  in  its  tendency,  and  otten  ruinous  in  its  effects. 
If  a  youth  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age  have  at  his  own  dis- 
posal all  the  hours  not  immediately  devoted  to  business,  can  it  ra- 
tionally be  expected  that  he  will  always  employ  them  well!  Will 
he,  after  the  labours  of  the  day,  retire  to  a  solitary  lodging,  to  spend 
his  evenings  in  reading  and  reflectioti,  while  the  theatre,  the  tavern, 
and  the  gaming-house  are  open  to  receive  him!  Is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  he  will  always  persist  in  the  narrow  path  of  rectitude,  while 
the  Syren  song  of  temptation  is  warbled  on  every  side  to  seduce 
him  from  it^  and  neither  wisdom  nor  authority  lifts  its  voice  to 
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warn  hiin  of  his  danger!  Is  it  not  much  rather  to  be  feared,  that 
he  will  soon  become  the  slave  of  his  own  passions,  and  the  dupe  of 
the  more  experienced  wickedness  of  others!  that  in  the  boundless 
ocean  of  dissipation  he  will  quickly  make  shipwreck  of  his  piinci- 
ples,  his  character,  and  his  fortune!  Too  many  instances  of  unhap- 
py victims  to  the  effects  of  their  own  vices,  or  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  violated  laws,  might  be  adduced  to  prove  the  reality  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  dangers  tliat  have  been  suggested;  and  where  the 
master  refuses  to  watch  over  the  general  conduct  of  his  servant, 
to  inspect  his  morals,  as  well  as  his  industry;  the  parent,  at  least, 
ought  to  keep  his  son  under  the  guidance  of  his  preceptor  till  he 
he  is  of  an  age  to  be  prudently  trusted  to  his  own. 

The  argument  most  frequently  adduced  on  this  occasion,  and 
which  in  reality  possesses  the  greatest  weight,  is  founded  upon  the 
auivantages  resulting,  or  supposed  to  result,  from  what  is  called  an 
early  knowledge  of  the  world.  If  by  a  knowledge  of  the  world  be 
meant»  what  me  expression  may  fairly  imply,  the  knowledge  of 
our  nature  and  situation,  of  our  powers  ana  duties,  of  our  origin 
and  our  end;  an  acquaintance  with  the  human  heart,  and  with  the 
manners  of  our  fellow  creatures  in  all  their  forms  and  varieties; 
with  the  history  and  the  languages,  the  laws  and  the  policy  of  the 
different  nations  of  the  earth;  this  would  be,  indeed,  an  important 
acquisition;  and  amply  reward  the  pursuit,  by  whatever  innocent 
means  it  might  be  obtained.  But  this  is  a  knowledge,  of  which  the 
attainment  requires  from  tlie  student,  not  a  less,  but  a  larger,  than 
ordinary  provision  of  scholastic  education;  not  a  more  superficial, 
but  a  more  profound  acquaintance  with  literature  and  science;  and 
therefore  a  greater,  not  a  less,  degree  of  previous  seclusion  and 
study,  and  a  longer,  not  a  shorter,  continuance  wiih  his  books  and 
his  teachers.  This  consideration  then  decisively  opposes  the  sys- 
tem, which  it  is  intended  to  support;  and  the  argument,  which  re- 
futes itself,  cannot  want  any  other  refutation.  But  it  by  a  know- 
ledge of  the  world  be  intended,  what  seems  to  be  generally  under- 
tto^  bv  the  expression,  a  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  pursuits 
of  the  day,  of  local  and  temporary  usages,  and  fluctuating  and  ev- 
anescent fashions;  an  acquaintance  with  popular  subjects  of  con- 
versation, and  a  taste  and  dexterity  in  popular  amusements;  this 
knowledge,  it  must  be  allowed,  can  be  attained  only  bj^  mixing 
witli  the  objects,  and  frequenting  the  scenes  from  which  it  is  de- 
rived; by  constant  familiarity  with  public  life.  What  is  the  true 
use  and  value  of  this  boasted  knowledge,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances it  may  be  most  advantageously  and  safely  acquired,  it  is 
the  object  of  the  present  inquiry  to  ascertain. 

An  early  introduction  into  public  life  is  sometimes  considered 
as  the  only  remedy  for  that  timidity  and  false  shame,  which  are 
supposed  often  to  obscure  those  talents,  which  would  otherwise 
have  aroused  or  informed  the  company;  and  to  expose  a  young 
man  to  ridicule,  where  he  might  have  secured  admiration  or  es- 
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teem.  Bat  this  is  by  no  means  a  just  state  of  the  case.  Ingenaoas 
modesty  has  always  been  justly  reckoned  one  of  the  greatest  or- 
naments of  youth,  and  diffidence  of  mind  and  manners  senerally 
procures  credit  for  more  talents  than  it  actually  conceals.  The 
great  misfortune  is,  that  when  false  modesty  is  banished  at  an  ear- 
fj  age,  tlie  true  is  seldom  left  behind.  The  p/emature  expulsion 
of  diffidence  is  too  often  the  extinction  of  the  sense  of  shame.  For- 
wardness soon  disgraces  the  youth,  whom  bashfulness  would  have 
adorned;  and  though  a  few  partial  friends  may  mistake  vivacity 
and  impudence  for  wit  and  spirit;  yet  may  he  be  assured,  that  he 
is  indebted  to  the  politeness  or  the  contempt  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, for  tliat  silence  and  attention,  which  he  supposes  to  be  paid 
to  his  abilities  and  his  merit. 

This  early  introduction  into  the  world  is  again  recommended, 
as  givine  in  due  time  a  ^neral  elegance  of  manners.  That  ele- 
gance of  manners  in  a  child  is  highly  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  a 
parent,  and  pleasing  to  all,  who  are  the  objects  of  his  attention, 
will  not  be  aisputed.  But  surely  as  much  politeness  as  can  be  re- 
quisite in  a  schoolboy  may  be  acquired  by  the  reflations  of  the 
place  of  his  education,  and  theiptercourse  with  his  domestic  con- 
nections. That  the  boy's  familiarity  with  public  life  is  not  neces- 
sary to  the  politeness  of  the  man,  is  ascertained  at  once  by  reflect- 
ing, that  men  were  equally  polite  before  boys  were  permitted  to 
form  a  part  of  general  society.  What  is  called  politeness,  indeed, 
depends  less  upon  any  fixed  and  general  principles,  than  upon 
the  public  opinion  of  the  day.  Those  manners  are  esteemed  ele- 
gant, and  that  address  polite,  at  any  given  period,  which  the  high- 
er classes  of  society  at  the  time  approve  and  practise.  Tliere  was 
as  much  true  politeness  in  the  solemn  etiquette  and  cautious  for- 
malitjr  of  our  ancestors,  as  there  is  in  the  affected  negliffence,  and 
licentious  freedoms  of  the  present  day.  Amidst  the  former,  in- 
deed, a  youth  might  have  been  admitted  with  safety;  but  the  lat- 
ter are  in  every  point  of  view  pregnant  with  mischief  and  danger. 

Those  manners,  and  that  address,  which  are  required  to  form 
what  is  usually  denominated,  a  man  of  the  world,  cannot,  I  am 
afraid,  be  acq[uired  by  a  boy,  without  his  acquiring  at  the  same 
time  that  laxity  of  principle  and  of  morals,  which  too  often  form 
the  leading  features  of  the  character.  It  is  not  easy  for  a  man  of 
the  highest  wisdom  and  integrity  to  engage  deeply  in  worldly  pur- 
suits and  transactions,  and  to  practise  all  the  necessarv  arts  to 
obtain  favour  and  popularity,  without  some  relaxation  of  his  mo- 
ral and  religious  principles;  without  some  violation  of  the  purity 
of  truth  and  virtue.  And  for  a  boy  it  maV  be  considered  as  wholly 
impracticable,  lie  will  not  be  able  to  make  the  necessary  distinc- 
tions; to  stop  at  the  point,  where  harmless  accommodation  ends, 
and  guilty  compliances  begin;  where  interest  or  pleasure  is  to  be 
no  further  pursued,  because  duty  calls  upon  him  to  retreat  When 
he  is  instructed,  on  one  hand^  to  place  a  high  value  upon  the  &- 
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vourable  opinion  of  his  company^  and  to  suppress  or  sacrifice  all 
his  own  inclinations  and  feelings  to  gain  and  to  preserve  it,  he  is 
inevitably  taught  hypocrisy  aim  deceit,  at  tAit  period  of  life,  of 
which  candour  and  sincerity  are  the  natural  ornaments,  and  the 
strongest  recommendation.  When  he  is  informed,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  the  necessity  of  guarding  himself  in  his  turn  against  the 
same  arts  and  |>rofession8  in  those  around  him,  he  is  taught  cun- 
ning  and  suspicion;  two  of  the  most  hateful  qualities  that  can  io^ 
fest  the  youtnfiil  mind.  The  woiid,  as  it  is  called,  will  soon  have 
too  raucfi  importance  in  his  eyes.  He  will  become  so  much  attach- 
ed to  it,  as  to  be  attached  to  nothing  else.  The  knowledge  of  it 
will  be  deemed  a  sufficient  substitute  for  all  other  information. 
Its  advantages  will  ensage  his  whole  attention;  and  its  pleasures 
corrupt  his  heart  It  has  not  yet  been  found  practicable  to  unite 
in  early  vouth  the  usual  arts  of  favour  and  popularity  with  the  ne- 
cessary duties  of  innocence  and  piety;  the  manners  of  Chesterfield, 
with  the  morality  of  the  gospel. 

The  first  bad  effect  of  this  early  introduction  of  our  sons  into 
the  world  is,  that  it  generally  retards  or  prevents  their  literary 
improvement  Books  and  study  soon  nt>w  insipid  and  irksome* 
Pleasure  fascinates  the  ima^nation,  and  eu^a^s  the  whole  time 
and  attention.  The  youth  is  no  longer  ambitious  to  eiccel  in  the 
proper  objects  of  his  pursuit  lan^ages  and  science;  but  to  shine 
m  conversation,  and  to  display  his  taste  in  the  most  fashionable 
^  amusements.  The  Graces  are  in  their  proper  place  and  office, 
when  they  follow  in  the  train  of  the  Muses.  But  when  the  student 
has  devoted  his  first  attention  to  the  former,  the  latter  will  rarely 
stoop  from  their  elevation  to  listen  to  his  addresses.  It  is  frequent- 
ly observed  virith  sorrow  and  regret  that  our  schoolboys,  in  their 
holidays,  talk  of  little  else  than  Uie  pleasures  of  company  ^and 
public  places;  that  the  cooversation  of  many  of  our  youth  from  the 
universities  might  lead  us  to  suppose  they  had  studied  only  the 
ornaments  of  dress,  and  the  sports  of  the  field.  That  a  spring 
without  its  proper  cultivation  should  terminate  in  an  autUmn  with- 
out  its  harvest  and  its  fruits,  is  equally  natural  and  just  This 
dissipation  in  youth  must  be  succeeded  by  an  old  age  of  contempt 
and  wretchedness;  contempt  for  want  of  its  proper  ornaments, 
wisdom  and  virtue;  and  wretchedness,  for  want  of  its  proper  con- 
solation, the  remembrance  of  an  usefol  life,  and  the  hope  of  hap<i 
piness  after  death. 

Amongst  the  ill  consequences  resulting  from  the  indiscriminate^ 
admission  of  boys  into  general  society,  must  be  reckoned  its  di- 
minisUn^  or  destroying  by  familiarity  that  respect  for  age  and 
rank,  which  was  formerly  and  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  most 
amifd>le  sentiments  of  their  minds,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable 
restraints  upon  their  actions.  How  far  the  fashionable  doctrines 
of  equality  and  independence,  and  tlie  fashionable  declamation 
against  the  usurpations  of  custom  and  prejudice,  may  have  been 
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nstru  mental  in  banishing  that  reverence,  vrfaich  was  formerly  felt 
by  youth  in  general,  for  men  exalted  by  their  years,  their  experi- 
ence,  or  their  dignihr;  and  whether  the  modern  practice  be  the 
cause  or  the  effect  of  modem  philosophy,  it  is  not  so  necessary  to 
determine;  as  it  is  to  lament,  that  the  want  of  this  reverence  shonld 
form  one  of  the  most  striking  *and  most  oflfensive  features  in  tiie 
manners  of  the  times. 

Whea  boys  again  are  permitted  to  form  part  of  a  convivial  com- 
pany; they  are  not  only  allowed  a  larger  portion  of  wine  than  is 
consistent  with  propriety  and  with  their  health;  but  they  become 
acquainted  with  the  weaknesses  and  vices  of  those,  for  whom  they 
oudit  to  entertain  only  sentiments  of  respect.  They  hear  conver- 
sation, if  not  directly  licentious  and  protane,  at  least  unguarded 
and  inconsiderate;  and  if  they  are  not  corrupted  by  examples  of 
intemperance  and  Intoxication,  they  at  least  catch  the  contagion 
of  luxury  and  dissipation. 

When  boys  are  treated  as  men,  the  vices  of  men  are  naturally 
encouraged.  When  a  youth  is  suffered  to  ramble  in  our  cities 
without  restraint;  to  spend  at  his  di^retion  sums  of  money,  with 
which  he  ou^ht  never  to  have  been  entrusted;  and  to  frequent 
places  of  public  amusement,  without  rendering  any  account  of  his 
company  or  his  hours;  what  can  be  expected,  but  that  he  will  in- 
dulge those  passions,  which  such  scenes  are  equally  calculated  to 
excite  and  to  gratify?  The  probability  is,  that  he  will  soon  be  im- 
mersed in  those  vicious  excesses,  which  are  not  more  opposite  to 
his  duty,  than  injurious  to  his  health  and  fortune;  and  which,  if 
they  do  not  destroy  his  strength  before  it  is  established,  and  dis- 
miss him  prematut'ely  to  the  grave,  will  certainlj  oppress  the  me- 
ridian of  life  with  imbecility  and  pain;  and  leave  to  its  decline 
fftie  wretched  and  disgraceful  task  of  lamenting  a  ruined  estate, 
and  nursing  a  broken  constitution. 

It  is  sometimes  maintained,  indeed,  thatif  boys  are  kept  too 
much  in  ignorance  of  the  corruptions  of  the  world,  and  too  severe- 
ly restrained  frotn  tasting  its  pleasures,  they  will  plupge  the  more 
deeply  in  dissipation  when  the  restraint  is  removed;  when  the  re- 
commendation of  novelty  shall  be  added  to  the  natural  allurements 
of  vice,  and  its  fascinations  become  too  powerful  for  ordinary  re- 
solution to  resist.  I  have  known  parents,  who  were  even  willing  to 
connive  at  some  juvenile  excesses  of  their  sons,  rather  than  en- 
force those  severer  prohibitions,  which,  instead  of  preventing  the 
excesses,  would  only,  according  to  their  mode  of  reasoning  impel 
the  sons  to  employ  agents  of  less  prudence,  or  to  practise  more 
dangerous  arts  of  concealment  But  this  opinion  and  this  policy 
have  always  appeared  to  me  not  more  detestable  for  their  immo- 
ral tendency,  than  void  of  all  foundi^tion  both  in  theory  and  expe- 
perieuce.  The  confidence  of  the  father  may  possibly,  on  some  oc- 
casions, diminish  the  injury,  which  the  health  of  the  son  mifht  suf- 
fer from  his  vices;  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  such  coondence 
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iir  tha  first  instance  encourages  the  vices,  by  which  the  health  is 
most  likely  to  be  injured.  The  fear  of  detection  and  displeasure 
from  his  parents  is  one  of  the  most  natural,  and  most  emcacious 
restraints  upon  the  passions  of  youth;  and  let  not  this  salutary  re- 
straint be  rashly  withdrawo.  The  love  of  pleasure  is  not,  like  in- 
tellectual curiosity^  satisfied  and  corrected,  when  its  object  is  at- 
tained. It  increases  by  gratification;  like  the  motion  of  bodies, 
by  the  continuance  of  the  force  that  impels  them.  Daily  instances, 
indeed,  of  the  want  of  intellectual  improvement,  and  of  broken 
constitutions,  of  mental  dejection  and  premature  age  and  infirmi- 
ty, bear  unanswerable  testimony  to  the  mischiefs  of  juvenile  licen- 
tiousness.  To  whatever  period  of  life  our  children  can  be  restrain- 
ed from  tlie  indulgence  of  vicious  propensities,  it  is  so  much  time 
r'ned  to  health,  to  science,  and  to  virtue:  and  this  time  may  sure- 
^  be  so  far  extended  by  skilful  management,  that  their  constitu- 
tions shall  not  be  destroyed  before  they  are  established;  or  that 
their  moral  principles  shall  be  so  far  confirmed,  as  either  to  guard 
Ijbem  effectually  from  criminal  excesses,  or  to  enable  them  to  re- 
cover from  occasional  and  temporary  transgression.  •A  youth  not 
tneanly  bred,  says  Rousseau,  who  has  preserved  his  innocence  till 
the  age  of  twenty,  is  at  that  period  the  vMSt  ^enerotis  and  affec- 
tionate, Uie  best  and  the  most  amiable  of  mankind.  Ignorance  of 
vice  in  our  sons  is  cheaply  purchased  at  the  expense  of  knowledge 
of  the  world. 

Nothing  can  be  further  from  my  intention,  than  to  depreciate 
that  knowledge  of  the  world,  which  promotes  a  man's  success  in 
his  profession  without  injury  to  his  principles;  or  that  elegance  of 
manners,  which,  while  it  conciliates  favour,  adds  new  lovenness  to 
virtue.  But  let  them  be  estimated  at  theii'  true  value,  and  culti- 
vated in  their  proper  time  and  place.  When  the  faculties  have  at- 
tained a  good  degree  of  matunty,  and  been  enriched  and  enlarg- 
ed by  literature  and  science,  and  when  sound  piinciples  of  mora- 
lity and  religion  have  been  firmly  established  in  the  mind;  then 
may  the  youth  be  trusted  to  seek  the  knowledge  of  the  world;  be- 
cause he  may  seek  it  with  little  danger;  to  study  those  graces  of 
address  and  deportment,  which  sweeten  the  intercourse  of  socie- 
ty; and  which  tnat  intercourse  only  can  complete.  The  rustic  ma- 
nagement of  the  limbs  and  the  tone  of  a  provincial  dialect  are 
evils  of  trifling  magnitude  compared  to  ignorance  and  to  vice. 
The  former  may  occasionally  excite  ridicule;  but  they  admit  of 
an  easy  remedy:  the  effects  of  the  latter  are  always  to  be  lament- 
ed: but  capnot  always  be  removed.  When  the  essential  qualities 
of  the  heart  and  the  understanding  are  attained,  exterior  decora- 
tions may  be  innocently  and  wisely  sought.  But  it  is  folly  to 
waste  time  and  attention  upon.the  setting  and  the  polish,  till  the 
diamond  itself  is  secured.  The  file  can  be  used  with  good  effect, 
and  the  lustre  will  be  durable,  only  in  proportion  as  the  substance 
is  valuable  and  solid.  Let  the  parents  tnemselves  be  the  guardians 
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of  their  son's  introduction  into  society.  Let  them  conduct  him  oc^ 
casionallj  into  such  companj,  and  such  public  amusements,  as 
thej  can  either  approve  or  regulate.  Their  experience  maj  soon 
enable  him  to  distinguish  what  is  innocent  from  what  is  cnminal; 
what  is  dangerous  from  what  is  safe.  By  their  warning  and  in- 
struction he  may  be  taught  prudence  witnout  suspicion,  and  wis- 
dom without  cunning;  to  cultivate  substantial  excellence  without 
despising  fair  appearance;  to  conciliate  favour  without  the  sacri- 
fice of  duty;  and,  in  one  word,  to  be  a  man  of  the  world,  without 
ceasing  to  be  a  man  of  virtue. 

In  this  instance,  as  in  almost  every  other,  the  folly  or  the  wis- 
dom of  parents  carries  with  it  its  own  punishment  or  reward. 
Hardly  any  situation  can  be  more  wretched  than  that  of  him,  who 
sees,  in  the  decline  of  life,  his  children  ignorant  or  abandoned, 
despised  or  detested,  by  his  own  negligence  and  misconduct;  but 
a  father  enjoys,  and  deserves  to  enjoy,  the  most  delightful  of  all 
sensations,  when  he  has  given  a  son  to  his  country,  whose  talents 
and  virtues  render  him  an  honour  to  his  own  ancestry,  and  a  bles- 
sing to  the  society  in  which  providence  has  placed  him. 


For  the  Port  Folio. 
ANECDOTE  OF  ETHAN  ALLEN. 

Db.  Dwight  relates  the  following  anecdote  of  the  celebrated 
Colonel  Allen,  who  was  an  avowed  Deist,  and  author  of  die  first 
work  published  in  this  country  against  the  Christian  religion. 

Dr.  Elliot,  who  removed  from  Guilford,  in  Connecticut,  to  Ver- 
mont, was  well  acquainted  with  Colonel  Allen,  and  made  him  a 
visit  at  a  time  when  his  daughter  was  sick,  and  near  to  death.  He 
was  introduced  to  the  library,  where  the  Colonel  read  to  him  some 
of  his  writings  with  much  self-complacency,  and  asked,  is  not 
that  well  done?  While  they  were  thus  employed,  a  messenger 
entered,  and  informed  Col.  Allen,  that  his  daughter  was  dying, 
and  desired  to  speak  with  him.  He  immediately  \ienttoher 
chamber,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Elliot,  who  was  desirous  of  witness- 
ing the  interview.  The  wife  of  Col.  Allen  was  a  pious  woman,  and 
had  instructed  her  daughter  in  the  principles  of  Christianity.  As 
soon  as  her  father  appeared  at  her  bed-side,  she  said  to  him,  **  I  am 
about  to  die;  shall  i  believe  in  the  principles  you  have  taught  me, 
or  shall  I  believe  what  my  mother  has  tauffht  me?"  He  became 
extremely  agitated;  his  chin  quivered;  his  whole  frame  shook;  and, 
after  waiting  a  few  moments,  he  replied,  **  Believe  what  your 
mother  has  taught  you.'' 
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THE  YELLOW  BIRD.  OR  GOLDFINCH. 
From  WiU^'s  Ornithology. 

This  bird  is  four  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  eight  inches  in 
extent,  of  a  rich  lemon  yellow,  fading  into  white  towanls  the  ramp 
and  vent  The  wings  and  tail  are  black,  the  former  tipt  and  ed^ed 
with  white,  the  interior  webs  of  the  latter  are  also  wnite;  the  tore 
part  of  the  head  is  black,  the  bill  and  legs  of  a  reddish-cinnamon 
colour.  This  is  the  summer  dress  of  the  male;  but  in  the  month  of 
September  the  yellow  gradually  changes  to  a  brown  oliye,  and  the 
male  and  female  are  then  nearly  alike.  They  build  a  yery  neat 
and  delicately  formed  little  nest,  which  they  fasten  to  the  twigs 
of  an  apple  tree,  or  to  the  strong  branching  stalks  of  hemp,  coyer- 
ing  it  on  the  outside  with  pieces  of  lichen  which  they  find  on  tiie 
trees  and  fences;  these  the^  glue  together  with  their  saliva,  and 
afterwards  line  the  inside  with  the  softest  downy  substances  they 
can  procure.  The  female  lays  five  eggs,  of  a  dull  white,  thickly 
marked  at  the  greater  end;  and  they  generally  raise  two  broods  in 
a  season.  The  males  do  not  arrive  at  their  perfect  plumage  until 
the  succeeding  spring,  wanting,  during  that  time,  the  black  on  the 
head;  and  the  white  on  the  wings  being  of  a  cream  colour. 

In  the  month  of  April,  they  begin  to  change  their  winter  dress, 
and  before  the  middle  of  May  they  appear  in  a  brilliant  yellow:  the 
whole  plumage  towards  its  roots  is  ot  a  dusky  bluish  black.  The 
son^  or  the  yellow  bird  resembles  that  of  the  goldfinch  in  Britain; 
but  IS  in  general  so  weak  as  to  appear  to  proceed  from  a  considera* 
ble  distance,  when  perhaps  the  bird  is  perched  on  the  tree  over 
your  bead.  I  have  however  heard  some  siog  in  cages  with  ^reat 
energy  and  animation.  On  their  first  arrival  in  Pennsylvania,  in 
February,  and  until  early  in  April,  they  associate  in  nocks,  fre- 

Suently  assembling  in  great  numbers  on  the  same  tree  to  bask  and 
ress  themselves  m  the  morning  sun,  singing  in  concert  for  half 
an  hour  together;  the  confused  mingling  of  their  notes  forming  a 
kind  of  harmony  not  at  all  unpleasant 

About  the  last  of  November,  and  sometimes  sooner,  they  geiier- 
ally  leave  Pennsylvania,  and  proceed  south;  some,  however,  are 
seen  even  in  the  midst  6f  the  severest  winters.  Their  flight  is  not 
direct,  but  in  alternate  risings  aiid  sinkings,  twittering  as  they  fly, 
at  each  successive  impulse  of  the  win^s.  During  the  latter  part 
of  summer  they  are  almost  constant  visitants  in  our  gardens,  in 
search  of  seeds,  which  they  dislodge  from  the  husk  with  great  ad- 
dress, while  han^ng,  frequently  head  downwards,  in  the  manner 
of  the  titmouse.  From  these  circumstances^  as  well  as  from  their 
colour,  they  are  very  generally  known,  and  pass  by  various  names, 
expressive  of  their  food,  colour,  &c.  as  Thistle-bird,  Lettuce-bird, 
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Sallad-bird,  and  Yellow-bird,  &c.  &c.  The  gardeners  who  supplj 
the  citj  of  Philadelphia  witli  ve^tahles  often  take  them  in  trap 
cages,  and  expose  them  for  sale  in  the  market.  They  are  easily 
familiarised  to  confinement,  and  feed  with  seeming  indifference  a 
few  hours  after  beiue  taken. 

The  great  resemblance  which  the  Yellow-bird  bears  to  the  Ca^ 
nary,  has  made  many  pei*sons  attempt  to  pair  individuals  of  the 
two  species  together.  An  ingenious  French  gentleman,  who  resides 
in  Pottserove,  Pennsylvania,  assured  me,  that  he  had  tried  the 
male  Yellow -bird  with  the  female  Canary,  and  the  female  Yellow- 
bird  with  the  male  Canary,  but  without  effect,  though  he  kept  them 
for  several  years  together,  and  supplied  them  with  proper  materi-. 
aid  for  building.  Mr.  Hassey,  of  New  York,  however,  who  keeps  a 
great  number  of  native  as  well  as  forei^  birds,  informed  roe,  that 
a  Yellow-bird  paired  with  a  Canary  m  his  possession,  and  laid 
eggs,  but  did  not  hatch,  which  he  attributed  to  thc^  lateness  of  the 
season. 

These  birds,  as  has  been  before  observed,  were  seen  by  Mr. 
M'Kenzie,  in  his  rout  across  the  continent  of  North  America,  as 
far  north  as  Lat  54^;  they  are  numerous  in  all  the  Atlantic  states 
north  of  the  Carol inas;  abound  in  Mexico,  and  are  also  found  in 
great  numbers  in  the  savannahs  of  Guiana. 

The  seeds  of  the  lettuce,  thistle,  hemp,  &c.  are  their  favourite 
food,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  observe  a  few  of  them  at  work  in  a  calm 
day,  detaching  the  thistle  down  in  search  of  the  seeds,  making  it 
fly  in  plouds  around  them.  The  figure  on  the  plate  represents 
this  bird  of  its  natural  size,    [See  Wilson* s  Ornithology.] 

The  American  Goldfinch  has  been  figured  and  described  by  Mr. 
Catesby,*  who  says  that  the  back  part  of  the  head  is  a  dirty  green, 
&c.  This  description  must  have  been  taken  while  the  bira  was 
changing  its  plumage.  At  the  approach  of  fall,  not,  only  the  rich 
yellow  lades  into  a  brown  olive;  but  the  spot  of  black  on  the  crown 
and  forehead  becomes  also  of  the  same  olive  tint.  Mr.  Edwards 
has  also  erred  in  saying  that  the  young  male  bird  has  the  spot  of 
black  on  the  forehead;  this  it  does  not  receive  until  the  succeed- 
ing spring.  The  figure  in  Edwards  is  considerably  too  large;  and 
that  by  Catesby  has  the  winss  and  tail  much  longer  than  in  na- 
ture, and  the  body  too  slender;  very  different  from  the  true  form 
of  the  living  bird.  Mr.  Penant  also  tells  us,  that  the  legs  of  this 
species  are  black;  they  are,  however,  of  a  bright  cinnamon  colour; 
but  the  worthy  naturalist,  no  doubt,  described  them  as  he  found 
them,  in  the  aried  and  stuffed  skin,  shrivelled  up  and  blackened 
with  decay;  and  in  this  manner  has  too  much  of  our  natural  his- 
lory  been  delineated. 

*  Nat  HiBt.  Car.  vol.  i,  p.  43. 
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THE  ALBUM^No.  IV. 

Th£  following  advertisement  is  copied  from  HaU  and  Seller^ 
Pennsylvania  Packet,  14th  Feb.  1771.    "History.  As  the  com- 

{>1etion  of  the  g^and  feast  of  Historical  entertainment,  by  the  pub- 
ication  of  the  third  volume  of  Robertson's  celebrated  History  of 
Charles  the  Fif thy  is  near  at  hand,  all  gentlemen  that  possess  a 
sentimental  taste,  so  as  to  wish  for  a  participation  of  this  elegant 

XENOPHONTIC  BANQUET, 

at  the  moderate  price  of  three  dollairs,"  &c. 

EdiLCatian. — An  opulent  citizen  of  Athens,  applying  to  the 
philosopher  A  ristippus,  desired  to  know,  what  he  should  ^vehim 
to  instruct  his  sonr  "  A  thousand  drachmas,"  replied  Anstippusi, 
(about  S2L  58.  lOd,  ster.)  "  How!"  said  the  Athenian,  •*  I  could 
purchase  a  slave  with  that  money."  **  Do  so,"  said  the  philosopher, 
<«and  thou  shalt  have  two;"  eivinghim  to  understand,  that  his  son 
would  have  the  manners  and  vices  of  a  slave,  if  he  made  choice 
of  an  improper  instructor,  and  did  not  bestow  upon  him  a  liberal 
education. — Ascham,  who  was  Queen  Elizabeth's  preceptor,  has 
the  following  passage,  to  the  like  effect.  *'  Pity  it  is  that  com- 
monly more  care  is  had,  yea,  and  that  among  men  deemed  wise, 
to  find  out  rather  a  cunning  man  for  their  horses,  than  a  canning 
man  for  their  children.  They  say  nay,  in  word;  but  they  do  so  in 
deed:  for,  to  one  they  will  give  a  stipend  of  two  hundred  crowns 
by  the  year,  and  loath  to  offer  the  other  two  hundred  shillings. 
God,  that  sitteth  in  hesven,  laugheth  their  choice  to  scorn,  and 
rewardeth  their  liberality  accordingly;  for  he  suffereth  them  to 
haye  tame  and  well-ordered  horses,  but  wild  and  unfortunate 
children;  and,  therefore,  in  the  end,  they  find  more  pleasure  in 
their  horses,  than  comfort  in  their  children." 

In  a  volume  of  very  sensible  essays  not  long  published,  the  au- 
thor enters  into  a  pretty  minute  investigation  of  the  principles 
and  manners  of  the  times;  and  on  the  subject  of  education  and 
the  decline  of  useful  literature,  he  makes  the  following  remarks: 

**  Those  who  have  made  but  the  slightest  estimate  of  the  settled 
and  incidental  expenses  attending  music  and  dancing,  perfections 
that  are  lodged  in  bones  and  nerves,  will  find  that  uie  charges  of 
the  schoolmaster  for  the  superior  advantages  of  learning  and 
knowledge  bear  no  comparative  proportion.  Eveh  in  boarding 
schools,  lor  the  incessant  labour  of  regular  and  daily  tuition,  main- 
tenance, lodging,  and  all  the  accumulated  concomitant  expenses, 
from  which  other  masters  in  their  line  arc  wholly  exempt,  tl^e  sti- 
pend of  the  principal  batdly  amounts  to  what  they  are  punctually 
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and  cheerfully  paid  for  half  an  hour's  listless  attendance,  restrict- 
ed to  a  moment  bj  the  waich,  three  times  a  week;  and  this  num- 
ber some  have  curtailed  one-third.'* 

The  Baroness  de  Staal  thus  records  the  loss  of  one  of  her  lovers: 
*<  I  discovered  by  slight  proofs  some  diminution  of  his  attach- 
ment I  often  Tisitea  the  Mademoiselles  d'Espinay,  at  whose 
house  he  visited  almost  constantly.  As  they  lived  ver^  near  my 
convent,  I  generally  returned  on  foot,  and  he  never  failed  to  be 
my  attendant.  There  was  a  great  square  to  be  passed  on  our  way 
home,  and  at  the  beginning  of  our  acquaintance  he  chose  our  way 
by  the  side  of  it  I  remarked  afterwards  that  he  crossed  it,  from 
which  I  judged  that  his  regard  was  at  least  diminished,  by  the 
difference  of  the  diagonal  from  the  two  sides  of  a  souare." 

•¥.  de  Launay—LonAn  XIV. 

Great  kings  and  conquering  nations  have  been  the  subject  of 
these  ancient  histories,  which  have  been  preserved,  and  yet  re- 
main among  us,  and  withall  of  so  many  tragical  poets,  as,  in  ^e 
persons  of  jwwerful  princes  and  other  mighty  men,  have  complain- 
ed against  infidelity,  time,  destiny,  ana,  most  of  all,  against  the 
varii£le  success  of  worldly  things  and  instability  of  fortune.  To 
these  uildertakings  these  great  lords  of  the  world  have  been  stirr- 
ed up,  rather  by  the  desire  of  fame,  which  ploweth  up  the  air  and 
soweUi  in  the  wind,  than  by  the  idSection  of  bearing  rule,  which 
draweth  after  it  so  much  vexation  and  so  many  cares.  And  tfai^ 
this  is  true,  the  good  advice  of  Cineas  to  Pyrrhus  proves.  And 
certainly  as  fame  hath  often  been  dangerous  to  the  living,  so  to 
the  dead  it  is  of  no  use  at  all,  because  separate  from  knowledge: 
which  were  it  otherwise,  and  Ae  extren^e  ill  bargain  ojFbuyiM 
this  lasting  discourse  understood  by  them  which  are  dissolved, 
Aey  themselves  would  then  rather  have  wished  to  have  stolen  out 
of  the  world  without  noise,  than  to  be  put  in  mind  that  they  have 
porchased  the  rq)ort  of  their  actions  in  the  world  by  rapine,  op- 
pression, and  cruelty,  bjr  giving  in  spoil  the  innocent  and  laboiu^ 
ing  soul  to  the  idle  and  insolent,  ana  by  having  emptied  the  cities 
of  the  world  of  their  ancient  inhabitants,  And  filled  them  again  with 
so  many  variable  sorts  of  sorrows.  '    Raleigh. 

Ordinary  minds  are  wholly  governed  by  their  eyes  and  ears, 
and  there  is  no  way  to  come  at  their  hearts  but  by  power  over 
their  imaginations.  Steele* 

Never  say  that  of  another,  at  which  you  would  blush  when, 
through  faithlessness,  repeated  to  you.  dcero. 
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It  18  death  alone  that  can  suddenly  make  man  to,  know  himself. 
He  tells  Ae  proud  and  insolent  that  they  are  but  abject,  and  hum- 
bles them  at  the  instant;  makes  them  cry,  complain,  and  repent, 
yea,  even  to  hate  their  forepassed  happiness.  He  takes  the  account 
of  the  rich,  and  proves  him  a  beggar,  a  naked  beggar  which  hath 
interest  in  nothing  but  in  the  gravel  that  fills  his  mou()h.  He  holds 
a  glass  before  the  eyes  of  the  most  beautiful,  and  makes  them  sec 
therein  their  deformity  and  rottenness,  and  they  acknowledge  it. 
O  eloquent,  just  and  mighty  death!  whom  none  could  advise,  thou 
bast  persuaded;  what  none  have  dared,  thou  hast  done;  and  whom 
^  all  the  world  has  flattered  thou  only  hast  cast  out  of  the  world  and 
despised.  Thou  hast  drawn  togetner  all  the  far-stretched  great- 
ness, all  the  pride,  cruelty  and  ambition  of  man,  and  covered  it  all 
over  with  these  two  naiTOw  words,  hicjacet  Raleigh. 

Kot  long  since  a  celebrated  society  discussed  the  well-known 
and  frivolous  question^  who  was  a  greater  man  than  C«sar,  Alex- 
ander, Tamerlane,  or  CroinwelL  Some  one  replied,  Isaac  Newton, 
beyond  a  doubt  This  man  was  right.  If  true  greatness  consists 
in  bavinj^  received  from  heaven  a  powerful  genius,  and  employing 
it  to  enlighten  himself  and  others,  a  man  like  Newton,  such  a  man 
as  scarce  appears  in  ten  centuries,  is  the  truly  great  man,  and 
tiiose  statesmen  and  conauerors,  which  are  to  l>e  found  in  every 
age,  are  nothing  commonly  but  illustrious  villains.  It  is  to  him 
who  governs  our  opinions  by  the  force  of  truth,  not  to  those  who 
rule  over  slaves  by  violence,  it  is  to  him  whose  knowledge  is  co- 
extensive with  the  universe,  not  to  him  who  deforni^  it,  that  we 
owe  the  debt  of  gratitude. 

In  speaking  of  the  great  men  who  have  adorned  England,  I  will 
begin  with  the  celebrated  Lord  Verulam,  known  in  Europe  by  the 
name  of  Bacon>  who  was  the  son  of  a  Lord  Keeper  of  the  rrivy 
Seal,  and  waa  for  a  long  time  Chancellor  under  James  L  Yet 
amidst  the  intrigues  of  the  court  and  the  occupations  of  his  office, 
of  themselves  full  employment  for  a  common  roan,  he  found  time 
to  be  a  great  philosopher,  a  good  historian,  and  an  elegant  writer: 
and  what  is  still  more  wonderful  is,  that  he  lived  in  an  age  when 
even  tlie  art  of  good  writing  was  unknown,  much  less  the  true  phi- 
losophy. He  Iras  been,  as  is  usual  among  mankind,  less  esteemed 
while  living  than  after  his  death.  His  enemies  were  at  the  court 
of  London,  his  admirers  were  dispersed  throu^  the  world.  When 
the  Marquis  D*Effia  took  into  England  the  princess  Marv,  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  IV.  who  was  to  espouse  King  Charles,  he  paid  a 
vint  to  Bacon,  who  being  sick  a-bed  received  him  with  his  win* 
do  ws  closed.  <<  You  resemble  the  angels,"  said  D'Bffia.  "The 
world  is  continually  talking  of  them,  and  believes  them  to  be  far 
superior  to  mankina;  and  yet  we  have  never  the  consolation  to  see 
them."  Voltaire. 
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WAGER  OF  BATTLE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  conflicting  claims  of  two  towns  in  Connecticut,— Lyme 
and  New  London,— to  certain  lands,  once  gave  rise  to  a  mode  of 
adjusting  the  title,  of  which  we  apprehend  no  trace  can  be  found 
in  the  common  law  or  the  codes  of  the  civilians.  The  land,  sajs 
Dr.  Dw^t,  though  now  of  considerable  value,  was  then  regarded 
as  a  trimng  object.  The  expense  of  appointing  agents  to  manage 
the  cause  before  the  legislature,  was  considerable,  and  the  hazard 
of  the  journey  was  not  small.  In  this  situation,  the  inhabitants  of 
both  tpwnships  agreed  to  settle  their  respective  titles  to  the  lands 
in  controversy,  by  a  combat  between  two  champions^  to  be  chosen 
by  each  for  that  purpose.  New  London  selected  two  men,  of  the 
names  of  Picket  and  Latimen  Lyme  committed  its  cause  to  two 
others,  named  Griswold  and  filyl    On  a  day,  mutually  appointed, 

the  field,  and  fought  with  their  fists. 


the  champions  appeared  in  the 

till  victory  declared  in  favour  of  each  of  the^Lyme  combatants. 
Lyme  then  quietly  took  possession  of  the  controverted  tract,  and 
has  held  it  undisputed  to  the  present  day. 

An  incident  somewhat  similar  to  this,  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
between  two  individuals,  in  this  state;  but  our  information  is  not 
sufficiently  accurate  to  enable  us  to  relate  the  particulars;  even  if 
the  personal  nature  of  the  controversy  did  not,  for  the  present  at 
least,  forbid  the  disclosure. 


For  the  Port  Folio. 

INGENUITY  OF  THE  SPIDER. 

The  following  anecdote  concerning  this  curious  insect  is  intro- 
duced, by  Mr.  Knight,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the  Jipple 
and  Pear: — I  have  frequently  placed  a  spider  on  a  small  upngbt 
stick,  whose  base  was  surrounaed  by  water,  to  observe  its  most 
singular  mode  of  escape.  After  having  discovered  that  the  ordi- 
narv  means  of  retreat  were  cut  off,  it  ascends  the  point  of  the 
sticK,  and  standing  nearly  on  its  head,  ejects  its  web,  which  the 
wind  readily  carries  to  some  contiguous  object  Along  this  the 
'sagacious  insect  effects  his  escape,  not,  however,  till  it  has  previ- 
ously ascertained,  by  several  exertions  of  its  whole  strength,  tiiat 
its  web  is  properly  attached  to  the  opposite  end.  I  do  not  know 
that  this  instance  of  sag^ity  has  been  noticed  by  any  entomolo^- 
cal  writer,  and  I  insert  it  here,  in  consequence  of  Iiaving  seen  in 
some  periodical  publication,  a  very  erroneous  account  of  the  S|»- 
der's  threads  which  are  observed  to  pass  from  one  tree  or  bosh  to 
another  in  dewey  mornings. 
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HISTORY  OF  MODERN  EUROPE^ 

GftEAT  Bbttair,  1820.— Death  of  the  Kiog.-^Plot  of  Thiitlewood  and 
others  to  assassinate  the  Ministers.— Distarhances  in  Yorkshire.— Ris* 
ing  at  Glasgow.— Meeting^  and  dissolution  of  the  Parliament;— >The  new 
Pariiament— Mr.  Brougham  on  the  Education  of  the  Poor.— The  trial 
of  the  Queen.     W ithdrawal  oC  the  Bill  against  her. 

The  death  of  George  III,  which  occurred  early  in  this  year, 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  accession  of  his  son,  which  took 

glace  with  all  the  usual  formalities.  The  emotions,  occasioned 
y  these  eTents,  had  scarcely  subsided,  when  others,  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character,  forced  themselves  on  public  attention.  The  dis- 
content, which  had  so  long  been  deeply  fermenting,  expl6ded  with 
such  violence,  as  to  diffuse  for  some  time  a  very  serious  alarm. 
The  general  distress  of  the  labouring  classes  presented,  as  usual, 
a  state  of  things  highly  favourable  to  me  desi^s  of  the  disaffected; 
while  the  disappointed  s(nd  the  sufferers  m  former  abortive  at* 
tempts,  becoming  alwsiys  more  fierce  and  embittered,  threw  aside 
at  last  that  remnant  of  moderation  to  which  they  considered  their 
former  failures  as  imputable,  and  determined  to  proceed  at  once 
to  the  most  violent  extremities. 

Thistlewood,  who,  by  legal  distinctions,  rather  than  by  any 
proof  of  innocence,  had  escaped  the  effects  of  a  former  tumult, 
emboldened  by  impunity,  and  at  the  same  time  rendered  desperate 
by  the  state  of  his  private  affairs,  formed  a  scheme  the  most  dar- 
ing which  had  t>een  witnessed  by  England  since  the  era  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  From  amidst  the  obscure  recesses  of  the  me- 
tropolis he  collected  a  small  band  of  individuals,  not  of  the  very 
lowest  rank,  but  whose  ruined  circumstances  caused  them  to 
•*  regard  the  world  as  not  their  friend,  nor  the  world*s  law,"  and 
rendered  them  fit  instruments  for  such  a  deed  of  darkness.  To 
them  he  proposed  to  seize  the  occasion  of  a  cabinet  dinner — to 
which  none  but  the  members  of  that  confid<!ntial  body  are  admit- 
ted,— and  assassinate  all  whom  they  might  find  thus  assembled. 
A  loft  was  procured  in  Cato  Street,  where  the  conspirators, 
amounting  to  twenty-five,  were  convened,  and  the  instruments  of 
death  deposited.  The  13th  of  February  was  appointed  for  the 
fatal  onset.  From  the  first,  they  were  lietrayed  by  Edwards,  one 
of  their  own  number;  whom  they  afterwards  denounced  as  having 
acted  the  part  not  only  of  a  spy,  but  of  an  instigator.  This  change, 
however  probable,  as  to  the  first  part,  was  never  investigated.  In- 
formation, hpwever,  had  been  given  to  Lord  Harrowby,  by  another, 
(Hyden,)  who  had  for  a  moment  been  seduced,  but  whose  better 
sentiments  prevailed.  Accordingly,  at  the  moment  when  the  con- 

*Abridg«d9chi«0y,  from  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register.  . 
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siiirators  were  about  to  issue  forth  to  fulfil  their  fatal  purpose* 
tney  were  surprised  bj  the  police  officers.  The  lights  were  has- 
tily extinguished,  and  a  desperate  conflict  ensued.  Thistlewood 
thrust  his  sword  into  the  body  of  one  of  the  officers*  who  instantly 
expired.  He  escaped;  but  nine  of  his  comrades  were  secured, 
and  he,  together  with  another,  was  arrested  on  the  ensuing  day. 
They  were  afterwards  tried  and  found  guilty  of  high  treason. 
Thistlewood,  In^,  Brunt,  Dayidson,  and  Tidd  were  executed; 
the  rest  had  their  sentence  mitigated  to  transportation,  with  the 
exception  of  Gilchrist,  who  receiyed  a  pardon. 

What  connection,  or  whether  any,  this  darine  attempt  had  with 
the  discontents  fermenting  in  the  counties,  does  not  seem  vety 
well  ascertained.  Certain  it  is,  that  at  this  time,  the  malcontento 
entered  yery  extensively  into  the  determination  to  throw  oflf  all 
appearances,  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  open  insurrection*  The 
centre  of  disturbance,  as  to  England,  lay  among  the  woolen  manu- 
&cturers  about  Leeds,  Wakeneld,  and  Huddersfield.  From  tiie 
3 1st  of  March  to  the  Srd  April  the  inhabitants  were  disturbed  by 
small  armed  detachments  trayersing  the  country,  and  even  ap- 
proaching the  towns,  though  they  did  not  venture  to  fiace  the 
military.  At  ftrangemoor,  a  number,  amounting  to  between  two 
and  three  hundred,  actually  assembled,  with  arms  and  standards. 
This  force,  however,  was  so  much  smaller  than  they  had  been 
taught  to  expect,  as  plainly  to  prove  the  delusion  practised  upon 
them.  Long  before  tne  appearance  of  the  military  they  threw 
down  their  weapons  and  fled  in  every  direction.  Twenty-two  per- 
sons were  arrested,  and  tried  for  high  treason.  They  plead  guilty, 
and  mild  punishments  were  inflicted  upon  them,  according  to  the 
decrees  ot  their  guilt 

It  was  in  Scotiand  that  rebellion  stalked  with  the  most  open 
front  A  general  rising  had  been  determined  on;  but  the  mea- 
sures adopted  by  the  government,  were  so  active  and  judicious, 
that  but  for  a  partial  and  accidental  sally,  not  a  drop  of  blood 
would  have  been  shed.  The  authors  of  the  commotion,  sensible 
how  ridiculously  inadequate  were  the  means  with  which  they  had 
hoped  to  effect  the  overthrow  of  a  great  empire,  threw  up  the  cause 
in  despair;  while  the  misled  multitude  saw  the  full  depth  of  ti^e 
abyss  from  whose  brink  they  had  barely  time  to  shrink.  This  vio- 
lent explosion  was  followed,  almost  instantaneously,  by  an  univ^- 
$al  tranquillity;  the  citizens  resumed  their  pacific  and  industrious 
occupations,  and  earnesUy  sought  readmission  to  those  employ- 
ments which  they  had  so  wantonly  deserted;  the  yeomanry  re- 
turned to  their  homes;  and  nothing  remained,  but  to  proceeji  ac- 
cording to  the  regular  course  of  law,  against  those  who  had  ren- 
dered tiiemsel  ves  obnoxious  to  it  during  these  violent  proceedings. 

The  first  meeting  of  Parliament  this  year  was  one  of  mere  form. 
Hie  constitution  holds  it  indispensable  that  the  great  council  of 
the  nation  shall  meet  on  the  day  immediataly  foUowiag  the  death 
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of  the  sorereign,  even  thou^  that  daj  should  chance,  as  it  now 
did,  to  be  a  Sunday.  Short  meetings  were  accordin^j  held  on 
that  and  the  two  following  days,  when  such  members  as  attended 
took  the  oaths  to  the  new  sovereign.  It  was  then  pronged  till 
the  irth  Feb.  and  on  the  d8th  it  was  dissolved. 

The  new  Parliament  assembled  in  April,  when  it  appeared  that 
the  opposition  had  gained  some  addition  of  strength.  The  address 
to  the  throne  was  voted  unanimously,  being  very  properly  confined 
to  expressions  of  condolence  and  civility.  After  settling  the  civil . 
list,  discussing  the  budget,  and  appointing  committees  to  inouire 
into  the  agricultural  and  commercial  interests,  the  house  took  up 
Mr.  firou^am's  plan  for  the  national  education  of  the  poor.  This 
gentleman  stated  that  there  were  now  educated  at  unendowed 
schools  490,000  children,  and  to  these  were  to  be  added  about 
11,000,  for  150  parishes,  from  which  no  returns  had  been  made  to 
the  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject.  In  the  endowed 
schools  165,432  cnildren  were  educated;  making  a  total,  (exclusive 
of  the  1 1,000,)  of  655,432.  In  England  it  appeared,  he  said,  that 
on  the  average,  l-14th  or  l-151h  of  the  whole  population  was  edu- 
cated. After  giving  a  variety  of  curious  particulars  from  the  re- 
turnsy  he  proceeded  to  submit  a  view  of  the  pfovisions  of  the  bill 
which  he  was  to  lay  before  the  house.  The  determination  when  a 
school  was  necessary  in  any  ecclesiastical  district,  was  to  be  made 
bv  the  quarter  sessions,  on  complaint  made  by  the  srand  jury,  by 
the  clergy  of  the  district,  or  by  five  resident  nouseKeepers.  The 
salary  of  the  master  should  in  no  case  be  less  than  20^  per  annum, 
nor  more  than  30^.  It  might  be  objected,  that  this  was  a  ^at 
deal  too  little;  but  he  did  not  wish  for  sinecurists,  or  to  take  from 
them  the  desire  of  obtaining  day  scholars.  The  qualification  of 
the  master  should  be  a  certificate  from  the  clemrman  and  three 
householders  of  the  parish  in  which  he  resided.  He  must  be  above 
24,  and  under  40;  boys  of  15,  and  men  of  70,  had  ruined  more 
schools  than  any  other  cause.  It  appeared  to  Mr.  Brougham^  that 
the  system  of  public  education  should  be  closely  connected  with 
the  Church  of  England.  When  he  came  to  consider  the  inestima- 
ble advantages  of  a  system  that  would  secure  the  services  of  such 
a  body  of  men  as  the  established  clergy — when  he  looked  to  the 
infinite  benefit  that  would  arise  from  having  the  constant,  the  dai- 
ly superintendance  of  such  a  character  as  a  well-educated  and 
pious  English  clergyman-^ when  he  became  sensible  how  much  the 
durability  of  the  system  would  be  increased  by  giving  it  that  so- 
lidity, that  deep  root,  that  wide  basis,  which  no  new  system  could 
possess  or  acquire  without  being  grafted  on  an  old  stock,  he  felt 
the  full  force  of  the  argument.  A  religious  education  was  most 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  every  individual.  To  the  rich  it  was 
all  but  every  thing, — ^to  the  poor,  it  might  be  s^id,  without  a  figure, 
to  be  every  thing.  It  was  to  them  that  the  Christian  religion  was 
preached — it  was  their  special  patrimony;  and  if  tht  legislaturtt 
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did  not  secure  for  them  a  religions  educatioe,  they  did  not,  in  his 
opinion,  half  execute  their  duty  to  their  fellow-creatures. 

The  tranquillity  of  the  new  reign  was  soon  interrupted  by  a  con- 
vulsion  of  the  most  violent  description,  which  afforaed  an  ample 
display  of  the  genius  and  character  of  the  nation.  Impressions 
very  unfayourable  to  the  Queen  had  been  received  from  nie  conti- 
nent, and  were  generally  credited  among  the  hieher  circles. 
These  impressions,  according  to  one  party,  were  denved  from  the 
uniform  consent  of  every  one  who  had  possessed  any  opportuni- 
ties of  judging;  while,  according  to  others,  they  were  studiously 
circulated  by  enemies,  who  scrupled  at  no  means,  however  crimi- 
nal, to  gratify  their  animosity.  According  to  these  reports,  how- 
ever, this  lady  was  represented  to  have  renounced  not  the  realitv 
only,  but  even  the  appearance  of  the  virtues  becoming  her  sex.  It 
was  in  these  circumstances  that  measures  were  taken  by  ministry 
to  establish  and  condense  the  facts  belonging  to  this  subject,  so  as 
to  brin^  them  to  proof  when  the  occasion  should  require.  Upon 
this  principle  was  formed  the  Milan  Commission,  the  object  ot  so 
much  discussion  and  criticism.  It  appears  that  ministers  believed 
themselves,  from  the  result  of  these  inquiries,  to  have  derived  a 
full  proof  of  criminal  and  de^ading  conduct,  such  as  would  felly 
justify  any  extremity  to  which  they  might  choose  to  proceed.  They 
concluded  to  leave  the  Queen  unmolested  in  a  private  station,  and 
to  continue  her  income,  but  to  deprive  her  of  every  thing  which 
belonged  to  the  state  and  dignity  of  a  Queen.  The  first  public 
indication  of  this  system  was  given  by  the  exclusion  of  her  name 
from  the  liturgy; — a  measure  of  very  doubtful  propriety.  The 
Queen  immediately  despatched  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
demanding  its  restoration,  that  instructions  should  be  sent  to  all 
ministers  and  consuls  abroad  to  pay  her  the  respect  due  to  her 
rank,  and  that  a  place  should  be  prepared  for  her  at  home.  On  the 
17th  April,  she  gave  an  entertainment  to  her  Italian  friends,  and 
took  leave  of  them  at  her  villa,  near  Pesaro.  At  St.  Omers  she 
was  met  by  Lord  Hutchinson,  who  had  been  despatched  by  the 
ministry  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  some  arrangement,  by  which 
her  return  to  England  might  be  prevented.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Brougham,  her  official  adviser.  The  terms  offered  could 
not  be  accepted  without  an  acquiescence  in  the  truth  of  the  char- 
ges which  an  accompanying  threat  of  a  Parliamentary  investiga- 
tion implied.  They  were  rejected  with  professions  of  the  strongest 
indignation,  and  whilethenegotiators  were  planning  other  proposi- 
tions, the  Queen  left  the  room  unobserved,  and,  in  a  few  minutes, 
was  descried  from  the  windows,  on  the  road  to  Calais;  from  which 
place  she  immediately  crossed  over  to  Dover.  The  promptness 
and  independence  with  which  she  had  acted,  had  a  prodigious  ef« 
feet  upon  the  people.  They  regarded  her  as  an  injured  and  un- 
protected woman,  returning  to  her  rightful  kingdom  amid  the  most 
T(maudd)le  -dangers  which  stood  there  arrayed  ag^nst  her«  and 
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CiUic  enthnsiAsm  not  only  acquitted  her  of  all  guilt,  bat  iorest^ 
r  with  every  quality  which  romance  bestows  on  its  heroines. 
All  the  sufferings  of  the  nation,  though  represented  before  as  quite 
intolerable,  seemed  now  unfeit.  The  courtiers  of  popular  favour 
laid  down  their  standing  topics  of  radical  reform,  universal  suf- 
fra^  and  the  downfall  of  tne  borouffh-mongers;  and  directed  all 
their  efforts  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  the  Queen.  In  her  tiium* 
phal  journey  from  Dover  to  London,  she  was  received  everywhere 
With  demonstrations  of  welcome.  She  entered  the  metropolis  in 
the  midst  of  a  countless  multitude,  and,  passing  by  Carlton-liouse^ 
in  an  open  carriage,  seated  between  Lady  Hamilton  and  Alder- 
man Wood,  she  exhibited  to  the  King  his  unwelcome  spouse,  pro- 
ceeding in  all  the  parade  of  popular  triumph. 

Before  she  reached  London,  ministers  had  submitted  to  both 
houses  the  documents  respectioff  her  conduct  abroad,  which  had 
been  collected.    These  ^ere  reared  to  a  select  committee. 

The  subject  is  not  of  sufficient  interest  in  this  country,  to  re* 
quire  from  us,  a  minute  detail  of  all  the  measures  which  were 
resorted  to,  in  various  quarters,  to  avert  the  scandal  of  a  public 
inquiry.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  after  every  effort  of  this  de- 
scription had  failed,  a  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  was  brought  into 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  object  of  which  was  to  deprive  hec  Ma* 
jesty  of  the  title,  rights,  &c.  of  Queen,  and  to  dissolve  the  mar- 
riage between  her  and  the  Kiog.  We  do  not  mean  to  insult  our 
readers  with  the  disgusting  and  licentious  details  of  this  trial. 
The  friends  of  the  Queen  gained  their  point  by  a  parliamentary 
manoeuvre,  which  did  very  little  service  to  her  cause.  The  divorce 
clause  was  obnoxious  to  many  from  religious  scruples;  and  they 
endeavoured  to  have  it  struck  out.  The  opposition  therefore  de- 
termined to  unite  their  strength,  and  vote  for  the  retention  of  that 
clause,  with  the  declared  purpose  of  withdrawing  from  the  sup- 
port of  the  bill  those  who  were  otherwise  favour&le  to  it.  The 
question  of  guilt  or  innocence  was  thus  evaded.*  The  majority 
for  the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  bein^  by  this  trick,  reduced  to 
nine.  Lord  Liverpool  declared  that  ministry  had  come  to  a  deter- 
mination not  to  proceed  any  further  with  it. 

The  friends  oi  the  Queen  were  prudent  enough  not  to  look  very 
narrowly  into  the  reasons  of  this  measure,  but  accepted  it  as  a 
full  acquittal,  although  many  of  the  peers  who  opposed  the  bill  on 
grounds  of  political  expediency  or  reli^ous  scruple,  distinctly  and 
unequivocally  declared  that  they  considered  the  charges  fully  sub- 
stantiated by  the  evidence;  and  few,  very  few  indeed,  avowed 
their  conviction  of  her  innocence.  The  multitude  indulged  them* 
selves  without  reserve  in  their  usual  tumultuary  modes  of  display- 
ing exultation.  London  was  illuminated  to  a  great  extent  during 
three  successive  nights.  Every  city  and  township  throughout  the 
kingdom  had  its  jubilee.  A  new  series  of  addresses  was  entered 
upon,  in  which  her  Miyesty  was  congratulated  on  the  glorious  is- 
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sue  of  the  preceedings  acainst  her,  and  bj  which  her  iluiocence 
was  declared  to  have  Bhone  forth  brighter  than  noon-dajr-  The 
streets  of  the  metropolis  continued  covered  with  successive  pro- 
cessions of  lightermen,  watermen,  bricklayers,  glassblowers,  and 
other  enlightened  public  bodies,  proceeding  to  pay  their  homaee 
at  Brandenburg-house.  Her  Majesty's  procession  to  0t  Panre 
might  be  considered  as  the  zenith  of  her  triumph,  after  which  this 
vast  and  continued  tide  of  popularity  began  sensibly  to  ebb.  It 
was  soon  observed  that  the  acquittal,  as  it  was  falsely  called,  had 
Blade  no  change  in  the  feelings  of  the  noble  families  of  England, 
and  that  not  a  single  female  visiter  of  hieh  rank  had  in  conse- 
<]|uence  swelled  the  court  of  Brandenburgn-house.  At  the  same 
time  sober  men,  attached  to  the  existing  order  of  things,  began  to 
be  struck  with  alarm  at  the  aspect  which  matters  were  assuming. 
The  public  mind  appeared  to  be  in  a  ferment  alt<^ther  unprece- 
dented: the  press  teemed  with  the  most  indecent  oersonal  attacks 
upon  the  King;  and  the  Queen,  by  placing  herself  at  the  head  of 
the  faction  mont  eager  for  innovation,  appeared  likely  to  give  it  a 
new  importance.  But  before  the  end  of  the  vear,  a  gradual  change 
took  place;  and  the  enthusiasm  in  favour  oi  the  Queen  suffered  a 
remarkable  abatement,  while  the  popularity  of  the  King  b^an  to 
advance. 


ON  INDUSTRY. 
From  Barnm^i  Sermom. 

Industnr  is  a  very  eminent  virtue,  being  an  ingredient,  or  the 
parent,  oi  all  other  vii*tues:  of  constant  use,  and  havin;^  influence 
upon  all  our  affairs.  All  the  powers  of  soul  and  body  are  fitted  for 
i^  tend  to  it,  rec^uire  it  for  their  preservation  and  perfection. 

We  were  designed  for  it  in  our  first  happy  state,  and  upon  our 
fall  from  thence  were  further  doomed  to  it  as  the  sole  remedy  of 
the  wants  to  which  we  became  exposed. 

Without  it  we  cannot  well  sustain  or  secure  our  life  in  the  en- 
joyment of  any  comfort.  We  must  work  to  earn  our  food,  our 
clothing,  our  shelter,  and  to  supply  every  necessary  of  our  craving 
nature. 

To  it  (>od  has  annexed  the  best  and  roost  desirable  rewards; 
success  in  our  own  undertakings,  wealth,  honour,  wisdom,  virtue, 
salvation:  all  which,  as  they  flow  from  God's  bounty,  and  depend 
on  his  blessing,  so  are  they  usually  conveyed  to  us  through  our 
industry,  as  the  ordinary  channel*  and  instrument  of  attaining 

It  is  requisite  to  us,  even  for  procuring  ease  and  preventing  the 
necessity  of  immoderate  labour.  It  is  in  itself  sweet  and  satisfac- 
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iorj,  ii  freeine  our  minds  from  distraction  and  irresolution;  as 
feeding  us  with  hope,  and  yielding  a  foretaste  of  its  (j^ood  fruits. 

It  furnishes  us  with  courage  to  attempt,  and  resolution  to  achieve 
things  needful,  worthy  of  us  and  profitable  to  us. 

It  is  attended  with  a  good  conscience,  and  cheerful  reflections 
of  having  well  spent  our  time,  and  employed  our  talents  to  gOod 
advantage. 

It  sweetens  our  enjoyments,  and  seasons  our  attainments  with 
a  delightful  relish. 

It  is  the  guard  of  innocence,  and  bars  out  temptations  to  vice, 
to  wantonness,  to  vain  curiosity,  and  officious  interference  with 
the  .business  of  other  men. 

It  argues  an  ingenuous  and  generous  disposition  of  soul;  aspir- 
ing to  worthy  things,  and  pursuine  them  in  the  fairest  way;  dis- 
daining to  enjoy  the  common  benefits,  or  the  fruits  of  other  men's 
labour,  without  deserving  them  and  requiting  them. 

It  is  necessary  for  every  condition  and  station,  for  every  calline, 
for  every  relation;  no  man  being  able,  without  it,  to  deport  himself 
well  in  any  state,  to  manage  any  business,  to  discharge  any  sort 
of  duty. 

To  industry  is  the  world  indebted  for  that  culture  which  raises 
it  above  rude  and  sordid  barbarism.  Industry  has  contrived,  in- 
dustry has  composed  and  framed  whatever  in  common  life  is  use- 
ful or  becoming. 

It  is  recommended  to  us  by  every  example  worthy  our  conside- 
ration.  All  nature  is  continually  busy  and  active  in  tendency  to- 
wards its  proper  designs;  heaven  and  earth  work  in  incessant  mo- 
tion; every  living  creature  is  employed  in  providing  its  sustenance; 
the  blessed  spirits  are  always  on  the  wing  in  despatching  the  com- 
mands of  God  and  ministenng  succour  to  us.  God  himself  is  ever 
watchful  and  ever  busy  in  preserving  the  world  and  providing  for 
every  creature. 

By  husvM&s^  we  may  understand  any  object  of  our  care  and  en- 
deavours which  requires  them  and  may  deserve  them;  which  by 
reason  of  its  difficulty  cannot  well  be  accomplished  without  them; 
and  which  is  productive  of  some  fruit  or  recompense  answerable 
to  them;  whicn  has  opetm  eausam,  a  need  for  labour,  and  operm 
fretium,  an  effect  worthy  of  our  pains.  If  it  be  not  such  it  is  not 
an  object  of  virtuous  and  laudable  industry. 

There  are  many  thin^  about  which  men  with  great  earnestness 
employ  themselves,  which  do  not  deserve  the  name  of  hnsiness*, 
there  are  spurious  kinds  of  industry  which  may  not  pretend  to 
commendation,  but  rather  merit  blame.  "Labour,''  sajs  St.  Chry- 
Sostom,  "  which  hath  no  profit,  cannot  obtain  any  praise." 

There  is  a  vain  industry,  and  a  pernicious  industry;  both  of 
which  agree  with  genuine  virtuous  industry  in  the  act,  as  imply- 
ing earful  and  painful  activity;  but  differ^from  it  in  object  and 
design,  and,  consequently,  in  wordi  and  moral  esteem. 
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To  be  impertiAeQtly  buBj,  doing  that  which  coftdnces  to  m  Qpod 
purpose  is,  in  some  respects  wOrse  than  to  do  nothing;  for  it  is  a 
positive  abuse  of  our  faculties^  and  trifling  with  God's  gifts;  it  is 
a  throwing  awaj  of  labour  and  care,  things  valuable  in  themselves; 
it  is  a  running  out  of  the  way,  which  is  worse  than  standing  stilC 
it  is  a  debasing  of  our  reason;  nothing  being  more  foolish  raan  to 
be  solicitous  about  trifles.  For,  who  are  more  busy  and  active  than 
children?  who  are  fuller  of  thoughts  and  dengns,  or  more  eager  in 
prosecution  of  them  than  theyr  but  it  is  in  pursuit  of  toys;  of  such 
industry  it  is,  that  the  preacher  has  said:  "  The  labour  of  the  fool- 
ish fatigueth  them.'' 

It  becomes  us  not,  as  rational  creatures*  to  employ  the  excel- 
lent gifts  of  our  nature,  and  noble  faculties  of  our  ai^  bom  soul, 
the  forces  of  our  minds,  the  advantages  of  our  fortune,  our  pre- 
cious time,  our  care  and  labour,  vainly  and  unwoiitablj  upon  any 
thing  base  or  mean.  Since  our  reason  is  capaUe  of  achieving  great 
and  worthy  things,  we  must  not  debase  it  by  stooping  to  toys  and 
trifles,  nor  abuse  it  by  workine  mischief* 

If  we  consider,  we  shall  find  that  the  root  and  source  of  all  the 
inconveniences,  the  mischiefs,  the  wants  of  which  we  are  so  apt 
to  complain,  is  shtk;  and  that  there  is  hardly  any  of  them  vrhich 
we  might  not  easily  prevent  or  remove  by  industry.  Whr  is  any 
man  a  be^r,  contemptible,  ignorant,  vicious,  miserabler  Why, 
but  for  this  one  reason,  because  he  is  slothful;  because  he  will  not 
labour  to  rid  himself  of  those  evUs? 


For  tbe  Port  Folio. 

A  PANTHER  HUNT  IN  PENNSYVLANIA. 

[The  following  narratioD,  from  the  pen  of  a  correflpondent,  idiose  vari- 
ous productions  in  verse  and  in  prose,  have  long  and  frequently  deli|^ted 
the  readers  of  tbe  Port  Folio,  was  originally  intended  for  our  puges.  Bnt 
in  one  of  those  freaks,  to  which  literary  men,  as  well  as  lovers,  ladies,  and 
lunatics,  are  subject,  it  was  pot,  some  months  ago,  upon  the  Record  of 
our  valued  friend,  Mr.  Miner,  of  West  Chester.  It  has  thus,  like  the  06- 
serveri  of  Mr.  Cumberiand,  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being  "  tried"  in  a 
village  paper;  and  as  a  favourable  verdict  has  long  since  been  passed  upon 
it,  we  presume  that  it  may  now  be  removed  to  the  place  of  its  first  desti- 
nation.  It  is^  as  it  purports  to  be,  a  faithful  relation  of  an  actual  adventure* 
taken  from  the  lips  of  the  hero  of  the  tale;  and  so  highly  was  it  relished,  by 
the  readers  of  the  journal  just  mentioned,  that  many  names  were  added  to 
the  list  of  its  patrons,  shortly  after  the  publication;  each  of  the  persons 
stipulating  that  his  file  should  include  the  story  of  the  panther-hunt  It 
arrested  Uieir  attention  as  an  accurate  delineation  of  the  prominent  fea- 
tures of  a  huntsman  of  Pennsylvania;  and  we  think  that  the  citizen  and 
the  scholar  will  admire  the  perseverance  and  skill,  and  the  contempt  of  toil 
and  danger  which  it  displays.  Our  foresters  are  not  incited  to  daring  ex* 
ploits  by  the  spirit  of  emulation,  the  glee  of  tjUDultuotts  revelry,  the  neighr 
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io^  of  genenms  steeds,  the  merry  notes  of  the  bogle  mingliagoii  the  breese 
with  the  deep-toned  cry  of  the  hounds, 

«» Openkig  in  concerts  of  harmonious  joy" 

irhich  thrill  the  bosom  of  an  English  hooter.  They  wander  whole  days 
with  no  other  companion  than  a  faithfal  dog,  throogh  the  silent  glen  or 
orer  the  craggy  moontain,  ip  search  of  game,  or  in  porsoit  of  Sie  de- 
stroyer of  their  flocks.  In  these  lonely  adventures  they  endore  fatigoe  and 
privation,  and  encounter  perils  which  would  appal  the  hunter  of  the  hare, 
surrounded  b^  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  the  British  sporty  and 
they  become  mured  to  those  toils,  which  distinguish  the  life  of  a  back- 
woods-man.. 

The  ciroumsttoce  mentioned  in  the  initial  sentence  will  probably  re- 
mind the  reader  of  the  scene  in  a  late  admirable  romance,  in  which  the 
heroine  is  rescued  from  an  enraged  animal  by  the  rifle  of  one  of  these  wild 
•0B6  of  the  forest  We  do  not,  by  any  means,  accuse  the  ingenious  author 
of  poaching  on  our  grounds  for  this  incident,  because  simiUr  instances  of 
coolness  amd  skill  are  familiar  to  eFerv  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  ha- 
bits of  these  men;  and  this  might  readily  occur  to  so  fertile  a  genius  as  that 
which  could  draw  the  materials  of  an  mteresting  story,  from  the  depths  of 
an  American  forest] 

In  one  of  the  early  volumes  of  the  Port  Folio,  there  is  a  print 
illustrating  the  killing  of  a  panther,  in  which  a  heroine  is  repre- 
sented kneeling  down,  while  her  husband,  resting  his  rifle  upon 
her  shoulder  to  take  a  stead j  aim,  shoots  ihe  monster,  "fhe  scene 
is  taken  from  Wilson^s  poem  of  "  the  Foresters,"  and  is  said  to 
kave  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  place,  about  thirteen 
miles  from  Wilkesbarre,  which  from  the  dense  and  lofty  growth 
of  pine  and  hemlock-spruce,  is  called  <  The  Shades/  A  hunter,  in 
the  poem,  named  Sock,  resided  there;  and  told  the  tale  which  the 
poet  has  repeated. 

Sock,  as  the  poet  calls  him,  or  Conrad  Sox,  Esq.  for  he  is  now 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  lives  there  still;  but  his  hut  has  grown  into 
a  commodious  tavern;  and  having  become  too  old  for  hunting,  he 
has  handed  over  his  nfie  to  his  sons.  When  I  passed  that  road,  a 
short  time  ago,  I  was  told,  that  I  could  get  a  cup  of  very  ^ood  cof- 
fee at  his  house,  and,  probably,  some  game,  if  I  wished  it.  I  ac- 
conlingly  stopped  there;  but  Conrad  himself  was  absent,  and  the 
domestic  arrangements  appeared  to  have  devolved  on  a  son  and 
dau^ter,  who  gave  me  some  coffee  which  justified  the  character  I 
had  received  of  it,  and  some  fish  from  a  neighbouring  stream, 
which  the  son  had  caueht  I  mentioned  to  them  the  tale  in  *'  The 
Foresters,'*  which  I  did  not  recollect  distinctly;  but  supoosed  that 
Mrs.  Sock  was  the  Amazon  whose  intrepidity  wasrecoraed  by  the 
poet.— This  however,  I  was  told  was  incorrect;  and  from  the  tone 
of  denial,  I  had  reason  to  think  that  Conrad  would  have  consider- 
ed anv  story  which  should  imply  that  he  found  any  aid  requisite 
to  kill  a  panther,  as  very  derogatory  from  his  character  as  a  hun- 
ter. 

I  had  heard  tbat  Sock,  a  shmrttime  before,  had  kUled  tbreepan- 
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then  in  one  bunt;  but  on  inquiry,  I  was  told  by  the  young  man^ 
that  it  was  he  himself  who  had.  killed  them.  "  Upon  my  word,** 
said  I,  «  np  one  can  call  you  a  degenerate  son  of  a  great  hunter. 
Come,  sit  down  here,  and  while  I  take  my  coffee,  do  you  tell  me 
the  whole  story  of  that  hunt  from  the  beginning."  "  Oh,"  replied 
he,  **  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  about  it;  so  it  won't  take  long 
to  tell  it 

**  The  settlement  on  the  mountain  here  is  very  scattered,  and 
there  are  no  inhabitants  for  a  considerable  distance  back  from  the 
road.  I  heard  that  a  person  had  been  hunting,  and  said  he  had 
seen  three  panthers;  upon  which  I  went  to  him,  and  he  told  me. 
that  at  a  particular  place  on  the  Sprine  Brook,  about  tea  miles 
from  ^is,  ne  had  come  across  three  pantners,  and  had  tried  to  fire 
at  them,  but  could  not  get  his  eun  to  go  off.  I  thought  the  fellow  was 
a  coward,  that  only  part  of  nis  story  was  true,  and  that  he  had 
been  afraid  to  fire  at  them:  but  as  I  knew  exactly  the  place  which 
he  described  (for  [  had  been  frequently  there  a  hunting^  I  thought 
I  would  go  and  see  whether  there .  had  been  any  panthers  there. 
So  I  started  off  next  morning  with  my  doe.  You  know  what  a  ter- 
rible thicket  of  laurel,  and  spruce  and  bemiock  there  is  about  here; 
well,  it  is  as  bad  all  the  way  to  the  place  where  the  fellow  said  he 
saw  the  panthers.  At  last,  however,  I  got  to  it,  and  sure  enou]^ 
the  panthers  had  been  there.  There  was  a  little  snow  on  tne 
ground,  and  I  found  where  thev  had  kilted  a  deer,  and  eaten  part 
of  it;  but  I  knew  that  after  I  had  been  at  the  place,  they  would 
not  go  back  to  it  again;  for  a  panther  will  never  touch  his  game  a 
second  time,  if  any  thing  else  has  been  at  it  So,  I  marked  which 
way  they  went,  and  as  it  was  two  days  since  they  had  been  there, 
and  I  did  not  know  how  long  I  might  be  in  the  woods  in  chase  of 
them,  I  thought  it  would  be  best  to  go  home  and  get  a  supply  of 
provisions  for  a  good  long  hunt,  and  then  take  a  fresh  start  But 
as  it  was  almost  night,  I  struck  a  fire,  and  laid  down  till  morning. 
As  soon  as  it  was  light  I  started  off,  taking  my  back  track,- to  i^o 
home,  and  had  got  about  half  way;  when,  behold!  I  came  ri^ht  to 
the  panthers'  tracks.  They  had  crossed  the  path  I  had  made  in  the 
snow,  the  day  before.  I  tnew  they  had  crossed  in  the  day  time, 
for  it  had  been  warm  and  the  snow  had  melted  a  little,  and  I  could 
easily  tell  that  they  had  crossed  my  path  before  night  So  I  start- 
ed on  the  tracks  and  followed  till  almost  evening,  when  I  saw  a 
light  place  in  the  woods,  and  going  to  it,  I  found  1  was  on  a  road, 
about  three  miled  from  home.  I  then  concluded  that  it  would  be 
the  best  way  for  me  to  go  home  that  night  and  get  my  knapsack 
of  provisions,  as  I  had  intended;  for  I  did  not  know  but  what  the 
devils  might  keep  me  runningafter  them  a  whole  week;  and  I  was 
determine,  if  I  once  started  them,  to  give  them  no  time  to  rest  or 
kill  game  as  lone  as  I  could  see  to  follow  them,  let  them  go  where 
they  would— and  sometimes  they  lead  one  an  infernal  long  chase. 
So»  home  I  went,  filled  my  knapsack  with  provisions,  and  started 
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•at  with  that  4og  that  is  lying  dow&  by  the  stove  there^not  the 
white  one— the  spotted  one«    He  is  a  good  fellow  for  a  (laiither, 
and  likes  hutting  as  well  as  I  do.    Well,  as  I  said,  as  soon  as  it 
was  daj-Kght  next  morning,  ont  I  went»  and  got  on  the  traek 
again,  where  I  had  left  it  the  evening  before,  and  followed  it  all 
day  long,  up  one  valley,  and  down  another,  over  hills  and  throu^ 
laurel  swamps,  till  just  before  sunset,  when  I  came  on  a  fine  buck 
which  the  panthers  had  killed  and  partly  eaten,  and  which  was 
itiU  warm.  They  had  killed  him  where  he'^lay.   He  had  never  got 
nik    He  had  been  lying  behind  a  hirge  hemlock  tree,  which  WaS 
blown  down,  and  it  appeared  by  the  marks  in  the  snow,  as  if  they 
bad  smelt  htm,  crawled  up  olose  to  him,  jumped  over  the  tree, 
and  seized  htm  in  his  bed.  They  always  catch  their  game  by  sur- 
priaew    They  never  make  more  than  two  or  three  jumps  after  it;  if 
it  then  escapes,  they  tUrn  off  another  way.    They  had  eaten  as 
much  as  they  wanted  of  the  back  and  after  getting  their  beiHes 
ibll,  ther  appeared  to  hare  been  in  a  Very  good  humour;  for  their 
marks  mowed  iwhere  they  had  plaved  about,  and  bad  jumped  up 
and  down  the  small  trees  all  round.  They  did  not  know  wdo  was 
after  theau  I  had  not  expected  to  come  on  them  so  soon,  and  had 
pushed  ahead  without  anv  caution,  so  that  they  had  heard  my  ap* 
proach,  and  I  soon  found  by  the  appearance  of  things,  that  they 
must  have  started  away  just  when  1  came  up;  for  instead  of  keen- 
ing together  as  they  had  done  all  day  before,  they  had  set  off  in 
4imBrent  directtous.    1  thought  as  it  was  just  sun-set,  that  I  had 
better  encamp  where  I  was;  for  they  would  hardly  come  back  in 
the  night  to  claim  their  buck;  but  first,  I  thought  I  weuld  look  a 
little  more  round  to  see  which  track  would  be  the  best  to  follow 
in  the  morning;  and  so  just  went  a  little  nny  into  the  swamp, 
which  was  close  by  me;  when,  only  think!  one  ef  the  corses  had 
been  Watching  all  the  time,  and  1  heard  him  start  vrithin  ten  rods 
of  me;  but  the  laurel  was  so  thick  that  I  could  not  see  him.    As 
soon  as  he  started^  away  went  the  dog  after  him,  full  yetp.  Well, 
I  stood  still,  and  there  was  a  glorious  threshing  through  the  laur- 
els; when  all  at  once,  I  heard  the  panther  take  up  a  tree.  1  heard 
his  nails  strike  the  bark  the  first  dash  he  made.     It  was  a  beaUti^ 
ful  still  evening;  and  I  said  to  myself,  I  have  one  of  you  any  way; 
and  I  ran  as  hard  as  I  could  through  the  thicket,  tumbling  over 
old  logs,  and  scrambling  through  the  laurels,  till  I  came  to  where 
Toby  was  barking  and  jumping)  ami  shaking  bis  tail,  and  looking 
mightily  tickled  at  having  aot  one  of  them  up  a  tree.  Well,  I  soon 
saw  the  panther  lying  at  his  full  length  on  a  limb— it  was  on  a 
very  large  hemlock.    I  did  not  know  well  what  to  do;  for  it  was 
now  so  late  that  I  could  scarcely  see  tiie  fores^ht  of  my  rifle,  and 
I  could  not  see  the  notch  in  the  hind  sight  at  all:  but  as  I  knew 
my  gun,  I  thought  I  had  better  venture  a  diot,  rather  than  keep 
watch  at  the  tree  all  night;  and  so  I  drew  up,  and  took  the  best 
aim  I  could,  and  fired  away.    Well  the  devilt^  thing  never  stir- 
JUNE,  1824— NO.  266  63 
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red.  I  i*id  to  mjwtV  I  an  sure  I  canH  have  nuMd  joo.  Ia  k 
short  tiine>  howeTer,  I  saw  a  motion  in  his  tail»  vhich  hong  orer 
the  limb  on  which  he  lay^^and  directly  after,  I  coald  hear  his 
nails  grittins;  on  the  bark  and  1  saw  his  bodj  b^in  to  sKde  ronnd 
the  limb  till  at  last,  he  slang  fairlj  under  it,  ausnended  bj  bis 
claws;  and  in  a  minute  after,  he  let  go  bia  hold,  and  aoWn  he  came, 
souse!  so  nearly  dead,  that  when  I  ran  up  to  keep  Tobj  from  lay- 
ing hold  of  him*— for  Uiej  are  deveUsh  things  to  fight,  and  will 
tear  a^oe  to  pieces  in  no  time— I  found  him  unable  to  stretch  out 
a  claw.  1  knew  that  I  could  find  the  place  again,  and  so,  I  just 
let  him  lie,  where  he  fell,  and  went  b4ck  tO'tne  b«^  and  made  a 
good  fire  and  laid  down  tiiere  till  morning.  .  But  first  I  cut  some 
slices  of  the  buck  and  roasted  them  for  suppen  He  was  a,  fine  fat 
fellow,  and  killed  as  nicely  as  a  butcher  could  have  killed  him.  I 
dont  Uke  to  eat  a  part  of  a  deer  which  has  been  killed  by  tbe 
wolves — but  a  panther  is  a  diCTerent  thine- 

Well,  the  next  morning  I  started,  bripit  and  early,  and  I  soon 
came  on  the  tracks  of  the  otheir  two  panthers*  It  appeared  as  if 
they  had  been  tracinc  about  separately,  and  had  kept  round  tbe 
swamp  nearly  all  night;  but  at  kwt  they  got  tc^ther,  aad  started 
oil  As  soon  as  I  got  on  their  timck,  I  followed  it  iNriskly,^  till 
about  noon,  when  I  started  tiicns  a  fresh,  and  letting  out  Toby, 
they  and  he,  and  I,  all  ran  as  fast  as  we  could;  but  they  got  about 
aquarter  of  a  mile  a  head  of  me,  when  dash!  one  of  thiem  took  up 
a  tree;  u^ich  I  soon  knew  by  the  manner  of  the  dog's  barkings 
Oh!  said  I,  I've  got  another  one.  When  I  came  up  to  £e  de&  aure 
enough,  there  was  a  panther  up  a  tree,  shaking  his  tail,  and  look« 
ing  just  like  a  cat  when  she  is  going  to  jump  on  a  mouse:  but  says 
I,  my  fine  fellow,  IHl  soon  stop  your  jumping.  So,  I  una  with  my 
rifle,  and  down  he  came,  as  dead  as  if  he  had  never  iMien  alive. 
Well,  I  skinned  him,  and  fastened  his  skin  to  my  knapsack,  and 
away  I  started  after  the  other  one.  ^ 

Tbe  last  fellow  did  net  like  to  travel  without  his  companiops. 
I  suppose  he  wondered  what  had  become  of  them.— He  kept  dodg- 
ing about,  first  one  way,  tlien  another,  as  if  he  expected  them  to 
come  up  with  him;  but  he  had  another  guess  kind  of  a  coiupanioa 
hunting  for  him.  Well,  as  I  said,  after  I  had  skinned  tbe  second 
one,  I  started  after  the  third,  and  in  about  two  hoursi  I  roused  him 
from  behind  an  old  log,  and  Toby  and  he  had  a  fin<s  run  for  about 
ten  minutes.  I  stood  still;  for  I  thought  mjty  be  the  panther  would 
take  a  circuit  to  hunt  for  the  other  ones,  and  so  he  did;  but  the 
dog  was  so  close  by  him,  that  he  thought  it  best  to  tree;  in  order, 
I  suppose  to  see  the  better  who,  and  how  many  were  after  hinu 
As  soon  as  I  knew,  by  the  barking,  that  he  had  tree'd,  awa^  I  ran, 
and  soon  got  on  the  track.  I  took  notice  of  it  on  a  leaning  tree 
which  I  ran  past  to  the  dog,  who  was  about  ten  rods  further,  look- 
ing up  at  a  large  hemlock,  and  making  a  great  racket  I  looked  up, 
but  I  ^ould  see  no  panther.    I  went  off  a  little  distance  where  I 
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oottld  iee  €¥617  lintb;  Imt  Utt  d^  a  panther  was  thare.  Whj« 
aaid  1»  thi§  can  be  sa  gbQit»  to  vanish  in  this  waj— 4ie  mnst  be  on 
some  of  these  treea--but  let  us  go  where  I  last  saw  the  track.  80 
I  went  back  to  the  leaning  tree  where  I  had  last  seen  it  It  was 
a  prettj  laive  hemlock,  which  had  fallen  against  another,  and 
looking  up,  ttiere  I  saw  the  fellow,  sure  enough,  crouching,  right 
in  the  crotch,  where  the  leaning  tree  lay  across  the  other,  close 
down,  so  hidden  bj  the  lin^s  and  green  leares  of  the  hendock, 
that  I  could  see  only  a  snail  part  of  his  body,  in  running 
to  the  do^  I  had  gone  rifi;ht  under  him.  Although  I  could  see  but 
little  of  him,  from  tike  place  where  I  stood,  yet  as  1  was  sure  that 
what  I  saw  was  his  shoulder,  I  did  not  wait  to  see  any  more  of 
bim  but  took  a  fair  sight,  and  drew  my  tri^r.  Well,  he  did  not 
budge!  I  looked  at  him  for  some  time;  but  he  did  not  move.  I  was 
sure  I  had  shot  him  through,  and  I  thought  it  a  pity  to  waste  any 
more  lead  on  him.  His  taa  buns  over  the  crotch  of  the  large  tree, 
and  there  was  a  smaller  tree  which  crew  up  close  to  the  crotdi, 
and  i  thought  I  could  climb  up  the  nttle  tree,  so  as  to  catch  his 
tail  and  see  whether  he  was  dead  or  no:  but  just  as  I  was  about 
half  way  up,  I  saw  his  tail  bemi  to  move,  and  before  I  could  get 
to  the  ground,  his  h^  andlore-parts  slid  over  the  crotch,  and 
down  ht  came  as  d^d  as  a  door  nail.  So  I  skinned  him;  and  then 
went  back  to  the  one  I  had  killed  first,  ahd  skinned  Urn;  and  got 
home  that  night  And  1  sent  word  to  the  fellow  who  saw  them 
by  the  spring  brook,  that  if  he  would  come  to  me,  I  would  show 
him  the  skins  of  his  three  panthers.''  PsBnontKus. 


LITERARY  INDOLENCE. 

From  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Buckmioster. 

There  are  some  finely  attempered  spirits  who,  diszusted  at 
the  grossness  of  the  common  occupations  of  active  life,  are  in 
danger  of  relinquishing  its  duties  in  the  luxurious  leisure  of  study. 

Tw  young  man  enamoured  of  literature,  sometimes  casts  a  dis* 
dainful  look  at  the  world.  He  finds  it  easier  to  read  |han  to  think, 
and  to  think  than  to  act  This  indisposition  increases  by  indul- 
gence. His  learning  becomes  effeminate.  He  reads  to  furnish 
lunusement  for  his  imagination;  not  to  provide  materials  for  in- 
tellectual greatness.  He  goes  to  his  books  to  enjoy  a  certain  mild 
delirium  of  the  mind,  regardless  of  the  claims  of  society,  and  of 
the  account  which  he  must,  one  day,  give  of  his  studies  and  advan- 
tages. He  thinks  he  w^  not  made  for  the  world,  apd  ooits  it  in 
disgust,  to  seek  relief  in  that  sort  of  employment  which  Dr.  John- 
son in  his  Rambler  has  justly  called  « the  invisible  riot  of  tiie 
mind— the  secret  prodigality  of  being  secure  from  detection  and 
fearless  of  reproach.''  ManMer,  No.  89. 

The  moral  defects  and  fiuiHs  of  temper  to  which  scholars  are 
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exposed*  are  not  peculiar  to  anj  codntry.  It  k  ererr  irhere  fte 
natoral  tendenc  j  of  a  life  of  retiretnent  and  oontempfation*  to  ge- 
nerate the  notion  of  innocence  and  mond  secnrity;  but  men  of  let- 
ters should  remember  ihat,  in  the  eye  of  reason  and  religion,  aim* 
pie  unprefitableneas  partakes  of  the  nature  of  crime.  The^  should 
know  too,  that  there  are  solitary  diseases  of  the  imagination,  not 
leas  fiitai  to  the  mind  than  the  vices  of  society.  Whoeyer,  by  his 
sober  studies,  only  feeds  his  selfishness  or  his  pride,  may  be  more 
to  blame  than  the  pedant  or  coxcomb  in  literature,  Uiough  he  may 
be  less  ridiculous. 

That  learning,  whatever  it  may  be,  Aat  lives  and  dies  with  its 
possessor,  is  more  worthless  than  his  wealth  which  descends  to 
nis  poiterity;  ajnd  where  the  heart  remains  uncultivated  and  the 
affections  shi^sh,  the  mere  man  of  erudition  may  be  indeed  an 
ob^act  of  popular  admiration,  like  the  palaces  of  ice  in  Russia, 
the  work  of  vanity,  lighted  up  with  artificial  lustre,  yet  cold,  use* 
less,  and  uninhabited;  and  destined  soon  to  pass  away  without 
leaving  a  trace  of  their  exist^ence.  Let  all,  then,  who  fell  them- 
solves  sinking  under  the  gentle,  but  fatal,  pressure  of  sloth,  or  who 
seek  in  learned  seclusion  that  moral  security  which  is  the  reward 
of  virtuous  resolution  alone,  remember  that  they  do  not  escape  ei^ 
thtr  temptation  or  responsibility  by  retiring  to  the  repose  and  si* 
lence  of  a  library.  Thoc^  the  pleasure  >s  often,  in  itself,  a  sufll- 
cient  motive  Mq  reward,  yet  must  we  not  forget  that  we  all  owe 
something  to  society.  The  well-known  tendency  of  men  of  letters 
to  indolence  and  retirement  must,  therefore,  be  resdutely  coun- 
teracted. Learning  is  not  a  superfluity,  and  tUUUtf  must,  after  all, 
be  the  object  of  our  studies. 


For  th^  Port  Folio. 

PROGRESS  OF  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTIONS. 

Amoug  the  benevolent  institiitions  which  do  hoiiour  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  propagation  of  ncmehas 
been  so-rapid  as  that  of  the  Bible  Society.    It  took  its  rise  ia  Ea- 

5 land  nineteen  years  ago;  and  the  Zealand  generosity  of  its  foun- 
era,  and.  numerous  associates,  have  extended  its  relations  and 
resources  «iver  aU  quarters  of  the  globe«  Its  sole  object  is  die  dif- 
fusion of  t\^  ^apred  writings;  >nd,  though  many  of  its  members 
contribute  to  ^thor  philanthropic  acts  oi  analogous  deaoription, 
the  socie^F»  a§  such,  doea  not  coHmerate  therewi^.  In  the  report 
of  ^f«  d^,|t^el#,  secretary  to  one  of  these  aodeties^  we  find  a  com- 
plete narjrative  of  its  progress.  Great  Britain  stimds  foremost  on 
the  li^t,  and.  thera  the  Parent  Society  exists,  underthe  title  of 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society..  Coi^qined  with  its  auxiliary 
societies  in  tha  ^f^r^nt-Britiiah  popveaaiojas,  U  diatrihutea,  annu- 
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«ll7»  m^  Hmn  two  hundred  mid  fifhr  thMsaad  KUm  or  New 
Teatiiinents.  After  {lagland*  M»  de  gtael  pastes  in  review,  Augr 
tria,  Italy,  Spain,  and  PortugaU  where  he  finds  no^ trace  of  any 
tncb  association;  but  in  other  Christian  states  there  are  societies^ 
as  at  Amsterdam,  Basle,  Lausanne,  Marbourg,  &c.  And  in  Russia, 
one  hundred  and  ten  editions  of  the  scriptures  have  been  published, 
consisting  of  five  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand  copies  in 
thirty-six  different  languages.  In  the  United  States,  besides  the 
principal  Society  at  New  York,  there  are  three  hundred  and  for- 
ty seven  auxiliary  societies.  From  the  strenuous  exertions  of  that 
in  London,  the  Bible  has  been  translated  into  most  of  the  known 
languages. 

In  the  vast  enumeration  of  M.  de  Stael,  we  find  the  universal 
and  indefatigable  charity  of  the  institution  penetrating  the  islands 
named  the  (beanies,  some  of  these,  as  he  observes,  are  but  im* 
perfectly  known  to  us,  and  that  from  the  recital  of  voyagers. 
We  may  add,  as  curious  facts,  that  the  Bible  has  been  transited 
into  the  Chinese,  into  the  Greenland  dialect,  into  the  Chappara, 
spoken  by  some  tribes  in  North  America,  and  into  another  spoken 
by  the  Indians  in  the  forests  of  Guiana.  A  version  of  the  Four  Gos- 
pels has  been  also  printed  for  the  Society  Islands,  and  the  Gos- 
nel  of  St.  John  has  been  circulated  in  Otaheite.  In  France,  the 
benevolent  spirit  and  disposition  of  the  Bible  Society  have  been 
emulating  its  rivals.  It  is  but  of  a  few  years  standing;  but  there 
are  one  nundred  and  twenty  auxiliary  societies  among  the  Pro- 
testant population,  in  connection  with  the  one  at  Paris.  'The 
most  considerable  are  at  Strasbourg,  Rochelle,  Bourdeaux,  Ly- 
ons, Nismes,  &c.  In  the  year  just  elapsed  there  have  been  distri- 
buted four  thousand  sijc  hundred  anu  twenty-seven  Bibles,  and 
five  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  New  Testaments.  A 
new  edition,  the  Version  of  Ostervala,  is  preparing.  It  had  pro- 
posed a  prize  foir  the  best  Memoir  on  the  Spirit,  tne  Object,  and 
the  utility  of  Biblical  Institutions,  and  the  same  has  been  accord- 
ed to  M.  G.  de  Felice^  of  Lisle,  erandson  of  the  celebrated  de 
Felice,  editor  of  the  Cyclopedia  of  Yverdun.  The  labours  of  this 
Protestant  association  must  have  been .  unremitting  to  produce 
such  efficacious  results,  its  resources  being  comparatively  scanty. 
Their  monthly  Bulletin  contains  many  Curious  facts  and  inci- 
dents, derived  from  their  agents  and  correspondents,  abroad  and 
at  home. 

The  eighth  anniversary  of  the  American  Bible  society  was  late- 
ly celebrated  in  New  York.  The  receipts  for  the  last  year  amount- 
ed  to  forty-two  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixteen  dollars  and 
ninety -five  cents.  In  the  same  time  the  society  printed  seventy-six 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  Bibles  and  Testaments: 
seven  hunored  Bibles  and  Testaments,  in  different  langua^s 
have  been  received  as  donations  from  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  3ociety,  and  two  thousand  have  been  printed  with  stereo- 
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type  plfttet  belongiiig  to  the  mmty  at  Leicingtim  4ii  Keaittckf  •— 
makinfi;  a  total  of  Tour  hundred  ana  three  thousandr  three  hundred 
and  fittj-twoJBibles  and  Testaments,  or  parts  of  the  latt^,  print- 
ed, or  otherwise  obtained,  for  circulation  bj  the  society  during 
the  first  eight  years  of  its  existence. 

The  institution  of  SumiAT  Sohools  arose  originally  from  the 
disinterested  exertions  of  Mr.  Bathes  of  Gloucester,  Etigland. 
The  first  consequences  of  his  success  are  detailed  in  iht  homely 
strains  of  a  cotemporary  poet  as  follows: 

Informing  then  the  clergy  whom  he  knew, 
Of  this  successful  issue  of  his  schemes. 
He  soon  their  friendly  influence  obtuned,  . 
And  kind  co-operation  in  the  work* 
For  now  the  several  parishes  around 
Perceived  the  beauties  of  this  new  design» 
And  Sunday -Schools  with  peaceful  sway  controllM 
The  sev'ral  parts  of  this  capacious  town. 
Whence,  widely  spreading  o'ec  the  British  land. 
From  place  to  place  thejr  rapidly  advance. 
To  tell  of  whicn  and  their  important  ends, 
Will  in  succeeding  pages  be  my  theme. 
Furtiier  on,  we  are  told. 

Instruction  now  her  friendly  guidance  gave 
To  eighteen  hundred  of  the  youth  6f  Leeds, 
Thro*  the  sweet  medium  of  trie  Sunday-Schools; 
And  Stockport  next  a  school  did  quickly  raise, 
Which,  since  increasing  to  a  large  extent, 
.  Can  boast  the  favour  ofa  royal  breast,— 
The  patronage  of  Kent's  illustrious  Duke. 


For  the  Port  Folio. 
PRIVILEGES  OF  THE  BAIL 

Mr.  OLnscHooL, 

In  the  case  of  the  Queen  of  England, -Mr.  Brougham,  one  of  her 
counsel,  stated  oner  of  the  privileges  of  his  profession  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms: — *<  An  advocate,"  he  said,  "  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty  knows  but  one  person  in  the  world,  and  that  person  is  his 
client.  To  save  tiiat  client  by  all  means  and  expedients,  and  at 
all  hazards  and  costs  to  other  persons,  and,  among  them,  to  him- 
self, is  his  first  and  'only  duty;  and  in  performing  this  duty  he 
must  not  regard  the  alarm,  the  torments,  the  destruction  whicn  he 
may  bring  upon  others.  Separatins;  the  duty  of  a  patriot  from  that 
of  an  advocate,  he  must  go  on  reckless  of  consequences,  though  it 
should  be  his  unhappj  fate  to  involve  his  country  in  confusion."  , 

I  am  not  a  professional  man.  Sir,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  a 
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nore  foolMi  and  wicked  deckration  than  this*  was  perhaps,  never 
made  in  a  court  of  justice,  or,  I  might  add,  in  the  cells  of  a  peni- 
tentiarj.  In  principle  it  is  false,  and  its  otter  want  of  policy 
wpnld  disgrace  an  attorney  of  six  months'  standing.  It  deprivet 
the  advocate  of  even  the  appearance  of  sinceri^;  we  lose  sight  of 
the  champion  of  right  and  think  only  of  the  retainer  in  his  pocket, 
by  the  magical  ioluence  of  which  he  is  made  to  invoke  all  the 
powers  of  nietoric  in  defence  of  shameless  de{>ravity  and  atro- 
cious ^ilt  This  speech  was  highly  applauded  in  England  as  an 
oratorical  performance;  but  there  is  a  radical  defect  in  commenc- 
ing with  an  avowal  which  alarms  the  mind  and  provokes  the  strict- 
est scrutiny  into  the  arguments  which  may  subsequently  be  urged 
by  the  speaker, 

I  shall  not  attemilt  to  draw  the  line  of  a,  lawyer's  privileges. 
Dr.  Johnson,  a  risia  moralist,  has  given  a  charter  to  the  profes- 
sion sufficiently  liberal  for  all  proper  purposes;  but  I  hope  it  will 
sever  be  maintained  in  an  American  court  of  justice,  that  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  fee  releases  a  man  from  the  obligations  of  social  vir- 
tue and  future  responsibility. 

I  beg  leave  to  transcribe  the  opinion  to  which  I  have  just  re- 
ferred. 

.  «<  We  talked  of  the  practice  of  the  )aw.-^Sir  William  Forbes 
said,  he  thought  an  honest  lawyer  should  never  undertake  a  cause 
which  he  was  satisfied  was  not  a  just  one.  '  Sir,  (said  Mr.  John- 
son,) a  lawyer  has  no  business  with  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the 
cause,  which  he  undertakes,  unless  his  client  asks  his  opinion,  and 
then  he  is  bound  to  ^ve  it  honestly.  The  justice  or  injustice  of 
the  cause  is  to  be  decided  by  the  judge.  Consider,  Sir,  what  is  the 
purpose  of  courts  of  justice?  It  is  that  every  man  may  have  his 
cause  fairly  tried,  by  men  appointed  to  try  causes.  A  lawyer  is 
not  to  tell  what  be  knows  to  be  a  lie:  he  is  not  to  produce  what  he 
knows  to  be  a  false  deed;  but  he  is  not  to  usurp  the  province  of 
the  July  and  of  t^e  judee,  and  determine  what  snail  be  tiie  effect 
of  evidence— -what  shall  be  the  result  of  legal  ailment  A3  it 
rarely  happens  that  a  man  is  fit  to  plead  his  own  cause,  lawyers 
are  a  class  of  the  community,  who,  by  study  and  experience,  have 
acquired  the  art  and  power  of  arrangins  evidence,  and  of  apply- 
ing to  the  ]>oints  at  issue  what  the  law  has  settled.  A  lawyer  is 
to  do  for  his  client  all  that  his  client  might  fairly  do  for  himself, 
if  he  could.  If  by  a  superiority  of  attention,  of  knowledge,  of 
skill,  and  a  better  method  of  communication,  be  has  the  advan- 
tage of  his  adversary,  it  is  an  advantage  to  which  he  is  entitled. 
There  must  always  be  some  advantage,  on  one  side  or  another; 
and  it  is  better  that  advantage  should  be  had  by  talents,  than  by 
chance.  If  lawyers  were  to  undertake  no  causes  till  they  were 
sure  thejr  were  just,  a  man  mi^  be  precluded  altogether  from  a 
trial  of  his  claim,  though  were  it  judicially  examined,  it  might  be 
found  a  very  just  claim.' 
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"  This  was  sound  practical  doctrine,  and  rationally  re|NM8ed  a 
too  refined  scrupulosity  of  conscience*" 

BoswelPs  TaUr  to  the  Hebrides. 

Your  predecessor,  Mr.  Oldschool,  frequently,  and  I  believe  with 
|reat  truth,  boasted  of  his  obligations  to  the  members  of  the  bar 
for  the  contributions  which  their  learning  and  eenius  enabled  them 
to  make  to  his  pages.  Ma;|r  I  express  a  wish  that  the  passages, 
which  I  have  quoted,  may  induce  sooie  of  them  to  consider  the 
subject  and' afford  your  readers  the  benefit  of  their  reflections? 

A  Studbht. 

ON  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  TEMPfelL 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Burke  to  Mr.  Barry,  the  paioter. 
<'  That  you  have  had  just  subjects  of  indignation  always,  and  of 
anger  often,  I  do  no  ways  doubt.  Who  can  live  in  the  world  with- 
out some  trial  of  his  patience?  But  believe  me,  my  dear  Barry, 
the  arms  with  which  the  ill  dispositions  of  the  world  are  to  be 
combated^  and  the  qualities  with  which  it  is  to  be  reconciled  to  us, 
and  we  reconciled  to  it,  are  moderation,  gentleness,  a  little  indul- 
gence to  Others,  and  a  great  deal  of  distrust  of  ourselves---which 
are  not  qualities  of  a  mean  anirit,  as  some  may  possibly  think,  but 
virtues  of  a  great  and  noble  Kind,  and  such  as  aignify  our  nature 
as  much  as  they  contribute  to  our  repose  and  foKutie;  for,  nothiii|; 
can  be  so  unworthy  of  a  well-composed  soul  as  to  pass  away  life 
in  bickerings  and  litigations,  in  snarling  and  scuffling  with  every 
one  about  us.  Again  and  again,  my  dear  Barry,  we  must  be  at 
peace  with  our  species*-if  not  for  tneir  sakes,  yet  very  much  for 
our  own.  Think  what  my  feelings  must  be  from  my  unfeigned 
regard  to  you,  and  from  my  wishes  that  your  talents  might  be  of 
use,  when  I  see  what  the  inevitable  consequences  must  be  of  your 
persevering  in  what  has  hitherto  been  your  course  ever  since  I 
knew  you,  and  which  you  will  permit  me  to  tyce  out  to  you  be- 
forehand. You  will  come  here,  you  will  observe  what  the  artia^ 
are  doing,  and  you  will. sometimes  speak  a  disapprobation  in  plain 
words,  and  sometimes  in  a  no  less  expressive  silence.  By  degrees 
you  will  produce  some  of  your  own  works*  They  will  be  variously 
criticised;  you  will  defend  them;  you  will  abuse  those  who  have 
attacked  you;  expostulations,  discussions,  letters,  possibly  chal- 
lenges, will  go  forth;  you  Hill  shun  your  brethren,  they  will  shun 
you.  In  the  mean  time,  gentlemen  will  avoid  your  friendship, 
irom  fear  of  bein^  engaged  in  your  quarrels;  you  will  fall  into  dis- 
tresses which  will  only  aggravate  your  disposition  for  farther 
quarrels;  you  will  be  obliged,  for  a  maintenance,  to  do  any  thine 
for  any  body;  your  very  talents  will  depart  for  want  of  hope  and 
encouragement;  and  you  will  go  out  et  the  worid  fretted,  disap- 
pointed, and  ruined.'' 

Work$qfBttrrg,'wAitf*S7. 
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For  the  Port  Fdio. 

ANECDOTE  OF  GENERAL  WASHINGTON. 

On  the  morning;  of  the  battle  at  Brandywine  Creek,  Col.  Fer|;a- 
son,  of  the  British  army,  had  the  life  of  Gen.  Washington  in  hU 
power,  as  appears  from  the  followinff  extract  from  a  letter  of  his 
to  his  brother.  Dr.  A.  Ferguson.  The  circumstances  related  oc- 
curred while  Ferruson  lay  with  part  of  his  riflemen  on  a  skirt  of 
a.wood  in  front  of  Gen.  Knyphausen's  division. "  We  had  not  lain 
long  when  a  rebel  officer,  remarkable  by  a  hussar  dress,  passed 
towards  our  army,  within  a  hundred  yards  of  my  right  flank,  not 
perceiving  us.  He  was  followed  by  another  dressed  in  dark  sreen 
and  blue,  mounted  on  a  good  bay  horse,  with  a  remarkable  large 
high  cocked  hat  I  ordered  three  good  shots  to  steal  near  to  them 
and  flre  at  them;  but  the  idea  disgusted  me;  and  I  recalled  the 
order.  The  hussar  in  returning  made  a  circuit,  but  the  other  pass- 
ed within  a  hundred  yards  of  us;  upon  which  I  advanced  from  the 
wood  towards  him.  Upon  mv  callins,  he  stopped;  but  after  look- 
ins  at  me,  proceeded.  I  agafn  drewhis attention,  and  made  sign 
to Tiim  to  stop,  levelling  my  piece  at  him;  but  he  slowly  continued 
his  way.  As  I  was  within  that  distance  at  which,  in  the  quickest 
flrin&%  I  could  have  lodged  half  a  dozen  balls  in  or  about  him,  be- 
fore ne  was  out  of  my  reach,  I  had  only  to  determin^;  but  it  was 
not  pleasant  to  fire  at  the  back  of  an  unoffending  individual,  who 
was  acquitting  himself  very  cooly  of  his  duty;  so  I  let  him  alone. 
The  day  after,  I  had  been  telling  this  story  to  some  wounded  offi- 
cers who  lay  in  the  same  room  with  me,  when  one  of  our  sui^eons» 
who  had  been  dressing  the  wounded  rebel  officers,  came  m  and 
told  us,  that  they  had  been  informing  him,  that  Gen.  Washington 
was  all  the  momins  with  the  light  troops,  and  only  attended  by  a 
French  officer  in  a  hussar  dress,  he  himself  dressed  and  mounted 
in  every  point  as  above  described.  I  am  not  sorry  that  I  did  not 
know  at  the  time  who  it  was.'*  See  BisieVs  Continuation^  vol.  ii, 
p.  12£:  Note. 


For  the  Port  Folio. 
WASHINGTON  AND  HAMILTON. 

The  following  anecdote  is  illustrative  of  the  character  of  two 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  their  time: 

An  unhappy  di&rence  had  occurred  in  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness between  the  genend  and  his  much  respected  aid,  which  pro- 
duced the  latter's  withdraw  from  his  family.  A  few  days  preced- 
ing this  period,  Hamilton  had  been  engaged  all  the  morning  in 
copying  some  despatches,  which  the  general,  when  about  to  take 
his  usual  rounds,  directed  him  to  forward  as  soon  ^A  finished. 

uswL,  I8M1P— HO.  £6Q  64 
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Wa8hiii;;toii  finding  ojd  his  rettfni  llie  despatches  on  the  taUe, 
renewed  his  directions  in  expressions  indicating  his  surprise  at  the 
delay;  and  again  leaving  his  apartment^  found,  when  he  retorned, 
the  despatches  where  he  had  left  them.  At  this  time  Hamilton 
had  gone  out  in  search  of  the  courier,  who  bad  been  long  waitings 
when  accidentally  he  met  the  Marquis  La  Fajette,  who  seizing 
him  by  the  button  (as  was  the  habit  of  this  zealous  nobleman)  en- 
gaged him  in  conversation;  which  being  continued  with  the  Mar- 
quis' usual  earnestness,  dismissed  from  liamilton's  mind  for  some 
minutes  the  oMect  in  view.  At  lengtii  breaking  off  from  the  Mar* 
quis  he  reached  the  courier,  and  directed  him  to  come  forward  to 
receive  his  cham  and  orders.  Returning  he  found  the  general 
seated  by  the  t&le,  on  which  lay  the  despatches.  The  moment 
he  appeared,  Washington,  with  warmth  and  sternness,  chided  him 
for  the  delay;  to  which  Hamilton  mildly  replied,  statii^  the  cause; 
when  the  general,  rather  irritated  than  mollified,  sternly  rebuked 
him.  To  tills  Hamilton  answ^^,  <*  If  your  excellency  thinks 
proper  thus  to  address  me,  it  is  time  for  me  to  l^ve  you.''  He 
proceeded  to  the  table,  took  up  the  despatches,  sent  off  the  ex- 
press, packed  up  his  ba^age,  and  quitted  head-quarters. 

Although  Washington  took  no  measures  to  restore  him  to  his 
family,  yet  he  treatsd  him  with  the  hidiest  respect;  givii^  to  him 
the  command  of  a  regiment  of  li^t  infantry,  wnich  now  formed  a 
part  of  La  Fayette's  corps.    Xers  MemoirSi  vol.ii,  p.  341:  Note- 
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Jllustratians  of  the  Tragedy  of  Faustus,  by  Goethe.  Engraved 
and  published  by  Henry  Stone.  Washington  City,  D.  C.  1824» 
With  an  introduction. 

The  engravings  executed  by  Mr,  Stone,  will  probably  not  be 
duly  appreciated  b^  the  majoritv  of  those  who  view  them,  the  ro- 
mance of  Faust  being  not  much  known  in  this  country,  and  the 
translations  that  have  appeared  in  England,  witb  the  exception  rf 
Lord  Gower's,  recently  published,  being  little  calculated  to  convey 
a  just  idea  of  this  astonishing  production.  The  introductoiT  no- 
tice to  these  engravings  intimates  the  serious  character  oi  the 
book.  In  truth,  Faust  is  led  on  to  crime  by  so  gentle  a  descent: 
his  offences  spring  so  entirely  from  the  fatality  that  wei^is  him 
down:  the  miseries  which  he  accumulates  on  the  head  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Margaret  are,  as  it  were,  so  littie  his  fault:  his  love  for  her 
is  so  true:  his  interviews  with  Margaret  both  before  and  after  their 
mutual  fault  so  littie  resemble  those  of  an  abandoned  seducen  his 
expressions  of  remorse  flow  in  such  a  manner  from  the  bottom  of 
his  soul,  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  recollect  that  the  first  error 
always  leads  to  others,  to  be  disposed  to  criminate  Faust,  who 
neither  resembles  Don  Juan,  nor  Blaafiredi,  nor  Lewis's  Monk, 
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bat  as  a  poetical  coinporition  is  sui  genfirii*  The  introdaction  to 
the  enmvings  affbras  no  key  to  their  meaning.  Probabl j  the 
author  nas  omitted  an  explanation,  that  he  mij^t  allow  the  spec- 
tator the  pleasure  of  solving  the  sutijects  for  himself,  or  to  aroid 
exciting  beforehand  a  curiositj  in  respect  to  a  book  which  in  his 
opinion  we  should  hesitate  before  we  read,  criticise*  or  recom- 
mend. But,  whatever  were  the  vrriter's  motives,  in  not  giving  an 
explanation  of  the  plates,  we  shall  state  in  a  few  words  the  priur 
cipal  scenes  they  represent. 

In  the  first  plate,  God,  surrounded  by  his  angels,  orders  the 
of  evil,  r 


genius  of  evil,  (Mephistopheles,)  to  visit  the  eaprth.  Menhisto- 
pheles  begs  to  be  excused  from  the  mission.  *'  Mankind  is  already 
so  miserable,"  said  he.  But  the  orders  of  the  Almighty  are  posi* 
tive,  and  Mephistopheles  descends  to  the  terrestrial  regions. 

The  second  plate  represents  Faust  and  his  fellow  collegian, 
Wagner.  Faust  calls  tne  attention  of  his  companion  to  a  dog 
which  is  crossing  the  field,  whose  sparkling  eyes  are  fixed  on  him. 
Thb  dog  is  M^^istopheles. 

In  the  next  plate,  Mef^stopheles  appeals  in  Faust's  study,  in 
the  same  shape. 

In  the  fourth  plat^  the  evil  genius  shows  himself  in  the  human 
form.  Faust  gives  him  a  written  instrument  bv  which  he  sells 
himself  to  the  perfidious  distributor  t>f  earthly  pleasures. 

In  the  following  plate  he  is  seen  beginning  to  enjoy  these  f^fts. 
He  has  become  young  again.  His  student's  robe  is  changed  into 
the  habiliments  of  an  elegant  youth. 

In  the  sixth  plate  he  is  represented  in  company  vrith  Margaret, 
in  front  of  the  scene,  while  Mephistopheles  appears  in  the  back 
ground.  Faust  accosts  Margaret  and  requests  permission  to  con- 
duct her  home.  It  is  necessary  to  understana  how  widely  the 
different  classes  in  German v  are  separated  by  aristocratical  ranks, 
to  feel  the  charm  of  the  naive  answer  of  the  poor  Margaret  to  the 
title  of '« young  lady,"  bestowed  on  her  by  her  seducer.  Marga- 
ret is  that  being  endowed  with  all  the  attractions  of  beauty,  whom 
Mephistopheles  had  shown  to  Faust  ia  those  scenes  where  he  had 
displayed  to  him  his  supernatural  powers. 

Faust  had  requested  of  Mephistopheles  some  ornaments  for  his 
new  acquaintance.  The  demon  brings  them,  and  conducts  hi^k 
into  the  bedchamber  of  Mar^ret. 

In  another  plate  the  poor  girl  is  exhibited  as  full  of  astonishment 
at  finding  a  present  on  her  table.  The  chamber,  the  (umiture,  a 
eross,  ana  flowers,  attest  that  she  is  yet  innocent. 

Margaret  is  afterwards  seen  with  Faust  in  a  garden,  which  she 
had  visited,  accoqppanied  by  her  mother  and  Mephistopheles:  th^ 
latter  is  drawing  off*  the  mother. 

The  plate  in  which  Faust  embraces  Margaret  scarce  needs  ex- 
planation! it  is  evidently  *'tiie  first  kiss;'^  yet  it  is  horribly  con^ 
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trasted  with  the  infernal  joy  of  Mepbistopheles,  who  is  r^trding 
the  Bcene  at  a  distance. 

In  uiother  plate,  Margaret  adores  the  Virgin  Mary.  Those 
who  have  read  (Goethe's  romance  will  recollect  with  emotion  the 
groans  of  the  distressed  suppliant. 

At  this  crisis  Mar^ret's  brother  arrives  from  camp,  and  enga- 
ges Mephistopheles  m  sinde  combat,  ubder  her  windows.  Faust 
comes  to  the  assistance  of  Mephistopheles,  and  kills  the  brother 
on  the  spot.  > 

The  interior  of  a  church  is  next  seen.  Margaret  prays  with 
fervour.  Mephistopheles  stands  behind  her.  Goethe  introduces 
here  the  chant  of  miserere,  with  which  Margaret  intermingles  her 
lamentations.  In  no  other  poem  is  there  a  finer  dramatic  effect 
produced  than  in  this  passage  of  Faust 

fiut  it  is  not  Margaret  alone  that  is  seized  with  remorse.  Faust 
begins  to  tremble  before  his  inward  monitor.  He  has  recourse  to 
Mephistopheles:  but  what  can  repentance  expect  from  vice?  The 
fruits  of  tne  first  offence  are  beginning  to  appear.  Margaret  mur- 
ders the  pledge  Of  their  love.  Faust  hears  ontaiid  wishes  to  save 
her.  He  is  seen  moving  about  near  the  place  of  execution,  with 
all  the  skill  of  the  most  accomplished  cavalier,  accompanied  by 
Mephistopheles,  who,  overjoyed  at  these  scenes  of  fear  and  of  de- 
struction, at  this  combination  of  human  a?ony  collected  round  the 
gibbet,  appears  balancing  himself  on  his  norse,  which  carries  him 
at  a  short  distance  behind  the  impatient  lover  of  the  miserable 
Margaret* 

The  wild  and  infernal  scenes  represented  in  the  succeeding 
plates  are  emanations  of  genius  whicn  cannot  be  explained  by  the 
pen.  In  the  two  last,  Margaret  is  in  prison  and  Faust  busy  to  ef- 
fect her  escape.  But  she  invokes  death,  and  Mephistopheles  calls 
for  and  carries  off  Faust. 

Mad.  de  Stael  has  translated  the  last  scene  of  this  tragedy, 
in  her  work  on  **  Germany;"  but  we  should  not  advise  any  on^  m 
affliction  to  peruse  it 
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ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  VINE.* 

For  the  Port  Folio. 

Mr.  Adlum  has  been  a  zealous  and  succeadful  cultivator  of 
Tines  for  several  jears  past,  first  at  Havre  de  Grace  on  the  Sus- 
quehannah,  and  latterlj  near  George  Town  in  the  distiict  of  Co* 
lumbia;  and  having  found  that  a  considerable  degree  of  attention 
bas  been  excited  to  the  subject,  he  has  compiled  the  present  little 
book  from  his  own  experience,  and  the  intormation  contained  in 
some  of  the  best  practical  works^— The  objeet  is  truly  patriotic, 
and  we  hope  the  well  meant  endeavours  of  the  author  will  be  at- 
tended with  success^— Every  farmer  ought  to  have  at  least  one  or 
two  vines  near  his  house,  to  furnish  grapes  for  his  table,  and  to 
cool  and  refresh  the  parched  and  heated  mouth  in  case  of  sick- 
ness in  his  family.  It  is  indeed  a  source  of  regret,  considering  the 
ease  with  which  vines  are  cultivated,  that  we  so  rarely  find  mem 
in  the  gardens  of  farmers.    Native  grapes  abound  in  every  part 
df  the  United  States;  but  few  persons  have  attempted  to  trans- 
l^t  them  from  their  native  spots  to  a  house,  or  to  plant  a  cut- 
ting of  them,  while  they  will  not  hesitate  to  ruin  a  fine  vine, 
which  happens  to  be  found  in  their  fields,  by  destroying  its  at- 
tachments to  a  tree,  merely  for  the  purpose  ot  procuring  one  feast 
firom  its  luxuriant  branches.     It  is  a  fact,  that  the  native  vines  of 
our  country  are  fast  disappearing  in  consequence  of  this  unpardon- 
able devastation;  and  that  certain  '*  sections"  of  our  land,  which, 
forty  years  ^o,  abounded  in  fine  grapes,  are  now  from  the  cause 
mentioned,  nearly  destitute  of  them.    The  cultivation  of  a  grape- 
vine would  nnti^ly  afford  a  luxury  for  the  table,  and  a  fine  shel- 
ter from  the  rays  of  a  summer's  sun,  but  prove  a  source  of  amuse- 
ment to  a  family,  aod  even  mi^t  be  found  an  occupation  as 
agreeable  as  attending  to  the  training  of  game-cocks.  It  would  be 
a  more  profitable,  and  certainly  a  more  moral  and  rational  occu- 
pation. 

Mr.  Adlum  first  treats,  of  the  propagation  of  vines  from  the 
seeds.  2.  Of  the  culture  of  grapes  for  the  table.  3.  On  grafting 
vines.  4.  On  planting  vineyards.  5.  On  making  wine.  6.  On  making 
wine  from  grapes.  7.  On  making  wine  from  immature  grapes.  8.  Do. 
from  ripe  grapes.  An  appendix  is  added,  containing  extracts  of  let- 
ters from  the  late  Joseph  Cooper  of  New  Jersey,  on  making  wine 
from  native  grapes.  2.  An  extract  from  one  of  the  late  Dr.  James 
Jhtdenon  of  Edmburgh,  on  wine  from  foreign  grapes,  and  domes- 
tic fruits.— 3.  On  matching  for  wine  and  ciden  4.  Directions  to 
press  the  vine.  5.  Remarks  by  Dr.  Coxe  on  keeping  grapes  on  the 

*  A  Memoir  oil  the  Cultivation  of  the  Vine  in  America,  and  the  best 
mode  of  making  wine,  by  John  Adlum,  Washiogton  [City;]  Davit  and 
Force,  1823— 12mo:  pp.  142. 
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vines  after  frost,  and  in  jara  in  dry  aand.  6.  On  the  Tines  of 
Spain.  7.  On  the  cultivation  of  the  rine,  and  the  fabrication  of 
wines,  by  T,  Coxe  Esq;  and  lastly  a  catalogue  of  the  vines  col- 
tivated  by  the  author  near  George  Town. 

On  all  these  subjects,  the  reader  will  find  plain  and  useful  di- 
rections, and  we  earneatiy  reconunend  this  performance  to  the 
public.  As  to  the  making  of  vrine,  it  is  questionable  whether  it 
would  be  judiciouB  in  our  fanners  to  attempt  it  for  some  years  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  because  better  wines  than  can  be  made,  of  for- 
eign growth,  are  to  be  bought;  but  in  the  interior,  it  ought  to  be 
begun  without  delay.  The  way  to  proceed  is,  to  fix  on  a  lively 
and  pleasant  native  grape,*  and  then  to  propagate  it»  by  nlant- 
ing  the  cuttings  as  directed  by  Mr.  Adlum,  in  his  book:  or 
in  the  <'  American  Farmer:"  vol.  vi,  p.  4l4.-r-That  is,  to  lay  in 
two  cuttings  of  three  eyes,  in  a  horizontal  position.  A  still  better 
way  would  be  to  adopt  the  mode  recommended  and  practised  by 
Mr.  Timothy  Mathack^  which  we  know  will  always  insure  suc- 
cess. His  paper  b  contained  in  the  third  vol.  of  the  Memoirs  of 
**  the  Philadelphia  Society,  for  promoting  Agriculture;'*  and  from 
a  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  directions  given,  we  shall 
transcribe  the  process,  as  this  may  reach  many  who  have  not  the 
work  to  which  we  refer. 

'<  In  February,  take  a  single  joint  of  the  vine  you  choose;  cut  it 
off  half  an  inch  above  the  eye,  and  again  at  two  inches  below  the 
eye;  cover  each  end  with  sticking  plaster  of  any  kind,  and  set  it 
in  a  pot  of  ^urden  mould,  :d>ove  fifve  or  six  inches  diameter,  and 
unelazed.  The  eye  of  the  cutting  must  be  covered  with  earth, 
and  then  watered  to  settle  the  ground:  after  this  lay  half  an  inch 
of  horse  manure  on  the  surface  to  keep  it  from  becoming  dry  and 
hard,  and  place  the  pot  in  a  hot-bed  prepared  for  raising  caobace- 
plants.  If  more  than  one  shoot  rises  from  the  eye,  rub  off  all  but 
the  strongest.   About  the  first  of  June^  turn  out  the  vine  from  the 

'f  The  selection  of  a  native  grapeis  advised,  because  there  is  a  greater 
prospect  of  success  with  it,  than  with  many  foreign  grapes,  for  whSoh  the 
particular  climate  and  soil  thej  are  to  be  placed  in^  may  not  be  suitable; 
but  if  a  well  tasted  native  species  cannot  be  procured,  then  let  a  foreign 
one  of  known  good  quality  and  a  sure  bearer  be  chosen.  Alexander's 
or  Tasker's  grape,  which  ^r.  Legauxy  of  Spriogmiil,  on  the  SchuylkiU, 
calls  **  Constantia,"  is  one  of  che  surest  bearers,  and  a  hardy  vine;  and  is 
well  worth  attention,  as  it  improves  very  much  by  cultivation.  These 
remarks  apply  equally  to  the  ViHi  SyheHrit  or  blue  bunch  grape,  which 
'  when  perfectly  ripe,  are  excellent  They  are  still  better  after  exposura 
to  a  slight  frost.— They  also  form  an  agreeable  material  fur  pies.  When  in- 
sects are  troublesome  to  grapes,  they  may  be  kept  under  by  suspending 
wide  mouthed  mustard  bottles  half  fined  with  molasses  and  water,  from  the 
branches.  The  sweet  fluid  will  attract  these  enemies. — They  may  be 
also  prevented  from  ascending  from  the  earth,  by  smearing  the  lower 
part  of  the  stem  of  the  vine  with  mola8ses.«->The  dead  bark  on  the  stems 
and  large  branches  of  vines,  harbours  insects,  and  should  be  annually 
pulled  off.  The  removal  o^this  bark  will  also  promote  the  health  of  the  plani. 
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pott  and  set  it  in  the  garden,  or  at  the  east  or  ncaih  end  of  your 
noase;  whererer  it  can  be  protected  from  Tiolence.  It  will  grow 
in  any  soil,  but  like  other  plants  it  grows  best  in  the  best  s6il. 
When  first  removed^  water  it  at  a  distance  from  the  plant,  so  as 
to  draw  the  earth  toward  the  vine,  instead  of  washing  the  ground 
from  it  If  you  water  it  afterwards,  pour  the  water  into  a  trench 
at  least  eighteen  inches  from  t)\e  plant:  for  unless  this  precaution 
be  used,  watering  does  more  harm  than  good,  and  does  most  in- 
jury in  the  driest  time.  As  the  vine  shoots,  it  must  be  prevented 
from  falling.  In  November,  a  sli^t  covering  of  straw  is  benefi- 
cial to  prevent  freezing  and  thawing  of  the  vine:  In  February  it 
must  be  trimmed  by  cutting  it  off  at  half  an  inch  above  the  first 
or  lowest  clasper,  leaving  one  stronjg  full  feye:  all  the  eyes  below 
are  to  be  caretuUy  rubbed  off,  as  being  imperfect — The  eye  thus 
left  will  sometimes  produce  more  than  one  shoot,  iu  which  case 
all  but  the  strongest  should  be  rubbed  oft — In  November,  this 
shoot  is  again  to  be  covered,  and  in  the  following  Felmiary  is  to 
be  again  cut  off  above  the  second  lowest  clasper:  that  is  leaving 
on  two  ej/es  to  shoot  this  season,  and  again  rubbing  off  all  the  eyes 
below  the  lowest  clasper.  Both  these  shoots  should  be  permitted 
to  nrow  to  their  utmost  length;  which  if  the  soil  be  favourable, 
will  be  very  considerable,  and  there  will  be  reason  to  hope  for 
fruit  in  the  next  season.  In  the  third  February  cuttiue,  three  eyes 
upon  each  shoot  may  be  left,  and  no  tnore.  From  this  time  tor- 
ward  all  the  side  branches  jfirom  the  shoots  of  the  year  are  to  be 
nibbed  off,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  leaf  whence  they  spring, 
which  is  the  nurse  of  the  bud  at  the  root  of  its  stem. 

At  the  fourth  time  of  cutting  the  vine,  and  from  that  titne  for- 
ward, it  may  be  cut  about  the  last  of  October;  four  eyes  may  then 
lie  left,  and  at  the  fifth  cutting,  five  eyes  may  be  left  on  each 
shoot,  and  never  more,  even  in  &e  most  vigorous  state  of  growth, 
for  the  injuries  thereby  done  to  tlie  vine  wiu  be  seen  and  lament- 
ed in  succeeding  years.'^ 

We  recommend  to  those  who  intend  to  cultivate  grai>e8,  (and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  taste  for  them  will  generall}[prevail,)  besides 
reading  Mr.  Adlum's  book,  to  consult  the  Domestic  Encyclopeedia 
for  an  abridgement  of  the  paper  by  the  late  Mr.  JSlntil  of  New 
Jersey,  an  experienced  vigneron,  which  is  contained  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society's  Transactions; 
and  for  a  paper  on  the  vines  of  the  United  States,  by  the  late 
eminent  botanist,  William  Bartram^  and  for  other  useful  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  generally.  The  species  of  grape  first  enu- 
merated by  Mr.  B.,  Vitis  sylvestris,  is  the  blue  bunch  ^pe,  of 
the  middle  States,  a  variety  of  which,  is  the  vine  cultivated  by 
the  late  Joseph  Cooper  of  New  Jersey,  and  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Adlum. 

When  ttfr,  Mlum  again  publishes,  we  would  direct  his  attention 
to  the  papers  from  Chaptal  on  the  vine,  in  the  ninth  and  ten& 
▼olumes  of  Tiiloch's  Philosophical  Magazine. 
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SAGACITY  OF  A  NEWFOUNDLAND  DOG. 

WITH  AK  ETCHING  BT  BOTD. 

At  the  Ferry-house,  at  Worcester,  in  England,  was  some  time 
aeo  kept  a  Newfoundland  do^,  famous  for  having  saved  the  lives 
,  of  several  people  from  drowning;  and  so  fond  was  he  of  the  water* 
that  he  seemed  to  consider  any  disinclination  to  it  in  other  dogs 
as  an  insult  on  the  species — at  least  if  a  dog  was  left  on  the  bank 
by  its  master,  with  intent  to  oblige  it  to  follow  the  boat  across  the 
river,  and  stood  yelping  at  the  oottom  of  the  steps  unwilling  to 
take  the  water,  the  old  dog  would  go  down  to  him,  and  with  a 
gasping  noise,  as  if  in  mockery,  take  him  by  the  back  of  the  necky 
and  throw  him  in,  in  the  manner  attempted  to  be  described  in  the 
annexed  plate — which  is  a  copy  by  Boyd  from  an  original  by 
Howit,  an  English  artist  who  is  remarkably  successful  in  delinea- 
tions of  animals. 


For  the  Port  Folio. 

to  thb  memory  of  a  favourite  fawn,  supposed  to  have  bb«n 
killed  bt  some  nbflohbourino  sportsmen. 

Beneath  the  shade  of  sombre  pii^es 
Charissa's*  graceful  form  reclines. 

And  thus  she  breathes  her  sighs: 
*•  The  fawn  that  ray  own  hands  had  rear'd. 
Which  oft  my  hours  so  sweetly  cheer'd. 

Now  cold  and  lifeless  lies. 

«*  Wo  to  the  ruthless  dogs  of  prey! 
And  men  more  savage  yet  than  they. 

Who  did  the  barb'rous  deed.  * 
They  had  perform'd  a  kinder  part. 
Had  first  the  weapon  pierc'd  my  heart. 

That  made  my  Leila's  bleed. 

**  If  beauty  e'er  a  shield  could  prove. 
And  huntsman's  heart  to  pitv  move. 

He  sure  had  stay'd  his  hand. 
But  what  could  beauty's  charm  avail? 
My  fawn  must  die,  lest  sport  should  fail 

These  Nimrods  of  the  land. 
• 

*  x«^i(— Gratia^venustaa — ^benevolentia — Gr  Lex. 
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**0f  all  my  kniajhtt*  so  true  and  bntve. 
Could  none  my lerely  Leila  save 

From  this  untimelr  ^nd? 
To  sally  forth  at  crj  of  hound» 
Not  one  of  all  the  band  was  found-*- 

A  fav'rite  has  no  friend. 

'**  Life's  morn  how  bright!  from  cares  how  free! 
Mj  fawn  I  now  in  fancy  see 

Light  bounding  through  the  grove; 
And  now  by  mute,  yet  fomi  caress. 
Beyond  the  foice  of  words,  express 
Its  gratitude  and  love. 

*<  She  (mce,  by  fond  affection  led. 
Her  footsteps  to  my  chamber  sped. 

And  lickM  my  fev'rish  hand. 
Then,  steadfast  sazing,  seemed  to  say^ 
The  pleasures  of  a  wuk  to-day. 

How  can  you  thus  withstand? 

*^  While  o'er  these  quiet  scenes  we  stray'd. 
There  never  sure  was  fawn  or  mai4. 

From  ills  of  life  more  free: 
And  hence  when  us'd  abroad  to  roam, 
My  mind,  still  bent  on  joys  of  home, 

Tum'd,  Leila,  e'er  to  thee. 

**  Of  all  the  blessings  mortals  know. 
There's  nought  like  warm  affection's  glow. 

To  give  our  bosoms  peace: 
It  finds  its  way  to  every  heart— 
Of  bitterest  snefs  it  sooths  the  smart. 

And  bids  light  troubles  cease. 

**  Why  have  I  met  with  cold  disdain. 
Not  only  flatt'rers,  weak  and  vain. 

But  some,  reputed  clever? 
In  one  stream  flow'd  affection's  tide. 
My  fawn  all  otlier  pets  supplied. 

And  now  she's  gone  forever! 

''Of  life's  best  solace  thus  bereft. 
What  pleasures  or  what  hopes  are  left. 
To  cheat  its  weary  hour? 

•These  are  a  band  of  gallant  cavaliert,  who,  under  the  name  of 
«<  Knights  of  the  order  of  Be  Franoes,^'  have  enlisied  themselves  io  the 
service  of  the  fair  soliloquist 
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From  memhjH  UbM  to  eruo 
The  image  Uncj  loves  to  trace. 
No  time  can  hare  the  powV.*^ 

Bat  heaYen'a  behestt  must  be  ebej'd'— 
Thj  ffen'roas  tears  then,  toTely  maid» 

Permit  not  thns  to  flow. 
Know  all  of  bliss  the  worid  contains. 
Is  foIIowM  by  its  kindred  p^ns— 

With  joy  e*er  mingles  wo, 

lis  true,  to  vie  witii  pit7's.tears 
There's  neither  gem  tnat  ocean  bears. 

Nor  product  of  the  mine: 
And  woman^s  eyes  ne'er  beam  so  brigjht. 
Or  shed  so  soft  and  sweet  a  light. 

As  when  through  tears  they  shine* 

But  feeling  tender,  warm,  and  punw 
To  act  a  hirii^  part  were  sure 

By  God  ancl  nature  giyeju: 
To  bless  some  heart  in  lore  allied^ 
Its  joys  aui^ment,  its^cares  divide. 

And  give  foretaste  of  heav'n. 
WathingUm,  2Sd  ^pril,  1824. 


SONNET. 

THB  LEAVES  ABE  VALUNO. 

The  leaves  are  falling  fast; — and  they  declare 

That  summer  days  will  shortly  have  an  end; 

That  soon  the  winter's  stormy  blast  will  bend 

The  naked  trees,  that  once,  m  the  mild  air, 

Wav'd  their  wide  branches,  while  the  sun's  fair  face 

Beam'd  on  their  foliage,  and  the  warbling  race 

Chflunted  melodiously  a  vrateful  song. 

And  cannot  all  the  art  of  man  prolong 

Their  stay?  Ah  fto!— And  he  like  them  must  fall: 

Yes,  he— nerhaps  before  his  summer's  tum-i* 

Must  yield  him  up  to  death's  despotic  call. 

Leaving  his  frienas  to  follow  and  to  mourn. 

Life  passes  like  the  season  we  deplore. 

And  birds,  and  trees,  and  $kjt  for  us  shall  soon  be  o'er. 
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FROM  THB  ILLINOIS  OAZBTTB. 

Ladt  **  thj  vdw8  were  traced  in  sand,'' 
With  pencil  light,  and  careless  hand. 
And  every  idle  wind  that  blew. 
Declared  the  feeble  lines  untrue; 
Trembling  I  saw  thy  plighted  fiuth. 
The  sport  of  everj  Tagrant  breath,— 
Tet  lingered  still,  like  one  who  stands. 
To  view  the  flight  of  golden  sands. 

Thy  heart  was  like  the  sweetest  flower. 
That  UoBSoms  in  a  lady's  bower;— 
And  like  the  bird  of  gcdden  win^ 
That  sips  the  honied  dews  of  spnng. 
Light  fiincy  loved  to  hover  near. 
The  nectar'd  leaf  that  glittered  there; 
Deceptive  leaf!  so  bright  to  view. 
So  sweet  to  tastej  so  trifling  too! 

Lady  resume  tiiy  pencil  now, 
Anci  write  thy  cruel  vows  in  snow; 
For  that  is  cold  as  maiden's  heart. 
And  frail  as  sand,  will  soon  depart; 
And  glist'ning  as  the  maiden's  tear. 
When  Hymen's  burning  torch  is  near. 
But  when  tis  brightest,  feeblest  proves. 
Decaying  by  the  warmth  it  loves! 

But  while  alone  Ac  faitUess  line. 
New  loves,  and  hopes,  and  raptures  shine. 
To  'guile  some  raw  enamoured  youth. 
That  recks  not  of  a  Woman's  truth;«— > 
Forget  the  promise  pledged  to  me; 
Forget  thy  heart's  inconstancy; 
Nor  let  a  darken'd  hour  like  this. 
Intrude  to  blight  thy  transient  bliss* 

For  shouldst  thy  truant  fancy  rove. 
Back  to  the  vernal  days  of  love. 
When  new-bom  hope  thy  bosom  thrill'd. 
And  vows  were  sworn,  by  kisses  seal'd. 
The  blush  of  shame  would  brightly  glow. 
Along  the  chilly  page  of  snow. 
And  meldng  tablets  far  and  wide. 
Display  thy  faithless  maiden  pride! 

OmiAvno* 
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For  the  Port  Folio. 

LITERARY  INTELLiGENCE, 

Sir  Richard  Puilups,  in  an  advertisement  prefixed  to  the 
March  number  of  his  Monthly  Magazine,  says  that  **  the  very 
name"  of  that  Journal  '*  is  synonymous  with  all  that  is  liberal,  en- 
lightened, and  useful,  in  the  pursuits  of  man!" 

It  is  asserted,  in  the  prospectus  of  one  of  the  recent  EngUsh 
Journals,  that  "  with  a  very  few  exceptions  the  London  press  is 
subservient,  crouching,  base,  and  even  dishonest,  to  a  degree  be- 
yond all  conception.''  The  conductors  of  this  press  are  the  vir- 
tuous wights  who  are  so  dreadfully  shocked  by  the  accounts  of 
American  profligacy  which  are  detuled  by  Faux  and  others. 

Regulators  have  been  invented  in  England  to  ascertain  the  num- 
ber and  velocity  of  the  rotations  made  by  the  wheel  of  the  tread- 
mill, and  the  degree  of  animal  strength  expended  upon  it  From 
data  furnished  by  these  regulators,  Biey  calculate  tne  strength  of 
the  prisoners,  and  fix  the  maximum  of  labour  at  one  time  to  be 
12000  feet  in  ascent  A  day's  work  at  this  rate  is  said  to  be  more 
than  equal  to  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  from  the  valley  of  Cha- 
mouny;  and  equal  to  the  ascending  seventy-two  times  to  the  top 
of  St  Paul's. 

Certain  Discourses  of  Philo  the  Jew,  hitherto  unknown  in  Eu- 
rope, and  considered  by  the  learned  as  destroyed  by  time,  have 
been  lately  published  at  Venice.  These  consist  of  **  Sermones, 
1  and  2  de  Providentia,"  and  "  S  de  Animaiibus;'*  and  were  trans- 
lated from  the  original  Greek  text  into  a  very  ancient  Armenian 
MS.  Philo  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  philosophical  sys- 
tems on  the  universe;  he  combats  them  with  arguments,  and  ob- 
viates their  objections  to  a  general  and  particular  Providence.  He 
quotes  frequently  from  Plato,  Hesiod,  Homer,  Eschylus,  Pindar, 
and  others;  andi  makes  mention  of  many  Greek  philosophers, 
poets,  and  historians. 

Sir  William  Temple,  among  other  interesting  particulars  with 
which  he  has  diversified  the  graver  matter  of  his  Memoirs,  takes 
occasion  to  insert  the  following  remark:  «  The  excise  in  Holland 
is  great,  and  so  general,  that  lliave  heard  it  observed  at  Amster- 
dam, that  when,  in  a  tavern,  a  certain  dish  of  fish  b  eaten  with 
the  usual  sauce,  thirty  several  excises  are  paid  for  what  is  neces- 
sary to  that  small  service." 

Mr.  Miller  has  opened  a  Public  AMERioiiM  Library  in  New- 
Bridge  Street,  London. 

The  following  exhibits  the  present  state  of  periodical  literature 
in  Philadelphia: 

NfiwsPAPERS^Phiiadelphia  Gazette,  Grotjan's  Sale  Report, 
Saturday  Evening  Post,*  United  States  Gazette,  Aurora,  City 
Register,^  Democratic  Press,  Columbian  Observer,*  Philadelphia 
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Recorder,  Ponlson'g  DaUy  Advertiser,  Christian  Gazette  or 
Youth's  Herald^  National  Gazette,  Freeman's  Journal,  American 
Sentinel,  Christian,  Franklin  Gazette,  Statesman— 17. 

Magazines — Port  Folio,  Christian  Advocate,  Museum,  Journal 
of  Foreign  Medicine,  Medical  Journal,  Reformer,*  Political 
Economist,  Medical  Recorder,  American  Monthly  Magazine,  Law 
Journal,  Wesley  an  Repository,*  Advocate  of  Peace — 1 2.* 

All  these  publications  are  to  be  found  on  the  tables  of  our 
Athenceum,  excepting  those  marked  with  an  asterisk.  The  Co- 
lumbian Observer,  a  daily  vehicle  of  factious' and  frothy  declama- 
mation,  a  sewer  of  egotism,  mali$;nity,  and  impudence,  has  never 
been  allowed  admission  to  that  repository  of  literature.  The 
Statesman,  notwithstanding  its  magnificent  title,  is  merely  a 
servile  echo  of  the  last,  being  in  fact  another  edition  from  the 
same  types;  the  name  only  being  changed.  It  is  sent  to  the  rooms 
without  order  and  received  without  notice. 

The  United  States  Literary  Gazette  is  a  new  weekly  journal, 
iust  commenced  at  Boston.  It  contains  a  review  of  two  of  Mr. 
NeaPs  mad  rhapsodies,  entitled  *« Randolph,*'  and  "Errata,'' 
which  appears  to  have  been  written  by  one  who  is  personally  ac- 
quainted with  him.  The  writer  says  there  exists  some  question 
about  the  authorship  of  Randolph,  and  endeavours  to  ascertain  the 
fact  from  internal  evidence.  We  are  not  put  to  that  trouble,  in 
this  quarter,  since  his  publishers  here  use  his  name  with  as  little 
hesitation  as  if  it  had  been  printed  in  the  title  page.*  His  affecta- 
tion of  concealment  only  excites  a  smile.  It  is  allesed,  in  this 
article,,  that  he  has  been  "  much  beaten  in  Baltimore.*^  We  are 
no  very  warm  admirers  of  the  club  law  of  that  renowned  citv,  but 
in  the  present  instance  we  must  adroit  that  Mr.  Neal  has  always 
appeared  to  us  a  fit  subject  for  the  strait  waistcoat  or  a  cowskin. 

In  a  letter  from  an  American  gentleman,  now  in  London,  it  is 
stated  that  the  splendid  speech  in  favour  of  the  Greeks,  which 
Mr.  Webster  delivered  during  the  late  session  of  Conjgress,  is 
about  to  be  distributed  throughout  that  country,  in  the  idiom  of 
the.  descendants  of  Demosthenes. 

Mr.  Small  has  published,  in  a  neat  pocket  volume.  Prose  by  a 
Poet,  by  Mr.  Montgomery,  of  which  some  account  was  given  in 
out*  last  number. 

We  have  seen  proposals  for  publishing  an  abridgment  of  the 
quarto  volumes  of  the  Port  Folio.  The  reasons  assigned  for  this 
enterprise  are,  that "  these  volumes  have  frequently  been  inquired 
for,  but  no  copies  can  be  found  exposed  for  sale."  If  the  anony- 
mous person,  who  has,  somewhat  unceremoniously  as  we  think, 
undertaken  to  publish  and  vend  an  abridgment  of  our  work,  will 
inquire  at  the  proper  place — ^i.  e.  tlie  Publication  Office  of  the 
Port  Folio^-^he  will  leiura  that  no  demand  for  the  whole  or  any 
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piu-t  of  it»  has  eyer  been  unsncceasfiilly  noMMie  at  that  place.  Sotte 
years  ago  proposals  for  publishing  a  selection  from  this  maeaadne 
were  issued  by  the  present  editor;  but  the  execution  of  his  desiea 
was  postponed  on  account  of  the  eflfect  which  it  might  have  on  tne 
sale  of  the  back  yolumes,  of  which  a  large  quantity  were,  amd  sHU 
are,  on  hand.  It  was  a  fayourite  scheme  with  Mr.  Dennie;  and 
we  haye  in  our  possession,  an  Editor's  eap^  in  which  are  marked^ 
those  articles  which  he  wished  to  preserve  in  this  form;  numerous 
corrections  of  the  text  have  been  made,  and,  in  some  instances, 
the  names  of  authors  are  disclosed.  We  have  also  had  access  to 
several  copies  in  the  libraries  of  gentlemen  who  were  intimate 
with  him  and  contributed  lai^ly  to  his  journal.  From  these 
sources,  it  is  our  intention  to  publish  a  volume  of  selections,  with 
a  life  of  Mr.  Dennie,  some  of  his  private  letters,  and  biographical 
notes  respecting  some  of  his  anonymous  correspondents. 

Mr.  Small  has  in  press, 

1.  A  History  of  the  Colonies  planted  by  the  English  on  the 
continent  of  Noi*th  America,  from  their  settlement  to  the  com- 
mencement of  that  war  which  terminated  in  their  independencei 
which  is  understood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  CkUf  Ju&tiee  Aor- 
skaU. 

2.  A  dissertation  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Courts  of  the  United  States,  by  Peter  8.  Dumne^aUj  Esq. 
with  an  introduction  and  an  appendix  in  which  will  be  containdl 
a  sketch  of  |he  national  and  judiciary  powers  exercised  in  the 
United  States,  from  the  settlement  of  the  Colonies  to  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  by  Thomas  Sergeantt 
Esq. 

.3.  A  treatise  on  the  principles  of  Pleading  in  Civil  Actions; 
comprising  a  summary  view  of  the  whole  proceedings  in  a  anit  at 
law,  by  Henry  John  Stephen,  Esq. 

4.  A  compendium  of  tne  Law  of  Evidence,  by  Tlionuis  Peake, 
Sergeant  at  Law,  5th  edition,  with  the  addition  of  notes  and  re- 
ferences to  all  the  American  Authorities,  by  Joseph  P«  AlwTtf, 
Jr.  Esq. 

5.  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Partnership,  by  JWii  €hw,  Esq. 
with  the  addition  of  American  notes  and  references,  by  Edwmrd 
D.  Ingraham,  Esq. 

6.  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  y(|}.  St, 
new  series,  quarto,  with  several  plates. 

7.  Conversations  on  Chemistry,  in  1  vdL  ISmo.  with  the  notes 
of  Professors-  Cooper  and  Keatvug. 

Mess.  Carey  and  Lea  have  in  press,  A  Narrative  of  an  Expedi- 
tion to  the  source  of  the  St  Peters,  Lake  Winnepeck,  Lake  oT  the 
Woods,  &c.  performed  in  the  year  1823,  by  order  of  the  Hon. 
John  C.  Calhoun,  Secretary  of  War,  under  the  direction  of  Ste- 
phen H.Xong,  Major  ot*  the  United  States'  Engineers^— Conq>iled 
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frMH  ttit  notei  ti  Major  Long»  M«nrs.  St j,  Keating,  Calhoim, 
and  other  gentlemen  of  the  ftitjf  bj  William  H.  Keating,  A.  M. 
&c.  &c.  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Cbemiatry  in  the  UniYerai- 
ij  of  PenAavWania,  and  Geologist  and  Historiographer  to  the  ex- 
peditiMi.    in  d  toIs.  8yo  with  plates. 

We  are  glad  to  obserre  that  '''The  Albion"  ]^rflueB  its  course 
successfullj  notwitiistanding  the  obstacles  which  prejudice  and 
illiberality  endeavonred  to  throw  in  its  way.  This  is  a  weekly 
gazette,  published  at  New  York  (S6»)  and  deToted  almost  exclu- 
sively to  selections  from  the  English  newspapers,  which  are  made 
with  discrimination  and  taste* 

Jacob  Wagner,  Es(}.*  proposes  to  publish,  in  Philadelphia,  a 
weekly  journal  of  politics  and  literature.  This  gentleman  has 
been  so  long  and  so  advantageously  known  to  the  public,  that  we 
shall  only  add  our  cordial  wishes  for  his  success. 

Peter  Force  has  published  the  5th. vol.  of  his  National  Calendar 
and  Annals  of  the  United  States.  This  is  an  annual  publication, 
in  which  the  purchaser  will  find  much  matter  for  a  small  conside- 
ration. It  contains  a  very  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  or- 
ganization of  the  govemm(ent  of  this  country — ^the  names  of  all 
public  agents  of  ever^  description,  from  the  president  down  to  the 
watchmen-— their  duties,  compensations,  mode  of  appointment  or 
election^the  judiciary,  the  army,  the  navy,  &c.  Ilc.  Great  care, 
no  doubt,  has  been  taken,  to  make  it  accurate;  yet  we  have  ob- 
served one  or  two  errors.  Thus  the  termination  of  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  Adams  is  stated  to  have  occurred  in  1810,  instead  of  1801; 
and  the  commencement  of  that  of  his  immediate  successor  is  da- 
ted 1806. 

F.  and  R.  Lockwood,  of  New  York,  have  nearly  reader  for  the 
press  a  new  edition  of  Lempriere's  Biographical  Dictionary, 
which  comprises  an  addition  ofupwards  of  800  American  names. 
We  saw  a  list  of  the  new  articles  some  time  ago,  and  we  remarked 
a  few  deficiencies  in  it;  but  as  the  paper  was  in  our  hands  but  a 
moment,  we  are  not  now  able  to  state  what  they  were.  If  copies 
of  this  list  were  more  extensively  circulated,  it  is  presumed  that 
much  curious  and  important  information  mi^t  be  collected. 

John  V.  N.  Tates,  Esq.  and  Joseph  W.  Moulton,  Esq.  have  is- 
sued proposals  for  publishing  a  History  of  the  State  of  New  York 
from  the  arrival  of  the  first  Dutch  Colony  to  the  present  time. 
The  New  York  Historical  Society  has  lately  received  many  im- 
portant papers  from  the  son  of  the  late  Judge  Smith,  the  author  of 
a  history  of  tiiat  state. 

Col.  Laporte  has  invented  a  bsf  for  carrying  the  mail,  which  is 
made  of  chiun  web-work.  Dr.  Mitchill,  who  seems  to  be  a  sort 
of  general  voucher  in  New  York,  certifies  that  it  is  an  ''impassa- 
ble net,  resembling  that  with  which  Vulcan  surrounded  Mars!" 
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On  the  subject  of  mail  vM^enes,  we  are  iocliiied  to  believe  4iat 
more  lose  has  accrued  Ironi  disbonestj  within  doors  than  from 
depredations  on  the  b^hwajs. 

Mr.  Small  has  reprinted  Miss  Aikin's  Memoir  of  John  JUkin^ 
M.  D.— one  of  those  writers  who  without  attaining  splendid  emir 
nence,  are  of  more  utility  to  the  cause  of  letters  than  a  whole  Par- 
nassus of  Byrons.  His  several  works  on  education  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  parent;  and  all  who  are  emulous  of  a  pure  taste 
should  peruse  his  critical  disquisitions  on  Spencer,  Milton,  Dave- 
nant,  I)rjden»  Pope»  Thomson,  Cowper,  Armstrong,  Ghreen* 
Somerville,  and  Goldsmith,  His  Life  ofjSgricola,  and  the  Man- 
ners of  the  Germans  from  Tacitus,  are  models  for  translators. 
"  All  his  works,'*  says  the  Monthly  Review,  in  which  he  was  one 
of  the  labourers,  *<  breathe  a  spirit  of  religious  tolerance,  of  sin- 
cere patriotism,  and  of  liberal  mbrality;  wnile  they  display  calm 
good  sense,  and  inculcate  real  virtue.'' 


For  the  Port  Folio. 
ABSTRACT  OF  PRINCIPAL  OCCURRENCES. 


J^ew  York.  Id  the  case  of  Gft&- 
hoM  V.  Ogden,  th^  Supreme  Court 
decided  that  this  state  had  do  right 
to  prohibit  vessels  liceosed  accord- 
iDg  to  the  laws  of  the  Uoited  States, 
from  DayigatiDg*  the  waters  of  New 
York  by  meaos  of  fire  or  steam. 

The  legislature  has  dismissed  Mr. 
CliDtop  from  the  office  of  Caoal 
CommissioDer.  No  reason  has  beeo 
assigoed  for  this  act,  which  has  ex- 
cited much  indignatioD,  not  only  id 
this  state,  but  io  all  sections  of  the 
uoion.  In  reply  to  an  address  of 
condolence  delivered  to  him  by  a 
committee  from  New  York,  Mr. 
Clinton  expatiated,  in  glowing 
terms,  on  the  advantages  wUoh  wiU' 
flow  from  this  magnificent  under- 
taking. *'  The  Champlain,"  he  said, 
"  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Erie 
canal  are  now  in  a  navigable  state, 
and  in  less  than  a  year  the  whole, 
comprising  an  extent  of  about  four 
hundred  and  twenty-five  miles,  will 
be  finished.  Every  year's  experi- 
ence will  enhance  the  results  in  the 
Sublio  estimation,  and  benefit  will 
e  unfolded  which  we  can  oow  hard- 
ly venture  to  anticipate.  As  a  bond 


of  unioD  betweeo  the  Atlaotie  and 
western  states,  it  may  pnvent  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Americaii 
empire.  As  an  organ  of  commnni- 
catioD  between  the  Hudson,  the 
Mississippi,  the  St  Lawrence,  the 
g^at  lakes  of  the  north  and  west, 
and  their  tributary  rivers,  it  will 
create  the  greatest  inland  trade  ever 
witnessed.  The  roost  fertile  an4 
extensive  regions  of  America  will 
avail  themselves  of  its  facilities  for 
a  market  All  their  surplus  produc- 
tions, whether  of  the  soil,  the  forest, 
the  mines,  or  the  waters,  their  fab- 
rics of  art,  their  supplies  of  foreign 
commodities,  will  concentrate  io  the 
city  of  New  York,  for  transportation 
abroad  or  consumption  at  home. 
Agriculture,  manufacture,  com- 
merce, trade,  navigation  and  the 
arts,  will  receive  a  correspondent 
encouragement  That  city  wiU,  in 
the  course  of  time,  become  the  gra- 
nary of  the  world,  the  emporium  of 
commerce,  the  seat  of  manufactures, 
the  focus  of  great  monied  operations, 
and  the  concentrating  point  of  vast 
disposable,  and  accumulating  capi- 
tab,  which  will  stimulate^  enliven. 
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extend  and  reirmrd  the  exertions  of 
btunaa  labour  aod  ingenuity,  in  all 
their  proceaset  and  exhibitions. 
Aod  before  the  revolatioo  of  a  cen- 
tury,  the  whole  island  of  Maohattan, 
covered  with  habitations  and  re- 
plenished with  a  dense  population, 
will  constitute  one  vast  city.'* 

From  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Regents  of  the  University,  we  learn 
—that  in  Columbia  College,  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts  has  been 
conferred,  at  the  last  commence- 
ment, en  twenty-nine  students;  and 
that  the  number  of  students,  com- 
posing the  several  classes  in  that 
institution,  is  one  hundred  and  thir- 
ty:— that  in  Union  College,  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts  has  been 
conferred,  at  the  last  commence- 
ment, on  sixty-six  students;  and 
that  two  hundred  and  nine  are  ma- 
triculated for  the  current  yean— 
that  the  trustees  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in  the  city 
of  Sew  York,  have  reconunended 
forty^ve  students,  as  qualified  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
and  state  the  number  of  matricula- 
ted students,  to  be  two  hundred  and 
one — that  in  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  of  the  Western 
District,  ninety-six  students  have 
attended  this  yeai^-eigbt  of  whom 
have  been  recommended  for  gradu- 
ation. 

Reports  have  been  received  from 
thirty  six  Academies,  showing  an 
aggregate  of  2,677  students,  of 
whom  861  were  engaged  in  classical 
studies.  Among  these  Academic, 
6,000  dollars,  from  the  funds  of  the 
regents,  have  been  apportioned  and 
ordered  to  be  paid.  The  regents 
.have,  during  the  present  session,  au- 
thorised the  incorporation  of  two 
additional  Academies. 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  legis- 
lature was  virtuaUy  to  abolish  im- 
prisonment for  debt  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  by  extending  the  prison 
limits  as  far  up  tlie  island  as  a  line 
drawn  from  river  to  river  across 
from  Love  Lane. 

JUM  s>  1824.— KO.  266 


Lieut.  Weaver,  of  the  U.  S.  na- 
vy, has  been  suspended,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  charges  ovade  against 
him  on  the  late  trial  before  Chan- 
cellor Sandiord.  Mr.  Tibbetto  of 
New  York,  one  of  tlie  merchants 
who  contracted  with  Lieut.  Weaver 
to  take  charge  of  their  ship  lor  the 
port  of  Lima,  has  published  a  replj 
to  the  Lieutenant's  statement,  in 
which  the  proof  appears  conclusive 
that  the  Lieut,  knowingly  and  de- 
liberately agreed  to  represent  the 
ship  as  a  store  ship  of  the  Franklin 
74,  Com.  Stewart,  so  that  she  might 
thus  evade  the  blockade  of  ISima, 
for  the  profit  of  Weaver  and  his  as- 
sociates. Lieut.  Weaver  is  to  be  put 
on  his  trial  when  Com.  Stewart  re- 
tarns  to  this  country* 

PenmyloanicL  The  General  Board 
of  Guardians  in  Philadelphia,  pre- 
sented to  Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell,  m 
piece  of  plate  of  the  value  of  2 100, 
in  testimony  of  their  sense  of  his  at- 
tention to  the  poor,  suffering  with 
the  small-pox  at  Bushhill. 

Patrick  Hagan  was  sentenced,  by 
the  Mayor's  Court  of  Philadelphia, 
to  pay  g20,  and  to  be  imprisoned 
three  iponths,  for  carelessly  driving 
his  cart,  whereby  a  gig  was  over- 
turned and  broken. 

Robert  Wharton,  Esq.  having  re- 
signed the  office  of  Mayor,  which  b# 
bad  held  at  different  periods  for  up- 
wards of  twelve  years,  Joseph  Wat* 
son,  Esq.  was  elected  for  the  unex- 
pired part  of  his  term. 

The  corner  stone  for  a  Mariner's 
Church  in  Philadelphia  was  laid 
27th  April,  by  the  Bev.  Joseph 
Eastburn.— The  noted  Ann  Carson 
died  in  prison,  of  typhos  fever,  aged 
38  years. 

Maryland.  Thesteambont  Ea* 
gle,  captain  Weems,  on  her  first  trip 
this  season  from  Annapolis  to  Balti- 
more, and  about  6  o'clock  on  Sun- 
day, (18tb  Ap.)  when  entering  tb« 
mouth  of  the  river,  her  boiler  burs^ 
with  a  tremendous  explosion,  bjr 
which  one  of  the  passengers  was 
killed,  and  four  others  muoh.  soaUl* 
66 
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ed— tunong  the  latter  was  Henry 
H.  Murray,  Esq.  of  Baltimore.  The 
whole  crew,  ioeludiDg  captain 
Weems,  were  injured.  Three  of 
the  passen^rs  escaped  without 
hurt.  The  explosion  set  the  Eagle 
on  fire,  but  it  was  soon  extingu£h- 
ed.  The  son  of  captain  Weems,  a 
youth  of  12  or  13  years  was  literally 
blown  through  the  sky -light  from 
the  cabin,  and  yet  without  any  very 
serious  injury.  While  the  Eagle 
was  in  this  situation,  the  steam  boat 
Constitution,  on  her  evening  route 
to  Philadelphia  with  the  mail,  saw 
ber  enveloped  in  smoke,  with  a  sig- 
nal of  distress,  and  bore  away  to  ber 
assistance.  When  the  Coostitution 
reached  the  Eagle  the  latter  was  on 
fire  and  a  complete  wreck.  Capt. 
Bobinson,  of  the  Constitution,  took 
the  boat  in  tow,  and  returned  to 
Baltimore  for  medical  aid.  Had  not 
the  Constitution  fortunately  fell  in 
with  this  vessel,  the  great  probabili- 
ty is,  that  in  less  than  an  hour  she 
would  have  burnt  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  every  soul  on  board  per- 
ished, as  it  was  nearly  darJc  when 
this  circumstance  occurred.  Much 
credit  is  due  to  the  captain  and  crew 
of  the  Constitution  in  lashing  her 
alongside,  (as  it  blew  a  gale  of  wind 
at  ttj^  time,)  as  also  in  extinguish- 
ing'ih«  flames.  The  Eagle  had  cast 
iroik  'beads  in  her  boilers — the  after 
hea^'4f  the  starboard  boiler  burst 
into  sltoms-— a  piece  of  the  cast  iron 
went  though  the  after  cabin  as  far 
as  the  ladies'  cabin,  tearing  every 
thing  away  before  it;  the  main  body 
of  the  boiler  went  forward  to  her 
very  bows,  which  killed  a  soldier  in 
the  forward  cabin. 

Virginia,  That  a  convention  will 
be  called  in  Virginia  to  amend  the 
constitution  of  that  state,  appears 
now  ahnost  certain.  At  the  late 
elections  for  the  legislature,  the 
votes  of  the  freeholders  were  gene- 
rally taken  on  the  question  of  a  con- 
vention, and  a  majority  in  most  pla- 
ces were  in  its  favour.  Those  who 
ftre  not  freeholders  and  who  wee  de- 


nied the  right  of  suffirage  are  almotC 
or  quite  nnanimousfor  a  oonvenHon. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  oonstitn* 
tion-menders  throughout  the  union 
would  bear  in  mind  the  reasons 
which  were  assigned  by  Govemeur 
Morris  for  opposing  an  amendment 
to  the  great  Federal  Instrument:  *«  I 
am  opposed,"  said  he,  "toaraend- 
ments,  on  the  general  ground,  that 
changing  the  articles  of  a  constito- 
tional  compact,  lessens  that  respect 
for  it,  which  is  a  main  support  of  fre* 
governments.— I  am  opposed,  be- 
cause it  is,  generally  speaking  bet- 
ter to  bear  an  evil,  which  we  know, 
than  hazard  those,  which  we  are  an- 
acquainted  with — I  am  opposed, 
because  the  present  mode  seems 
preferable  to  that  which  is  propos- 
ed. "  (See  his  Letter  to  the  Assem- 
bly ifJfew  York^  tm  voting  against 
the  proposition  to  designate  the  per' 
sons  voted  for  as  Prendeni  and  Ffce 
President.  Port  Folio,  J  9th  Feb. 
1803.) 

/^orth  Carolina,  0pontaneom$ 
combustion. — An  instm^  of  spon- 
taneous combustion  liAely  occurred 
in  a  house  near  Milton,  N.  C.  The 
wife  of  Mr.  W.  G^-^^,  discovered 
about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
an  unusual  and  vvry  pungent  smeU, 
which  was  likewise  inhaled  by  se- 
reral  of  the  "Ikmily.  It  excited 
considerable  lineasiness,  as  it  seem- 
ed to  increas^;  ^nd  a  general  search 
took  place  to  find  out  the  cause. 
The  unusual  and  certainly  peculiar 
smell,  soon  directed  them  to  the 
spot^t  was  found  in  a  quantity  of 
hops,  that  had  been  gathered  of  the 
last  crop,  and  after  being  well  dried, 
and  put  into  a  striped  Wief^nm cot- 
ton gown,  moderatelv  pressed  in, 
and  laid  on  the  top  of  a  pile  of  cot- 
ton seed,  was  discovered  to  be  on 
fire,  and  by  a  gradual  heat  had  al- 
most mouldered  intoashes--on  rais- 
ing it  and  admitting  the  air  it  was 
soon  in  a  blaze.  Tlie  cotton  seed 
were  likewise  partly  consumed* 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  for  in- 
ternal improvement,  it  was  agreed 
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toralNoribe,  on  bebalf  of  tlie  state, 
for  895»000  of  additional  stock  in 
the  Cape  Fear  Company,  and  to 
commence  iropro?eoientft  on  that 
mer  below  FayetteviUe. 

There  was  shown  lately  a  himp  of 
gold  which  is  as  pore  as  any  that  has 
eTer  been  foand  in  North  Carolina; 
it  weighs  \»boat  1 10  pennyweights, 
and  it  efldently  appears  to  have 
been  acted  upon  by  a  convulsion  of 
Dature.  It  was  found  in  Meoklen- 
bnrg  connty,  near  the  waters  of 
Richardson's  Creek,  by  a  negro  girl 
of  Mr.  T.  Doster's,  while  ploughing 
in  the  field. 

South  CaroHna,  An  action  has 
been  tried  at  Cheraw,  in  which  the 
defendant  was  prosecuted  as  a  com- 
mon carrier,  for  damages  sustained 
by  the  plaintiff  for  the  loss  of  goods, 
in  consequence  of  the  steamboat 
being  lost  in  the  Pee  Dee  river,  by 
running  foul  of  a  snag  It  was  prov- 
ed that  the  boat  at  the  time  of  the 
accident,  was  in  the  mjddle  of  the 
river,  and  that  the  existence  of  the 
snag  was  unknown.  The  accident 
was  therefore  held  cuanad  (fOod^ 
and  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  for 
the  defendant. 

Georgia*  In  the  case  of  the  State 
•.  Doctor  Walsh,  who  was  indicted 
for  a  homicide,  the  jury  did  not 
bring  in  the  verdict  until  after  12 
o^olock  at  night,  when  the  court  was 
DO  longer  in  session.  It  was  ruled 
that  it  could  not  be  received,  and  a 
new  trial  was  ordered.  The  same 
point  occurred  in  New  York,  in  the 
case  of  Goodwin,  who  was  indicted 
ftr  the  murder  of  Staugbton,  and  it 
was  decided  in  the  same  manner. 

Ohio.  An  enumeration  has  been 
made  of  the  white  male  population, 
from  which  it  apffkirs  that  this  state 
eDUtained  in  1823,  I24,6t4.  exclu- 
sive of  one  county  and  one  town, 
from  which  no  return  had  been  re- 
ceived. In  1819,  it  contained 
98.780:  There  are,  according  to 
the  same  return,  428  deaf  and  dumb 
persons  in  Obip. 


/ndiafia.  The  Indiana  C^azette, 
published  at  Indianopolis,  of 
March  30,  gives  the  particulars  of 
one  of  the  most  outrageous  transac* 
tions  that  has  ocourr^  in  our  coun- 
try for  several  years.  The  deed 
was  done  b>  white  men;  and' equals 
in  treachery,  and  cold-blooded  cru- 
elty, almost  any  transaction  of  a 
similar  character,  recorded  of  the 
Indians  since  the  days  of  E[ing  Phi- 
lip. The  following  are  the  particu- 
lars given  by  the  Gazette,  as  fur- 
nished by  a  man  who  had  just  pass- 
ed through  the  neighbouriiood,  and 
in  wlKAe  veracity  the  utmost  confi- 
dence may  be  reposed. 

**It  seems  that  a  par^  of  Indians, 
ten  in  number,  consisting  of  three 
men,  three  women,  two  girls  about 
half  gprown,  and  two  small  boys, 
were  encamped  on  Fall  Creek,  in 
Madison  Countv,  about  eight  miles 
above  the  Falls,  and  thirty-five 
nules  above  this  place,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hunting.  On  Monday,  the 
22nd  instant,  a  party  of  five  white 
men  and  two  boys  went  to  the  camp 
and  decoyed  the  three  men  away 
from  the  camp,  for  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  assisting  them  to  hunt 
some  cattle.  After  they  had  gone 
some  distance  from  the  camp,  two 
of  the  Indians  were  shot  dead; — the 
third  made  his  escape,  badly  wound- 
ed. In  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  the  same  party  returned  to  the 
camp,  and  after  making  some  pro- 
fessions of  friendship,  murdered  the 
whole  of  the  women  and  children. 
Their  bodies  were  most  shockingly 
mangled,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing an  impression  that  it  was  the 
work  of  Indians,  and  thrown  into  a 
hole  of  water,  occasioned  by  the  fall- 
ing  of  a  tree.  One  of  the  men  kill- 
ed one  of  the  children  by  taking  it 
by  the  heels  and  beating  its  brains 
out  against  a  tree.  On  'Hiesday,  the 
place  was  visited  by  a  party  ot  men, 
when  one  of  the  women  was  found 
still  alive,  but  died  on  the  eveoinr 
of  the  next  day.     At  the  time  the 
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camp  was  first  risited,  after  the  mas- 
sacre, the  property  of  the  iDdians, 
consisting  of  g^ns,  skins,  furs,  &c. 
was  stili  at  the  camp,  and  was  left 
there  aomolested;  hut  on  the  suc- 
ceeding day,  when  the  place  was 
visited  by  a  party  of  men  from  the 
falls  of  Pall  Creek,  the  bodies  were 
found  entirely  stripped,  and  e?eiT 
species  of  property  carried  away.'' 

The  editor  of  the  Gazette  says  he 
is  further  informed  '^  that  one  of  the 
lads  concerned  in  the  murder  (bnd 
who  was  compelled  to  assist,  by  the 
threats  of  his  father^)  soon  after  the 
transaction  gare  information,  and 
five  of  the  party  concerned  were 
arrested,  and  are  now  in  custody  at 
the  falls  of  Fall  Creek;  one  made 
his  escape,  and  the  youth  who  ga?e 
the  information  is  said  to  be  at  liber- 
ty in  the  neighbourhood  Since 
their  arrest,  it  is  said  that  the  per- 
sons hare  made  a  full  confessiop. 
'  All  the  families  composing  the  set- 
tlement,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
scene  of  this  horrible  transaction, 
have  removed  to  the  mills,  at  the 
falls  on  Pall  Creek,  to  avoid  the  re- 
taliatory vengeance  of  the  Indians." 

lUinuii.  A  letter  Trom  this  state 
says:— r 


<<  With  us,  4he  conventtoB  ti  the 
most  interesting  subj<^t.  It  is  a 
dish  which  is  daily,  nav  hourly  serr- 
ed  up.  It  furnishes  all  our  food  for 
conversation,  for  reading  and  for 
newspaper  scribbling  Party  feel- 
ing is  carried  further  here  than  it 
ever  was  in  Massachusetts.  It  de- 
stroys, in  a  great  degree,  all  social 
interoourse  between  perboos  of  dif- 
ferent parties,  in  every  part  of  the 
state,  in  order  to  promote  unanimi- 
ty in  their  plans  and  designs.  The 
•lave  party  feel  confident  of  suc- 
cess, the  free  party  are  equally  saa* 
guine.  It  is  a  question  which  con- 
cans  the  n^hole  Union.    *    * 

*'  i  have  just  returned  from  a  wolf 
hunt.  We  found  a  wolfs  den,  and 
caught  six  young  ones,  two  of  which 
I  am  raising.  The  Indians  fre- 
quently employ  wolves  in  hunting» 
instead  of  dogs.  Tou  may  senile  at 
our  amusements,  but  we  have  noth- 
ing better,  and  habit  renders  them 
jOeasant."    *        *        ♦ 

Fl<mdcu  It  is  stated  that  in  this 
territory  there  is  not  a  single  hoiise 
of  protestant  worship.  An  associa- 
tion of  pious  individuals  has  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
one  at  St.  Augustine. 


OBITUARY. 


28th  January  last,  at  Coopers- 
town,  New  York,  Mas.  Sjibah 
STRAttAUAv,  wife  of  —  Strana- 
han,  Esq.  and  daughter  of  the  late 
Col.  Charles  Stewart  of  New  Jer- 
sey. A  protracted  illness  had  con- 
curred with  an  enlightened  under- 
standing, and  a  pious  heart,  to  pre- 
pare this  excellent  lady  for  her  re- 
moval to  a  happier  state  lon;^  before 
her  summons  came.  She  departed, 
therefore,  with  cheerful  composure, 
in  the  full  assurance  of  Christian 
faith.  It  is  common  to  say  of  the 
loss  of  very  estimable  persons,  that 
their  death  has  left  a  void  in  socie^. 


If  this  is  ever  true  in  fact*  it  is  when 
a  village  like  those  of  our  interior 
is  deprived  of  one,  who,  like  Mrs. 
Stranahaa,  had  fulfilled  her  relative 
and  social  duties  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  win  the  affections  of  all  around 
her,  of  one  whose  virtue  and  dis* 
cemment  gave  vigour  and  utility  to 
her  actions, — and  whose  good  sens^ 
mud  kind  temper  had  made  her  con- 
versatioB  desirable.  It  majj  then 
be  very  truly  said  of  the  subject  of 
this  bnef  notice,  that  where  she  was 
best  known  she  is  most  a£^tionat«- 
^  remembered  and  lamented. 
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